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THE TWO FAUSTS. 


T is a rare thing in modern literature that the same story should be 
treated in two great poems; still rarer that both should be dramas, 
and each highly characteristic of the age that produced it. This is the 
case with the history of Doctor Faustus and his pact with the Evil One. 
Goethe’s treatment of this’ tale is, to use an expression of Emerson, R 
the high-water mark of modern German poetry. dndeed, it is hardly 
too much to say that, important as are the other works of its author, ° 
with their intense intellectual passion and simple tenderness, their 
- chaste sensuousness, their deep, quiet wisdom and sunny charm, and 
considerable as were the contributions of temporaries to the 
lasting possessions of mankind, the culture of our age would lose more 
by the want of Faust than by the destruction of every other poem œ 
which the classical period of German poetry produced. It was among 
the earliest works that Goethe planned, and the last that he finished ; 
and, as he himself was a man of all but univetsal culture, it is the m 
expression of the highest effort as well as the noblest attainment of the 
period. Marlowe’s Fausius is a play of a very different character. 
It is marked by depth and intensity rather than scope of genius, by 
concentrated passion rather than objective insight and just appreciation 
of the comparative value of the various elements of human life. qt is 
the work of a young man, full of exuberant vigour, but of vigour not 
yet fully disciplined and subjected to a poetical seal Se j 08 we after- 
wards see it in his Edward II. Yet in many it ~~ 
remarkable than the German poem. ,It wf the "db ret word cleasly 
spoken by the English drima; he first work that bore the unmis- 
akable impress of that tragic power which wasto find its "highest em- >œ 
bodiment in Leart and Macbeth, in Hamlet and Othelte. Thus,*while 
, YOL. IL. 9, B Pd ~ . 
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e Goethe's: Faugt was the ia Gid final literary expression of the: 
EAREN of an age, the Fougius of Marlowe yas- the prelude” to 
“Those melodious bursts that fill 


e i The ‘ames of Elizabeth s 
go With sounds that stil” 

. But this contrast'renders the identity’ of ‘subject the more remarkable.’ 
What was there in the tale to attract poets so dissimilar, and to render 
it.a fitting vehicle for so much of the noblest thought of each? 

We turn in vain to the earliest “ Faust Book,” which Marlowe may 
perhaps have known, for an answer. ` It is a singularly dull.compilation. ° 
The one merit of the author is his mattér-of-fact credulity, which, 


z doubtless, indaced him to write down every story pretty nearly as he 
` heard it. His end is edification, and he displays throughout a very ~ 
proper religious horror of, and perhaps a little unsanctified curiosity » 
ae with respect to, the doings of the great conjuror. Of grace or humour, 


» of fancy or sympathetic insight, no trace is to be found in his pages ; 
nor are thé narratives he has collected in themselves’ of , any’ great.’ 
value. The only passages that strike the reader are the broken and 
distorted fragments of earlier legends ; the only incidents that move 
him are those which the later poets „have lighted up with the fire of ' 
their genius, and which, therefote, shine with a lustre not their own. 

It was not then to literary skill that the extraordinary popularity the ` 
, story once enjoyed was due; indeed, the earliest book. in which it is 

; ‘treated js merely a record of that popularity, and owes what small 

interest it possesses, apart from the light it throws upon the poems of 

Marlowe and Goethe, tp the fact that it seems to be a pretty accurate 

report of the tales that lived upon the lips of the German peasantry 

during the age of.the Reformation. These tales had grown as, in an 

‘earlier period, the s of the saints had grown, and spread through, 

„the whole of the h of Europe as these had spread through Christen- 

dom, because they were the embodiment’ and imaginative expression of 

feelings that were then all but universal. Nor i is it difficult to realize, 
= ° even in our own day, what these feelings were. 
on - The age of mediæyal Christianity had ‘passed away. It almost seemed - 
_ as if it had spent ‘its lest strength in the greatest of all its intellectual . 

È efforts—the grand poem in, which Dante summoned the Christian world , 
before the bar of its own ideal, judged it by the laws it had for centuries - 
undoubtingly accepted, and found it so terribly wanting. But even 

that poet was chanting the dirge of a dead system of thought and 
feeMng, the greatest of his contemporaries, Petrarch, was singing | the 
cradle song of ‘a-new-born age. 
` Whengre look back to the Rarene a across the “toilfal centuries 
ee ai from sit, i? almost seems as if it had been the world’s one 

holiday f 
e iis sno cas papa A pass a 

of thé earlier gods. Behifid it, lay the school-time of the Middle Agts, 
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‘tin which the human ina had been trained to great subtilty and to an 
extraordinary aptitude im the practice of “many of the arta—a time 
when an unquestioning obedience had been enforced, but which yet 
permitted a boyish *fondness foreromance and fairy tales, and many 
hours of dreamy and mystical idealism. Before it lay the sober busi- 
peas of our modern life, with its well-weighed purposes’ and nice 
adjustment of means to ends. But between the two periods there is 
an interval in which mankind was free to rejoice in its youth, when action 

e was delight, and strength, skill, and beauty were loved for their own sake. 
It was a period of the wildest exceas, it is true,‘but it was also one of 
self-asserting vigour, when the spirit of man took pogsession of the v ' 
earth and felt that it was his to use and to enjoy. Well might tho 
children of that age believe that the winter was indeed over and gone, 
since, wherever the breath of the new springtide came, it awakened =§ œ 
sach a blossoming of art and poetry as the world has never since beheld. om 

, Yet, deeply as the spirit of the new age was opposed.toethat of the 
old, no hostility was at first visible between them. ‘The most advanced 
thinkers were generally disposed to ignore rather than to combat the 
principles on which the religious system of their fathers had rested. 
The highest dignitaries of the Church were proud of being numbered 
among the leaders of the new movement; and art, while growing more 
and more heathen from day to day, was still employed in dcorating the 
chapels of the saints and bhnilding the tombs of the martyrs, so that it z 
seemed as if Christianity were doomed quietly to pass, as classical e 
paganism had done, from a living faith into a beaatiful dream, which 
might still supply the noblest subjects for &culpture, painting, and ° 
poetry, but which could no longer mould the lives and purposes- of 
thinking men. The old. creed, however, was still silently cherished by 
many faithful hearts, and the facts on which 1Nged insisted still re- 
mained unexplained and inexplicable to every apostle of the new gospel 
of the joyousness of life. The pain, the sickness, the sorrow lay there— <- 

o & dark shadow across the golden sunshine: of earth, which might be . gum 
forgotten in the flush of youthful pleasure and healthy action, but which 
must become ever more distinctly and appallingly visiblb as the years 
passed by. Nay, the keener our enjoyment of beauty becomes, the 
more bitter must be our regret at its inevitable decay. Tho greatest 
poets of the Renaissance had always felt this Chaucer concludes his 
“Canterbury Tales ” with a sermon and a prayer, and Boccaccio prefaces 
the most light-hearted pf all story-books with a picture of the plage- 

Some reassertion of the Christian ideal was, therefose, necessary, if 
the glad chorus was not to die into a wail of hopeless lamentation. 
But it must always be remembered that this sas , the real > ie 
the Reformation. It was leas as a liberator than as a lawgiver, less so 
set men free than to recalP them, to obedience, that Luther came, and 
js influence in this respect has been as greaf on those who retained ‘as . 
on those who fejécted the doctrines which he attacked. From tfenco- 
©? En $? ~ ° 
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. forth the Chmethes have vied with each ogee in, bearing witness to thee 
sinfulness of the human hea and the eraptintss of life, and it has only 
been outside the walls of either communion that another doctrine has 
-been preached. i ° 

But for a time Sik of the ideals was a vital intellectual force. The 
hostility between them had become conscious, and the-world was divided 
by the conflict. To those who had drunk deeply of the new wine of. 
the Renaissance, the revival of the theological spirit appeared a return to 
a narrow and-gloomy dotage. They turned with contemptuous indiffer- 

ay, ence from the squabbles of priests about their dogmas to the emendation 
~ of some classigal text, to the latest antique that had been disinterred, or 
the newest picture that had been painted. The zealous Christian, on 

the other hand, viewed the highest purpose of such’ lives with horror, 

° as nothing better than the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and 

vam the pride of life; to him the very miracles of intellect and skill in, which 
they delighted were but a fairy banquet that might seem splendid 
indeed to those who sat thereat, but which, to eyes cleansed by the 
waters of baptism, was too plainly a feast of garbage. But it was only 
over the most earnest minds that either ideal could exercise an undis- 
puted sway. Even the religious would occasionally feel, though they 
might resist, the charm of a fuller, freer, and more joyous life; even 
the worldly, if we must call them 80, would be haunted, more frequently 

than they cared to acknowledge, by misgivings as to’ the wisdom of ` 
e their choice. Such were the feelings which found an imaginative 
expression in the story of Faustus, a man who had gained the whole world, ` 
* and lost his own soul. ° An age less sensuous or Jess intellectual could 
not have felt the power of the temptation ; one leas spiritual would never 

i have assented to the justice of the doom. . 

Marlowe was iarly fitted to treat such a subject. In 
England alone an earnest attempt been made to fuse the two ideals, _ 

“+ ` so as to unite the purity and lofty ethical sentiment of the one to the 
m o wider tolerance and comprehension of the other. The memory of the. 
\ earlier mysteries rendered the introduction of sacred subjects and of 
a good and bad angels no innovation on the stage. The character of the 
poet’s own genius, his love of the ‘grand, the immense, the deeply tragie, 


naturally inclined him to the temper which the story demanded. His - í 


manner, which depends for its effects always on bold and certain outline 
rather than on elaborate detail, was the only one that could have been 
sugessfully employed. His very scepticism yas an advantage, as it 
enabled him o approach his subject with perfect freedom; while he 
was far too gregt a dramatist to out away the ground from under a 

ane ey casting any doubt on the credibility of the tale. i 
these circumstances contributed to lend the play its peonlist 


Its best pcenes display a pdwer, which w to be found 


d nowhere da i in ow li . Faustus, as he stands before us wig 
has nuch of the grandeur of an ancient myth. Heé‘se@ms allied 
bd P- : \ g e s e ~ . 
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fo Prometheus and Orestes than to the Reroes of mdfern tragedy. 
Still more does he remind “us of the Old Testament characters, who are 
at once so thoroughly human and yet so strangely removed from the 
common circumstances of humanity~—who, being men of like nature and 
passions with ourselves, might yet walk with God in the cool of the 
evening, receive His messengers as guests and wrestle with them, listen 
to His voice in the night-watches, or summon the spirit of His buried 
prophet to appear before them. Thus Faustus also is akin to, yet for 
ever removed from us; his passions are ours, but they are cast in a 
larger mould and equal to a more awful fate; he moves before us 
always distinct and yet at a distance; he is real, but mot with our 
reality. The ability to create and sustain such a character would alone 
secure to Marlowe a place among the great poets, and in no other way 
could his subject have been rendered even tolerable. Had he brought 
his hero any nearer to us, had he once deviated into pathos, or sought 
to move our tears, the conclusion would have appeared so‘horrible as 
inevitably to excite our incredulity or our disgust. As it is, we only foel 
that the Titan has to bear a Titan’s fate; and thus, without darkening 
the character of Faustus so as to exclude him from our sympathy, he 
reconciles us to his doom. 

Yet there were two difficulties in the way of the dramatization 
of the story, neither of which Marlowe has entirely overcome. It is 
simply impossible to beliew that any sane man would knowingly 
sacrifice an eternity of celestial happiness for twenty-four years of earthly 
enjoyment; and the greater his intellect is represefited as being, the 
more obvious does the impossibility become. It is, indeed, conceivable 
that under the influence of violent passion such a step might be taken ; 
but this would’alter the whole character of thg story, and necessarily 
modify its termination. No intellectual scepticist&can here be intro- 
duced to do away with the improbability of the tale; the man who 
bargains with the devil cannot doubt the existence of heaven and hell. 
Marlowe sees and boldly faces, though he cannot overcome, this difficulty. 
He makes his Faustus exclaim : 

“ Think’st thou that Faustas is so fond to imagihe 
That after this life there is any pein ? 
Tush, thave are trifles and mere old wives’ tales.” 
To which Mephistophilis replies, with perhaps more truth than dramatic ' 
propriety — 
“But, Faustus, T am an instance to prove the contrary.” 

Nor can we supposesthat it was the author’s intention to repréyent 
his hero as too sensual to grasp the idea of such a hell as*Mephistophilis 
describes :— ; é = 


Laan pena its, nor is aircamsoribed * > 
o . In one self plaoe ; whero we are is 
s And whHère hell is, tere must we ever be; © : 

e gud & conclude, when all the workl dissolves, 

d every creature shall be purified, ° s 

- All places shall be hell ghat aro not heaven.” « 
° i S e e S ~Q e 
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For, eagerly af Faust dosirgs the ‘joys of earth, he does so with the° 


' imaginative sensuousneas of the artist or the poet,‘ not with the dull 


sensuality: of the sot. Indeed, this whole passage coptains contradictions 
which: can hardly. be reconciled, except on the supposition that Marlowe 
perceived the difficulty which he could. not escape, and aes boldly 
stating it to slurring it-over. > . « 

The second obstacle to an adequate dramatic ar of the tale lies 
rather in the constriction of the plot than: in the characters represented. 
Early in the piece Faustus signs his’ contract.with the Evil One. By 
this act his fate is decided, but twenty-four years of pleasure are secured 


_ to him. Nothing that happens can either’ retard' or accelerate the 


action of the play; there can be no gradual development of interest, no 

careful preparation for. the final, catastrophe. Thus, the whole body 

of the -drama partakes of the character of. an episode. We may. 
readily acquit Marlowe of any. share in the dull buffoonery that forms: . 
the staple of these scenes; but the very. fact that they were inserted by 
a later hand goes to show that what the poet originally wrote had no’ 
very close connection with the leading idea of. the tragedy, and so 
might easily be removed to make way for what:seemed better suited to 
the changed taste or interests of the audience. . 

- If, turning ‘our: attention from these: defects, we ask. what Marlowe 
did for the story; we-shall find that he fully realized the conception of. 
the popular tradition.. - What: was there vaguely hinted is clearly ex- 
pressed in his'verse; and it thus gains a: grandeur and ‘a permanent 


‘ significance which it- -coyld-not otherwise have possessed. But he adds 


no new element, he suggests no. hidden- meanings; his. coat is 
always TaS grave and eee oT, 


-u Hous Lucifer’ PA Mephistophilia, “Ab, gentlemen, T'gave thet my woud 
for’ my cunning; 
. Scholare, God forbid! ,. 

a itis ‘God, forbade it indeed ; but Faustus has done in” 


There lies the whole essence ‘of. the: tragedy; a s inta has beém 
worked out into one of the masterpieces of our literature ‘with that 
simple good faith which lends to the important scenes an almost Biblical 
impressiveness, All that is contained in -the idea Marlowe gives us, 
but, beyond this he does. not attempt to.go; it would have been a 
poetftal .error if he had done so; since nothing thgt.he.- could have 


gained woud live made amends for the stern, tragia renlit ho monli 


have lost. 
the Aharacier of the play, it is not strange that it dioud 
hate rivalled the legend ‘itself im its popularity. In England it was 
regeived with extraordinary fayour; ang -Jong retained pofdasiog. of the 
stage... It was ore of the pieces which the English players’ tog’ 
to Germany with them, and it om deep daia there; for ee 

e } P e . 
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“almost all dhe versions* of the puppet-play of Faust, the outlines of 
Marlowe’s design may be 

It is not to a puppet-show that most persons would go in search of 
poetry; and yet we may there occastonally find a hint of something akin to 
the power of our old ballads. Thus, in one of these pieces, after Faust 
has seen, but before he has gained possession of, Helen of Troy; he 
passes along a darkened street, in which only a single light is burning , 
before a picture of the Madonna. A sudden passion of penitence 
overcomes him, and he kneels before her, and exclaims, “O Mother of 
God !—O Mother of God!—O Holy Mother of God!” and then, 
after a long pause, “ And yet I can see in her nothing bat Helen.” 

Many such happy incidents might be noted, but.it is chiefly in the 
treatment of the last scene that most of these plays show any extra- 
ordinary felicity. The long monologue is retained, though of course 
without the splendour of Marlowe's poetry ; but its dramatic effective- 
ness is increased by the following means. A watchman Without tells 
each quarter of the last sad-hour that Faust has to live; and in the 
intervals, by a bold adaptation of an earlier legend, a voice from above 
is heard :— Fauste accusatus es; Fauste judicatus es; Fauste in 
wternum damnatus es.” By these interruptions the whole situation 
gains at once in variety and impressiveness. ‘It was by means of such 
a play that Goethe, while still a child, waa first struck with the 
ness of the subject;. and this awful voice may have sug the 
pitying one: that -thrills the glooms of his prison soene with a promise 
of deliverance. 

But, though the old story.might still strongly impress the imagina- 
tion of a child, it could no longer satisfy the mind of the mature poet, ’ 
or deeply affect the feelings of his contemporaries. The age which had 
produced it was dead, and the feelings it had embodied had passed 
away. The struggle between the worldly and the spiritual ideal had 
been succeeded by the conflict of the Churches, which in Germany had 
been ‘the motive or the pretext for all the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Then had come the period in which the influence gf the French 
mind had been predominant in Europe. The intellectual leaders of 
that age accomplished a great task which should never be remembered 
without gratitude. They boldly faced, and finally overcame, an 
effete social, political, and religious tyranny and superstition, which 
was armed with all the terrors of the law. But, in doing this, 
they had constantly insisted on one set of intellectual qualhies, 
and as constantly ignored or endeavoured to repress ahothgr. They 
made wit the test’ of truth, and common-sense éhe criterion of 


credibility. Hence, with all their clearness, polish, and brilliancypihey==—O" 


are meee in ae Ss af perception, warmth of passion, and imeginh- 


e ° ° 
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tive ‘insight. t could not well be otherwise. The leaders of an army’ 
have to fight-the enemy, not to enquire into*his motives of the justice 
of his cause; and men who livéd in an age when ald women were 
burned -for witchoraft were better..¢mployed ‘in ridiculing the super- 
stition than in investigating: its origin. It is only because the strong- 
holds: of popular’ credulity have been so completely broken down that we 
can now quietly ddiire the picturesquenees of ‘their ruins, and even’ 
regard them with a certain sentimental regret. Still the views of the 
age. that demolished them were essentially party views, and they were 
therefore one-sided. Its conception of the’ human mind, of history; of 
poetry and art, was shallow and: inadequate ;, and this, as soon as its 
work: was done, was sure to lead to an intellectual reaction. 

This great mental revulsion was felt at least as strongly in Germany 
as elsewhere, but it‘did not there lead directly to’ any reagsertion of 
the.old faiths. The’ sentimentality which characterised one phase of 
the change, 4t is true, assumed not unfrequently a mystical form, but 
this pietism was confined to single circles, which were chiefly of an aris- 
tocratic character,‘and to those who stood immediately under. their - 
influence.. It took no hold of the popular imagination, and though 
Goethe was interested in it for a ‘time, in his early youth, he had quite 


outgrown its charm, before even the first of his great works was pro- 


duced. .He therefore approached the story of Faust from quite a 
different point of view from that of Marlowe. The deep ethical signi- 
ficance which it had once possessed had departed. A new spirit must 


, be breathed into it*if it was to receive a new life. 


To do this was: no easy task. Marlowe had only to realise and 


` depict a conception of the popular fancy. His task began and ended 


‘with “his hero’s character and earthly fate: The God he rejects, the 


Lucifer whom he actepts as-his Lord, the heaven he loses, the hell in 
which he must dwell for ever, were all familiar to the imagination of 
the spectator. The very difficulty of the compact, on which we have 
dwelt, must have seemed slight to those who believed that such bargains 
were by no means rare. But Goethé had to picture all. these things so 
as to render them credible to a sceptical audience. He had to construct 
a plan of human life, the heights above it, and the depths below. 
Man’s highest aspiration, and his saddest failure, his firmest faith, and - 
his lightest doubt; must all be reflected in the picture. It is this that 
lends his Foust its peculiar character, that unites it to a work so different _ 
in @ery other respect as the Divine Comedy, apd that distinguishes it 
from ‘every othtr poem: Its subject is not a personal sorrow, but the 
tragedy of humay life. 


tame, yr cannot larg entes into an investigation of all’ the philosophical — 


méanings of. Goethd's great. poem. It has been studied from very ” 
diferent points of view, and explamed in aevery different, way by ' 
varioys ' German critics;eand thinkers of the mogt adverse schogh 


have Sequently nas it in ‘sypport of their ee S can 
° ~ 
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‘only touch on a few points, and on these only on aécount of their 
literary importance. On ‘turning to it from Marlowe's play, the first 
thing that strikes us is the entirely new conception of the hero’s 
position. In the English drama,ethe crime of Faustus consists in an 
effort to transgress the limits which divine wisdom has assigned to 
human nature. He is dissatisfied with the narrowness of human life, 
and disgusted with the pettiness of its aims. He is not content 
© st Ribas Canes satan wits 
To practise more than heavenly power permite.” 

His discontent, though it springs from no ignoble aspiration, is the 
commencement of a rebellion against God. In Goethe’s poem all these 
elements of Faust’s character are brought out even more fully because 
in greater detail; and yet, in spite of them, or rather indeed because of 
them, the Lord calls Faust “ His servant.” It is only to Mephisto- 
pheles that it seems ridiculous that he should ? 


ea 

The scorn of the “ mocking fiend” is centred upon Faust, because 
in him those elements in human nature are peculiarly apparent which 
he holds in the highest confempt. ff the sons of God draw strength 
from gazing on the face of the Lord, if they like to watch the circling 
and to listen to the music of the spheres, he has rf objection. It is 
not his way of amusing himself, and their langtage seems a little high 
flown, but every one to his taste. Nor does he quarrel with the beasts 
that perish after the short span of life grantgd them has been passed 
in fall accordance with their natural instincts. ‘But man, the queer 
little god of the world, who only uses his reason to make himself more 
bestial than the beasts, is the constant subject of his bitter jests. He 
would have been better without that faint ray or semblance of the 
heavenly light, since ‘his highest effort or aspiration is but the short 
spring of a grasshopper, more of a hop than a flight, from which the 
weary creature sinks to sing its old song in the grass, and to thrust its 
nose into every heap of dirt. - It is thus that human life, with its noble 
longings, its high purposes, and pitiful performances, appears to Mephis- 
topheles. But it is not thus the Lord judges. He sees in Faust’s 
lofty, if vague, yearningg, in his discontent with every good that is af{ain- 
able and therefore finite, the first green buddings of theetreg which are 
the promise of future flowers and fruit. True he npw serves in con- 
fusion, doubt, and darkness; but he shall be brpught, jn due timendp t 
clearness of day. . Amid all his perplexities, a consciousness of the right 
way is left to guide him, and it ip only by ceasing to strive. after gqpd 
that men can be set free from error. Thuse contempt of man is here 
represented as being P of the eu a trust in Rim that of the 
r e” ~ ° 
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good spirit, awd what to ciarkowe was oust darkest arime is tof 
Goethe his noblest virtue. *' 

In the Prologue i in Heaven the great ethical conception on which the 
poem rests is brought clearly beforeeus. On. the one side stands the 
pure intelligence which delights in loving contemplation of the creative 
power ; on the other the spirit who continually denies, and who would fain 
destroy., Between: the two, and sabject to both, lie the action, passion, 
and thought of mav. As Mophintopheles says in a later scene ; 

ze Mone 3 ae in eternal laon p 
O'er you for ever changeth day with 
u. Now, just as human life: is ed from the one point of view. or 
the other, it must appear noble or ignoble, a grand effort which is con- 
tinually checked and thwarted, and yet unvanquished by its thousand- 
fold defeat, or an empty and sorry farce, that ends- in. tears instead of 
_ laughter. This fundamental opposition in the conception of our being. 
` ‘finds its fall expression in what German critica have called the wager in 
heaven. : Mephistopheles, boasts, of his ability to deprive the Lord of 
His “ somewhat remarkable” servant, and free permission is granted him 
to tempt and mislead Faust to the utmost of his power, as long as he 
remains on earth. But even: while he poia in: qie: SEES -his 
certain triumph, and threatens, ms s \ 
LT Basia eal a tags = o- 

sien ad OF the E E Cee 
_ It is clear from this dpening that the’ conclusion of the. tragedy must 
be different from that, which was so forcibly: depicted .by. Marlowe., 
, The soul of this Faust egnnot in the end. be lost ; nay, in. all-its sins 
:ı and errors it must,.in some strange way, be working outiits deliverance: 
' For even with.the.signature of. the, bond, the woul of., Faust would: not 
be . forfeited, the wager of Mephistopheles would not be. gained: As 
long .as the spirit of the hero. can still aspire, as long as it casta. all the: 
gifts of earth -aside with: a proud dissatisfaction, as long as it does not 
devour; the dus} with a hearty relish, it remains the servant of the 
Lord, serving. Him in. a “remarkable fashion,” and amid. pwi and 
perplexity, it may be, bot still His own. . 
- Thua the conflict that is here brought before us is not one e 
the will of man and a higher law, nor even, that between, our sensuous 
and four spiritual nature. It..has a wider scope and a. profounder 
meaning. „It ds the unceasing struggle between the creative. and 
destructive” powe of Nature, which makes up the whole.of what we 

if and death, that ig here depicted,.in its action on our intellectual 

ethical being. ‘'Bhis.is perhaps the grandest: generalisation upon. 
which a poet, ever based, his work., 1g goes deeper than the diginctions 
between right and wrong,ggood and evil, beauty and deformity, ` Aleka 
and falsehood, for it includes all these. To the réfidttive mind , of 
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‘course, ever this opposition appears an illusjpn, and the Creator and the 


destroyer are one. But &s long as men are born into this world to 
toil, to struggle, and to dream, life must seem to them a continual 
conflict, and here this conflict is r8duced to its simplest terms. 

In Goethe’s conception of the world there is no broad distinction 
between mind and matter. The vital force whose manifestations we 
constantly admire in the external world becomes, in the spiritual nature 
of man, aspiration; in his intellectual being, thought; in his practical 
life, creative and organising activity. The power which forms the 
crystal and the cell, which heaves the mountain into its place, and 
peoples the ocean and the forest with life, is the same that brings 
religious, social, and political systems into being, and that produces 
the works of the philosopher, the poet, and the artist. Into the philo- 
sophical value of this theory we have no intention of inquiring, but it 
must be fully realized before the structure of the poem can be 
understood. 

Opposed to this omnipresent creative power stands Mephistopheles, 
who hates and would fain thwart every one of its manifestations. But 
he himself perceives that his efforts are vain. In spite of all his waves, 
tempests, earthquakes, and fires, the earth and the ocean still remain; 
he has buried whole races of men and animals, but the youthful blood 
still pulses in new generations; and in air, earth, and water, from 
thousands of germs, a new life is brought forth. But his fiendish 
nature will not let him rest, and so what he cannot do on a great scale 
he constantly attempts on a small one. As hg cannot sweep worlds , 
into nothingnees, he is content to amuse himself with ruining a home, 
or thwarting the endeavour of a life This conception is sustained 
throughout the tragedy, and realized in the most minute particulars ; 
not merely in single instances of malignant mischief, in which Mephis- 
topheles cannot refrain from doing a little injury for the mere love of 
the thing, almost as thoughtlessly as we give a copper to a beggar, but 
in his very style of thought and diction. In one of his small poems, 
Goethe says : 

“Was fruchtbar ist allein ist wahr.” 
(Only that which is fruitful is true.) Only the thought, that is to say, 
which opens up new worlds to the intellect and the imagination, or 
which, passing into the region of practical life, can exercise an organiz- 
ing influence upon it, is indeed a truth. Now, in all the ear es 
of Mephistopheles, brilhant, witty, and shrewd as it is, no trace of 
vitality is to be found. His words are bright and sterile ms jewels, 
occasionally very precious in themselves, but dead thinga, to be eagerly 
admired and carefully stored away, but not to be ast into the “seod- 
field of time” in hope of any future harvest, 

It is berdly°possible eto conceife of a greatér contrast than that 
besween the Mpphistophilis of Marlowe anfl the Mephistopheles of 
a dae each yas ete suifed to the purpose of the poet who 
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. oreated it. THe work of the former in the world, as far as *the drama’ 
allows us to see, is pure and unmixed evil ; yet this evil-seems to arise 
rather from his position than his nature. He is, an enemy of God, 
and it is séme consolation to the wrefched to have companions in their 
anguish ; therefore he tempts men. But he does not delight in crime 
and destruction for their own sake ; he has not heartily resolved, “ Evil, ' 
be thou my good ;” he'cannot forget the heaven he has lost, or the face 
of the God: whom he has offended. Hence, we cannot but feel that, 
if his sin could only be forgiven, he might yet be restored to holiness ° 
and peace. “Think’st thou,” he exclaims—. : 
‘© (í Think’st thou that I, who saw the face of God, ' G 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, : 
‘Am not tormented by ten thousand hells, 
sone In being deprived of everlasting bliss?” 
na This grand and settled gloom serves as a dark background for the 
thoughtlessness of Faustus, and impresses on us, as nothing else could 
do, the awful character of the sacrifice he is making. Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles, on the other hand, while continually desiring evil, 
continually produces good. But his whole heart’ is in- his work, he 
_ Tejoices in it as the artist in the exercise of his ‘art, or Shakespeare’s- 
` Richard III. in the use of his cunning. In the lawless ages he. was 
ready enough to employ fire and iron, rapine and cruelty ; now that he. 
finds the mockery of every earnest effort and elevated feeling more 
effective, he makes use of that. But his*purpose remains the same; 
and if.he seems tg us less loathsome and hideous than the devils of 
. Dante, it is perhaps chiefly because our own faults never seem to us 
‘quite as unpardonable‘as those of others. But in all this evil there’ 
is good. It is-only because it is in a’ certain sense true that “all that 
- domes into being deserves to perish ” that it falls under Mephistopheles’ 
Ì power. For in life no ideal is ever perfectly realised, and the creative 
power, therefore, never finds a fall and free expression. It-has to shape 
to itself a form out of a heterogeneous substance, and to bend to its 
purpose the selfish interests and wayward passions of men. -Hence, 
even in its purest period, no church or society is entirely pervaded by 
. the idea which it embodies, and from which it draws its living power, 
and too often, asit grows in outward state and consequence, the inward 
vitality decays. It is then that the destroying spirit gains power over 
it, and his work, though malignant, is salutary, since it clears the way 
for new approximations to an end that can never be entirely 
attfnod. Thus Mephistopheles hates everytRing that exists because 
it bears whines to creative power; it falls under his dominion because 
ite testimony is ‘faltering and inadeguate. It is clear that for such a 
it as this there ‘can “be no See since heaven would be to it ` 
cruelest of hells.” 
° We hav already sén that in onè eae Faust is ‘pre-efinantly.a 
servant of thg Lord, ‘in*another he is peculiarly expgsed to the wiles 
of Mephistopheles, -Through alb the earlier aona he NO “no 
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sperzonal good; the joy fof which he longs is that of ¢he angels who 
calmly and reverently cotemplate the great work of creation, When- 
ever he can see anything in this way it gladdens him: hence his 
delight in the balmy* sunshine of the spring afternoon, when all Nature 
is quickening to a new life; and even in the simple amusements of the 
common people, from which Wagner, but for his distinguished company, 
would turn with aversion as something coarse and vulgar. Such 
moments, however, are but rare. He would fain float a disembodied 
. spirit in the calm evening light over oceans and continents, and be con- 
tent only to gaze down upon them; nay, he would wander out into the 
quiet moonlight and bathe himself well again in the night-dew but for 
the thirst of knowledge which possesses him. From that he cannot 
escape. Yet everywhere impalpable walls shut him out from the truth 
that would satisfy him; he cannot grasp the central meaning of life, or 
gaze, as it were, face to face, on creative power. . Hence, all he has 
learned seems empty and vain, mere word-lumber; his knoerledge never 
deepens into a conviction, and it is therefore sterile. He feels ‘that be 
is only leading his scholars round a dull and unending circle, not 
onwards to any high point of vision or noble task. So little have all 
his studies profited him! Nay, they seem to him to have been worse 
than useless, to have led him away from the true sources of being. 
“ Statt der lebendigen Natur, 
Da Gott die Menschen schuf hinein, 
Umgiebtįn Rauch und Moder nur 
i Dick Thiergeripp und Todtenbeit.” 
(Instead of the living nature, into the midst of whick God created men, — 
only the skeletons of beasts and churchyard bonés, in smoke and mouldi- 
ness, surround thee l) 

The reason of all this is obvious. The angels who stand in the 
presence of the Lord may gaze in calm rapture on the worlds that circle 
beneath their feet, and Faust may feel something of the same joy in 
viewing a form of life that is distant from his own; but he can never 
look upon the whole world in this way, because he himself is a part of 
it. If he is to enter into any true connection with the creative spirit, 
it cannot be by contemplation or intellectual sympathy, but by becoming 
its organ. Must he not quail before the appearance of the Earth 
Spirit, even though he feels his inmost nature is superior to the being 
whose presence he cannot endure? He isa man, and to him the work 
of a man is appointed; and so through all these earlier scenes, an 
impulse to action al tes with a desire for knowledge, and a longing 
for an almost impersonal delight in the beauty of the uniwerag. This is 
that consciousness of the right way of which the Lord has spoken, and 
it grows upon Faust until he can find no more, fitting, rendering for the 
commencement of St. John’s Gospel than the words, “In the beginnitg 
was the deed.” o Aor? ô è A è 
e This lesson has been so frequently ands earnestly insisted gn of 
late years that if seems needless to dwell. upon it. °“ The end of 
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life is not a hought but an action,” has feon zo often repeated as tø 
become ‘almost a truism. ° On the lips ofeour great teachers it is 
wholly true; is it always sd in the ears of their'hearers? It is wholly 
false unless we remember that theegreatost of fll actions have been 
honest and noble words; that, even if we accept the lowest practical 
standard; the Sermon on the Mount has exercised a greater influence on 
the development of our race than any of the «battles or ‘diplomatic 


triumphs on which historians love to dwell. ‘The saints are dead; their , 
` long fastings, their cruel scourgings, their bitter penances, are all but, 


"forgotten; nay, hardly by a strong effort of the-imagination can we 
realise that 'qnce they were; but the Imitation remains, not only a 
living witness of medieval Christianity, but an unfailing source of 
peace and comfort to thousands who have never heard of St. Columba 
or St. Francis of Assisi, and whose only idea of a monkish cell is that 
it is.in some way connected with a soul-destroying superstitioh and ‘a 
pitiless tyranny. Indeed, if a thought which cannot embody itself in 
action is sterile, action without thought is wholly inconceivable, and all 
the, noble deeds the world has seen.have been wrought in the service of 
some great idea. ` ae 

But to return to Faust: while the impulse to action is growing 
strong within him, all means for its exercise are denied him. He is 
imprisoned in a narrow life which affords no room for his energy, and 
no door of escape seems open to “him, except the gloomy one of a self- 
chosen death. Worst of all, those illusions by which kind ‘Nature 
-tempta ' her wayward children to healthful exertion have all made 

* themselves thin air ahd vanished before the colourless light of his 

thought. He has gased steadily on the things that men desire, and 

found them not only worthless but fraught with poison for the soul. 

. When we gain the good things of the world, so he ponders, every interest 
-that rises above therm seems folly and madness; the imagination that 

was wont to wing its way to the eternal learns to dwell contentedly in 

_@ little cage; čare builds its nest in our hearts; and what we do as 

‘well as what we suffer impedes the souls advance. ‘In such darkness 

and perplexity does Faust serve the Lord; but from all these things he” 

must -be delivercd if he is to be brought to the light of day. . The hand 
that leads him from his prison is that of Mephistopheles, who: is thus 
serving the purpose of the Lord even when he is most anxious to thwart it. 

_ ikti impossible that, the man who is proudly conscious of a certain 
supfriority to the Earth Spirit should look upoy the Spirit of Evil as his 

equal, or greatly desire anything that he has to give. Here again the 

contrast betweep the’ English and the German poem is very strongly ~ 
marked. The injaginatjon of Marlowe's hero is fired by the thought of 
cmbounded power aad unlimited enjoyment.. By his own act he sum- 


agons, the devil, and gells his soul go hint for, the possessio of these ` 


t . In Goethe’s drema, on the other hand, it is Mophistopheles 
who seeks his*prey. - Faust from the first treats him With contempt as 
: = e. 
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an inferior’ nature; but so ‘great is his self-despair, suck is his disgust 
with the life that surrounds him, that he ts ready to seize even this 
means of escape. But he knows the devil is not likely to do anything 
“for God’s sake,” fOr Christian aharity, as we should say, and so he 
desires the agreement between them to be clear. But this contract 
is no deed of sale; it is again a wager. You boast of your gifta, he 
says; I know that they sre worthless, but if you can satisfy me, I am 
content to be your servant :— 


è t When I to any moment say, 
_ £0 pause awhile, thou art so sweet, 


4 
cre 
Hence the same action which is in the one poem the result of the 
highest hope and expectation, is in the other the outcome of the deepest 
despondency. 

It is evident that by means of the two wagers Goethe has avoided 
the difficulties which Marlowe failed to overcome. When*we realize 
the character and situation of Faust, such a compact does not appear 
improbable. Do not unhappy men frequently stake their whole future 
on even less promising chances? The central interest of the play, too, 
is undiminished by this agreement, since its conclusion is still undecided ; 
while this leading idea gives a certain unity to scenes which, particularly 
in the Second Part, are otherwise but loosely connected with one 


another. $ 


e 
When we compare the two wagers, we are at once struck by one very 
important differenee between them. The Lord distinctly limits the time 
during which Faust shall be exposed to the temptations of Mephistopheles 
to the period of his life on earth; Faust really stakes his soul. If this 
“ child of hell” can satisfy him, he is content ta belong to him for ever ; 
nay, in that case would not the realm of darkness be his fitting place ? 
In other respects the second wager only serves to bring into a cloarer 
light the thought embodied in the first. If Mephistopheles can indeed 
fulfil his boast, and so blind and deaden the spirit of his victim that he 
shall desire nothing better than the poor joys that he has to give, then 
both his wagers are gained. But we feel at once that this is impossible. 
If Faust ever arrives at an abiding peace, it must be in the exercise of his 
highest nature; and then the wager with the Lord is lost, though that 
with His servant may be technically won. Such a time does come. When 
Faust, old, infirm, and blind, stands at the door of his palace to listen to 
the busy work ,of the lapourers who, at his command, have aes a 
whole province from the sea, and thus formed a home wheré milions may 
dwell, not indeed in perfect peace and security, but inethe presence of 
auch dangers only as call forth the best energjes and noblest virtues 
of men, he feels that he is doing a great work, and wh that consciousness 
he is satisfjed. But this ponent, ipstead of consigning him ¢o the wilt 
of+Mephistopheles, delivers him from the powereof evil for ever. Heghas 
found and accepted his place as a servant of the Divine creative power, 
6 e e 
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and henceforth the destroying spirit hes might only over fhe dead and 
worn-out body. ° 

At ‘first sight it may seem strange that so cunning a spirit should 
thus outwit itself, but the reason iseclear. Meplfistopheles has here to 
do-with a power that lies beyond the sphere of his comprehension. 
“Whien,” Faust has contemptuoysly asked him, “ When was a human ' 
soul with its high aspiration ever understood by such as thou?” He. 
knows men well, but his knowledge is that of the man of the world, 
not the post. He is acquainted with.all their weaknesses, their vanities, , 
their failures; he can flatter their foibles and use them for his ends. 
All that a careful observation can teach he has learned; but from that 
deeper insight which springs from love his very nature excludes him. 
Hence the more unimportant the circumstances the more likely his 
jndgment is to be correct. He will be right in ninety-nine cases, the 
hundredth being the only one of deep moment. He can calculate with 
exactitude the chances of a Court intrigue, a diplomatic scheme, or a 
mercantile venture; but as soon as a strong passion or a deep conviction 
intervenes, all his wisdom is turned to foolishness. In Faust he has to 
do with a soul whose nature is rooted in that high spiritual element, 
with a man possessed of all the gifts of genius, though without that 
strong impulse in a single direction which usually accompanjes them, 
and therefore his plana with ect to him are continually crossed and 


' frustrated. Faust either turns with simplg weariness from the pleasures 


he places before him, or he discovers in them’s spiritual nourishment, 
of which the tempter had not dreamed. To the pure all things are . 
“pure; to the froward hil things are froward; and what in the conception 
and. purpose of Mephistopheles is wholly vile, becomes noble and 
gracious in the action gf Faust. ` ; 

This is particularly obvious in the episode of Gretchen. - It is true 
that her heart is nowise in the gift of Mephistopheles, and that sho 
shrinks from him with an instinctive antipathy. He does not even 
bring about her meeting with the hero of the tragedy; but he has 
evidently desired’ some such inttigue, and he cares little who the 
object of it may be. And what is the result? We need not dwell on 
the purity, the beauty, and the passion of the love scenes, so different 
from anything an evil spirit can even imagine, which he views with 
dislike and dread,-and vainly endeavours to poison; but when, as he 
has foreseen and predetermined, sin follows, and guilt, and horror, what 
hhe gained? In the midst of the wild apd weird licentiousness of 
the Walpurgis night, the form of Gretchen rises before the eyes of 
Faust, and he {arne in disgust from the evil that surrounds him. From 
henceforth it isnot in the net of sensuality that he can be ensnared. 
And when the whole sad tale is over, the relation between him and his 
éempter has entirely.changed. Hétherto"Mephistophales has been the 
guide of Faust, and has led him almost whither he would; he now 
becomes an@® remains his servant, to do his bidding nd carry out his 
will’ p š e $ 
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` But theses scenes have are another and a deeper ` purpose. In 
his hero Goethe has picture a man who, in the midst of sin, and guilt, 
and error, works out bis own deliverance. Even his wrong actions are 
so many steps forward on a road Which is to end, not in hell, but in 
heaven. Infinite forgiveness, infinite help and pity, for the man who 
honestly struggles to attain what seems to him the best, is the key-note 
of the poem. Constant, unwearying effort, though it be marred with 
defeat and even stained by crime, shall at last find acceptance with the 
eLord: that is its moral lesson. It is a great truth to which all history 
bears witness, and one that it behoves us all to remember in an age 
that lays so great a stress on respectability and the neg&tive virtues. 
But it is not the whole truth, or there would not be so many desolate 
lives around us, so many shipwrecked souls. It was probably this that 
induced the poet to link: the story of Gretchen so closely to that of 
Faust. While insisting, with an earnestness which to most. moralista 
may appear dangerous, on the unimportance of any single action when 
compared with the whole tenor of a life, he may have thought it well 
also to show what tragic consequences a single action may sometimes 
involve. 

This could hardly have been done more forcibly than in the case of 
Gretchen. Her love grows into sin, she hardly knows how, and then 
not only its natural consequences, buteothers which no wisdom could 
have foreseen, drive her onward, with a fatal necessity of which she 
herself is hardly conscious, to crime and death. ‘Tyue, at any one 
moment she might have broken the chain by a strong act of resolution; 
but of such her nature is incapable, and she would have been far less 
lovable could she have done so. Aa it is, it seems as if all the super- 
uatural powers which contribute to the deliverance of Faust were united 
in her ruin. While the most doubtful chances are constantly decided in 
his favour, on her every possible evi] scems to be accumulated. Buteven 
as her error, such is her redemption. What Faust can hardly earn by 
the exertions of a lifetime is granted to her after a shorter though 
more bitter conflict. In the darkness and agony of her prison, she 
gares upon good ahd evil as he never beholds them. Before her stand, 
on one side the cruel and shameful death, on the other freedom with 
the man whom she loves; but her eyes are opened now; she prefers the 
reward of her sin; she gives herself to God, and is saved. Without this 
contrast the tragedy would have been wanting in intellectual complete 
ness; though a true, it weuld have been a one-sided and sectariatt 
picture of life. ° 

It is not our intention at present to enter upon any cofsideration of 
the Second Part of Faust, with its strange s@btleties of thought, 
diction, and rhythm. To do go to any purpose would demand a far ` 
greater space than*is at our disposal, and preauppéso a more Intimate 
acquaintance with he poem than most English’ readers arp likely #o 
possess. It was the storehouse in which Goethe treasured up the ripest 
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fruit of his thought, his arteand his experience. In no other work dof 
certain of the highest elements of the poet's genius appear to greater 
advantage, and in none is the richness, strength, apd flexibility of the 
German language so fally displayed. ° But the plan of the whole piece 
is so loose and disconnected that it is often difficult to trace any central 
thought, except those on which we have already dwelt. The human 
interest is frequently lost in a crowd of beautiful pictures and splendid 
but unreal abstractions; and the reader is constantly bewildered by 
vague suggestions of a.hidden meaning which he vainly endeavours to 
trace beyond thé limits of: single scene or passage. A poem, which 
has: been variotaly described as a satire on contemporary literature, an 
abstract of universal history, and a scheme for a grand theatrical ballet 
with -words, must be somewhat wanting in clearness and simplicity. 
This fault was inherent in the original design. It would have required 
a whole ‘segies of dramas adequately to treat the conception on which 
Fausi is based. We must have seen this universal genius engaged in 
every great province of human action, greatly and joyously, though un- 
restingly-productive in. each, and yet, at last, turning from it to some, 
new, sphere of activity. Something of this kind is placed before us m 
the Second Part, but the extent of his subject obliged Goethe to employ 
such condensation and so many sbstractions, that we constantly feel 
that we have to do with shadows gather than realities. As soon as this 
manner has been adopted, the temptatio to lend a single person or 
situation a multifgrm significance becomes almost irresistible, and thus _ 
the characters are apt,to seem meaningless from a very excess of 
meaning. But all these defects are greatly aggravated by the fect that 
the poem. was written in parts, and at long intervals. Thus,.in reading 
it, we are startled by comsthnt changes of manner and treatment, which 
distract the attention much as the partial discoloration of an ancient 
marble will distract the eye, particularly if the spota and stains have an 
‘accidental appearance of design. Certain passages gain an undue 
prominence by-the directness of their diction ; others are removed to a 
dreamier distance than was intended by the involved lyrical harmonies 
of. the verse. -Tho poet, too, has dealt, with particular fondness, on the 
scenes and situations that interested him, and thus lent them an im- 
portance disproportioned not indeed to their intrinsic beauty, but to - 
the -place they occupy in the general scheme of the tragedy, while 
are little more than sketched in.* Besides this, it sometimes 
seems as if the great master had grown wearyeof the limits of his art, 
as if he frould fain make his verse the vehicle of thoughts that do not 
belong to the Womain of poetry, but which he could not. otherwise 
gdequately exprtaé; af if he were impatient of the concreteness all:-art 
demands, not indeed im the languege ke. employs, but in the con- 
Straction 8f his plot, ànd the develdpment of his characters. ə Musicians 
say*that somgthing of the same kind is to be found i in the latest wotks 
of his great contemporary, Beethpven. . All these things gontribyte to 
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Ya the Second Part of Faust ita peculiar @haracter. Itis the most 
suggestive of books, and one that will always delight the lover of 
poetry, and grow opqn him, instead of losing its charm, as the years 
pass by; but, at the same time, it would be the worst possible model for 
& young writer. 

In strong contrast with the abstract and disconnected execution of 
the Second Part, stands the First, with its firm realization of character 
„and constant felicities of treatment. The design involved many grave 

° difficulties. The ethical conception on which it rested was in perfect 
harmony with the most advanced modern thought, the tale itself was 
fall of sorcery and marvels. To lend these even a poetical credibility, it 
was necessary to remove them to a distance from reality, to separate them 
as far as possible from the usual experience of the reader or spectator. 
On the other hand, if we are to be interested in the spiritual life of the 
hero, we must feel that he is of the same nature as we are, that his 
conflicts are ours. <A study, however perfect, of some dead and buried 
phase of thought or feeling could have possessed only an, antiquarian 
interest, Thus the story must be made at once ancient and modern ; 
it must be brought near to us, and yet remain far away. And this has 
been done. The doubts of Faust, his difficulties and his aspirations 
are all those of Goethe’s own age, and yet we are never shocked by a 
sense of incongruity between them ard the magical machinery of the 
poem. This is the result of*a very subtle style of poetical treatment. 
The spiritual questionings of Faust are entirely freed from the acci- 
dental colouring of any age or mode of thoughts they are referred to 
no doctrinal system, but to the permanent elements of human life, and 
stated in their simplest, and therefore most broadly human form. On 
the other hand, a feeling of distance and mystery is suggested by the 
stage scenery, the costume of the characters, and their surroundings; ° 
and these are most forcibly marked in the scenes where we are brought 
most directly into the presence of supernatural agencies. As soon as 
we look upon Faust’s study, whose quaint architecture, huge folios, 
skulls, skeletons, and uncouth instruments are blackened by the dust 
and smoke of years, we feel that we have to do with the conditions of a 
life very different from our own. And it is here, in the grotesque 
witch’s kitchen, or in the fitful moonlight of the Walpurgis night, that 
the chief marvels of the poem are wrought. On the other hand, all 
that hes to do with Gretchen is brought as near as possible to fhe 
heart of the reader or spéttator. True, she wears a strange dress, and 
lives in an old-fashioned house, but the incidents of her fife were 
familiar to every German girl of her class in Goethe’s youth Thus 
the poem is set free from all the limitations of time and space; we feek 
that it has a reality of its own which may well bp different from that, 
of our axrpérience, and we willingly. surrender qprselves to its charm. 

Goethe was eqpally happy in his choice of verse. Without entering 
into any vered metrical question, iteis clear that thg more obviously 
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artificial a poetical form is, the further it removes its subject from the 
realm of reality, Thus, to take an example, when the players were intro- 
duced into Hamlet, it was necessary to raise their rgpresentation as far 


over the level of the tragedy as the lafter stood above that of real life. , 


Accordingly, in the Player’s speech, Shakespeare employs a loftiness of 
diction and an’ amount of imagery that would be quite out of place in 
the actual drama, and in the play within the play, which could not be 
treated thus, he has recourse to rhyme. In both cases these passages 
are introduced by prose scenes, the more clearly to mark the distance. 


No poet ever felt more accurately than Goethe the peculiar power of . 


the various fortis of verse. -By writing Faust in irregular rhyme, he 
removed his subject from the trammels of reality, and at the same time 
he secured a poetical level, from which it was easy to rise tq im- 
pessioned lyrical feeling, or to pass to those simple expressions of pathos 
or tendernesg, which are the chief charm of so many old songs. When 
. Faust speaks, the verse is often sublime; in the mouth of Mephisto- 
pheles, it is epigrammatic ; in that ‘of Gretchen, it is as natural and 
pathetic as the prattle of a child. Twice only in the First Part does the 
. poet find it necessary long to abandon a form'so well suited to his pur- 
poses. When, after the garden sceue, Faust flees to the woods and 
mountains, to pour out in grateful adoration the new sense of the glory 
of nature and of life which his laye has brought him, rhyme is aban- 
doned, and the passage tHus gains a solemmity of its own that raises it 
above the passion pf the scenes that surround it,* and when he firat 
hears of the misery of Gretchen, and awakens, as it were, from his 
dream of life to the dreadful reality of his guilt, the scené is written in 
prose, and thus acquires an awful force and directness. Such remarks 
as these may appear trifftng, but it is in such things that the hand of 

the Master is shown. ee 
In another respect, too, the poem will well repay the careful attention 
of the critic. In no form is the story peculiarly suited to the theatre, and 
in that which we have been endeavouring to trace it had lost several of its 
dramatic elements. Nor was Goethe a great dramatist in the sense in 
which we apply that word to Shakespeare and several of his contem- 
poraries. Such of his works as retain possession of the German stage 
do so chiefly in virtue of their poetical beauty, of the skill with which 
the characters are delineated, and the warmth, depth, and delicacy 
of he passion. The natural sympathies of the moat uninstructed are 
excited by an adequate representation of Egmont, and no refined 
audience tan fail to derive pleasure from the noble thought and diction 
` of Iphigenia, of to be delighted with the beauty and subtle psychology 
of Tasso. But af ston fs we compare either of these with an Elizabethan 
slay, we feel that the German poet has mot learned to dwell with, all 
fut exclusive fondness on those elertents of human nature which can be 
æ For the same reason, the chief passage in the scene in which Faust explains? his 

. despost con vigkions to Gretchen is left unrhymed. ` 
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rendered, fiot only comprphensible, but visible, and on sach incidents as 
appeal strongly to the eye, and ‘which therefore must affect us far more 
deeply when seen than when mgrely related. Indeed, Goethe’s whole 
connection with the theatre seems to have been occasioned rather by 
external circumstances and the condition of German literature in his 
youth than by a natural impulse. He dwelt with preference on the 
harmonies rather than the dissonances of life; of the stern joy which the 
tragic poet feels in the crash of mighty opposites, of the awe-filled glad- 
ness with which he watches the clouds of destiny gather and sweep 
onwards till they have covered the sunny heavens with one sable pall, 
of the whirlwind of circumstance and the tempest of passion, he knew 
nothing ; or rather he turned from these things, with perhaps a healthier 
instinct, to the softer music of calmer scenes. But therefore he never 
approached the heroic tone of the highest tragedy. When he moves 
us most it is by the picture of a wrecked idyl; his deepest emotion 
is pathetic, and finds a fitting vent in tears. Who ever wept over 
Macbeth and Lear ? True, the tears may gather in our eyes at certain 
passages, as that in which the old king recovers from his madness to 
recognize his daughter, but they are quickly checked by the grander 
terror of the succeeding scenes. Of this tragic terror no trace is to 
be found in all Goethe’s works; and just as the worst faults of our 
Elizabethan dramatists were generaMy owing to the intensely dramatic 
character of their genius, Which refused to submit to any ssthetical 
restraint, the greatest beauties of Goethe’s plays invariably bear witness 
to his poetical rather than his dramatic talent. * 

This only renders it the more remarkable that he should have 
succeeded in making an acting play out of so unpromising a subject as. 
hie own conception of Faust. That he did “bo is chiefly owing to the 
admirable akill with which the author has employed all the resources 
of the stage to lend an adventitious interest to the representation. The 
Jong soliloguies and philosophical discussions gain theatrical life from 
such effects as the appearance of the Earth Spirit, the distant tones of 
the Easter hymn, and the music and tableau with which Mephistopheles 
charms Faust to slesp. The high intellectual character of the earlier 
scenes is relieved by the gaiety and humour of the scene before the 
gates. In fact, from beginning to end, the stage is occupied by a 
constant succession of incidents, which, if they do not always greatly 
advance, at least never interfere with the action of the play, and ghich 
lend it a life and moti®n that the mere reader would hardly imagine it 
to possess. In one respect Goethe had a great advantage over most 
dramatists. His study of the plastic arts had been long and earnest, 
and its influence may be traced in almost all *hiselater works, but mpst 
of all in his dramas. Not contgnt with never, placing an actor * a 
position *in which he must appear awkward, he constantly sketches 
groups and sitwations which have only to be realised to delight tif eye. 
The actreés who, as Gretchen, feile to ap to the best advantage in, 
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such scenes as that with *the casket, and the one before the Mater 
Dolorosa, must be singularly wanting in tact and grace, and- the same 

is true both of Faust and Mephistopheles. In faat, Goethe always sees 
the situation he draws, down to its smallest detail; and though he 
seems to have seen some of his plays rather as a series of single pictures 
than as a living and perpetually changing whole, this is hardly 
perceptible in Faust; at least, it never chills the rapid and apparently 
spontaneous movement of the drama. 

If, putting all theatrical considerations aside, we examine only the z 
poetical structure of the piece, it is impossible to praise the art of the poet 
too highly. Almost every passage might serve as an example.of this; but 
it is, perhaps, most apparent in the way in which the story of Gretchen 
is told.. We see her love and sin at first only as she and-her lover ses 
them. We know them only from low words of fond endearment, from the: 
sighs she byathes over-her spinning-wheel, from her self-reproach of her 
former harshness, from her agonised prayer to the Madonna. Like all 
true passion, her love is blind to evérything but its own joy and pain, and 
we look upon it with impassioned eyes. The gibes of Mephistopheles, it is 
true, remind us of other considerations, but we push them impatiently 
aside, as Faust does. And then, as it must, there comes an end of all 
this. The words of the dying Valentine reveal to Gretchen and to us 
. what we: had forgotten before, the relation of this love to all the rest of 

life. It is thus the passionate dream, with’all its sadness and its sweet- 
ness, looks to the outside world; such are its frightful consequences. But 
it is not against man only that Gretchen has sinned, and the next scene 
is enveloped in a still deeper gloom. The dim aisles of the Gothic ' 
cathedral, the low solemn tones of the organ, the.sublime words of the 
Requiem, all lend a grfhdeur as well as a bitterness to her remorse. 
The petty accidents of her narrow life have all vanished: she is nothing ` 
now but a guilty soul standing alone at the bar of the Eternal, and 
there, too, she; has no excuse to plead.. Then she is withdrawn from 
our sight till the measure of ber sin and misery is complete, and when 
we again behqldj-her'she is cowering in terror on the dungeon-floor. 
Thus, all that is truly tragic in the story is clearly brought before us, 
all that is only misery and wretchedness is carefully concealed. 
To many it May,seem that such criticism as this is a mere waste of 
_ time, since all our. inquiries, like those of Faust, must fail to grasp the 
viigi principle which lends the poem its real power over the imagination. 
er all is agid and done, we find that the Wghest charm has eluded 
-our analfais. “It:is true that some great, though none of the greatest, 
poems are ing.in the harmony of structure which we have been 
qndeavouring partiglly*to trace, and it is quite conceivable that a work 
‘might possess all the deep thought and ‘masterly exgcution of Faust 
and yet fail to affect us. But as the man. of scienc& carefully 
exafhines the structure of an animal.or a plant, weehave striven® to 
. dissegt some partią pf this-work of genius, with no greater Bope than he 
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Naeran of discovering te eas ey of jts life. Unless we entirely 
fail in such investigations, we shall always r a strange and sometimes 
“unexpected harmony between the various parts, and by tracing this we 
may discover, not indeed in whaé the life consists, but at least how it 
manifests itself. Only in such cases our position to the work before us 

" must be that of the student, not of the judge; and we must remember 
that every great poem, like every organism, is perfect in a way peculiar 
to itself. It is, therefore, in general quite useless to compare them for 
the purpose of deciding which is less or greater than the other, and we 
have no common standard of excellence with which all may be.compared. 

‘Thus we have said that the fundamental conception of Faust is, 
perhaps, the grandest generalization on which a poet ever based his 
work; but it does not by any means follow that Faust is the greatest, 
‘of poems. A man with no ethical convictions, either sincerely held or 
assumed for an æsthetical purpose, will never be able to produce a great 
epic or tragedy. For art demands clearness above all thimgs, and to & 
mind which.is continually oscillating between materialism and ultra- 
montanism, all the relations of life must appear confused. It is only 
when a single point of view has been adopted that they group themselves 
into proper order, and a true perspective becomes possible. But what 
‘point of view is adopted is, in all poetical respects, indifferent, and in the 
vast majority of great poems it is quietly assumed rather than insisted 
on. Shakespeare’s conception of life is so broadly human, that almost 
all of us believe him to have shared our opinions. In most other cases, 
the writer has silently accepted the belief of his age, and, treating that 

' as the one possible standpoint, has quietly drawn the scenes he delineated 
as they appeared when seen from it. We may or we may not be able 
to reconstruct his creed from his works; he sgems to consider it either a 
matter of course or of indifference, and never thrusts it upon us. In 
general it is a sign of inferior art when the moral purpose of a book 
becomes too obvious, and for the most part it is those whose opinions 
have the smallest value who are most anxious thus to obtrude them on 
the reader’s notice. 

But to this rule there are two great exceptions—the Divine Comedy 
and Faust. In both these cases the philosophical conceptions of the 
writer form not merely the basis, but the framework of the poem, and no 
passage can be fully understood until it has been considered in its 
relation to them. Yet even here it is not the abstract system that 
lends the poem its vame. The most ardent admirers of Dante %re to 
be found among those who entirely reject his creed; amd if this is not 
equally the case with Goethe, it is because he stands too near to the 
interests of the present day for most of us go be able to regard his 
greatest work in a purely poetical light. ° ° 

It iœ not Uiffcalt to underst#nd the motives that induced him to 
insist 80 strongly on his speculative opiniens. His age had accepted 
most of ,the ‘negative results at which the eu of the preceding 
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` period had arrived, but it refed to A satisfied with them. re 
heads of men were sceptical, but their hearts yearned for a religious 
belief, and their souls for loftier ideals. Old poems and forms of faith 
. were eagerly studied. Everywhere there was a loging for bolder flights 
of the imagination, and a more sublime and all-absorbing passion than the 
literature of the eighteenth century could supply. But for the most’ 
part these aspirations were without form.and void; sad questionings of 
, & universe that remained dark and silent, which ended in no firm con- 
viction of any kind. Goethe could not, therefore, adopt the creed of , 
his age, for it had none; and yet, as he had to deal with the deepest 
secrets of the human heart, some firm conviction was necessary as a 
. basis of his imaginative structure, He, therefpre, created a mythology, 
. which might embody such a conception of the universe as men could 
still form and believe. It was not stated as a philosophical system, and 
pretended only to a poetical credibility ; but, as it was new, it could not 
be quietly assumed—it had to be clearly explained and developed. 

It requires no gift of prophecy to foresee that the time will come 
when the speculations of Goethe, like those of Dante, will only be 
studied on account of the light they throw upan his poetry, and when 
they will rather repel than attract the general reader. The purely 
poetical merits of Faust will then have become clearer, and they will 
be more generally understood. But it will have lost the subtle charm © 
by which it now fascinates so many thoyghtfnl minds. -The hidden 
meanings that dawn upon us with a new promise of spiritual light and 
guidance will then*be forgotten or disregarded. It will be one of the 
world’s great poems, and nothing’ more. To our age it has another 
and deeper, if not a higher, significance. It was thus fhat*a modern 
man, of strangely universal gifts and culture, and intense intellectual 
earnestness, viewed human life; it was thus he thought of questions 
that still retain their vital interest. He had barne our sins and carried 
our sorrows; he was tried in the fire that we too have to endure, and 
the message he brings is one of victory, peace, and deliverance. It is 
this that has made- Faust the gospel of modern Germany, as well as the 
greatest work her literature has to boast. 
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ON A POSSIBLE POPULAR CULTURE. 


I Working Classes of this country are very generally, and we 
venture to think very justly, accredited with the possession of 
“sound common sense,” “shrewd intelligence,” and other the like 
mental characteristics of a more or less intuitive order. But not even 
their best friends or warmest admirers can say of them that they are æ 
cultured class. Culture is of course a relative term. In its higher, 
more strictly esthetic sénse, it could not. regsonably be looked for 
among the working classes. Here, however, the word is not intended 
to apply in this higher sense. We use it in its simpler, more robust 
sense. The sense, that is to say,in which a moderate amount of well- 
directed general reading would make a fairly cultured man of: one 
already endowed with sound common-sense and shrewd intelligence. 
Taking this as a permissible and effective interpretation of the word, it 
would be quite natural to expect to find the quality of culture almost 
as.general a characteristic of the working classes, as is shrewd intelli- 
gence. Many individual members of those classes are thus cultured, 
though, compared with the vast aggregate of which they are units, their 
number merely makes up the proverbial exception that proves the rule. 
Of the general lack of culture among the great majority of the body 
there can unfortunately be no doubt. On that head there is no nged 
for demonstration. Theeliscussible phases of the question, the poihts 
that commend themselves to the earnest consideration of “all *terested 
in the solution of the great social problem of “the efevation of the 
masses,” relate to the causes from which: this absence of culture results, 
and the means whereby imprpvement in the matter might be effected. 
And it is to thef that we here purpose to addresf ourselves.* ° 
As this is held to be emphatically an afe of progrpss, and ethe 
question of popufar education has repeived a good deal of attention of 
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late years, it may be said er assumed that we must be advancing in this 
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_ matter of culture among the people at large. There area variety of 


‘circumstances a superficial consideration of which, would seem to justify 
such an opinion. A careful examirfation of the whole body of evidence 
bearing upon the subject will, however, it appears to us, lead to the 
much less satisfactory conclusion, that whatever tendency to movement 
there is in this respect, is rather of a retrogressive than a progressive 
character. ‘Elementary education, in its more merely mechanical sense, 
is no, doubt becoming more general and more extersive in its range, but» 
this progress is not to be taken as necessarily involving a concurrent ‘or 
corresponding degree of advancement in popular culture. It should 
be borne in mind that the Education Acts have not created a new 
system of education. They have simply extended the operations of a 
previously existing system. That system, ab it did previously exist, 
was so large, and had been at work so long, that we can fairly 
judge of it by-its froita; and its fruits were not and are not 
culture. Before elementary education was made compulsory by law, 
working-class children had for fully a generation been passing through 
the public elementary schools by hundreds of’ thousands. If, therefore, 
the' general effect of the educational processes of these schools had been 
to produce cultured men and women, the working classes as a body 
would have had w large leaven ef culture in it. As a matter of fact it 
is almost entirely destitute of such leavem, has certainly not enough of 
it to in any perggptible degree leaven the lump. But little cultured 'as 
the ordinary working-class boy may be on leaving.school, it will as a 


* rule be found:that he is at that time, not only relatively, but positively, 


a better educated and cultured personage than he will'be when he 
comes to man’s estate.» During the years that divide these two stages 
of his life, experience and necessity will bring out, will enlarge, and 


. strengthen his natural gifts of common-sense and shrewd intelligence. 
. But meanwhile he will have shed his mere schoolboy, mere’ lesson-book 


‘ knowledge, and will not have continued the wotk of educational culture 


on any other lines; and-in the vast majority of instancés’this arrest of 
development in the direction of culture proves permanent. ‘ The extension 
of elementary education; as it has hitherto been understood, if-left to its 
single self, will give us a larger number of the pedple able to read’ the police 
intelligence of the lower types of weekly newspapers, and ‘willing’ to 
Tead little else: But it will certainly not give us a cultured working- 
class. These- are painfal facts, but they ar@facts and must be counted 
with; 8f their truth and significance, none are more fully or sorrowfully 
aware than afe the cultivated few among the working-classes themselves. 

That educafiofi,is the first means to culture as an end goes without 


* saying, but means as we know may bedeft unemployed, or, worse still, 


may be “misdirected. In. the vase under ‘consideration, the want -of 
ca@ture is attributable ‘not to lack of primary'means gnd appliances, but 
to ¢he means being mistakenly or ineffectivély’ used, or mot applied at 
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Ni If the «vorking classes are to be cultured in a degree proportionate 
to their opportunities for acquiring culture, it must be chiefly through 
reading. An overwhelming and now constantly increasing majority of 
them can read; and, broadly speakifg, it may be said that in the present - 
day who can read may read, and have choice of reading. Our marvellously 
cheap literature includes a wide range of high-class reading. Free 
libraries, or others to which the subscriptions are little more than 
nominal, are scattered broadcast throughout the land. No man can 
*fairly plead want of access to books of a general culture-giving character. 
The want of culture among working-men must consequently be taken to 
arise—as in fact it does arise—from those of them who cAn read, either 
not reading at all, or confining their reading to forms of matter—we 
-canuot say Aferature—the influences of which are altogether bad ; bad 
negatively in that they do not give culture, and positively bad in 
that they establish a depravity of taste under the promptingg of which, 
metaphorically speaking, garbage is preferred to wholesome or delicate 
food. As there are very few who can read, but who do read more or 
less, this addiction to low and vitiating forms of reading remains as the 
‘most widely operating cause of the virtual non-existence of a popular 
culture; and never was this cause more potently operative than it is at 
the present time, Never before did the ranker forms of reading 
flourish so abundantly. Never before was there so little prospect of 
those given to such reading* being driven to more wholesome mental 
food by a limited supply of garbage. In this respect the working- 
classes were much more fortunately situated a generation ago than they 
are at this day. True, even then penny dreadfuls were not unknown, 
but every week did not bring forth its new one. Nor did they appeal 
so directly to boys as do the existing race of dreadfuls. The Boy High- 
wayman, The Boy Brigand, The Boy Pirate, The Boy King of the Outlaws, 
&c., are modern inventions. The long drawn out Mysteries of London and 
Mysteries of the Court, the leading dreadfuls of the last generation, were 
happily not meat for babes. , Then, as now, also penny serials—which 
should not be confounded with the penny dreadfuls—were a popular 
form of reading. But they were very much fewer in number, and 
decidedly better in quality than those of the present day. Their To- 
be-continued-in-our-next stories were more robust, and their miscel- 
Janeous contents less trashy and frivolous. At that time, moreover, 
the influence of the lower types of penny seria] was largely counteraged 
by an extensive and effective circulation among the working-classes’ of 
a much higher style of cheap weekly serial. Of these, TRe Penny 
Magazine, Eliza Cook’s Journal, and the still flourishtng Chambers’s 
Journal may be named as leading examples. % génération ago, too, 
there were, as there are now, newspapers that pandered to the ignorance 
and passiorfs of the workfng-classes in things political, -but Sven thes& 
were better than {hose of to-day. Coarse they were undgubtedly,ebut 
vigorous withal. Furthermore, they were favoured, by having pore 
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stirring topics to deal with than falls to the lot of journalists i in these— 
as regards home politics—comparatively weak piping times of peace. 
Neither was his weekly newspaper then, as for the most part it is now, 
.. the only political reading of a working man. The powerful poetry of 
Ebenezer Elliott, and the yet more powerful prose of Cobbett, were still 
. Temembered and read, and tended to give a taste for, and appreciation 
of, the higher style of political philippic. Thirty years or so ago, it may 
be further remarked, poetry was much more extensively read among the 
working-classes than it is at the present day. Modern poetry seems te 
have but little charm for even the cultured few among working-men 
who do still*read poetry. It is only fair to say, however, that they 
Bear themselves rather inconsistently upon the point. While justifying 
their little liking for the poetry of our latter-day bards, by saying that 
it is over their heads, they still presume to criticize it somewhat m 
detail.: They say, in effect, that frequently it has not only a strotched 
metre, but a stretched sense also—that it has more of sound than sense, 
_of rhyme than reason. They complain that it is not its own intorpreter, 
that it is what poetry should not be, hard reading; that it does not 
penetrate you, but requires that you should penetrate it. Going deeper, 
they object that where it is not mystical—so mystical in some instances 
-as to pass the thin partitions which divide the’ bounds of the mystical 
from the nonsensical—it deals largely in mere prettinesses. And, 
finally, they argue that, being as a’ school of poetry non-narrative, 
it lacks the strong human interest, and directness of appeal to the 
imagination, which «haracterixes narrative poetry ‘when done by ‘a 
master-hand. For these reasons the poetry of living writers is but 
little read among the working-classes. It is but little calculated to 
be a means of either dtrectly giving culture itself, or of marshalling the 
illiterate the way that they should go-to gain culture. On the other 
hand, the tremendous increase in the lower kinds of prose reading that 
recent times have witnessed, has, among its other evil effects, led to the 
neglect of the works of poets who could be understood of the people— 
works the perusal of which would certainly tend to elevate tHe taste 
of any whose previous reading had been in the lower or lowest forms of 
serial publications. Elise Cook has long ceased to sing. He who 
wrote “The Song of the Shirt,” “ The Lady’s Dream,” ' The Lay of 
the Labourer,” and “ Bridge of Sighs,” has had no successor. Save by 
agew pieces that have been embedded iu books of recitations or suc- 
cessfully set to music, these two Poets of th8 People may practically be 
said tobe unknown to the general body of the young and rising 
generation of* the working classes. If such comparatively later and 
minor writers wérp rfeglected in favour of earlier and greater poets, 
“there would, of course, be little grpund fer lamentatiop. It might then 
*be simpl a matter of individual taste, or £ question of chronological 
method in rpading. But this is not the case. As names, Burns, Byron, 
Wordsworth, ang Shelley may be known to the reading ut uncultured 
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mny of to-dgy, but thit is about all. It is the elderly readers among 

the working-classes who wile be found pointing a moral or adorning a 

tale with some apt line from “ Man was Made to Mourn” or “The 

Cotter’s Saturday Night ;” or quoting not only Childe Haroldeor Don 

Juan, but even “ Lara” or “ The Corsair.” 

In regard to prose reading the situation is much the same. With 
those who in the more literal sense of the phrase earn their bread by the ' 
sweat of their brow, fiction always has been, and still remains, the most 
popular form of reading. To people given to the Gradgrindian modes 
of thought and reasoning it may appear that a preference for novels 
over “instructive” works is, in itself, at once a sign and cause of a 
want of culture. We have heard propositions to that effect gravely laid 
down and argumentatively maintained. We mention this idea merely 
to show that we do not overlook it. To enter into any set refutation of 
it here we take to be quite unnecessary. As a matter of fact and ex- 
perience, the reading of the higher class of novels is calculatæ to give, 
and does give, culture—in that general sense in which we are using the 
word. The novel has succeeded the drama as the form in which the 
most gifted minds put forth their thoughts and teachings, and as the 
embodiment of such thoughts and teachings the works of the great 
masters of fiction must refine and clevate—ay, and inform too. Though 
an incidental, it is an important, feature of some of our grandest novels 
that they induce a taste for cgllateral reading of a more or leas imform- 
ing and culture-giving kind. Walter Scott has aent thonsands to the 
histories, and Captain Marryat to narratives of voyhges, travels, and 
adventures. In the same way hosts of Thackeray's readers must surely 
have turned not only to the history but the literature of the periods with 
which he deals, better prepared to appreciate ang enjoy them, than they 
would have been had “Esmond” and “The Virginians” never been written. 
Nor does this incidental effect of novel-reading end with directing readers 
to other distinctive branches of literature. By some passing allusion, 
illustration, or quotation, a good novel will frequently lead a reader to 
seek out and peruse some odd volume that, to say the least of it, will, in 
stock phrase, well repay perusal. We speak on this head from an 
acquaintance with many “cases in point”’—cases in which among 
working-men novel-reading has originated and established a sound, 
cultared, and widely reaching taste for general reading. Of course those 
who have had no such personal experience, and may not be prepared, to 
accept as conclusive thegview of the position put forward above, may 
argue that the tendency of novel-reading is to become a mastet passion, 
to the gratification of which every other form of readiyg is sacrificed. 
That those holding this view could in support of it cite their cases in 
point by the hundreds, we are, well aware. But we are not dealing here 
with an abstrac? or uncpnditioned *propasition. eIn the first place is 
must be borne in mind that we are speaking ™ special relation to ethe 
working-classes, &nd in the second place that nee ard novels ‘and 
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novels. We have had in,view works of the first rank only. We ae 
taking no account of the modern manufaetured novels produced in 
“ quantities’ by the trade—the trade only knows why—the three- 
volume oollections of dulness anè drivel which’ lumber “all the 
libraries,” and through them paas, firstly, to the novel-craving class, and, 
secondly and lastly—we suppose—to the agents of some of the many 
industries founded upon the utilisation of waste products. For cither 
man or woman as ‘a reader to become a mere indiscriminating novel | 
' devourer is undoubtedly an evil. It must, by exciting an undue or 
unbalanced exercise of the emotional faculties, cause mental enervation, 
A taste for high-class fiction, however, involves no risk on this’ head. 
‘We may return to the works of the great novelists time after time, and 
find renewed pleasure and profit in each successive reading. The spell 
that they lay upon us is no doubt a powerful one, but it is exhaustible 
'withoùt being exhausting. The number of such works: is by no-means 
so large ato make their reading an’ occupation for life, even -to one 
with the restricted leisure of a working man. Their limited quantity 
obviates either necessity or excuse for an exclusive devotion to novel- 
reading. An appreciation of their quality is a safeguard against their 
reader acquiring any taste for the snqualitied manufactured novele 
upon whith the indiscriminating fiction devourers chiefly batten. A still 
stronger safeguard perhaps in this respect is that collateral reading to 
which, as we have said; a taste for the higher classes of novels is likely 
to lead. Take, for. instance, the case of one who has, through the 
Waverleys, been lêd to a knowledge of at least the more picturesque 
historians. Such a reader would,’ putting aside for the moment the 
charm of vividness and vigour of style, find the writings of authors like 
Macaulay, Freude; Prescott, and Motley infinitely more interesting and 
exciting than the ‘bulk of the novels of the day. For these latter arc 
not interesting and not exciting, and they have neither ngoue nor 
vividness of style to be put out of question. ` 

The: direct bearing of these. remarks upon the aai abei of a 
possible popular culture may not at.4 first glance be so self-obvious to 
readers as they appear to our own mind’s ‘eye. It may be thought we 
are dwelling upon this phase of the question at disproportionate length, 
but the fact is, if our standpoint be correct, this matter of novel-reading 
becomes virtually the key of the: position. > If, as we assume to be 
axiomatic, reading is to be taken as: the first and greatest means to the 
endsof popular culture, the novel at once becomes of primary importance: 
not fromgany supposition of its being distinctively the most culture- 
giving form of @mposition, but because it is the first form of reading to 
which youth takas.. Agboy may be put to more “solid” or “ instruc- 
tig” kinds of reading by way.of educatignal or moral task-work,-but 
ib is ‘to fistion that ke.turns mnatdtally. If he is indđined ¢o read at 
all 'he will read fiction, aad that in despite of any unwise endeavours to 
Prevent him ftom song so. It is in that way that he will in the first 
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Tee get a hent for general reading; therefore to direct his taste in 
this matter becomes a point of the utmost importance in relation to the 
question of culture. The absence of a little judicious guidance, and 
not too obtrusive supervision, on this bead is one leading cause of the plenti- 
fol lack of culture which characterizes the mass of the working-classes. 
The want of such guidance is especially disastrous in this,age of the 
multiplication of trashy—and often worse than trashy— boy ” dreadfula 
and serials. A generation back a larger proportion of the working- 
classes, than is the case at present, did not read at all, had not acquired 
even the mechanical power to read; but the boy who could read and 
had an appetite for reading found himself chiefly dependent upon 
healthy and strengthening fare. At that time, as we have already 
said, penny dreadfuls were not altogether unknown ; they were, how- 
ever, few in number; and there was, if we may be allowed the expression, 
a certain grace of shame about the vending of them. Those who had 
heard of and wished to have them had to seek them out,“ind at the 
worst soon got through the available supply. The books among which 
a boy was thrown, that boys talked about, borrowed, lent, exchanged, 
and in their own fashion recommended and criticized, were “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ The Arabian Nights,” “ Gul- 
livers Travels,’ “Don Quixote,” “ Gil Blas,” and the more famous 
novels of Scott, Marryat, and Fenimore Cooper. Not to'know these 
was for a reading boy of thoge days. to argue himself unknown. Then 
came for those who cared to go further—as most who had come so far 
did—* Roderick Random,” “Tom Jones,” “ The, Scottish Chiefs,” and 
a favourite few of the too-numerous-to-be-mentioned romances of G. P. R. 
James. About some of these there was no doubt a certain coarseness 
of tone, hut this, as a distinctive feature, was.as imperceptible to boys 
as was the social and political satire underlying the story in Gulliver. 
They read for story, not style, and whatever there might be of evil in 
the style fell harmlessly away from them. In addition to the other 
forms in which they were obtainable, a majority of the works named 
above were to be had in the one really popular penny number publica- 
tion of that day. The miscellany in question had, if we remember rightly, 
some such generic title as The Family Library, and consisted exclusively 
of reprints of stándard.books. Among the works issued in it we can dis- 
tinctly recollect Mrs. Inchbald’s two novels,“ A Simple Story” and 
“Nature and Art,” and “Tom Jones,” and “ Roderick Randgm.” 
Fiction constituted the bulk of the publication, but Buchan’s “ Domestic 
Medicine,” and one or two other works of that kind were*alsg included 
in it. Each penny number contained eight pages, kook size; there 
were no illustrations ; the paper was coarse, and fhe printing exhibited a 
tendency to smudgyness; but to youth the contents were simphy 
entrancingy and ft was far these ntfmbers ee the one-penmied boy ef 
that period had his penny to spare. 

At that date Of which we are speaking a schoolboy of*the working- 
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classes‘had more time and nore spirit for general reading than fall tof 
the lot of schoolboys nowadays. The cram sfstem, at its present high- 
pressure pitch, at any rate had not been applied to the work’ of ele- 
~ mentary education. The “ subjects’*tanght in the schools were’ com- 
paratively few. The work of the day, while sufficient to exercise, was 
not so heavy as to weary or bewilder, the brain. When “ home lessons” 
were given at all they were light, and not very strongly insisted upon. 
Allowing for an average degree of home suit and service in the way of 
“ running errands,” and a reasonable amount of play, a boy could still 
give two hours a day to reading, even on schooldays. On Saturdays He 
could give double, or more than. double; that length of time—not to 
speak of the big “goes in” during holidays. And going’ to his book 
fresh and eager in spirit, and with the proficiency in the art of “ skip,” 
which he soon acquires, a boy will soon get through a wonderful amount 
of reading in such times. Other conditions of his environment were - 
also in favour of the boy of the earlier period. ‘If his father happened - 
to be a reading man, his time and attention’ were not diffused over three 
or four daily newspapers, each assuming an oracular tone and Sir Oracle © 
bearing, and all engaged in drawing from the same premises conflicting ' 
and contradictory conclusions. His one weekly paper cost him from 
threepence to sixpence, and was about as much as he cared to “ rin to” 
in that line. It satisfied him all, the more easily, for that, if- inclined 
to politica—as most reading-me among the working-classes then were ‘ 
—he could avail himself of metal more attractive than any newspaper 
furnished. The times afforded stirring themes, and produced men who 
could deal with them in stirring fashion. The literature of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League was still fresh in the public mind. ° Its tracts, contain- - 
ing the speeches of Bright, Cobden, and other famous orators of the 
association, were in all men’s hands. The “ Politics ‘for the People,” - 
started by Maurice and Kingsley, and. containing the latter’s “ Parion - 
-Lots Letters to the Chartists,” were popular readings. The sensation 
created by “ Cheap Clothes and Nasty,” perhaps the most “ slashing” 
political-social pamphlet ever written, was still felt; ‘while the same writer's 
thrilling novels, “ Alton Locke” and “ Yeast,” were sought after by no 
section of readers more eagerly than by those of the working-classes. 
These were the kinds of reading that working-men chiefly devoted them- ' 
selves to at that day. These were the things they chiefly discussed when 
two gr three of them were gathered together round their own firesider. 
Johffny or Billy wedged into the chimney-cornes on such occasions; and 
gloating ower “Ivanhoe” or “ The Last of the Mohicans,” would at the 
moment understshd little and care not at all about what was being said by | 
bis elders. But iteveuldeoften enough happen that some pregnant fact or 
pifrase would unconsciously sink into his mind, and bear fruit in the 
afver-time, when he cathe to have pélitical feeling or to*desire political: 
' knovJedge for himself. “Where such political reading, as we have here 
been speaking “of, had.a place, there gould usually be found in the home 
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x few well-selected books in the way of gene®al reading. Among them 
there would more likely than not be numbered some volumes of such 
cheap editions of thg works of “standard” poets as were then current, 
and from them. the children of thé house would probably get their first 
taste of poetry. 

A boy, whoso reading had been broadly of the extent, and on the 
lines we have been inditating, would have imbibed that general taste 
‘for reading which becomes the means for acquiring, not merely without 

e toil, but with positive pleasure, a fair, elevating, and soul-satisfying 
‘degree and kind of general culture, By thd same process his mind 
‘would have acquired the bent that would lead him tô continue to 


gratify and develop the taste. As the years went by and his mental ` 


powers enlarged, he would read his way onwards and upwards through 
the works of Jane Austin, Charlotte Bronte, and others, to Dickens, 
‘Thackeray, and George Eliot, and come out of the course fully com- 
petent to do his own winnowing among the ‘mass of later works of 
fiction. Interspersed with his novel-reading would be that incidental 
reading to which the perusal of the higher classes of fiction leads. This 
datter reading, even in its comparatively early stages, would be pretty 
sure to include the narrative poems of Scott and Byron, and Pope’s 
translation of The Iliad. Thus, when the time came when our repre- 
sentative reader desired to become aqquainted with the works of the 
immortal masters, Shakespeare and Milton and Burns, he would go to 
them with a mind not wholly unattuned. Nourisheg by such food as 
this the appetite for reading grows with what it feeds upon, ‘The taste 
for and habit of reading becomes fired. A sense of culture enters into 
a man’s life. His mind to him a kingdom is. His daily way of lifo 
may seem dull and commonplace, and his surroundings sordid, but he 
has within himself a charm to transport him beyond the ignorant 
present. He can through pooks communion hold witb those high 
spirits who call— 


“Tha future from its aradle, and the past 
Ous of ita grave, and make the present last 
Tn thoughts, and joys thst cannot die 
Folded within thar own eternity.” 


Such men are to be found among the working-classes. But they 
are not sufficiently numerous to give a tone of sweetness and light to 
the general body. Ou the contrary, they only sérve to make the dark- 
ness visible. For be it observed what we have been pointing out is ngt 
that working-class boys a generation ago were a body of readers, but 
that the chapter of accidents was then more favourable than it%is nov, 
to such boys as happened to ¢ake to reading. Any genëral or systc- 
matic gaidance in the matter, any clear perception of fts importance, . 
was as conspicuous by its absence thgn as it is now. But at present 


the accident§ of the situatiðn, if we may so term them, are hot only s 


not favourable to, they are directly against, a youth falling Bpo a cles 
of literature in the beginning, calculaśed to lead in thg end to a sound 
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and discriminating taste in reading. ‘Asa consequence the ranks of” 
the cultured few are not recruited, the gap# in them not even filled. 
With all the manifold means and appliances for popular culture that the 
present age can boast, the “ masses ’¢ are in danger of becoming a less, 
rather than a more, cultured body. Of course there are reasons for 
such a state of affairs, and we will now proceed to point out what in our 


` opinion are the chief among these reasons. 


The gradual screwing up of the system of elementary education that 
recent years have witnessed leads to his school-work taking more out , 
of a boy both in time and stantina than was formerly tho case. Whether ` 
it really puts more of effective education into him than the less highly > 


- strung methods previously relied upon were capable of doing is a ques- 
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tion we will not pause to discuss here. One result of it is in many 
cases to create a disinclination for any reading beyond the very con- 
siderable amount that has perforce to be done in and for school. Under 
it, indeed, Ssumbers of boys contract an absolute hatred to books, which 
in their minds become inseparably associated with and emblematical of 
task-work. But setting aside this point, and assuming that a schoolboy 
of the period does take to reading, the probability, nay, the certainty, 
is, that in nineteen cases out of twenty he will be caught by the penny 
dreadfuls. He will fall a victim to them either in their original form, 
impure and simple, or in the thinly disguised shape of the penny “boy” 
serials. Into the history of the rise and progress of the dreadfula we 
need not enter, and, unfortunately, as yet we cannot write of their 
decline and fall. ° The, fact faces us that they have taken hold—are tho 
favourite reading of those boys of the working-classea who do read- 
They are invariably illustrated, and boldly assert themselves from the 
windows of every newsagent that Jones, junior, passes on the road to 
school or ‘when “running errands.” ‘They have titles which, it must 
be allowed, are calculated to attract the juvenile mind. Dashing 
Dick, the Boy King of the Robbers’ Cate, hath a heroic sound about 
it to youthful ears. Dick robbing the Royal coach—Dick putting to, , 
flight the company of Life Guards sent to capture him—Dick striking 
to the earth the gigantic member of his own band who hath spoken 
disparagingly of the lovely young Countess in her own right whom he, 
the Robber King, has delighted to honour with his love—Dashing 
Dick, as he appears in the weekly woodcuts, performing these and 
simgilar exploits may no doubt appear a very paladin to schoolboy eyes- 
“ Fearless Fred, the Boy Teacher» Terror,” the running story in the 
great “boy? serial, The Lively Lads of Our 'Land appeals even 
more directly # the business and bosoms of schoolboys. ` Not only is 
Fred shown in ¢he frent picture of each week’s issue as a ‘terrible 
flerring doer, but the'representatives of the race of teachers, the alleged 
Satural enemies of* boys, are ethibited as, suffering all emanner of 
indgnities at the hands*of the mighty boy-hero. We can understand 
the titles and illustrations of these things seducing f boy into dipping 
e e 
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‘into their pages, but at the aad we sAould have thought that the 
dip in would have had a deterrent effect. These publications are such 
utter, such unredeemed, “rot,” are each and all of them such hashes up 
of a few stock notions, are so mirkedly devoid of anything like con- 
nected or wrought-out plot, and so lame and halting in point of com- 
position, that it is hard to conceive their interesting even unthinking 
' schoolboys. For our own part we are more than half-inclined to 
believe that their “ pull” must lie, not in interesting boys, but in 
flattering them, pandering to their weaknesses and want of sense. Be 
that as it may, however, these wretched prints constitute the principal 
reading of working-class boys in the present day. Boyd may be found 
in tens of thousands who are “ constant readers” of the dreadfuls—who 
have got through scores of them, and by dint of exchanges with school- 
- mates and playfellows are reading half a dozen of them concurrently— 
but who have never read “ Robinson Crusoe,” “The Arabign Nights,” 
or “ Peter Simple.” Of “ Gulliver’s Travels” they will orchabiy never 
have heard; and, so far as they are concerned, those heroes of heroes, the 
Fighting Smith of Scott, and the Hawkeye of Cooper, might as well 
` have remained unimagined. _ 

The evil commonly attributed to the dreadfols is that they tend to 
corrupt boys morally, and in particular to make them dishonest. But 
this ve venture to think is a mistaken idea. It often happens, we are 
aware, that some juvenile tal-robber is found to be a reader of penny 
dreadfuls. Nevertheless we cannot agree with the econclusion usually 
taken for granted in these cases, that the yeading and the rob- 
bery stand in the ‘relation of cause and effect. Young gentlemen 
“in trouble” are ready enough fo avail themselves of this plea when it 
is put into their mouths. Just as in the same way older criminals will 
assure gaol chaplains that it was witnessing the spectacle of Turpin’s 
ride to York or the performance of some East-end Jack-Boot melo- 
drama which led them to the perpetration of the crime for which they 
are “ doing time.” Boys who do not read dreadfuls sometimes rob 
tills. As a rule, robberies by errand-boys result either from tempta- 
tions arising out of the thoughtlessness of employers, or a constitutional 
proclivity to dishonesty upon the part of the employed. ‘There were 
robberies by errand boys when penny dreadfuls were not, and there 
would still be such robberies if the dreadfuls ceased to be. If any- 
thing like a general effect of the dreadfuls was to induce their readers 
to attempt to imitate the®%riminality which they certainly try to herĝze, 
an honest and not a dishonest boy would become the exeptin to the 
rule. The admiration for things criminal of the bo¥-readers of the 
dreadfuls is abstract and theorctic, not practical or imitative. There 
should be no mistake upom this important point. The evil of thd 
supremacy*of the modern freadfuls is not that they criminalise, or evet, 
except in a negative sense—demoralise. Theevil, and a post calami- 

o. 


tous one it is in its results, is thatethe dreadfuls have for the time ` 
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being superseded what we wil onni call the natural reading for 
boys. They have usurped the place of the only reading by which, 
practically speaking, the foundations of a cultured taste could be laid, 
and the’ means to the end of a newehappiness created. Where the 
dreadfuls take hold, they generally occupy the whole of whatever time 
a boy gives to reading, and. that during the very years in which as a 
rule, among the working-classes at any rate, the taste for reading is 
formed. He who as a boy is found as a reader of the dreadfuls, will, 
in the vast majority of cases, be found as a man in the ranks of the 


mon-reading or uncultured classes. Where the dreadfuls are the begin- 


{ming of reading,«they are mostly the end also. They are such unmiti- 
gated rubbish, and present so little variety even in their own rubbishy 
style, that the boys who have been attracted by them begin to get 
thoroughly disillusionised by’ the time they are a year or two into 
their teens. But meanwhile they have no knowledge or experience, 
have had nd foretaste of-better reading. At this time, too, when they 
have just left the school for the workshop world, new interests are 


springing up around them and occupying their attention. So that the . 


broad result of the situation at this point is, that while they may put 
away the dreadfuls with other childish things, they take up no higher 
form of reading in their place. For a time they cease to read altogether. 
If later they resume the practice, they in all probability find pabulum 
in the lower kinds of weekly newspapers, jncluding that Dreadful of 
` Dreadfuls—the Ilustrated Police News, 

That such should be the state of affairs among the working-clasees 
is not only a sad buta serious thing. It is a thing, too, that affects 
eociety in general, as well as the working-2lass section of it in particular. 
The lack of culture among that section involves their being uninformed 

-or ill-informed. It leaves their reasoning, as well as their imaginative 
faculties, in a great measure, dormant. It makes them an easier prey, 

_ han ‘they would ‘otherwise be, to the harpies and adventurers who, 
‘dubbing themselves their “friends,” are only their flatterers, and often 
succeed in advising them to their own hurt. And, seeing how closely 
the various grades of society are interwoven and interdependent, injury 
to the working-classes as a body must involve some less or greater degree 
of injury to society at large. : 

We have laid considerable stress upon the fact that the chances in 
-favogr of the production of individual instances of culture among the 
sworMing-classes were much greater in the immegiately preceding genera- 
tion, thang they are at present. But we bave not done this in the 
apirit of those who hold that all times when old are good: The present 
is of course heir ef eall the ages. No other period has possessed such 
potentialities for general culture. It possesges all the standard literature 
obpast times, togetherewith its own &dditions to, that litetatures Nor is 
its upprecedented range of merely passing literature entirely useless for 
effects of cultfire. Though in the mass it may be of liftle worth, there 
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are grains ‘of gold in it fop those who know flow to “ prospect” for them. 
National and other public museums and picture galleries, if not yet as 
numerous as could be desired, arg at any rate available in greater num- 
bers than has ever been the case before, and all manner of private 
effort to “ elevate the masses” is also greater in the present day. 
Despite all this, however, the grim position remains that “the masses” 
are uncultured, and seem in danger of becoming rather more than less 
so. This may sound rather paradoxical, but the explanation is very 
simple. The potentialities do exist in abundance, but they are not 
operative. They are not recognized by those by whom they could be 
self-applied, and there is no special machinery for bringing them to bear 
zo as to make them operative. Many seeing the sufficiency of the means 
to the end, thoughtlessly, though honestly, take it for granted that the 
end is duly accomplished. .These are they who indulge in talk about 
the universal enlightenment, the general intellectual progress,@nd so forth, 
of the age. But things are not as these good and uninquiring and 
easily satisfied people imagine them to be. Their well-sounding sayings. 
in this wise are phrases, not facts. Cultured working-men are to be 
met with ; they are often, indeed, the members of their body who are- 
brought into contact with other sections of society, seeing that where 
culture is a rarity its tendency is to bring to the fore those possessing 
it. These men, however, as we have”already remarked, are the excep- 
tions. Judged even by the*broad and simple standard of culture which 
we have here set up, the working-classes as a body a%, wo repeat, uncul- 
tured. They are unacquainted with those works of genius which stand 
to us as the unforbidden fruits of the tree of knowledge—works which 
can fill the mind with high imaginings and noble and ennobling, even 
when unattainable, desires. The commonplace allusions, illustrations, 
and quotations of literature are “over their heads.” The very names. 
of the mighty authors, which are familiar as household words in the 
mouths of the cultured, fall almost meaningless upon their ears. Their 
reading, where they have read at all, has been wholly outside and below 
the range of the great books that are the open legacy of all, “ the monu- 
ments of those who cannot die.” The books that make themselves felt— 
“* Which in their silenoe say 
More to the mind than thunder to the ear.” 

We have heard it argued that since “the masses” are unconcious of 
their loss in this respect, their ignorance is of the blissful order. Qhis. 
would be very poor consolation to those immediately congerned ; it can 
be no consolation at all to those who would wish to seq the said masses 
the better, the higher type of men that culture wquld make them. 
Culture would not only give them new and higher pleasures, it would, 
make thep betéer men, betfer husbands and fafhers and çitizens; ky 
enlarging their minds it would, while refining, strengthen their “ shrewd 
common-sense.” e It would render them more capable of judging 
accurately of the worth or worthfessness of the innumerable social 
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and political schemes which they are constantly being urged to support 
“in their thousands.” It would bring into their homes and lives a 
sweetness and light calculated to, in a great measure, take the sting out 
of the comparative hardships incidental to their position in the social scale, 
and even in some degree to soften the more positive hardships of their 
lot ; moreover—and by many this would be considered the most impor- 
tant feature of the case—it would prove a powerful protection against 
the formation of drinking habits. Working-men do not commence to 
“use” public-houses out of any sheer love of drink. They go to them in ° 
.the first instajce because only within their walls are to be found the 
particular forms of social pleasures open to and enjoyable by a labouring 
man devoid of the self-resource that'a reasonable culture gives, They 
go, as they will tell you themselves, “ for sake of the company,” but they 
_ cannot have the company alone. Drinking becomes a necessity of the 
position. They have entered a Rome, and they must do as Rome does; 
if they would take up the freedom of the city, they must conform to its 
one great and almost all inclusive law—you must drink. In what an 
amount of drinking and drunkenness the fufilling of that law results is 
but too well known. Drunkenness is the great social cancer of the day, 
„and, probed, it will be found to be not merely associated with, but a 
direct resultant of, the absence of culture among the masses of the people. 
= We have met also with peoplé who, perhaps from a too literal inter- 
pretation of the doctrine that whatever is, is right, have seriously 
maintained, with regard to this question of popular culture, that things 
are best as they aré. If working-men become readers, say these 
‘doctrinaires, their heads will be turned; they will imbibe ideas “ above 
_ their station,” will become dissatisfied with “that state of life to which 
it has’ pleased God to call them ;” or otherwise, they will be rendered 
' Jess capable of discharging the duties incidental to that state of life, 
will be turned into mere day-dreamers. Though time has been when 
this theory was somewhat prevalent, it well might be thought that it 
was wholly and not only partially exploded in the present day. It is, 
however, the nature of beliefs of this kind to die hard. There are 
minds in which this particular belief is not yet extinct—in which it is 
not dead but sleepeth. Even now it might give rise to a certain degree 
of passive, if not active, opposition, to any general movement in favour of 
popular culture. But, while noting this, it is but fair to “the age we 
liy® in” to say that those holding such views as those here spoken of 
are comparajively few, and the number having the courage to oponly 
avow their erence to them still fewer. Such notions are very 
. palpable, if not, very choice or amusing, nonsense. That we may have 
goo much of books as°of other good things, that they as well as other 
hinge may be used jo an excess shat bétomes an abyise, is of course a 
truism. One would haye thought, however, that, it must be plain to 
evtn “the meanest capacity” that, the environments of working men 
guard them absolutely. from anf such abstract | danger. They have 
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_ Cnough, and more than aio of the “ sterf realities” of life to ensure 
them against becoming mere bookworms, or falling into any effete or 
pottering form of dalettanteism. „There is no class upon whose lives 
culture would act more bracingly “than upon theirs—none whose value 
in the state of life unto which they are called it could affect more 
‘beneficially. 

Another argument that we have heard put forward by those ih are 
mot inclined to regard the question of popular culture as one of first-rate. 
importance, runs to the purport, that, “if it comes to that,” other 
classes of Society are in their degree uncultured. Their working-time, 
it is said, is devoted exclusively to money-making, and their leisure 
hours to amusements and competition in social displays. That there 
is “ something in” this, he who runs may read in signs of the times 
which are open to the observation of all. But if it were as fully true 
as it could be, the inference deduced from it, that thereforagthe evil of 
non-culture as concerns the working-classes is leas an evil, would still, 
it seems to us, be utterly inconsequential. Such a proposition is best 
answered by the old adage, that no number of blacks make a white. If 
this question of culture were a matter of comparisons between classes, 
the relative position of the working-classes in being uncultured would 
be rather an aggravation than a mitigation of the absolute position as 
it now stands. Some sort of pleasure man must have, or at any rate 
‘will crave for. In money®costing pleasures the working-man is less 
able than others to indulge, while such pleasures age almost the only 
ones opon to the uncultured. Where, however, mhe working-man is also 
a man of culture his means for enjoyment are greatly cnlarged. Many 
-of the higher pleasures, that only the cultured can appreciate, are at his 
command, literally without money and withou? price. 

That by culture the working-classes would be mentally, morally, and 
materially benefited there can be no reasonable doubt. The question 
is—and though we are putting it last it is anything but least—how 
may the much-needed culture he diffused among the masses? It is 
not a question to bo answered confidently, and certainly not one to be 
answered lightly or off-handedly. Many will have to take part in 
answering it before it can be effectually answered in practice. Still, 
with a full perception of the difficulties surrounding the question, one 
may venture to say, and even emphatically, that the thing is certainly 
«doable. For our own part, though we have given much thought to¢he 
-subject, we do not professato have any cut-and-dried scheme to propound. 
Our general ideas as to the means of accomplishment Will to some 
extent have been gathered from what has gone before. The first thing 
needful, to our thinking, is the general recognitich of the fact, that while 
the masses are pucultivated 4 gonerg] diffusion of culture among them 
is possible’as well as desfrable. A general realjzation of how much that 
fact means, and of the immensely important difference between the Is 
and The’ Might Be, in this matter, ould be a great step in advance. 
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Next we would suggest tlft those having official charge of» the elemen- 
tary education of the country, from “ My Lords” of the Department 
downwards, should thoughtfully put themselves to the question. Should 
ask themselves, Whether the existifig methods of education are quite . 
the best that could be organized?. Whether, to go a little into- = 
detail, those methods have not too much of cram, and too little of 
culture, in them? Whether they are not oppressive, and would not 
be improved by being made to confine the school-work within school- 
hours, thus giving the children less worry and more leisure? Whether,’ 
again, they are not of a dead-level inelastic character, and in their 
entirety too nferely mechanical alike in operation and results? Lastly, 
whether the system under which the teachers in our public elemen- 
tary schools are trained is one reasonably well-calculated to fit them 
to.so conduct their work as to make it what it undoubtedly ought: 
to be, a stepping-stone to future culture upon the part of the taught ? 
That there must be room for improvement in the organization of our 


_ elementary education, none who are in a position to judge by suclx 
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educational results as have been hitherto achieved, can for a moment 
question. The pity of it is that a consciousness of this fact does not. 
seem to impress itself upon the minds of those who would have it in 
their power to introduce improvements. Still there are not wanting: 
some signs of a coming dawn, ofa certain struggling towards the light. 
Happily inspired publishers have issued in*school book-form “Robinson - 
Crusoe,” Southeygs “ Life of Nelson,” and one or two other works of a 
like interesting character. The leading school-boards have been wise 
enough to place these volumes on their Requisition Lists; and as they `, 
are found by experience to give schoolchildren a much greater interest 
in their work than the elder forms of “ reading book,” they are being 
freely requisitioned by teachers. This is decidedly a movement in the- 
right direction. Its advantages, it may be admitted, have their accom- 
panying drawbacks ; but, with the fullest allowance made on that-score, 
the balance of gain is still great. There is undeniably a certain degree 


` of double-edgedneas about the practice of using such a work as “ Robin— 


son Crusoe” as a school-book. The interest of the narrativo must 

necessarily be more or less impaired by being read not only in piece— 
meal, but, so to speak, in sandwich fashion—between, say, slices of 
grammar and arithmetic. Again, to. deprive boys-of the resources of 
“akip” in connection with any book has certainly, as a general prin— 


* cifle, a tendency to put them out of conceit with the work ; and even ip 


so enthralling a story as “ Robinson Crusoe” there is for children some 
skip: To th®-adult reader the frequent and occasionally somewhat 
lengthy moralizings of Robinson are to the full as interesting as the 
‘action of the story. Their vraisemblance, their fitness to the character 
bf the mah, and to the. influences upon him*of the stuatién in which. 
heas placed, make them a ‘delightful study to those grhose own minds. 


. have atianed to the reflective stage. But the mince of children have: ' 
š : 
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not—in this connection at any rate—reache? the reflective stage. With 
them “the play’s the thing” wherewith to catch the moral conscious- 
ness. To he effective with them, the tale must point its moral, not sct 
it forth in undramatic soliloquy. As a consequence of this condition of 
things, it is discovered in practice that the set moralizings of Crusoe are 
apt to pall upon boys; especially when they are given—as we have 
heard them given—as a dictation lesson. These are the unfavourable 
features of the new departure. Embodied in the form of abstract pro- 
° positions there would be a good deal in them. Applied to the particular 
instance here in view they lose power. There ia something in them 
even in this case, but the something is not much when weighed against 
the countervailing force. They are points that tell disastrously against 
the ordinary patchwork leseon-books. They do prevent those books 
from becoming incentives to higher forms of reading than the task- 
work reading of the school. But such books as “ Robinson Drusoe” or 
“The Life of Nelson” are not ordinary school-books. They stand 
upon a widely different footing. Their story interest is so intense that 
dips into them, even in the shape of reading leasons, will, as a rule, 
captivate boys. Awakened to their charms in this manner, youngsters. 
will generally manage to read them for themselves on some more con- 
tinuous plan. But even if that were not the case, if the whole of such 
a story as “ Robinson Crusoe” came to a child solely through the 
medium of daily reading Jetsons, the impression made would still be 
powerful, still likely to create a taste for reading... Works of such a 
class as those we are speaking of might be made doubly useful as school- 
books. They need not be kept as reading-books only. Wo think we may 
confidently assert that a geography lesson could be made much more 
interesting, and therefore much more effectivepif given in illustration 
of the voyages of Robinson Crusoe or the naval exploits of Lord Nelson, 
than if given from a cut-and-dried geographical lesson-book. 

School libraries would also be a valuable means for popular culture : 
always provided they were of the right kind—consisted, that is to say, of 
a well-selected collection of such books as boys might be expected not 
simply to read,but to revelin. This being the case, it is cheering to be able 
to note that in this direction algo signs of a possible good time coming are 
making themselves visible. The London School Board, at any rate, 
has established lending libraries for its schools. They are very small 
affairs, and, having regard to what ought to be their special purpgse, 
are by no means “ judgmétically” selected. Nevertheless they conatifite 
a recognition of the importance of general reading os an fnst#aument of 
an improved elementary education. Even in their pres®at rudimentary 
state they are doing good. Thuugh they have #n thet make up works 
for which children are not libely to care, they have also numbers well 
calculated? to fil the ybuthful mind with delight. Takeh with afl 
their imperfectigns on their head, with their large needs in the aray 
of extension and improvement, andsof a wider and more systematic 
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appreciation of the fact that they have a digtinctively edudational func- 
tion—taken even thus, they are beginning to show themselves operative 
in the direction of calture. ° 
These libraries and the introduction into schogl-work of such reading- 
books as we have been mentioning aro things to be thankfal for, but 
not to rest upon. They are isolated facts, and alone do not justify any 
. Sanguine expectations. They should not be’ allowed for a moment to 
turn aside the efforts of those who are desirous of seeing elementary 
education systematically organized with a view to popular culture.” 
They are not the outcome of any orderly conception of the general 
relativity of’ education to culture, or the special relativity of the 
elementary education of the working-classes to its environment. They 
are fortunate accidents, but still only accidents. And the chapter of 
accidents, on the whole, as we have pointed out at length, is decidedly 
against pepular culture. If a well-selected library formed part of the 
apparatus of evcry public elementary school, we might confidently 
expect to see the reign of the penny dreadfuls come to a speedy close. 
The penny journals of “ pure” literature, sometimes started in avowed 
opposition to the dreadfuls, and claiming special support upon that 
ground, have hitherto greatly failed to attract the class who read the 
dreadfuls. Nor is the cause for this far to seek. Pure these would-be 
youth-reforming publications mmy be, but they are goody withal— 
essentially and unmistakably goody. Thig same quality of goody-ness 
has also been moge or less a characteristic of such examples of recently 
established school-libraries as we have had opportunities of looking 
over, and such libraries could have no more self-defeating quality in 
their composition. Of all kinds of reading the goody kind is the most 
objectionable to the avefge boy. Certain it is that he will not take to 
it, and if'it is enforced upon him it will not lead to a habit of voluntarily 
reading in manhood. On the other hand, boys who during their school- 
days had had the run of such a library as we are suggesting would in 
many instances—we think we may safely say in a majority of instances — 
have acquired a healthy appetite for reading. It is in the school that 
the broad foundations of popular culture will have to be laid, if they 
are laid at all. The superstructure to be built upon the foundations 
will have to be in a great measure eelf-planned and self-raised; still 
beyond the school-house and the school-days there will always be left 
` ample room and verge enough for outside assistance in the work—not 
. merely in preaching culture, or affording guid&nce to those requiring it, 
but als in® furnishing means for its self-acquirement, The Free 
Library movement has still to be developed, Employers may do a great 
deal where bodits*of men are concerned, and few who cared to look for 
‘would fail to find opportunities go advance the cayse of, culture in 
individual’ instances. y j 
Though ye have not spoken distinctively of women in dealing with 
this subject, they have really beer involved by inference in all we have 
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been saying.* If the men were Cat t®e culture of the women 
would follow by the opcration of a natural law. Itis a general tendency 
of the womanhood of,any class of society to conform to the tastes of 
the manhood of its class; and a mah of culture would desire to have 
culture in his wife, and would so far as in him lay bestow it upon his 
children. The instincts of women are favourable to culture. Even as 
matters stand, upon this point the women of the working-classes are 
relatively in a bettor position than the men. ‘There-are no dreadfuls 
&pecially appealing to them as girls, while the class of serial of which 
they are leading supporters, though silly enough, are no worse than 
silly. Moreover the women are not newspaper readers.” If they go 
beyond their weekly serials, it is to such books as may come in their 
way, and books in the better classes of general reading are nowadays 
so plentifully scattered about that there is always a reasonable proba- 
bility of any woman reader coming upon something good—some work, 
say, of Thackeray or George Eliot or the like. Aud afew such chances 
occurring to the same individual would go along way towards improving 
her taste in reading. 

The general culture we have in view would rather aid than clash with 
individual efforts towards the attainment of a higher education in the 
more strictly technical sense of the term. It is a culture the achieve- 
ment of which is as certainly possible aseits results would be undoubtedly 
beneficial. It would be a substantial und lasting culture, not a mere 
passing fashion. There are forms of culture, falsely,so called, which 
would be injurious’ to the working-classes, supposing they could ever 
attain to the means of indulging iu them. The popular culture we have 
been advocating would, however, have nothing in common with any 
merely fashionable culture. It would reque no hyper-esthetical 
jargon to expound it. Nor would it have any tendency to seek outlets 
in crazes for crockery, or exhibitions of oddity in art, or house furnishing. 
This, we trust, we have made clear throughout, but it is important to 
leave no room either for honest doubt or disingenuous cavil on the 
point, that we expressly set it down. 

The higher, healthier, simpler culture, which we have tried to shadow 
forth ;. the culture to be wrought by bringing the masses of the people 
to a knowledge of the boundless treasures that lie open to them in the 
glorious literature of their own country—this true and universally at- 
tainable culture could have no element of doubtfulness about it Sugh 
a culture would bring no*danger of snobbery in its path—require fo 
form or fashion of affectation as its outward and visible sigh. 4t would 
give added powers and usefulness to whatever degree Of shrewdness, 
common-sense, or natural intelligence a man migh® possess independently 
of it. It would greate a sense of intellectual pleasure, and feeling of 
intellectual® self-resource,*such as no degree of “the afore-fnentioned 
qualities alone coyld give. It would make men more valuable to them- 
selves and to society; better men, better citizens, ay, and even better 
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* workmen. As an inetrmfent to elevate the masses, it woi in itself be 
powerful beyond all others, and at the same time be a handle that would 
fit all others. The sorrowfully plentiful lacke of culture among the 
general body of the people is, however, what we would chiefly wish to 
impress upon our readers. The benefits that would flow from its general 
diffusion must be tolerably self-evident. To make it general would be 
a work of time—a work, moreover, in which, as we have said, many 
would have to take part. It would be a work the accomplishment of 
. which would highly repay all who esteem a consciousness of good done 
as the highest form of payment for labour given in a great cause—a 
work than which few cuuld be more worthy of the attention of, those , 
who, like Ben Adhen, would say, “ Write me as‘ one who loves his 
fellow-men.” 


THomas Wariaar. 


ANCIENT EGYPT IN ITS COMPARATIVE 
RELATIONS. - 


LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION IN 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1881. 


II. 


RELIGION IN RELATION TO Lire. 


HAT was the relation of the Egyptian religion to human life? 
This is a difficult question, for it deals with a subject always 
coloured by individual feeling. Yet theye are leading facts which may 
aid us to form a clear judgment. 
First of all we must separate the evidence of the temples and that of 
the tombs. : š 
Nowhere perhaps was temple worship so little a popular service as in 
Egypt. The very construction of the temples forbade multitudes to 
assemble. The worship was conducted by the king as supreme priest, 
and by other priests admitted to aid him, or to take his place. The 
people could see a glimpse of the great processions when they marched 
through tho outer enclosure, and perhaps a few were admitted within 
its precincts, but this was all. Of what passed inside the edifice they 
could only know by report, or by reading. 
Nowhere was tho worship of the tombs so popular asin Egypt. The 
eepulchral chapel was the centre of family meeting. Its services were 
kuown to the whole household. In fact it was the family temple. 


Toe WORSHIP oF THE TEMPLE. 


The inscriptions which arg the explanatory text of the religious sculp- ` 
tures covering the walls and columns of the temples are usnally, until 
the age of Greek influence, singularly uninteresting. Theaking prays to 
a god, and makes offerings; in return the god promiseg bim happy life, 


success over his enemies, the common things which men desire. This e ` 


is stated in éhe mst genegal form, afd leaves us im the dark as to the e 
individual king’s wishes. Nothing could be less*instructive than these 
endless repetitions $f barren formulas. “ ° 
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These wall-inscriptionsdo not, inho age before the Ptolemies, give us 
the words of the services, for, as already @aid, they merely explain the 
sculptures. For what was chanted by the offigiating priest we must 
refer to the hymns, several of whieh have come down to our time. In 
reading them we are startled by their lively contrast to the dead forms 
of the inscriptions. They are the voices of men speaking from the depth 
of the heart with strong faith, and their language is in its, noble and 
simple expression worthy of a truereligious service. Their resemblance 
to Semitic hymns is most remarkable, suggesting a line of inquiry 
which must be followed. 

We cannot conceive these hymns to be a natural development of the 
sterile commonplaces of the mural inscriptions. They are fresh and 
living utterances, not mummified hieratic phrases. 

It seems significant that the Egyptian hymns are in no known 
instance older than the Eighteenth Dynasty. (Cf. Renouf, Hibbert | 
Lectures, 218.) : Similarly, the Litany of Ra, despite its mystic subject 
and magical character, breaks through the puerile formality of the Book 
of the Dead. Dignified throughout, it rises at the close to language of 
noble pathos, in the king’s address to tho Underworld personified. 

This seeming change in the speech of religion is coincident with the 
appearance of a fresh phase of the language itself, the new Egyptian, 
which in its full development pnder the Ramessides is marked by the. 
strongest Semitic influence. It might be thought hazardous to rest on 
what seems negative evidence, and because the hymns of earlier times are 
not known, and becayse the Litany of Ra is not written in the style of the 
Book of the Dead, to argue that the thought which appears to be new is 
truly so. But if it were not new, we should be able to trace the germs of 
the higher feeling and,more intense expression in the older literature. 
‘That literature comprises documents which would show what we are 
seeking had they been written by men like the later scribes. Yet neither 
sculptured memoir, which we shall see to be the expansion of the funeral 
tablet, nor didactic book of this older period, contains a fragment in 
the exalted strain of the later hymns, whereas the literature of which these 
hymns are a part sometimes shares their elevation. It is, therefore, not 
on purely negative evidence that the finest religious literature of the 
age of the new Egyptian may be connected with the influences which 
gave the language a fresh development. 

e The expulsion of the warlike part of the Shepherd race from Egypt 
oad not destroy the prevailing Semitic element in the eastern part of 
the Loger Country. To this day the descendants of the Strangers may 
be distinguisled from the population of the other districts. To these 
must be duee the introduction of Semitic words into Egyptian, 

‘scarried to an extreme by the scribes of the Ramessides, who 
eendeavoured to make their language as Semitic af posable by the’ 
adoption of words, anf when this failed, by changing the form of the 
tative words, a saeshion which if would be hard to parallel. Surely 
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thoughts as wel as words might havd fallen unger this strange power of 
the conquered to subdue their conquerors. If so, perhaps it will never be 
proved whether the Egyptians were influenced by thought alone, or by 
its expression in actual composition.e Yet the idea of an old Semitic 
literature in Lower Egypt is not a wild fancy. The Shemites have 
always been a literary race, whether they have trusted to memory alone 
or havo committed their compositions to writing. The conditions of the 
Arabs before Mohammad, and of the Hebrews of the Talmudic age, a 
wandering people and a settled subject population, well represont those 
of the Hebrews and the Shepherds under the Egyptian Empire, the 
nomads and the townsfolk. : i 

It is, therefore, not unreasonable to conjecture that the Egyptian 
hymns owe their vitality to Semitic influence, whether direct or 
indirect, to the contact with a race of finer religious instincts, or even to 
the knowledge of their literature. “Should the characteristics of the 
hymns be traced to an earlier date, the Semitic element in fe oldest 
Egyptian would have to be taken into account, as more than a linguistic 
influence, and we should regard the scribes of the Ramessides as having 
been subjected to a sccond wave of Semitic influence, so strong as to 
warrant our looking for its effect in their writings. 


Conrparativs Note. 


In endeavouring to trace the source of this remarkable literature 
the work of comparison has been in part sketched. To carry it 
farther would involve an elaborate criticism of wife provinces of 
literature, and the juxtaposition of long extracts. It may, however, 
be said that the Egyptian hymns stand, for the strength and elevation 
of personal sentiment, next after the Hebrew, psalms, dnd that the 
hymns of the Akkadians occupy a similar place, though it may be that the 
last are of the later period of their literature, and thus not improbably 
under Semitic influence. The Vedic and Greek religious writings which 


may be compared are of a less personal and intense character, and are 
thus on an inferior level. 


THe Worsuir or tue Tous. 


The supreme importance of the tomb was due to the connection of 
the doctrines of the immortality of the soul and of man’s moral 
responsibility. According to the Book of the Dead, the future condi- 
tion was finally determined, by the actions done upon carth. And as the 
trials of the soul did not end with death, but rather thon began jp a new 
and more intense form, the future overshadowed the present, and the. 


divine government of the other world was more importaat to man than 
that of this world. 


Nothing ebut & strong ,and abiditfg conviction ecan accouat for thee 
devotion of the Egyptians to the tomb. They were a mirth-lovjng 
people, deyoid of austere and sombre ` qualities, yet they sent a great 
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part of their wealth in rẹising or Aate the costliest tombs in the 
world, each man, whether king or subject, beginning his sepulchre on 
coming into the control of his estate, and sometimes even earlier. 
Their ideas of death were human. eThe common formula of the tomb, 
asking the passer-by to say a prayer for the welfare of the soul, is 
frequently varied by the phrase “ as you love life and hate death.”* The 
Egyptians were natural. Yet death was ever present in their minds as 
the necessary door of the all-important future life. The strength of 
this idea tended to break away the barrier between the two existences. 
Thus, while the common instinct is seen in the Jamentations of the 
funeral, the rarer faith is perceived in the descriptions of the deceased 
as leading in the other world .the life he had had lived on earth in a 
wenewed youth, which moved forward not to decay but to beatitude. 

It will be best to follow the Egyptian from his death through the 
' preparatory rites, in the funeral procession, to the tomb, and to accom- 
pany hininto the other world. In the two sections following, large use 
has been made of M. Maspero’s admirable essay, ‘Étude sur quelques 
peintures et sur quelques textes relatifs aux funérailles, in “Études 
Égyptiennes,” tom. i. fase. 2. 


PrreagaTory Rites. 


The first and most essential duty to the dead was that his body 
should be preserved as a mummy. The yhole process of embalming 
occupied eighty days, or less. Into its well-known details it is not 
mecessary here to* enter, but we may enquire into its object. The first 
and most natural answer would be that the Egyptians believed in the 
resurrection of the body. Yet, when we come to examine their 
literature, we do not pbtain the evidence we, expected. Had this 
<logma lain at the root of their elaborate and costly funeral rites it 
ould have appeared everywhere on the surface. Instead of this, the 
passages which seem to state it are scanty, and may easily be referred 
to the survival of the mysterious “ double,” whom we shall seo to hold a 
leading place in the Egyptian ideas of the future condition. There is very 
little that would lead us to suppose that it was thought the mummy 
would one day burst asunder his cerecloths and reappear in human form. 
To what then can we attribute the custom of mummification? Tirst 
of all the climate suggested it. A body buried in the sand of the desert, 
onthe edge of the Nile valley, where it would be safe from the effects 
of ¢he inundation, would be dried up, and toga great degree preserved. 
Affection would naturally improve on the mere course of Nature, as in 
other climates gt has preferred cremation to the slow progress of decay. 
‘The idea of preseryatiqn once adopted, it would be an advantage that 
the mummy should remain undecayed in the sepulchral chamber 
beneath the chapel,e where the family year after yefr pewormed the 


° 
*Or X naper cites the curious variant, “if you love life and desige that you may Dob 
cnir. death,” ‘* Congrès Provincial des Origntalistes, Lyon,” L, 243. 
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prayers thatshould benefit the da in the @ther world. To maintain 
these services in perpetuity an endowment was needed, and for this 
purpose a charge wag made on the estates of the deceased. Thus the 
mummy became a title-deed by which property was held. So long as 
the priests received the quit-rent of offermgs and salaries, the property 
was secured to the heirs. Such strong reasons suffice to explain this 
custom, without our putting a forced construction on the scanty evidence 
hitherto alleged to show that the Egyptians believed in the resurrection 
of the body. 

The tomb was the eternal abode, and therefore it was fitted out as 
a home upon earth. The soul of the deceased traversed the space of 
the Underworld, and yet the deceased inhabited the tomb. In these 
views we seo the arrest of the Egyptian idea in its progress from the 
simple notions of savages to an imaginative conception of the other 
state. The two views are reconciled by the theory that. the soul 
revisited the mummy in the sepulchral chamber: but this is not enough 
to account for the care with which this chamber was furnished. We 
have in our Museums many Egyptian objects of use in all the daily 
events of the home, from the moment of rising to the time of sleep, 
vases for unguents, the instruments for the stibium with which the 
eyes were painted, changes of raiment, linen for all uses, vessels for food 
and drink, tables and spoons, chairs apd stools, head-rests ; and more 
than this, the very viands that were placed for the feast. These all 
came from tombs. Of course the idoa became sympolical, but it is 
clearly a relic of an ancient usage common to many savage races, who 
cannot forbear to place with the dead some provisions for their sustenance. 

Thus, while the mummy was being prepared, workmen of many crafts 
laboured to produce or complete the woodew cases, the outer sarco- 
phagus of stone, and the farniture of the tomb. No doubt little was 
Jeft to the last which could be done before. The Egyptians prepared 
their tombs for years, and, while doing so, must have been careful to 
make ready their furniture. It was not wise to throw these vast 
expenses into a period not equal to three months, nor ta trust to the 
piety of heirs. 

Besides the actual furniture, the deceased was supplied with his 
weapons, once no doubt for actual defence in the conflicts of 
the Underworld, but from the earliest date of the Egyptian monu- 
ments merely in reminiscence of former usage. Here we may safely sgy, 
that the oldest religious documents do pot warrant our supposing that 
arms were given for actual warfare. Yet so strong was the eurvival, 
that even the car introduced into Egypt perhaps two Mhousand years 
after the date of those documents, was placed insthe tomb. 

` Statues of the deceased in ood or stone were not the least essential 
part of thécontdnts of the sepulchre. Their object was to ‘represent? 
and, as it were, embody, its existing inhabit&nt, the double. Their 
importance decreased as the apparition theory, to which this strange 
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being owed his existence, gvadually give place to a strong,faith i in “the 
voyages of the soul in the’ other world. These statues were anciently 
numerous, in order that the chance of at least one surviving accidents 
might be good, and in the same ageethey were carefully immured ino 
secret chamber. In the decline or disuse of these aR we note £ a 
transition in the direction already marked. 
. The funeral boats, both the costly galleys for the mummy and the 
mourners and the skiffs of papyrus for the offerings, formed a moro 
. practical part of the preparation, though it is believed that in some cases 
they were kept ready for hire, to limit the enormous outlay of the 
obsequies. In the tombs, space did not admit of their being placed, and 
therefore they were represented by models. 
-Various amulets, in precious substances or in porcelain, prepared sine 
` the strict conditions of ritualistic prescriptions, and destined to aid the 
soul in the Underworld, formed a necessary part of the preparation. — 
The most*common, are of the type which represents, the Ushabti, “ the 
Answerer” or “ Aider,” whom the dead called to his asgistance in reaping : 
the mighty corn which grew in the Elysian Fields. They are. usually in blue 
or green porcelain, and they represent the deceased, sometimes in his or- 
dinary attire, at others, as a mummy with the implements of agriculture. 
Thus they are mystical doubles. Lastly, the costliest ornaments of women, 
and the playthings of children, the games of men, as well as the imple- 
ments of their sports and their handicrafts, gomplete this epitome of daily 
life placed in the sepulchral chamber, in more or less detail, when it was 
closed, as tho mourners hoped, for ever. Most sh a the earliest 
tombs are scantily furnished. : 


“THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


t At length all was wady for the crowning ceremony which was to con- 
duct the mummy to his eternal abode. And here we note that all 
the inscriptions, whether of mummy, or mummy- case, Or sarcophagus, 
or tomb,’ invariably characterise the deceased by some term which 
implies that he has passed the judgment and ,been counted among the 
blest. If the Egyptians were satisfied ‘us to the future ‘state of the soul, 
why did they lay- so much stress on the judgment before Osiris? Some 
preliminary steps surely must have been taken to test the worthiness of 
the deceased before the priests admitted the certainty of, his final 
acquittal. ‘There are two curious passages in which Diodorus Siculus 
.sta@es that the Egyptians were not allowed the nsual rites of burial, if 
during tbe faneral the people did not bear evidence'to the rectitude 
„of their lives op accused them of crime. He states that the king’s 
mummy was placed af the entrance of the sepulchre, and that the 
priests then pronounced a funeral enlogy, and if the people dissented, ` 
where were no ceremonies in the Burial (i. 72). .Iif dessribing the 
fangral rites in general, “he says, that before the mummy was placed 
in the boat to pasa the sacred lake on, the day of the faneral, more than 
forty as sat, and any one was at liberty to aecuse the dead. before 
px i _e 
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he could be ‘embarked. If.the accusation ° were proved, the cere- 
monies of interment were prohibited. It appears that the mummy 
was then taken back fer private burial in the house (92). It has 
been naturally thought that the judges of Diodorus were the forty- 
two assessors of Osiris in the final judgment in Hades; and that he 
confused the future state with the present, as could easily be done by a 
stranger confronted with the realistic pictures of the Egyptians. But 
the customs of the modern Egyptians very curiously illustrate the 
question. In nothing so much as in their funeral rites do they seem 
to have handed down the usages of ancient times. The dramatic show of 
grief on the part of the women of the household, aided by the professional 
wailers, portrays the old funeral ceremony in its most striking part. The 
disconnected cries of lamentation are the old chants broken into frag- 
ments by time. When the prayer in the mosque has been finished, the 
Imam, addressing the persons present; says,“‘Give your testimonyerespect- 
ing him.” They reply, ‘ He was of the virtuous?” The service is then 
shortly completed and the funeral train proceeds to the burial-ground. 
(Lane’s “ Modern Egyptians,” xxviii.) An instance is recorded in which 
the congregation refused to give the customary answer (Id. iv.). This 
shadowy survival shows the truth of the statements of Diodorus, whoso 
obscurity and inconsistency are easily explained by the readiness with 
which the wealthy could usually evade the unpleasant interruption of the 
funeral ceremony by satisfying the accusers. The judges would of course 
represent the jury of the Underworld, and without a verdict from them 
it would be impossible for the priesthood to anticipate that later decision 
on which the beatification’ of the deceased, already assumed in the in- 
scriptions of his mummy and tomb, was held to depend. 

The funeral took place in the morning, and tĦe train first went from 
the house to the river, the crossing of which was an important part of 
the ceremony. The west was the symbolical-direction of the Under- 
world, and therefore, when possible, the tombs were on the western aide 
of the Nile. This applies to the great cemeteries of Memphis, Abydos, 
and Thebes. It is probable that when the tombs were on the eastern 
bank, the train passed across a sacred lake. M. Maspero has described 
the funeral procession from the pictures of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
translating the most important inscriptions. His results are here 
briefly summarized. The order of the procession is nearly regular : 
the details necessarily vary in pictures which deal with a ceremony 
‘differing according to the fank and wealth of each individual. There 
are four distinct stages which it will be convenient to separat8,—the 
march from the house to the Nile, the passage of the “stream, the: 
resumed march to the tomb and interment, and tĦe fuheral feast. : 


“1. The Progress from the°House to the River. Z 


In one picture ye see the slaves or servants of the deceased ponveyint 
offerings, the calf to be sacrificed, the-furniture of the tomb, ‘a sacred 
, % 32 . 
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ark of the sun. The wailing on the friends and kinsfolk surrotnd 
the bier. In another representation we ‘read in the inscriptions the 
cries of the wailing women, who lament the dead while: they praise his 
truthfulness. The sledge of the Bier, drawn along by oxen, is preceded 
by a man who sprinkles the road with milk, not, as when a statue was 
moved, with water. This is a ceremony of purification. ‘A priest offers 
incense and a libation to the deceased, who is himself a high priest. The 
wife cries with true simplicity, “ Desert me not, desert me not, O great 
.one, desert me not.” It is a voice of true grief, unlike the hired 
plaints and the constant refrain of all, “To the West.” 


2. The Passage of the Nile. ` 


The scene of crossing the river-would be easy to understand, were it 
not for the inscriptions. In one picture a priest at either extremity 
makes gfferings to the departing and to the arriving boat bearing the 
mummy, between which are two other boats, one going, the other coming, 
in which are seated the figures of the deceased and his.living wife. 
This is ‘a picture of the passage of the river. Yet it is called both the 
passage ‘to the west of Thebes, and the passage to Abydos. Thus, 
„passing from his house to_his tomb at Thebes, the deceased, it would seem, 
makes the voyage to Abydos many miles distant. M. Maspero has, with 
his usual acuteness, read this enigma, which is one of the many cases 
in which the Egyptian scenes have a dofible meaning. 

The ceremonies of interment roled the destiny, not alone of the body, 
‘but of the soul. When the mummy was conveyed to the tomb, the 
intelligence passed out of this world to “the other world.” The very 
place was known; it was a cleft in the mountain on the west.of 
Abydos. Here the bést of the sun plunged into its nocturnal course, 
and the souls of men entered with it under the protection of Osiris. 
It is probable that the mystical voyage to Abydos was actually per- 
formed by the priests for the good of the dead, but it did not -form part 
of the. Theban ceremonies of interment. It would thus:have been 
supplementary. 

Foa ab Gis Niles RecA with the strange mixture of . 
liveliness and solemnity that marks the Egyptian art of the tombs. 
‘The directions of the boat-captains are mingled with the cries ‘of real` 
and official lamentation: A touch of humour which is true to Nature, 
in Shakspere, relieves the sadness of the picture. A little canoe; 
: offerings, is almost overturned by the rudder of a galley.. The 
wife of thé deceased, in her touching lament, takes us back to the true 
interest of fhe subject. She prays him to remain ;' calls on the rowers 
_ to stay their faBour® atey will go hone, he to the land of eternity. 


s ý 3. The resumed Procession. ğ e 
© There jp nothing to note in the second progress fom the Nile to the 
tomb until the close, when the:mummy, removed from beneath: the 
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catafalque, was placed before the hor of thé sepulchre, looking out- 
wards, to receive the farewell of his family. Here again there is 
sometimes a touch of kuman feeling, as when the same wife, of whom 
we have just heard the cry, again addresses her husband, lamenting their 
separation, speaking more of her loss to him'than of his to her, and be- 
wailing his deprivation of the loving discourse of life. There is no hint of 
a future reunion. Husband and wife buried apart, often in different 
tombs, do not resume their joint life hereafter: at least we do not trace 
that solacing idea in the sepulchral inscriptions. In one case the 
lamentations. of the wailing women comprise phrases which form a 
eulogy, and close with an address to the coffin not.to be Silent, for it 
could; with its inscriptions, tell the virtues and honours of the deceased 
to future generations. M. Maspero has translated a most remarkable 
address from a husband to his deceased wife, which may be taken either 
as a sincere lament, elaborated at least three years after his loss, to be 
recited at some funeral feast; or as a formal protest against her for 
haunting him, framed so as to lay her unquiet spirit by an appeal to 
the gods of the Underworld. The choice between these two expla- 
nations depends upon whether we take the terms of complaint, and even. 
of accusation, as symbolic of intense grief, or as literally meant. I must 
again refer to the modern Egyptian funeral ceremonies. Speaking 
only from memory, I should say that the,lament of the family takes the 
form of reproach. If this lament were raised to the intensity it would 
attain among a monogamous people we should expect something like the 
tone of the old document, and we would gladly acgept this explanation 
as the one in harmony with conjugal affection. 

The last farewell was said to the mummy, the last embrace given, and 
he was carried into the tomb, where the final faneral rites were per- 
formed by the priests and his family. It was necessary that the body, 
wrapped in bandages, and covered by the mummy-cases and the 
sarcophagus, should, before being finally hidden in the sepulchral 
chamber for ever, receive a mystic freedom of movement which would 
symbolise the progress of the soul in the other world. This mysterious 
ceremony does not necessarily imply the resurrection of the body; 
probably it was rather a symbolic protest against the material ideas 
that would naturally cling to the seclusion of the dead. 


4. Funeral Sacrifice and Feast. 


Before or after the interment, the funeral sacrifice was made anf 
the funeral feast was spread. ‘The sacrifice provided the efeast : 
both were the first of a series which were kept on certaife days of the 
year in perpetuity. But no doubt the first sacrifice and "feast had an 
unusual importance, The tombe give ug pictures of both. The banquet 


is of especial®in interest, as it &ffords a key-note to ie Egyptian*idea of ° 


death. We used tg think that in theso lively “portrayals the mastar 
and mistress of the pone, with their joyous uae crowned and 
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l garlandod with the fragfant lotus, \ntertsined by musicians and dancers, 
were enjoying the great repasts of comnfon life. We now know that 
they are seated at the funeral banquet. The gnaster of the house is 
there, but only in semblance.* The feast is a solemnity, not a 
rejoicing, a.meeting at the moment of parting, a last family gathering 
to close the funeral with the strongest contrast of life and death. 

_ It may have been held in the court of-the tomb, or at home; 
we do not know:. each place seems equally appropriate. The singing 
women tell both the living’ and the dead to enjoy the present 
day; the living because life is but a moment, the dead because 
he is abofit to enter on the eternal repose of -the tomb. The 
dirge was no doubt on essential part of the feast. Its purport, in 
the two forms which have come down to us, is to counsel the enjoyment 
of life in the certainty of its -transitory nature and its definite end with 
‘death. „ The older dirge speaks to the living; it is the later one, which, 
by a development of ideas, includes the dead. The notion that death 
was but a change of state, and that the departed still lived ‘does not, 
explain this. .It is rather due, one would think, to the importance of 
the master of the household, whom the harper addressed as he chanted 
the dirge, and who, at his last festal mesting was still present in the 
midst of his family. No doubt the tendency of the dirge was epicurean, 
yet we must remember the nged to draw the mind of the Egyptians’ 
from the engrossing force of the contemplation of the other world.: ` 


` ‘ ' Tas Towi. 


The deceased has taken possession of his eternal aboñe, duly adorned 
and furnished, We must endeavour to understand its construction, 

and the object for which ita different parts were intended. M. Mariette, 
' in an admirable memoir (Rev. Arch., N.S., xix. 7, 81), and in'the intro- 
duction to his guide to the Boolák Museum, has given the complete 
‘information which a great explorer could alone afford. The _ subject 
deserves a separate essay, in-order that its comparative relations might 
be traced. Here, the shortest sketch must suffice. 

The most ancient tombe consisted of three principal parts, the chapel, 
the pit and the sepuichral chamber. The chapel was usually in a- 
mass of masonry ; the pit led from the roof of the structure through the 
stonework, and was contihued in the rock beneath, ending in a hori- 
gontal shaft leading to the sepulchral chamber beneath the chapel. 
Sometimes there was a secret chamber in ¢he masonry, which was only 
connecte? with the chapel by air-holes. The Pyramids deviated fråm 
this plan inhaving their chapels in front of the main structures. At. 
the faneral,*the mummy having been deposited in the sepulchral 
chamber, its passage was closed and the pit filled up, the chapel alone 
* remainwhg open for the yearly services of the family. ©The forms of 

-tombs age vad but the ofdest, including the secret chamber, is ‘the SERS 
we must keep in miad. 
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The whole interest centres in thee chapel. Whe purpose of its pictures, 
to which we owe our kitowledge of Egyptian life, is clearly put in 
the oldest inscription, which surmounts the entrance. It is a prayer to 
Anubig, the god of embalming, and ater to Osiris, the judge of the dead, 
for a good funeral, a happy journey in, the other world, aud funeral 
offerings in perpetuity. This formula is, as Mariette has shewn, the 
key to the subjects represented in the chapel. ` This little shrine, the 
’ centre of family worship, usually opens from the east; and in its western 
face, at the entrance to the Underworld, is the sepulchral stelé, repeating 
the external formula. This was the most essential part of the chapel, the 
record of the dead, his household, and his rank and titles, which grew 
to be a memoir of his life for all posterity, though of course the fullest 
memoirs had to be written where there was more space, And in 
alluding for a moment to the Egyptian memoir, that most precious 
source of knowledge of this ancient people, it must not be forgotten 
that it presents a high ideal of human duties. It may bé in many 
cases mere panegyric; but no nation imagines virtues that it has 
aot witnessed, and the Egyptian type of moral worth must, therefore, 
be taken into account in our estimate of the national character. 

The subjects of the walls of the chapel, or indeed chapels, for some- 
times there were more than one, are scenes of home life, of hunting and 
fishing, of stock-taking, of artificers of all kinds exercising their crafts, 
in fact, a picture more or leas complete, of the occupations of the owner 
of the tomb. ‘ G 

The intention of these pictures is told us by an figyptian prince, of 
tho age of the Twelfth Dynasty, in his tomb at Benee-Hasan, where 
he states that “he has made his monument to himself, from. the 
moment when he began to work at his tamb, rendering his name 
- flourishing for ever, representing himself for ever in his sepulchral 
grotto, rendering the names of his household flourishing, and representing 
each one according to his employment, the workpeople and the people 
of his house; he has divided among the serfs all the occupations, and 
shown all the subordinates (?) such as they are.” (Maspero, “ Peintures 
des tombeaux Égyptiens, Bibliothèque de PÉcole des Hautes Études, 
Mélanges,” xxxv. 45.) ; 

This is the idea which stimulated the Egyptians to hand down to 
posterity in their chapels the scenes of their lives. It is a truly monu- 
mental instinct. Yet the pictures have a direct reference to the end of 
life on earth. If we have the daily occupations of the household@and 
serfs before our eyes, those which concerned the funeral ef their master 
are the most essential, and are seen at the moment when they were 
directed to this end. i o œ’ 

In the oldest tombs the three subjects of the external inscription, the 
good funetal, thè happy jearney through the other world, and éhe offerings 
in perpetuity, are the forms in which the relfgious sentiment apppars. 
The commemorative instinct thus recgived its special directiof. The funeral 
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is indicated by the preparatfons for its éeremonies; the feast appears in a 
specially religious form, rather as an offering to the dead than as a 
farewell banquet; the future journey of the soul is mysteriously indicated 
by a water progress, that which is ufter*vards united with the actual passage 
of the Nile in one representation; and the domains are figuratively repro- 


sented by human forms, generally women, each carrying a special tribute. ` 


These offerings represent the tax by which the estates were held, the quit-" 


rent’ paid to the priests, already spoken of in the beginning of this paper. ` 


The secret chamber in the thickness of the masonry contained 
statues of the deceased, to which the smell of incense could pass 
through the aif-holes communicating with the chapel. Yet the mummy 
reposed beneath, firmly shut away from the living, and the intelligence 


had gone on its journey through the other world to the judgment. 


before Osiris. Here we must endeavour to ascertain the Egyptian,’ 


doctrine of the soul, that we may understand these apparently con- 
tradictory theories. 
THs Sour. 
These different theories rest upon different conceptions of the human 


soul. M. Maspero supposes that the Egyptians first thought the soub 


to be a substance scarcely less material than the body, with all the 
characteristics of the living person, which must be housed, fed, dressed. 
Thus arose the idea of the Ka, of double, 80 called, not as a translation 
of the Egyptian, which rather means type ‘or person, but as expressing: 
the intended idea.e Perhaps genius would be the most satisfactory ren- 
dering.* Later, the Egyptians imagined a being less gross than matter, 
_ yet endowed with the same properties, the essence of human nature ;. 
_ and this they called the Bai, which appears to mean substantial, and we 
may render soul ; or else they thought of a particle of flame or light called 
Khu, the luminous, which we may call the intelligence. In spite of these 
evident modifications, they could not get rid of the earlier notion. They 
believed in the Bat and Khu without ceasing to believe in the Ka. 
Thus thinks M. Maspero. Each man, instead of having a single soul. 
answering to the latest idea of his contemporaries on the subject, had. 
‘several corresponding to the ideas of the successive religious or philosophic: 
' thinkers of his race. Did the priests endeavour to reconcile these ideas ? 
Tt seems so, and that about the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty they 
divided the haman person into four sections, grouped two and two; the 
bod§ which supported the double, ‘and after death.dwelt with it in. the 
tomb ; the sql i which served as a body for the intelligence which it 
accompanied i in jis transformations and successive existences. This view 
was limited to few, and often these lost sight of it in ordinary lan- 


guage. So far M. Maspero. (“ Étude sur quelques Peintures,” 190 seg.) It. , 


Wjll be admjtted by all that the idessof the ‘doukle cannot be philosophi- 


cally reconciled with thateof the soul and intelligence, but the notions of 


+ See Reno, Pubar Laberos, 147 so, far an admire troaimmont af this question. 
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the combined existence of the sofl and the® intelligence are found in 
philosophic systems. 

These definitions explain the origin and history of the different parts of 
the Egyptian tomb. The furniture*of the sepulchral chamber and the 
pictures of the chapel served to solace the double, which, deprived of the 
body, resided in the statues, many of which were made, as already stated, 
that at least one might escape destruction. The decay of this idea is seen 
in the abandonment of the secret chamber, which we do not find in any but 
the most ancient group of tombs, around the Memphite pyramids. In later 
tombs the statues were placed in the chapel. Yet the term Ka remained, 
and the idea connected with it must have survived in a less material form. 
The funeral rites, intended at the outset to sustain the shadowy existence 
of the double, were, in due course, applied to the welfare of the soul 
and the intelligence. Ultimately the chapel disappears, and the whole 
cost is laid out in the sepulchral chamber. The original purpgse of the 
primitive tomb had become too vague, and the rites were no longer 
connected with material existence. The wish to preserve the body as 
a mummy alone maintained its force. 


Tue WaNDERINGS OF THB SOUL. 


The Egyptian doctrine of the after-life of the soul is best derived from a 
study of the Book of the Dead, and the other sacred writings,which treat of 
what should be known upon etrth with regard to existence beyond the 
grave, 

The Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most important of 
this collection. M. Naville has in a few words summed up its character 
with his usual masterly precision. The greater part of Egyptian papyri 
is composed of the class of texts called the Ritual, or Book of the Dead. 
This is a collection of hymnsand litanies considered to be recited by the 
deceased after death. These papyri were placed in the tombs beside the 
mummies. Their number is very considerable. According to the 
wealth of the person, the book is more or less long, from ten lines to 
a volume, They already appear before the Thirteenth Dynasty, the 
oldest being of a queen of the Eleventh. In conrse of time the text 
suffered, interpolations are admitted, chapters are dropped, others added. 
The art of copying was, with many scribes, a mere perfunctory business. 
Hence the need of that collation of the manuscripts of the best period 
which M. Naville, happily for science, has undertaken. 

The work is a collection® of hymns and prayers without direct inf, 
and placed in an order which seems to us wholly arbitrar?, défering 
according to the date of the papyrus. Among all these détached pieces 
there is one of special interest, the judgment-scent. YHe deceased is 
introduced into a pall of coluntns, tha Hall of the Two Truths, at the 
end of which? Osiris is seatefl on a throne. This divinity presidés over a ° 
court of four judges, aided by forty-two witnesses. In the centre ef 
the hall is a balance, i in one of the scales of which is placed the heart, in 
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Egyptian the conscience df the deceaSed, while in the other is the emblem 
of the goddess of Truth. While the heart ts being weighed, the person 
to be judged addresses in succession each of the forty-two witnesses, 
and declares that he has not committed’ that one of the forty-two 
deadly sins with which this special genius is concerned. ‘The code of 
Egyptian morals thus displayed belongs to our next article, but it must 
be here noted that ‘the forty-two sins are not the same in all the texts. 

This chapter is the key-note of the Book of the Dead. The deceased 
had before him in all the trials ‘of the Underworld this great test. 

Acquitied, he passed through a farther probation to final bliss; condemned, 

his intelligente wandered in space a tormented and tormenting spirit, 
until annihilated by the Second Death, Among the trials of the future 
state one of the most interesting is the cultivation.of the Elysian Fields. 

That it was of supreme importance is seen in the abundance of the 
little figyres found in Egyptian tombs, which represent tha Ushabti, or 
“ Answerer” invoked by the. deceased to perform in his person the 
labour.of this mystical country (Comp. M, Naville,“ Congrès Provincial : 
des Orientalistes,” Lyon, 1878, i. p. 255, from which most of the state-- 

` ment givén above has been epitomized). 

It is important fo note certain leading ideas that here show themselves, 
especially the finality of the future state,the wicked ending in what we may - 
believe to be annihilation, a dogtrine which has a tinge of mercy in it, 
though it is far from being the view of Origen. There are many-trans- 
formations of thg soul, but no metempsychosis in the Pythagorean sense;. 
the justified soul retwrns to the source of all good, the condemned passes 

- away to annihilation through torments which are not eternal.’ 

. While the Book- of the Dead contains a moral system. inculcating 
the dependence of the fimal happiness or misery of mankind on the actions 
of life, the greater part is taken up by magical prescriptions, to gain by 
knowledge that, which was the prize of virtue alone. Itis a strange. 
contradiction, consistent with the mixed character of the Egyptian reli- 

i gion, and the arrest of its myths between the physical and the moral 
view. The primitive fetishism always asserted itself, and while it 
maintained its archaic formulas it showed its influence in repressing 
development. 

The human soul could never be content with such an expression as 
„this'of its hopes and fears, Hence a series of attempts to construct a 
worthier picture of the future. The other, compositions which, with- 

- out superseding it, grew up beside thee old document, if ‘mostly 
srearis@me And repellent, in language, are, iu some cases, more systematic 
in their ordef. The Litany of Ra, already mentioned, has indeed a finer 
style than the"Book ef the Dead; the book which describes the, passage 
of the sun along the celestial stream, the 4 Uranes,”: between the Elysian 

° Fields; th at least® more systematic; the*Iamentations*of Isis and 
., Nephthys embody a more intense expression: ` 

That which surprises us moste in these ancient works is the precise 
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mapping out of the Underworld,*and yet the different forms in which 
this geography appears. ° The idea of a definite knowledge of the 
“unknown land is nof to be rashly compared to Dante’s arrangement in 
the “ Divina Commedia.” His Mtter to Della Scala shows that he 
employed a conventional system for the purpose of allegory. This 
can scarcely be the Egyptian notion, for the countless figures of the 
Answerers would not have been made had the Elysian Fields not been 
firmly believed in. How then can we account for the strong conviction ? 
Surely it must be a survival of au ancient belief which flowed in the 
very veins of the race. But here we are met with the difficulty of the 
want of agreement in the order of the precise geography. Is this the 
effect of a later view powerful enough to disturb the arrangement without 
destroying that which was thus thrown into disorder? We can but guess. 

What was the influence on the Egyptians of the great doctrine of 
man’s fature accountability? We should have thought thgt living in 
the perpetual presence of this idea, conveyed in the whole range of 
funeral ceremonies, and embodied in the Book of the Deal, they would 
have been vitally affected by so sound a principle of life. But their 
religion was too deeply imbued with the instincts of magic for this to 
be possible. It became in its relation to the Underworld purely perfunc: 
tory. For the simple faith in man’s responsibility complex and costly 
services were substituted, and for the duties necessary to salvation 
money payment was the base equivalent. The pantheistic déctrine 
substituted the knowledge of prayers for the performgnce of deeds. At 
length the power of magic received a fatal shack by the contact with 
Greek philosophy, and there arose a profound disbelief in the whole 
future state, embodied in the well-known pathetic tablet of a high-priest’s 
wife of the end of the Ptolemaic period,in which she addresses her husband 
from the land of shades, counselling him to enjoy life, for she has the - 
experience of the dark oblivion of Hades. (Maspero, “ Étude,” p. 185 seq.) 
It is unlikely that tho lady wrote this document while yet living; and 
. we may conjecture from its general turn, and from a particular expres- 
sion, that her husband wished thus to excuse himself for the intention 
of a second marriage. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW. 


The comparative aspect of the Egyptian religion in its relation to 
life can be but briefly handled. The subject is vast, yet its broadsout- 
lines may be sketched, and the reader will have no difficulty in filing 
up the details in most cases: Here we have rather to emphasize the 
strong resemblances and differences thau to attemp®a POE HOS 
which needs not a paper but at least a volume.e °° ° 

The Underworld, as thought of ky the nations who dwelt beside the 
Tigris antl Bushentes, i as yet a shadow-land tó us. Thefr tombs dre 
far leas importapt, and convey far less information than those of Egypt. 
Some are certainly very ancient, and belong to a class in which 
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through a long netted ther’ was rome attempt to furnish tks abode of 
the dead. The most distinct ideas of the other world are ascribed to 
the Turanian Akkadians of Chaldwa; but we cannot tell whether they 
represent their primitive belief, or*are later speculations under the 
influence of Assyrian or Babylonian thought. Until the texts from 
which the information.is drawn are referred to their true dates, we 
must proceed with extreme caution. We are, however, struck by s 
similarity to Egyptian notions, which seems to indicate a common ` 
origin, and by a difference which would pomt to a very ancient 

separation, The Akkadian Hades would seem to be the Egyptian in a 

rudimentary form. Among its names M. Lenormant gives “ Kur-nu-de,” 

“the immovable land.” The sound may be doubtful, as in many 

cuneiform readings, yet the similarity to the Egyptian “ Kher-nuter,”’ 

the Divine Underworld, the final “r” being weak, is to be noted. The 

difference Qf sense is a bar to the, possible Akkadian source, unless we 

obtain proof that the Egyptians gave borrowed words new senses’ in 

their own language when these were appropriate. The meaning, “the 

immovable land,” is more remarkable. One of the most common words 

for Hades in Egyptian is “ Amenti,” connected under the Empire with the 

root “amen,” to conceal; but the oldest orthography, “ Menti,” would 

point to the root “ men,” to establish, make firm. (Cf. for all but the 

last derivation, Renouf “ Hibbert Lectures,” p. 180, n. 1.) The conception 

of existence beyond the grave seems, howevér, devoid of the Egyptian 
idea of rewards ang punishments. The only hope of the dead was-in a. 
return to life, and this -would appear to have been the exceptional 

fortune of a favoured few. 

The Vedic ideas scem to have a distinct affinity with the Egyptian. 
The point of contact is inthe notion of the ruler of the shades. Yama, 
or Death, is the soul of an ancestor, not a god. He and his twin-sister 
Yamf correspond in their relation, and in the similarity of their names 
to, Osiris and Isis, equally containing a common root. Like the 
Egyptian divinities, they are solar. Yama rules the bright abodes of - 
the happy dead; yet the way is barred by fierce dogs, four-eyed, thus 
the ancestors of Cerberus. It is very noteworthy that it is subse- 
quently to the earliest period that Yama becomes a god, the judge of 
the dead. The Indian development was later than the Egyptian, and 
if the source be common, the assimilation is most remarkable. Mr. 
Reneuf has pointed out the resemblance, but has accepted for com-. 
parison the later aspect in India of the myth (* Hibbert. Lectures,” pp. 
110, 117, 418}. It would be interesting to follow other analogies, but for ~ 
this we need beffer materials than we yet possess on the Indian side. 
Obviously, ideas Whtch cannot be traced mp to the Vedic period are not 
to be used without extreme caution, 

*In early°Greek customs and mythology, th% Aryan and “Egyptian 
doctrines whigh, if once common, had been long separated, meet and 
mix. „The sepulchral rites perhap» present in their material form the 
strongess and most startling example. Asearly astlfereignof ThothmesIIL., 
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before D.c.e1500, Egypt had commercial infercourse with the islands of 
the eastern Mediterranefin, at least with Cyprus. Already a material 
civilization, of Phcegician type under Egyptian influence, had spread so 
far. In the days of Rameses Il., more than a century later, the Dardans, 
and probably Ilium herself, were allied with the Hittite king against the 
Egyptian. By the land routes of Asia Minor the commerce of Egypt, 
the most civilized nation of the time, must have travelled towards the 
western coast of the Agean. Another century later, under Rameses III., 
took place that great mysterious movement o! the maritime nations of the 
Mediterranean, which, though it must have shaken the better relations of 
the Greek and the Egyptian races, yet drew them into cloger contact. Tho 
aggressors were beaten off the Egyptian coast, yet settlers remained, 
and intercourse by sea was no doubt more frequent. The stories which 
Homer makes Odysseus tell when he would disguise his identity, relate 
the repetition, on a small scale,-of the old inroads, and show the familiarity 
with Egypt of the Greeks of the poet’s time. We cannot suppose that 
these relations of commerce of war and of migration had no influence 
on the minds of the Greeks and their neighbours on the east and the 
south, 

The old idea that one of the sources of Greek myth was Egypt must 
therefore be regarded as à priori not unworthy of examination. Now 
that we recognize the Vedic source of a part of the Greek Pantheon, and 
its generally Aryan character, we may fairly look elsewhere for that 
which is not Vedic, and most of all for that pagt which fills the 
nearly vacant spaces to be found in the primifive realm of thought, 
The Védic Underworld is precisely the space which was most vacant, and 
which was afterwards filled by degrees with conceptions which are 
foreign to the old Vedic documents, with new individuals, new names, 
material ideas, fanciful theories, all alien to its line of thought. 

The point of contact with Egypt, the meeting of the two streams, 
would be markedly shown in a mixed rite of burial at Mycens, if it 
be correctly surmised that the bodies discovered by Dr. Schliemann were 
embalmed, and yet half burnt, as if to conciliate two opposite theories. 
If embalming were derived from Egypt, why not the ideas which the 
Greeks saw surrounding the custom, the pictures of the Underworld 
with its judgment its felicity and its misery? We must leave the 
tempting comparison of the Greek and the Egyptian tombs and all 
they contained, a subject needing the most elaborate enquiry, and nust 
give the little space thatean be commanded to the conception of *the 
world beyond the tomb. e o 

The Islands of the Blest are placed by the Greek® in the West. 
The happy spirits bear a name paxapec recalling the Egyptian 


“ makheru,” (singular) triumphant, or justified. They abide in the: 


Elysian Fftlds, the Egyptian Field of Aanru, wher® it must Be observell 
that the “n” is a nasal, and that “r” and “1* are represented by ethe 
same letters. They are judged by, Minos and by Rhadamanthys, in i 
which latter name, the -Egyptian Ra of Amenti or Hades hag 
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recognized. We can accofnt for the whole word excepts the second 

consonant, and it is useless to speculate. ‘whether it represents an 

‘Egyptian form or a Greek modification. The voyage of the soul, the 
“rivers of Hades, have their direct cdùnterparts in Egyptian belief. It 

is needless to overcharge this remarkable comparison with doubtfuk 

details ; but a difficulty may be met, which, as often happens, is really 
` s confirmation. Why have we Ra instead of-Osiris as the judge of the 
dcad? The intimate connettion of the Greeks with Egypt began in 
` the later days of the Empire, when the pantheistic Litany of Ra had 
taken the first place in the documents of the future state: What then 
more natural than that the worship of Ra of Amenti should have been 
more prominent than the older reverence of Osiris? If this doctrine 
was not unfolded to the generality, for this very reason it cannot have 
failed to have exercised an influence. Priests, scribes, artists, all who’ 
worked fg the ‘royal, tomb, would have- -thought more of what was a 
hidden doctrine, and attached the utmost conscquence to a leading idea 
that could not have escaped them. If the identification of the judge 
Rhadamanthys be accepted, we can thus obtain a date for the-first a 
of the novel view of the Underworld in the Greek mind. 

The relation between the Egyptian and the Hebrew faith is again 
the most interesting subject of study. ` Moscs, we know, was “ educated 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” and must have been well acquainted 
with one of the most popular partsof their belief, the doctrine of the future 
state, with its rewards and punishments. Yet in spite of the similarity 
of the Law in its cerémonial.side to Egyptian rites, Moses nowhere 
teaches the doctrine which was in Egypt the religious basis of moral ' 
duties; he does not even mention the- other world. The doctrine has 
failed, and he puts it out ef sight. He does not so much as enjoin burial, 
rites. He publishes no enactment as to the form of tombs. The later 
traces of sepulture are of the. simplest kind until we reach the luxurious 
age of the kings. - 

It must be admitted that in Hebrew, as in Egyptian, it is often 
` difficult to tell whether the grave or Hades is spoken of.. A singlo | 
Biblical term is usual for both. Even in the Pentateuch, as in Jacob’s 
‘lament for Joseph, we see the secondary meaning, for the patriarch 
could not expect to ‘rejoin in the tomb his son whom he thought had 
been devoured by wild beasts.’ Yet we fail to recognize this meaning 

e teaching of the Law of Moses, But from the elasticity of the 
term for the grave, like so many others, we can readily understand 
the gradtal txpansion of the idea it conveyed. We may even believe 
with Origen that a like higher meaning lay, .as it were, in the 

germ in the tehporalerewards and penalties of the Law, from which 
it came forth in its completeness in due time. However this may 
Be, nowhefe is the fndependence and originstity of the Law of Moses 


so elear’ as in its bold setting aside of a noble belief yhich had become 
a a bago ropoñstition. e 

im Reerxatp Sroazt Poors, 
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NOTES FROM A GERMAN VILLAGE. 


T was the writer’s fortune last summer to spend between two and 
three months in a small village in Germany almost untouched by 

the English tourist, and not much affected even by his German analogue. 
A region where the march of time has left the ancestral customs so 
unchanged that the inhabitanty of different villages can be distinguished 
by slight differences in costume, and where, nevertheless, the feudal 
tenure of land has given way to a system of cogtented peasant pro- 
prietors, presents many points of interest to a traveller, and some results 
of his observation may not be uninteresting to othera. 

The little village of Gross Tabarz lies on thg northern slope of the 
long ridge of the Thuringian mountains, about ten miles from its north- 
western end. It is two or three miles distant from the Schloss Rein- 
hardtsbrunn in which our English Queen, has more than once been a 
visitor, and lies within the territory of the dukedom of Saxe Gotha of 
which our Duke of Edinburgh is the heir presumptive. To the north 
the land, which, in the immediate neighbourhood of Tabars, is at an 
average height of twelve or thirteen hundred feet above sea level, slopes 
gradually down to a widely extended plain, the Goldene Aue, rich with 
waving harvests of corn, and dotted here and there with villages, the tall 
spires of whose churches form conspicuous objects in the landscape, 
Across the Goldene Aue on ẹ clear day can be seen a very distant range 
of blue hills which belong to the Harz and among which the Jighesi. 
point is the far-famed Brocken. In the midst of the plein glitter in 
the sun the domes and spires and ere of the hte cityeof Gotha, the 
capital of the principality. 

Immediately sowth of the three contiguous villages of Gross Tabarz, 
Klein Tabarz, and Cabars, the gradual slope of *the elevated plain js 
almost suddenly bfoken by the steep wooded crags which *form the 
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. northern rampart of the Thuringian ‘range, a range whose euter summits 
attain a height of about two thousand feet ‘kbove the sea level, while in 
the interior its highest points, the Inselsberg, the,Schmucke, &c., rise to 
more than three thousand. The wole of this mountain range, extending 
over seventy or eighty miles in length, and with a variable breadth of 
from ten to forty miles, is covered with a luxuriant growth of forest 
trees, whose cultivation and ‘protection afford occupation to a large © 
number of the inhabitants of the neighbouring lowlands, while the 
profit derived from the sale of the timber forms no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the revenues of the various dukedoms in which the forest lies. 

_ ‘Merely from the point of view of the lover of natural scenery this 
Thuringian forest is well worth a visit. ‘Within the space of a walk of two 
or three hours, the variety of scenery is something which requires to be seen. 
in order to be believed. Starting, for instance, from the Schiesshaus, the 
principa inn at Tabarz, to walk up the Laucha Grund, the tourist leaves 
the open plain and extensive views, and passing through meadows where 
in September the ground is purple with the autumn crocus, soon finds l 
himself in a narrow valley, scarcely wider than is, necessary to allow 
space for the carriage road and its brawling neighbour, the rapid, foam- 
ing Laucha, which gives the name to the glen, The mountain sides, 
so steep that it seems almost a miracle that trees can find a resting- 
place, are ‘nevertheless covered from top to bottom with Fichten and - 
‘Tannen, ‘and all the various kinds of pine and fir. On one projecting 

. crag these darker growths are replaced by the majestic beech and 
quivering birch, and*ever and anon there juts up a steep precipitous 
-rock, reminding the spectator of a gigantic Egyptian obelisk only partly 
hewn ont and left 'to stand in its native wilderness by the disappointed 
workmen.. A turn to the right will take`us up a narrow valley, ‘down 
which a babbling brook runs with many a waterfall, and whose moist rocky 
sides are overgrown ‘with ferns and mosses of many kinds and colours. 
Suddenly the glen opens out into a broad expanse of mountain meadow 
whose greenness rivals the far-famed verdure of Ireland. Behind this 
isa long slope of beech and pine woods, reaching right up to the top of 
the Inselaberg, on which, nestling among the trees, we can see the two 
hostelries which allure the traveller to spend the night in hope of-seeing 
the sunrise which is as fickle here as on Snowdon or the Righi. ` Or if, 
instead of turning up this Felsenthal, we follow still farther the high 
Yad thet skirts the Laucha, we shall ascend by turns and sigzags, which 
remind one of the final steps in an Alpine pass, and presently find our- 
selves ‘$n an elevated table-land from which we can catch glimpses of 
the gentle Mopes and -fertile valleys of the south of Thuringia, and 
in the blue dist&nce ‘the hills of the Rhön Gebirge. Up here, too, we 

e can walk among glades of beechgwood such as those under which Robin 
Hood and his outlaws may have danced and drank, while tif appearance 

at times of an antlered head between the trees may gprve to complete the 

resemblance. Steep crag and meuntain pasture, beechen wood and dark 
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pine forest, the broad highway and the narréw track which it requires 
some of the agility of the*goat to climb—all that the pedestrian who 
can be contented without snow or lakes requires, is to be met with in 
the Thuringian forest. e 

Historically, the district is by no means uninteresting : ruined castles 
on many a lofty point tell of manners and times and valiant deeds for 
ever passed away. For the Protestant Englishman one name, however, 
overshadows all other interests—the name of the great and brave 
Martin Luther. It was at Hisenach, just on the borders of the forest, 
that he begged his bread as a chorister, and at Erfurt, not many miles 
across the plain, that for many years he lived as a monk? The Wart- 
burg, where he was confined by friendly violence, is a conspicuous object 
from many of the higher hills in the region, standing as it does on an 
isolated point just above Eisenach. In this old castle the curious 
stranger may still see the room which Luther occupied, and gaze out of 
the window on the glorious view, which, while so much has changed, 
must be in its main aspects the same which Luther saw. It was in 
one of these forest glades that the hare running from its pursuers found 
a tefuge in the arms of the great Reformer. Here was the birthplace 
of the German Bible, the most precious gift of all that Luther gave to 
his country. 

Still the name of Luther pervades thp place: Luther's Catechism is 
learnt by the boys and girls àn the-village schools ; Luther’s portrait 
hangs in the most conspicuous place in the one church, which serves for 
the associated villages of Tabarz and Cabarz, and,in many others too. 
Whether to any great extent the spirit of Luther survives in the hearts 
of his countrymen is another matter, but even at this day his influence 
may perhaps be traced in the great contrast between the intellectual and 
spiritual freedom of the Thuringian peasantry and the abject supersti- 
tion of such a population as the Bretons of Finisterre. 

The writer and his fainily lodged for some weeks in a little house on 
the outakirts of Gross Tabarz. The windows of our Stube, or sitting-room, 
looked out across a meadow to the wooded ridge of the hills with the 
opening of the Lauche Grund juat opposite, Close alongside was the 
village school where the Herr Schullehrer and the Fräulein Schul- 
lehrerinn instilled the three B’s, the catechism, and the practice of singing 
into the village youth. At seven every morning they began by singing, 
and by two in the afternoon tbe school work was done. The Schu- 
lehrer wan a tall, dignified gentleman, who spent most of his leisure tife 
in recalling his geese from committing trespasses on his neighbours’ 
. patches of grass, and on Sundays superintended in ‘a mayestic manner 
the singing of the choir in church. The whole of,the meadow between 
us andthe mountain was divided into narrow strips, each strip being the 
portion originally*allottedefrom a clearing of the *forest lantl by the 
Gemeinde or Commune to some one family, ‘wfo enjoy the perpetual 
right of use, subject to certain customgof cultivation. During a certain 
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number of weeks in summer all trespass on the neighbours’ ‘strips of 
graas is strictly forbidden, but after about the middle of September, when 
the second crop of grase is cut and gathered in, thg cows of the village, 
under ‘the-charge of the village Wirt, are taken to feed over the 
whole pasture land indiscriminately. The geese of the Schullehrer 
appeared to have a thorough dislike of law, and always contrived three 
or four times in the morning to escape across into some neighbour’s 
land, all the nicer because forbidden. 

To the right of this meadow was a path leading to the forest, and 
again to the right a sloping field also divided into narrow strips, but 
arable land. One strip would have a crop of oats, the adjacent one 
would be filled with potatoes; the slender stalks and blue flowers of 
flax covered a third, while barley and wheat were the produco of others. 
‘The appearance of the cultivated land, as seen from some of the heights l 
adjacent, gminds the spectator forcibly of one of those patchwork 
‘quilts sometimes seen in the cottages of thrifty housewives, in which 
the colour, order, and size of the different patches appear to be regulated 
by no law except that of the material that happens to be at hand. - 

The economic state of the village, which is only a type of many others 
in the district, is decidedly primitive. Every well-to-do family has its little 
strip of ground, or sometimes several such strips have been accumulated 
in one family by inheritance or,intermarriages. The village butcher, 
with whose family ours was soon on tolembly intimate terms, was the 
owner, or at least the cultivator with perpetual rights, of many little 
fields situated in ‘almogt as many parishes. On these fields-they raise 
the corn of which their bread is made, the potatoes, turnips, beet-root, 
&c., which help to provide them with food, and the flax which forms 
the raw material of theip linen underclothing. The flax is spun at 
home by the women during the winter months when field work is 
impossible, and is woven into long pieces of linen by village weavers in 
old-fashioned looms, such as could be seen fifty or sixty years ago in 
the homes of manufacturing villages in England. Each family also - 
has its cow and its three or four geese. The latter, in addition to 
the profit derived by selling or eating their flesh, furnish a perennial 
source of revenue from their feathers, which are plucked at regular 
. intervals from the living breasts and sold for the purpose of making 

, pillows and feather beds for the inhabitants of more luxurious climes. 

«uring the spring and summer, while the grass in the meadows is 
all6wed to grow for hay, or for Grummet, asthe second crop is called, 
the cows and geese are alike banished from the private land, and are ` 
taken under tee charge of a Hirt on to the common land, the borders 
of the roads, orsthe sgall bits of mountain meadow among the forests 
not allotted by the Gemeinde to private qwners. 

e Early every fine morning we ‘were awaked by tHe bloving of the 
Kuf-hirt’s horn as he pissed through the village, and any one watching 
his progresf would see a cow turngd out from one out-house, two more ' 
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out of a secdnd, and so on, the procession gradually increasing until, on 
leaving the village, the Hirt and his assistant would have from eighty to 
a hundred and twenty cows and bulls under the charge of themselves ' 
and theit two dogs. In wandering in the daytime through: the forests 
we often heard from a distance the tinkling of the large bells which 
the cows carry, and in a few minutes would meet the whole procession 
coming gently along the high road or narrow lane, somewhat to the 
alarm of the more timid members of our party, but by no means to the 
diminution’ of the picturesqueness of the scene. By six o’clock in the 
‘evening the Hirt had gathered his flock together and driyen them back 
to thé village, where the ox knows its owner, and, unbidden, each turns 
‘into its own stable. 

The Ganse Hirt is usually a little boy or girl, to two or three of. 
whom the village geese, often numbering two or three hundred, are 
confided for a similar, though not commonly so distant, an @cursion. 
It is exceedingly amusing to see one of these winged armies returning 
at night and to notice the manner in which these` birds, in England 
‘esteemed so foolish, turn from the main road in small parties down 
the lanes which lead to their respective homes. Woe to the goose- - 
herd if any are missing or have been injured in any way during 
the expedition! He had better keep out of the way of the angry words, 
or worse, of the Bauerian who owns thêm. 

After the second crop of hay has been all gathered in, which is 
“supposed to be achieved by the beginning of September, and for the 
gathering in of which the village schools have # special holiday, the 
meadows are open to the cattle and geese of all the inhabitants, and the 
Hiris have no longer such-an arduous task. The pasture land becomes 
again for the time the property of the Commune, the “common land” : 
which it originally was, and is dotted with red oxen or snow-white geese. 
During thd months of July and August, the whole population, male and 
female, is for the most part occupied in getting in the crops of different 
‘kinds, which seem to form a continuous series, beginning with the first 
‘crop of hay, at the beginning of July, and ending with the Grummez, 
or second crop, early in September. The women are by no ‘means 
‘behind the men in the severity of their labours. During this time 
work begins at four a.x., and lasts till dusk. The crops are gathered 
without the assistance of the machinery which.an English farmer would 
consider essential. A very short scythe, of primitive shape and make, 
is used for the grass andc&rn. The men employ a great pert of their 
evenings in hammering these scythes, so as to give them_a harder and 
sharper edge, and the continuous clang of the hammers is by no means 
an attractive or soothing feature of life in a German peasant proprietor 
village to g stranger in search of quiet. Mowing, we may notice,, 
appears to be the one dignified agricultural work which a woman can- 
not do, Occasionally I have seen a woman use the scytheefor a few 
minutes, but it was always with a sor? of apology on the part of ¢he 
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woman for intruding’ upon masculife functions, a semed to be 
regarded by the men with compaasionate toleration. Women and girls 
are competent in Thuringia to carry burdens of sixty, cighty, or even a 
hundred pounds weight in great baskets for miles to the nearest market. 
town, but they cannot mow, or at least public opinion decrees that they 
shall not. 

The produce of the small strips of land is taken to the pooror homes, 
either in curious baskots suspended like a knapsack by two straps passed 
over the shoulders, and carried always by women or children; or on wheel- 
barrows, which have the advantage of taking a rather larger quantity at 
once. The wealthier inhabitants employ rudcly-constructed wagons, and 
generally in this case the men superintend the operation. The whole 
process of gathering in'the harvest is carried on by each family for itself. 
A few hired labourers there are, but very few,and these cannot be got- 
to work fer so long hours or so energetically as the farmers themselves. 
Of course any volunteer assistance is eagerly welcomed. During our 
stay in the village, a regiment of infantry passing through on its way: 
to some autumn manœuvres was cinguartivt in the village. Each 
house-owner had to entertain with bed and board so many Männer, 
and sometimes a Pferd as well, the number of each being chalked up 
ostentatiously on the doors of the houses a day or two previously by a 
commissariat officer, who had eome on in advance. Therc was somo- 
grumbling at the prospect on the part of the villagers, many of whom 
thought sixpenco a day scarcely sufficient remuneration for fecding and 
housing a stalwart doldier. However, tho day .was fine, and the- 
soldiers, as soon as their necessary military duty was done, set to work’ 
to assist their hosts in getting the harvest in. There was little 
grumbling in the vilaĝe the next day, but ne regrets that the 
regiment could not stop still longer. 

To our children the gathering in of the harvest was a source of 
unmitigated satisfaction. The help, which it was amusement to them to 
give, Was a serious gain to tle peasantry; and so the result was mutual 
satisfaction and the formation: of pleasant acquaintances between the 
English children and the German Bauermadchen, which resulted in 
many bouquets of flowers and much weeping when the necessity arose 
for us to leave Thuringia and return to home duties. 

. The wants of the villagers for food and clothing are thus nearly- 
` sufplied by their own laboar on the small patches of land they cultivate. 
Black bread and a piece of Wurst or sausage furnish the staple of 
the ordifiary peasant’s meal. On Sundays, and the few holidays which 
they take, th§ „fare is varied by the flesh of a home-reared kid, or 
rabbit, or hare, with hich latter the woods and fields abound, and for 
the protection of which no gameslaws exist. A Gegman pever kills 
anything Yor the purpoge of eating when it ĉan be ured for any other 
purpose, ang thus their cows and oxcn are either killed as very young 
veal, to save the trouble of rearing them, or reserved till their days 
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-of usefalness as milk-givers or #@s dranght-oxen are pretty well over. 
The Tabarz peasantry derive a certain amount of revenue from the sale 
of their surplus stoak of calves or worn-out cows to furnish the Kalbs- 
_fleisch, or Rindfleisch of the hotéls in neighbouring Kurorts, and can 
thus provide themselves with a few luxuries which their own fields do 
not yield. Among these may be reckoned the Schnapps or brandy, 
which is a favourite drink, and which can be obtained in the villago 
Restaurations for afew pence the litre. Coffee, not always so bad as the 
-German coffee described by Mark Twain, is the ordinary accompaniment 
-of the indoor mid-day or cvening meal, and on holidays and for 
favoured guests chocolate. Beer of various kinds and colours is in 
plentiful use, and is even given to the schoolchildren on occasions of 
festivity, when in England we should give tea or milk-and-water. The 
forests on the hills furnish employment, especially during the winter 
months, for a great number of the men of the district. i regular 
order, under the direction of the ducal Forsters, the trees are, 
marked for felling. When felled they are stripped of their smaller 
branches and their bark where they lie; the branches are cut 
up and conveyed on baskets or wheelbarrows to the village, and 
arranged in carefully piled conical stacks for future use as fuel. The 
great stumps are then taken on sledges in the winter, or on long wagons 
in the summer, down to the plaing and from thence transported to 
many distant places. Thè sale of the timber produces an important 
part of the ducal or grand-ducal revenues, and thé money paid as wages 
for cutting and preparing it is an element of great importance in the 
‘economic position of the peasantry. As each band of the forest is 
cleared, the space where the stately trees were is planted thickly with 
young pines reared from seed in sheltered nurseries on the hill-sides, 
‘and, as they grow larger, protected only by boards exhorting Schonung 
on all whom it may concern, they are gradually thinned out until the 
‘survivors have room to grow to their full dimensions. 

The forest not only supplies work and wages to the men, while the 
-women till the fields and spin the flax, but furnishes also close at hand 
the material for the framework, and most of the covering of the houses. 
A Thuringian house rises from the ground even more swiftly than a 
row of contract-built cottages in a Durham pit village. A quantity of 
tall pines are brought down from the nearest clearing in the forest A 
-couple of men set to work to saw them into planks, or square them into 
corner posts. Before many hours are past, there rises on the appeinted 
site a framework of beams cunningly interlaced and œarefally nailed 
together, not unlike a magnificent birdcage, or, to confpare small things 
with great, the scaffolding with which the tower ôf Cologne Cathe- 
dral was for po many years enyeloped. In the neighbouring field 
at the same time wê may observe a rapid process of*brickmaktng 
going on: rowg of unburnt square lumps of clay are put out to gry in 
-the sun, and when sufficiently hardened, they are used to fill up the 
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spaces between the beams èf the framework, with the exception of those 
intended for doors and windows. In the hambler of the cottages, the 
addition of these latter, and a coating of plaster nd whitewash inside, 
completes the house.‘ In the better class, the outside of the mud 
bricks is usually protected by planks of pine or rows of slates nailed 
over the whole, and the wall inside, after being plastered, may some- 
times attain the dignity of being papered too. ; 

Of fuel there is no lack. On two days in the week the men 
employed in cutting wood are allowed to bring back two barrowfuls of 
wood, which they are permitted to cut as they like for their own use. 
At all times, when they have leisure, the women and children can’ go to: 
the forest with their huge baskets on their backs, and pick up and bring: 
home as much es they can carry of the broken wood lying about. 
Yet, with all this abundance, no-waste is sanctioned by public opinion 
or custom. When’ the harvest is over, the wood that has been loosely 
piled up “round the cottages is all carefully stacked, one stack being 
built with the small sticks, and another with the logs, which have been 
reduced by the hatchet toa convenient size. Not a stick is allowed to 
be lost, While we were staying in the village, a gale, which amounted 
to a hurricane, swept over the district, and laid many a fine tree in 
untimely hour on the ground. In two days, every one of ihese within 

< considerable distance of Tabarz, was sawn and chopped up, and the 
` loose branches and logs piled into a compact heap, near to where the tres: 
had stood, to wait till the harvest should give leisure to take it home. 

Food, clothing? house, fuel—for all these things the peasant pro- 
prietors of Thuringia are substantially independent of the outer world. 
The export of timber and the surplus ‘of dairy and agricultural 
produce, enables them tp supply their own deficiencies in the prime- 
necessaries, and even to add a little, though not much, of what may be 
called luxuries. 

` It ought, perhaps, to be added, that in the gypsum mines and 
stone quarries which exist here and thero throughout the forest, we 
may see another source-of revenue by means of which the labour of 
the peasant can be turned into additional comforts. or luxuries for 
his home. The result is a contented population enjoying fixity of tenure, 
fair rent, and I suppose free sale of any improvements they may haye 
made in the land, if they choose to give up cultivating it. Of the ` 
actual sale of his rights by a peasant proprietor, no instance came tomy 
knowledge, nor, I imagine, does such a thing gften, if ever, take place. 

There ,are, darker lines in the picture, it is true. The life of the- 
peasants is so laborious that few attain to what we call extreme old age, 

, The records of death op the wooden tombstones in the village church- 
yard seldom state an age over seventy, and not very often one over 
sigty, whilesa person between forty*and fifty is accounted aged. The 
old people, when they afe past work, are apt to be thrust aside and. 
neglected a» useless incumbranceg. An old woman would some- 
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times rematk in a sad way to the English stranger children, that 
„it was time for her to die, as now she could do nothing but be a burden 
on her family, and the feeling she expressed appeared to bə in many 
cases felt by the active breadwinfers in relation to those whose days 
of work were past. Goitre, a disease brought on apparently by over- 
work and under-feeding, combined with climatic conditions, is very 
common among the. women, and occasionally an epidemic fever sweeps 
off a large portion of the children and the weakly folk. With all 
this, however, the fact remains that in a district with a damp and some- 
what cold climate, with land of irregular and rocky surface, not parti- 
cularly fertile naturally, and not particularly favoured by the influences 
of the skies, fixity of tenure of the soil 'has produced a population not 
below the English agricultural population in point of material comfort 
and health, and considerably in advance of it in real independence and 
intelligence, a population which does not need to remedy its cqndition by 
emigrating in masses across the Atlantic, and which, in spite of the 
demands made upon ita strength by compulsory military service, is one 
of the most loyal and stable elements in the German Empire. 

In comparing and contrasting the case of the Thuringian peasant 
with that of his Irish brother, it is not possible to ignore one great 
difference ‘already slightly alluded to—the permanent and abiding in- 
fluence of the Reformation. It would be untrue to say that thO- 

_ religious belief of the Tharifgian peasant. impresses a stranger as being 
a very prominent element in his character. That which is commonly 
taken as the easiest and most open test of religioussfervour, the attendance 
at church, varies very much in accordance with the ‘weather, and is small 
if the weatherwise think it desirable to hurry on the gathering of the 
harvest. The character of the Sunday Service, too, does not imply any 
great intensity of emotional religion, nor a very deep or wide acquaint- 
ance with theological doctrine on the part of priest or people. In many 
of the details of the service, the bowing to the Crucifix, the crossing 
himself by the minister, and the intoned prayers, the stranger is re- 
minded of the Romish Church, or of its Anglican imitators; but the general 
effect of the demeanour of the people, the slow and deliberate congre- 
gational singing of many hymns, and the extempore or carefully-read 
sermon, occupying half the time of the entire service, is much more akin. 
to that of-a Presbyterian kirk in a Highland glen. The social influence, 
however, of the weekly gathering is great, and of a very different eha- 
racter from that exerted by the confessional and the priesthood of the 
Roman Communion. The Lutheran minister is a mah among his 
fellow men, a messenger of God possibly in some sense*but in no way 
.a vicar of God on earth with power to bind or # loose. His words and 
acts are freely apd fully commented pn and criticized, and though among 
the flock there is much Ignorance and imperfect” knowledg®, it is fr 
from degenerating into the credulous awe of the Breton peasant-waman 
towards her priest. ° È 
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The Sunday morning Service is the best time for seding the pic- 
turesque costumes of the villagers. Before the hour of service arrives, 
groups of men, women, and children, assemble im the churchyard, the 
girls having for the most part no c8yvering to. their heads save such as 
is afforded by their own abundant hair tightly plaited in coils round 
their heads. The elder women wear a most elaborate head-dress, com- 
posed apparently of broad silk ribbons, so arranged as to stand up over 
the forehead in a sort of tiara, while down the back the ends hang in 
four long broad streamers. All the women wear, even’ in the hottest 
weather, great cloaks of diyers patterns and colours, very full all round 
and pleated réund the neck, somewhat after the manner of an Eliza- 
bethan ruff. As each woman wears from three to five or more thick 
skirts, and this cloak over all, the apparent dimensions of a Thuringian 
peasantess rival those of our ladies in the days of crinoline. The men 
have forthe most part given up their old peasant costume and adopted 
the hideous garments of civilization, and, ‘apparently conscious of their 
want of picturesqueness, slink into the background. Presently the bell 
` begins to ring, and women and girls stream into the ground-floor ofthe 
church. Men and boys are relegated to the thres rows of galleries which, 
one over another, line the walls of the church up to the very ceiling. The 
bel] stops, the organ begins to play, and the precentor starts a tune which is 
at once taken up by the people, who sing slowly and solemnly one of their 
old German hymns, During the -singing* the minister enters, and as 
soon as the hymy is done reads the prayers. These consist of a few 
general prayers, similar to those in the English prayer-book, with a few 
responses from the congregation, and the collect, epistle, and gospel for 


the day. Then there is more singing, during which the minister goes . 


out; and, when the hymn is'finished, reappears in a different gown, 
ascends the pulpit and delivers a discourse which is usually an amplifi- 
cation and dilution of the Gospel for the day. Then another hymn, the 
benediction, and then yet another hymn, during the singing of which the 


minister retires and the peoplo follow his examplo as they list. The E 


whole service usually occupied about an hour or leas. For the rest of 
the day the natives work in the fields, stroll about the village, or sit 
in the Restewrations and drink beer and schnapps. ; 
Tt may be that the religion, whose chief public formal expression we 
have thus sketched, is not of very great value as a motive force in the 
upward direction, But there is thjs to be said for it, that if it does not 
_act*forcibly upward, at least it does not tend in the downward direction. 
As far'as it *goes it does encourage thrift and industry. It gives no 
sanction of reMyious virtue to the mendicancy and the laziness which 
are elevated infb*saimily attributes in many Catholic countries. The 
elevation of the present state of the peasant populatign of North Ger- 
fhany abofe that of the cottier tenants in Galway and Connemara, is 
assgredly due in part to fhe influence of that Reformatign whose religious 
fire has lofig ago burnt itself ont to ashes. In part, however, it is 
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also due to those changes jn comparatively recent times which have 
given to tho Thuringian peasant that fixity of tenure on fair con- 
ditions which is now fisked for Ireland. While we can hardly hope 
that corresponding changes will at once produce similar contentment in 
our sister isle, we may, at least, hope that they will tend in that direction. 
Xf we cannot by legislation undo the effects of centuries of oppression 
and debasing religious practices, we may-achieve something by honestly 
endeavouring to make our land laws and customs in Ireland, and Eng- 
land too, similar to those which have helped to create a contented 


peasantry elsewhere. 
W. Saami ÅLDIS. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
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R. HERBERT SPENCER'S Philosophy has at least one conspi- 
cuous merit—it can claim to be the most comprehensive, or rather 
ambitious, of English Philosophies. It is in its psychology distinctively 
English and empirical; but $ its spirit and endeavour, distinctively 
encyclopedic and transcendental. In many respects its constructive and 
comprehensivescharacter entitles it to cordial admiration and praise. 
Its outlook, backwhrd, forward, and outward, is so immense that it. 
powerfully affects the imagination, which the traditional Philosophy of 
England has, with the splendid but only the more illustrative exception 
of Berkeley, been too*prosaic and narrow to touch or to stir. To con- 
ceive a system so positive and universal as Mr. Spencer’s is in itself an 
education to an age, and its extraordinary influence is an evidence that 
the modern intellect is neither so sceptical nor so critical as it is said 
to be, but loves, as intellect ever has done, to believe a system, stated in 
terms it thinks it understands, that promises to explain the universe 
presented to its senses and represented in its thought. The English 
mind has been rather inclined to make merry over the philosophies of 
Germany, especially the Hegelian, which has so adventurously essayed to 
fit the universe into its dialectic network ; but the approbation which has 
rected Mr: Spencer’s attempts ata “ Synthetic Philosophy” is proof 
enough that the English contempt for transtendentalism is due to insular 
peculfarities, not to say jgnorance, rather than to intellectual disability or 
insufficient sympathy with constructive aims. His system, indeed, seems 
. so little metaphysi@al, so concrete, intelligible, real, it so speaks the 
language of scienge, is made so striking by brilliant jenerglizations, and 
so vivid by abundant, even superabundant, illustrations, that it has come 
fo a people inclined by their mental habits to despise metaphysics and 
respect science almost as a reveMation of the true nature and method of 
e 3 F i 
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creation, But it is hardly too mach to say, Mr. Spencer’s philoso- 
phical weakness is the secret of his strength. Had he been a better 
philosopher, he could never have built his system, and it would have 
been a calamity had the wonderful stfucture which bears his name never 
risen before our eyes. 

Mr. Spencer’s system is remarkable as an attempt to achieve from the 
side of Empiricism what Empiricism had not simply been unable to 
accomplish, but had existed expressly to prove impossible of accomplish- 
ment by any system whatever. Perhaps it may be best characterized 
by being named a transcendental Empiricism. Whether it owes its dis- 
tinctive character to greater philosophical thoroughness is, to say the 
least, a little dubious. Perhaps it would be hard to find a philosopher 
who did his work with less knowledge of philosophies ; but this does not 
necessarily involve the condemnation of his own, though it may explain 
certain elements in it more provocative of wonder than admjration. 
For one thing, the student of philosophies finds himself rather sorely ` 
taxed to understand a system that combines methods and principles, 
elements and aims he had been accustomed to consider, and sce considered, 
as opposite and incompatible. An Empiricism at once transcendental 
and constructive he may have come to think absurd, and he may be 
sceptical as to the legitimacy of the proceedings by which it has been 
made both. And the more he looks inéo the older Empiricisms the 
more sceptical he may become. For their history is here not very 
reassuring, though its lesson is one we can only mogt briefly sum- 
marize. ° 

Modern Empiricism really begins with Locke. Sensation was his 
primary, reflection his secondary, source of knowledge. The mind was 
void of ideas till the senses conveyed them in. Knowledge was worked 
in us by the action of what was without us, Nature or Matter, or rather 
its primary qualities. The effects of these were the originals of all know- 
ledge, and the order of our sensations determined the only order we knew. 
But this doctrine involved consequences very abhorrent to Locke; it 
soon blossomed into arank Materialism. If the senses were the primary 
sources of knowledge, then the matter or material qualities that acted on 
and through them were its cause. But if so, did not Matter become 
the maker of our reason, the creator of what is to us the rational order 
of the universe? And if our original ideas were ideas of sense, could 
they ever be made to speak of anything else or morc than what Hg 
senses revealed? These were the questions that created Berkeley. e 
tried so to develop the Empiricism of Locke as to overcome thé material- 
ism it had produced. He accepted Locke’s first principles®-the senses 
are the. primary source of knowledge; he denied the” inferenco—the 
ideas they convey in are effects of materjal qualities." The Ideas of sense 
were ultimate, real——were things. They had no being save as perceived. 
Subtract mind, and they ceased to be; they were only as the conscious 
and percipient mind was. ane very arguments Locke used to p prove the 
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ANN of the secondary qualfties enabled Berkele} to prove the 
subjectivity of the primary ; and with their objective being Matter lost 
alike its causality and reality. And where: it had stood Berkeley placed 
God. He became at once the one Teal causality and the onc causal reality, 
Man knew because God knew. His omniscience was the original of our 
knowledge, his ideas the archetypes of ours. ` Our ideas, indeed,. were a 
“sort of divino speech, Nature a visual language spoken by God and 
interpreted by man. Berkeley came so near the truth that we wonder 
how he missed it, but i in his premisses was the fatal first falsehood that 
vitiated his conclusion. ` His truth was falsified by the falsity of.his first 
principles. "The logical inference from them he did not draw, Hume drew. 
' What Berkeley had done with the objective, he did with the subjective 
factor in knowledge, and so reduced the sensuous theory to its simplest 
and most logical form. The ideas’ of sense, which he named impres- 
sions,srere in every respect ultimate, the only realities. There was 
nothing but impressions and ideas, the faint copy or remembered imago 
of the impressions. - Man was but a stream of these, a succession of 
` sentient states, his being summed up in the sensation of the moment. 
Their order was inerplicable, a species of chance, or custom, or habit ; their 
causo indiscoverable, the sensation speaking only of itself, saying nothing 
-as to whence, or why, or from what, it came. Our suppesed fundamental 
beliefs were the creatures of -eustom, or chance association. Relations 
of succession created the idea of time, bf contiguity the idea of space, 
of antecedenae and sequence the ‘notion of cause;.but these terms 
„denoted simply relfitions between our sensations, could denote no more. ' 
. And here Empiricism reached its logical and most perfect result.’ It 
‘could explain nothing, for to it sensation was the ultimate thing, and 
. cause unreal. It covfid find no rational order anywhere, for all its re- 
‘lations were due not to reason but to chance association. When know- 
ledge is illusive, being is illusive as well; constructive thought not in 
any one department simply, but in all departments, impoesible. There is 
no permanence, for sensations are perishing, and they alone are ultimate. 
As no man can wade twice in the same stream, a scnsation, once expe- 
rienced, returns no more, and so personal is as fugitive and unreal as 
universal being. And thus the one courageously consistent Empiricism 
of modern times made science of every kind impossible, leaving to man 
as hir.only alternatives the most hopeless nescience or the most’ absolute 
Scepticism. ` 
The immediate effects of Hume’s phi®sophy are familiar common- 
-plac®s. “It roused Thomas Reid, creating through him the philosophy 
„of“ Commén Sense,” the homely Scotch translation of the prouder 


Universal Redaon, *and it awoke Kant from his “ dogmatic slumbers.” aa 


“But what concerns us here isdts effects on Empirjgism. „ Men, indeed, 

like Hartley and “Tucker, Priestley and: Paley, so far as they have’ philo- 

*sophical significance, lived: as if Hume had never been. But in the 

higher and more distinctive empirical thinkers it might be said ‘to 
oy e 
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paralyze the speculative faculties, forcing then? to ignoro the loftiest , 
probleme—which have heen,perhaps, simply as’ problems among the 
mightiest and most bengficent educative agencies in the history of our 
racz—and to busy themselves with inferential and psychological ques- 
tions alone. Perhaps it were unfair to specify Bentham, in whom the 
practical interest had in any case been supreme, but James Mill was a 
keen, clear, vigorous thinker, too dogmatic to love uncertaintics, too 
large of intellect to be without thought as to man’s ultimate problems. 
Yet the utmost he could attempt was a Psychology—an “ Analysis of 
the Human Mind,” made by combining the methods of Hartley and 
Hame; but in its essence a confession that a Psychology was the only 
possible Philosophy ; that as to its vaster problems, as to being, the 
relation of thonght and being, the cause and end of being, reason must 
simply be dumb. Comte, too, had, if not a speculativo soul, the hunger 
of the true system-builder, satiable only by an order that conld be 
formulated, ambitious to classify and organize knowledge, to demonstrate- 
the laws of human progress, and create the only real and possible con~ 
ditions of human happiness. But he understood Empiricism, as Hume 
had made it, knew well the iron lines, the blank impenetrable walls it 
had built round the spirit, and he loved logic too entirely to seek to 
transcend them. So he declared phenomena to be all men could 
know, proclaimed the search after a cause vain, placed the very word 
“cause” under a rigorous ban, and, as 1f to show his feeling to the 
author of the limitations, he dismissed Psychology from the circle of the 
sciences, and planted Physiology in its stead. And his early English 
interpreters were here specially emphatic. One brilliant scholar wrote- 
a History of Philosophy especially to prove that Metaphysics was the 
search after the illusive, that their reign had ceased, that the birth of 
Positivism was the dawn of a millennium, when barren problems should 
cease to trouble, and only fruitful facts and phenomena engage man. 
The subtle and assimilative intellect of John Stuart Mill felt the same 
paralyzing influence. His metaphysic was but a paychology, his criticism 
of Hamilton weak, because conducted from a standpoint which forbade 
the critic to be constructive. The permanent, the real, he could not 
reach; Matter was the permanent possibility of sensation, Mind the per- 
manent possibility of feeling; but how these permanent possibilities 
stood related to each other, how they came to be, which was cause and 
which effect, were problems he did not try to solve, knowing, as he dig 
right well, that to Empiricigm the problems are not simply radical 
insoluble, but even incapable of rational statement and discuwion, So 
far, the shadow cast of Hume had proved impenetrable, aad men who 
started with Sensation had to be contented with, acceunting for the 
phenomena and so-called fuculties of mind. 
But Scierte waf growing mightier and more speculative, getting every e 

day more subtly penetrated with the spirit and problems and eims qf 
Metaphysics, forcing to the front the qld invincible questions “as to the 
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boginning of things, th® origin of Jife, of species, the.mede of creation, 
the cause of all the effects that constitute bur world. The impulse was: 
too strong to be resisted. The .Physicist became a Metaphysician in’ 
spite of himself; the Empiricist loeked about to see how he could follow 
transcendental speculations without professing tranecendentalism. While 
Mill resisted, seeming to stand by his old positions and lines—though 
his posthumous Essays show curious misgivings and infidelities as to his 
own Metaphysic—G. H. Lewes forgot his early admiration of the 
paralyzed nescience of Comté, and began to lay “ the Foundations of a 
Creed.” But Mr. Herbert Spencer, as he was the first to feel, was also 
the foremost*in comprehending and commanding the new impulse, in 
reading its meaning, grasping its problems, and seeking to solve them. 
‘Were it allowable to speculate as to the genesis of a Philosophy, we 
would say that the solution was worked out in its main lines by the 
physical factor alone, and the most heroic feat of the master was his so 
introducing the metaphysical as to make it seem not only to harmonise’ 
with the previous process, but even to complete it. Indeed, the relation 
between the metaphysical basis and the physical superstructure is such 
as to be explicable only on the supposition that the superstructure 
-existed before the basis. But-it is precisely here that Mr. Spencer's 
genius is most manifeat—in the clearness with which he saw that meta- 
physics were necessary to his system; and the deftness of his eclecticism, 
selecting from conflicting schools the doctrines that would best serve his ` 
porpose. He saw that his philosophy must be empirical, for no other 
would allow him to trace the genesis of life and mind out of the forces 
he assumed aq alone creative and real. But it must be a Realism as 
well as an Empiricism, for the old sensuous Idealism left him no objec- . 
tive world out of whicheto evolve the conscious subject or self, and no 
constitutive reason or laws of intelligence that could enable the subject 
to transcend its sensuous limitations, and the stream of impressions ‘and 
ideas to think and reason like a real and permanent Ego. And so he 
had doubly to transform Empiricism, on the one hand into a Realism 
which is described and distinguished from the old as “ transfigured, # 
and on the other hand into a species of transceridentalism, where the 
“ organized experiences” of the race play the part of à priori forms of” 
thought. By means of the first, the objective’was realized ; areal world 
confronted us in our senss-perceptions ; and so the terms “matter and 
farce” became names of real things. By means of the second, laws or 
té&dencies of thought were created, which “obliged” the subject to 
think $a peality” or an “absolute” beyond consciousness—i.e., to infer 
an ultimate end real though unknown causo for all that is. For, it is 
to be noted, that Mr, Spencer’s reality could not be allowed to become 
too real—since that would have been to transform his system into 
.©Materialiem—and sb it had to be” qualified almost, if not altogether, out 
ofexistence. Hence, while all knowledge was madg to come through 
the FENSCEPBENSUOUS knowledge was made PO aE e., representative, ` 
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speaking of a reality beyond consciousness, aneobject unknown while 
real, perceived In its effects, pot in ilself. And thus the new “ trans- 
figured Realism” blossomed into the old and crude sensuous Idealism, 
which existed before th8 merciless agd dexterous logic of Hume had 
made it conscious of its own character and being. 

Mr. Spencer’s system may then, as regards its ultimate philosophical 
characteristics, be thus described :—1.) It is an Empiricism that it may 
the better deal with the Evolution of Mind and Thought in terms that 
do not imply a constitutive or constructive reason, either in man or the 
universe. (2.) It isa Realism that it may the better plant its feet on 
an actual and objective world, deal with its forces and factors, relations 
and laws, as real things, so escaping the ;paralyzing shadow of sensuous 
Idealism, with the subtle Scepticism in which it dissolves mind and 
matter alike, reducing, as is confessed, “ the doctrine of Evolution to a 
dream.” (8.) It is an Agnosticism, that it may, while speaking in the 
terms of “ matter, motion, and force,” the better stand distinguish! from 
Materialism, and escape its burdens and limitations. 

Mr. Spencer’s system is thus built on certain radically incompatible 
positions and principles. It is at once an empirical Idealism, a “ trans- 
figured Realism,” and an Agnostic transcendentalism. He is critical by 
virtue of the first, constructive by virtue of, the last, though as qualified, 
interpreted, and finally repealed by virtue of the second. His ultimate 
metaphysical principles are empirical, and ùs such cancel his constructive 
purpose and leave his constructive performance void of foundation. 
His Agnostic transcendentalism is neutralized by his empirical Idealism, 
and his “organised experiences,” meant to supersede the old à priori 
forms of thought, are dissolved by necessities of analysis and argument 
into “states of consciousness,” that, in spite | of “cohesions” and 
“ aggregations,” remain. but a series, states successive but unorganized, 
because incapable of organization. If consciousness is used to explain 
its environment, the environment cannot at the same time be used to 
explain consciousness. What is made necessary to the very existence 
of phenomena cannot in the same breath be treated as their product, at 
once the condition of their existence and the result of their action. But 
the curious and complex, and at times even grotesque, inconsistencies 
in which these incompatible positions and principles involve Mr. Spencer, 
would require a minuter analysis than the one to be here attempted. 
What is here intended is to discuss, with special reference to the under- 
lying Metaphysics, not his whole system, but a particular, though alse 
a most vital, part—his doctriffe as to Religion. This has, perhaps, hardly 
received the attention it deserves. He deals with it specifjgally i in two 
places—in his “ First Principles,” and in bis “ Principles qf Sociology.” 
In the former he is concerned with religious ideas and the abstract idea 
of religion; in the datter, with its origi? and development, its biyth and 
growth as a concrete historical fact, and as a distinct factor in the evolu- 
tion of Society. ‘Rhe two are intimately related ; satisfactory discus? 
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sion: of his position in the one is impossible without prior discussion of 
the philosophical principles stated in the other. Tho'rise of religion 
is a stage in the process of evolution, and we cannot understand its 
significance, or see its fitness or neceasity, still*leas reason with intelli- 
gence concerning ,it, till we know something as to the cause that 
determines the process, and as to the nature of the process'so determined. 

, The points that demand discussion are ‘thus two:—(1) The construc-, 
tive principles or fundamental ideas of the system, and (2) their appli- 
cation io the interpretation and explanation of Religion as a concrete, - 
historical, and sociological fact, or series of facts. These must be dealt 
with as distinct but necessarily related parts of what claims to be a. 
reasoned and homogeneous system. f : 

Mr. Spericer’s fundamental philosophy exists in two parts, which, as 
respectively concerned with what he calls “the Unknowable” and “ the 
Knowable,” may be distingujshed as his Primary and his Secondary or- 
Derivative Philosophy. In the first we have his ontology, or theory of 
pure Being; in the second his theory of realized or phenomenal Being” . 
—i.e., of the universe as empirically known to us and scientifically 
interpretable by us. In the Primary Philosophy he argues that the 

. highest Reality is unknowable, that our ultimate religious and scientific 
ideas are incgmprehensible and inscrutable, that ‘they are so because the - 
very attempt’ to conceive or think them ‘lands us in’ contradictions ; « 

" that it does so because of the mdical incompetence of the reason, or the 
necessary relativity of knowledge. Buf it is confessed that'this very’ 
relativity does aot allow an absolute denial of the absolute or non- 
relative, for the very law of thought that would abolish the absolute 
would annihilate the relative as well. We know that there is an- 
Unknowable, and it is held that on the basis of our ignorance religion and ` 
science can be reconcildf, can be made to stand together alike awed and - 
humbled before the “ utterly inscrutable Power” which is manifested `. 
to us in the universe. In his Derivative Philosophy he seeks to conceive 
and explain the universe as the manifestation of this Mysterious 
Unknown, to concsive it alike as regards its causal energy or creative- 
force, and its process of becoming, or method of creation. Here his. 
ultimate fact and factor is Force; from it and its persistence and 

‘relations all that is is derived. This is the region of the Known ; here 
Science can accumulate and Philosophy unify Knowledge; but their- 

' Knowledge is of the Seeming, of the Symbols that everywhere mani- 
fit, yet nowhere reveal, the inscrutable Power. : 

The Primary Philosophy is thus an Agnosficism, but the Derivative an: ` 
empirftal Realism. These terms indeed are hardly correct. The Agnos—. 
ticiem is too positive to be altogether nescient ; the Realism too ill- 

, formed and incohererft to be'altogether real. But what meanwhile con- 

e cerns us is this—How do these theories or doctrines affect the Philo- . 
sopby of Religion?’ ‘The short and true answer is—Thoy simply 
aBolieh it, A Philosophy of Religion is possible onby proyided roligion 

es 
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be real. Whgt makes religion unreal makes # philosophy of it absurd. 
And religion can never be real if it be a purely subjective thing, a 
relation to the confusions and bewilderments of our own thought, ` 
realized in the savage by the deificatjon of his dreams and in the sage 
by the apotheosis of his ignorance. ‘Two things make religion possible, 
the reason in man and the reason without him; and it is realized only 
as these know each other, and act as mutually knowing and known. 
Reason and Spirit are one; and it lives only as it knows, and it cannot 
know unless it is and can be known. What denies that the ultimate 
Being can be known, denies that it is Spirit ; what declares that the 
philosophical interpretation of the universe ought to be madein the terms 
of matter and force, declares that Reason is last, not first; the creation 
of the mechanical, not the Will that moves and guides it. ‘And so Mr. 
Spencer’s Philosophy makes religion doubly unreal—deprives it, on the 
one side, of its real object and creative source, deprives it, on the other, 
of ita real root and reason in man. If his Agnosticism be tru®, then 
the only logical issue is—there is no God; if his Realism be true, then 
Force is the father of Spirit and all its works. But if faith be only 
transformed force, then its rise, its functions, and history are questions 
in physics rather than, philosophy, and common veracity as well as 
intelligence ought to require their statement and discussion in physical 
rather than spiritual terms, In maintaining, then, that a Philosophy 
of Religion is possible, we deny the truth’ of Mr. Spencer’s fundamental 
ideas alike in his Primary and Derivative Philosophy, and a critical 
examination of these ideas is necessary, not only to justify our denial, 
but to show the utter inadequacy of Mr. Spencer’s "doctrine of religion 
in the abstract and his philosophy of it in the concrete. 

Onr criticism will follow the division just made, dealing first with 
the Primary and then with the Derivative Philosophy. But an initial 
criticism is necessary. Mr. Spencer’s method is admirably adapted to 
the work of formal systematising, but altogether unsuited to the work 
of a seriously and rationally Constructive Philosophy. What he terms 
“ first principles” are ultimate principles; the last deductions from a 
system, not its primary and basal axioms. His criticism of mind 
ought to have preceded his criticism of its ultimate ideas, for it depends 
on his psychological doctrine as to whether he can competently reason 
as to these ideas, whether they must be analyzed into creatures of- 
association or custom, or handled as products of a veracious and tran- 
ecendental reason. His method enables him to reap a double advantage-e 
` to appropriate principles formulated by systems radically align to his 
own, and to use these as fundamental, reserving the real pasis of his 
structure, that it may most innocently appear as the thini storey. It 
is not easy to deal with a foundation so skilfully placed high up in the 
‘air. The bwilding*has risen so far Without it, and been prepared so 
naturally for it, that it seems quite in its proper place, and you cannot 
cast it down without spoiling the symmetry of the structure, ang making 
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all: the past labour seenfin vain. It is, indeed, a piecs.of splendid, if 
unconscious, audacity to reason from borrowed premisses, subtly weaving 
your own into what seems the rigorous logical' cpnclusion. Yet this is 
precisely what Mr. Spencer’s method means. The validity of his onto- 
logical reasoning depends on the truth of his psychological doctrine, but 
the doctrine, though foreshadowed, is not scientifically formulated and 
developed till the fifth volume ‘of the Synthetic Philosophy, while the - 
ontology is explained in the first. And here it is needful to protest against 
the'usd Mr. Spencer makes of Kant and Hamilton. They did not start, as 
he does, with a‘ discussion of the most abstract ontological ideas. They 
began with the criticism of the Ego, an inquiry into: the conditions or 
laws that made experience or knowledge possible. And their criticism of * 
mind made their criticism of knowledge scientific, an earnest and philo- 
sophical attempt to determine the relation of thought and reality. And + 
under fhe seming ‘similarities of the new ahd the. older-systems there lie 
radical differences. Kant’s reason was altogether unlike Mr. Spencer’s 
Series of conscious states, fashioned out of vivid and faint aggregates ;- 
was at once an ideal and rational reality ; 2 priori fall of the intellec- 
tual and moral potencies that made knowledge and action possible. It 
might never be able to reach the Ding an sich, but it was Reason, there, 
with its necessary forms of thought, the condition and creator of expe- 
rience, not its product or rpsult. And -so space, time, substance, 
causality, being; had-a rational import ad philosophical worth to Kant 
that they have not to Mr. Spencer’; spoke’ of what was transcendental 
and potent, rather than: what ‘was empirical and impotent in thought. 
And his criticism discovered freedom and law as well as reason in man. 
Will was free, Conscience was at once imperial and imperative. By his 
freedom man stood. abgve the fateful ¢ sequences of mechanical changes ; 
by the moral - law. “tevedled in conscience he stood under authority, 
but above the forces that move, convert, or are converted, but never 
obey. And these differénces at once descend to the bases and mount 
to the summit'of the two systems; make them even where, as regards 
ontological doctrine, they seem to touch both dissimilat and inoom- 
parable, ~ And what’ hak’ been: saits almost as true of Hamilton as of 

` Kant; ‘each ‘understood his’ work, tbo well to fancy that a: rational 
criticism-of knowledge or ultimate ideas was possible without a prior , 
criticism of reason. One can ill imagine thé horror of great, darkness 

` that would have’ fallen on the’ lucid soul of Kant had he found his 
dn “transcendental dialectic” transformpd into Hume’s “ first prin- 
ciples’ and made the first book of the “ Treatise on Human Nature,” 
Had he lived to our day he had tasted the horror; but he was feiw 
opportunitate martis,and so he rests in peace. 

But now, passing from formal + material questions, let us examine in 

e successien each of the above specified sections of M¥. Spehcer’s’ Philo- 

apphy, dealing first with— ` 
The Primary. In‘this section ihe points phat “specially challenge. 
e e 
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attention arestwo—the - metaphysical and the “religious doctrine, or the 
Ontology and its religious Significance. 

I. The Ontology. . It may be described as a relative Agnosticism, or 
‘an Agnosticism so qualified as to e&cape the paralysis insdparable from 
absolute nescience. While ignorance as to the highest object of 
knowledge is affirmed, it is so modificd and explained as not to involve 
denial of either the existence or the reality of this object. Mr. 
Spencer never wearies of saying “ the power which the universe mani- 
fests to us is utterly inscrutable.”* “ The reality underlying appear- 
ance is totally and for ever inconceivable by us;” and “ from the very 
nature of our intelligence it must be so.’ And so “it is alike our 
highest wisdom and our highest duty to regard that through which all 
things exist as The Unknowable.”{ The arguments used to make good 
this: position are partly logical and partly metaphysical; the logical 
how that our ultimate religious ideas are, when “ rigorously agalyzed,”’ 
“absolutely unthinkable,” every attempt to formulate them giving 
rise to “ alternative impossibilities of thought ;” the metaphysical prove 
that all knowledge is relative, and can be only of the limited and con- 
ditioned. These arguments are, indeed, only formally unlike, are but 
the negative and positive aspects of the same conception. To affirm 
that it is impossible to conceive or think the absolute ‘and infinite is 
but to affirm the relativity of knowledge—that thought is by its very 
nature bound to the relative and finite. What transcends thought, 
transcends speech; what is inaccessible to reason cangot be articulated 
‘in any rational form or by’ any rational process. e 

But Agnosticism, while a most’ efficient instrument for executing 
ancient dogmaticisms, isa rather dangerous edge-tool for the man who 
means to build with it. It requires a dexterows hand and nimble wit 
to build science on nescience, to evolve the known from the unknown. 
The criticism that dethrones one creator does not readily become the 
authority which enthrones another, especially when it consists, not in 
the denial that he is, but that he is accessible. What proves knowledge 
impossible, proves speculative and constructive thought the same ; where 
thought is impossible, affirmation and denial are impossible too ; predica- 
tion of being, or anything else, unwarranted and irrational. So Mr. 
Spencer, the moment his face is turned towards the necessities of his 
own system, subtly relaxes the rigour of his Agnosticism, and, leaving 
behind the systems, Atheistic, Pantheistic, and Theistic, sacrificed to his 
heroic logic, escapes into ¢he freer and less exhausted atmospher$ of 
“a dim” or “ indefinite consciousness” of the absolute. So withecharac- 
teristic and vigorous emphasis he says, “It is rigorously impossible to 
conceive that our knowledge is a knowledge of Appearances only, 
without at the same time conceiving a Reality of which they are appear- 
ances ; for "appearance without reality is unthinkabh.”§ And “ thougk 
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the Absolute cannot in aħy degree gr manner be known,. in the strict 
sense of knowing, yet we find that its posittve existence is a necessary 
datum of consciousness; that so long as conscipusness continues, we 
cannot for an instant rid it of this datum; and that thus the belief 
which this datum constitutes, has a higher warrant than any other 
whatever.”* And so the ostracized is recalled, not'indeed to fall citizen- 
ship, but to a debateable or border land, where he may be owned or 
disowned as the varying fortunes of war may. make convenient. 

Now, let us consider first the absolute, and next, the modified Agnos- 
ticism. The ultimate Reality, or God, or ‘what is conceived as occupy- , 
ing his place,*is unknown and unknowable, because, on the one hand, 
the forms under which we think him are antithetical and mutually 
contradictory, represent “alternative impossibilities of thought ;” and, 
on the other, all knowledge is relative. The logical separated from 
the metaphysical argument is but dexterous word-play. What are 
the Absolute, the Infinite, the Unconditioned? Abstractions, terms 
created by a dialectic process and for a dialectic purpose. They 

_ represent abstraction carried to the farthest possible limit, where the. 
symbol of thought becomes the negation of its object, and the absolute 
is conceived in its logical abstractness rather than cognised in its con- 
crete and infinite fulness. The contradictions are between, not the 
objects, but the symbols of thoyght ;- between not the real infinite and 
absolute, but a given definéd and: determined sense of the same. And the 
unreality of the, argument is evident from this: to pursue it is to 
disprove it—the very ferms disown the uses to which they are put. The 
thought which creates the absolute annuls’ it, can only reason about’ it 
by asserting the relativity the name was coined to deny. . Absolute 
implies relative, cannot, be. conceived without its correlative, and the 
relation of the correlatives is in each case alike real and alike necessary. 
But if thought must conceive the absolute as the correlative of, the 
relative—if the relative is as inconceivable without the absolute as the 
absolute without the relative—then the illegitimacy of the ratio- 
cinative process is manifest ; for the very law that forces us to correlate 

» the relative and the absolute, destroys its abstract absoluteness, and 
restores to thought what had been violently taken from it. The 
real absolute, indeed, is no vacant abstraction ; it is pregnant with the ` 
universe, the cause and ground of all- relation, the union and source 
of all difference. An unrelated absolute is unthinkable, because 
urfeal; cannot be conceived,: because it ould not be. What is 
charged to.an impotence of thought is due to a potency; a rational 
inability, thesinability to conceive the unreal. And Mr. Spencer is 
himself an illustxjous example of the fallacies worked by his dexterous 
dialectic. He cannot move a forward till he has expelled from ’ 

‘é absolute’ the meming that made it so deadly in ‘his lofical fence. 
Figst, he ee to assert knowledge of it, next its reality, and then its 

* © First Peinctples,” p. 98. 
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activity. “To say that we cannot Know the Absolute is, by implication, 
to affirm that there is an Absolute,” present to the mind, too, “ not as 
a nothing, but as a sofhething.”* But what once gets into conscious- 
ness, however vaguely, gets into all those dreadful limitations and 
conditions that had made the victim of his own merciless logic quite 
despair of knowledge. And this is not all; the Absolute thus related 
to consciousness ia by consciousness placed in relation to the world. 
Mr. Spencer makes his ultimate Reality underlie all appearances, his 
Known manifest the Unknown ; in a word, his Absolute become the 
Cause of all that is. The correlated absolute of thought, becdmes the 
ground of all phenomenal being, in and through which all relations are 
realized. The contradictions of the abstract dialectic are vanquished 
by the necessities of constructive thought, and, with a heroic inconsis- 
tency it were hardly possible to overpraise, the Unknown is sacrificed 
to the interpretation of the Known, and the Absolute victorious! passes 
ever into the Related, if not the Relative. 

And this brings us to the modified Agnosticism, which asserts that 
while we do not know what the Absolute is, we know that itis. Now, 
looking at the two positions relatively, we may say, either the first went 
too far, or the second does not go far enough. They are not so much 
complementary as incompatible and contradictory, corresponding, in a 
degree, to a certain definition of matter*as “a double-faced unity,” or 
what is neither matter nor mind, but something which is at the same 
time both. Only the agreement is with a differences there are two 
faces, but there are also two positions, each the opposite of the other. 
The first affirms the essential relativity of all knowledge, the second 
affirms that the being of the Absolute is known. Grant the first—all 
knowledge is of the Relative—and what becomes of the second? In 
declaring that only the Relative is known, we necessarily declare that all 
we know is relative, and all knowledge, definite or indefinite, of Absolute 
Being as absolute, impossible and absurd. Grant the second position— 
we know that the Absolate is—and what becomes of the first? If “the 
positive existence” of the Absolute be “a necessary datum of con- 
sciousness,” then the doctrine as to the essential relativity of know- 
ledge’ perishes before an exception to it so splendid and immense. To 
be conscious of the Absolute is to know the Absolute ; but is it true that 
where the Absolute is known only the Relative is known, and we can as 
little transcend it as leap off our own shadow? Either position may ge 
logically tenable, but not Wth. In proving the first, too much is proved 
to allow a justified existence to the second ; by maintaining the Second, 
the firat is so limited and qualified as to be radically ghanged.. Yet 
while mutually hostile, each is alike necessary to Mr. Spencer’s system— 
the one to dis cridical, the other to bts constructive, design. , Without, 
the Agnosticism which he builds on his doctrine as to the relativity of 
human knowledge, he could not expel spirit and thought from the 
. 4 4 First Principles,” p 8 š 
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primal cause; without his “conscidusness „of the Absolute,” of “ the 
reality behind appearances,” he could not lay a stone of the extraordi- ` 
nary edifice he calls his ““Synthetig Philosophy.” But logic does not 
so ‘accommodate human designs as to abolish its laws that they may be 
fulfilled. And there its alternatives are inevitable. If the first position. 
be true, all transcendental speculation is vain; man can in no respect 
reach the Ultimate or reason his way to the Absolute, but must settle ` 
down in contented ignorance, resolved to forget the limits that narrow 
his being and mock his thought. If the second position be true, then 
Agnosticism is not only false, but a philosophical interpretation of Being 
ispoasible; the Absolute consciousness knows.consciousness can interpret, 
though it must be in terms as rational as its knowledge or ita thought 
Where Agnosticism is used to disguise a rude physicism, it is abused ; 
a consciousness of the Infinite or Absolute which is not interpretative 
of ita bêng or character, is no rational and. moral consciousness. 

‘And this brings us to the other point, whether Mr. Spencer, i in his 
second position, has not gone too far to be able to stop where he does. 
In the discussion of this matter there are many points that might be 
criticized, such as the account of what the consciousness of the Absolute 
is, and how we come by it. For example, Mr. Spencer describes it as 
“the abstract of all thoughts, ideas, or conceptions. »# This Abstract 
he represents as formed “ by c8mbining successive concepts deprived of 
their limits and conditions.” This is certainly not a' very luminous , 
remark im the meuth of one who had so strenuously reasoned that “ to 
conceive was to condition, to limit ;’ but such as it is, there it stands. 

‘ What does it mean? That by removing the conditions, or limits nnder. 
which individual objects are conceived, there remains “the indefinite 
thought ” of the Unlimited, or, in our philosopher's own words, “by 
fusing a series of ‘states of consciousness, in'each of which, as it arises, 
the limitations and conditions are abolished, there is produced, a oon- 
sciousness of something unconditioned.” Now, is this in any sense an - 

. adequate or veracious account of the consciouméss of the Absolute or 
. its genesis? . In the first place, not to criticize the curious and signifi- 
cant interchange of the terms “ concepts” and “states of conscious- 
ness,” the notion of what has lost or is without limits is altogether 
different from the notion'of the Unlimited. - The first is no notion of 
the Infinite, but only of the Indefinite, and the Indefinite can ‘never be 
eĝpal to the Unconditioned. In the second. place, the notion .is a 
growth or accretion, the residuum- of -“ succssive concepts ; ;” but if so, 
it must be” always expanding, ever pushing back its limits, widening its 
circumference, becoming vaster and less bounded. But this is to throw 
the new Absolute baék into the old Relative, for our consciousness of. it 

emi neveg be completed ; every mement will-add new elemenjs to it, and 

. the Absolute of to-day will ever become the Relative of to-morrow. In 
tife next place, abolish the conditions and limits uader which a given’ 
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thing is conceived, and what remains? Has an object (our author being 
witness) any being to thought, save as conditioned or limited? If it 
brings the particular abject under the general category of being, why? 
Does not the very delimitation of i? presuppose the idea the delimi- 
tation was invented to create? If there is no general idea of being, 
how can you remove the limits without annihilating the conception of 
the object? If the consciousness of the Absolute is, it is by virtue of 
what is in mind, not by the fusion of any number of those faint‘and 
vivid aggregates usually called Man and his Universe, otherwise named 
Manifestations of the Unknown. ` ' 
But now, leaving Mr. Spencer’s patural history of this’specific con- 
sciousness, let us come to his peculiar doctrine, What does an 
“indefinite consciousness of the Absolute’ mean? There is no point 
Mr. Spencer has so laboured to make lucid, and none on which he has 
so little succeeded in shedding light. Of course, this may ba,due to 
our invincible obtuseness or inveterate blindness, but, at all events, 
the darkness is there. Does “ indefinite consciousness of the Absolute” 
mean consciousness of the indefinite Absolute? Many things seem to 
hint as much. He uses “ absolute as the equivalent of non-relative,” 
and explains that thought, involving relation, “implies that both terms 
related shall be more or less defined, and as fast as one of them becomes 
indefinite, the relation also becomes igdefinite, and thought becomes 
indistinct.”* “ Indefinite’ seems thus to qualify the object, but can 
an “ indefinite Absolute” be an Absolute at all, or be described as an 
Ultimate or a Reality, or any positive thing whatever? To speak of an 
‘Absolute that cannot be defined as ultimate or real or necemary ~ 
existence, 'is impossible, for either these terms cancel the indefiniteness, 
or the indefiniteness forbids the use of the terms. But does 
“ indefinite” qualify “ conscioysness” ? This is what Mr. Spencer cer- 
tainly means and intends, and so he notes that the Absolute is “a 
consciousness,” not “a conception,” and distinguishes “ between those 
modes of consciousness which, having limits and constituting thought 
proper, are subject to the laws of thought, and the mode of conscious- 
ness which persists when the removal of limits is carried to the utter- ` 
most, and when distinct thought consequently ceases.” t But it is not 
simply “ distinct thought” that “ ceases,” for it is said, “when one of 
the (related) terms becomes wholly unknowable, the law of thought can 
no longer be conformed to, both because one term cannot be present, 
and because relation itself cannot be framed.”{ The “indefinite cĝn- 
sciousness,” then, is one that cannot conform to a neceæarp law of 
thought, can give no account either of itself or its obhjæt—i.e., is not 
rational consciousness, and is quite incapable of logtc&l expression or 
articulation. But further, the reasgn why it cannot conform to the 
e e e e 
+ “ Essay,” iii. pp. 202, 208. ; . ‘ 
+ Ibid., 1i. ‘298. o passnge in this volume, pp. 202-6, is extremely interesting Poth 
in a logical and psychological pomt of view. It is finely mgnifloant as tohir. Spenoer’s 
‘character as a thinker and master of terms. ° t Ibid., iti. p. 295. 
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law of thought is this—one of fhe terņps, vis., the Absolute, is 
“wholly unknowable,” and so “cannot be present” to consciousness. 
Let us see now whether we can translate Mr. Sfencer’s doctrine into 
the formula he has provided for us—The “indefinite consciousness of 
the Absolute” is a consciousness of “ the wholly Unknowable,” and so a 
consciousness which, as one of the relative terms necessary to thought, 
“cannot be present,” “can no longer conform to the law of thought.” 
In short, translate “ indefinite consciousness of the Absolute” into what 
‘in Mr. Spencer's system is precisely identical, “the indefinite con- 
sciousness of the wholly Unknowable,” and it becomes entirely, even 
grotesquely absurd, and it only needed the farther explication that this 
“ consciousness” does not conform to his own highest law of thought, 
to he in its own order perfected. i 
And here it becomes evident what was meant when it was said, 
“Mr. Spencer has gone too far to stop where he does.” The moment he 
brings his Absolute into consciousness, his Agnosticism is at an end—it. 
remains as a form of speech, but no more; useful as pious phrases are 
to men who love liberty, but hate martyrdom. What exists to con- 
sciousness is known; speech of it is possible only where knowledge is. 
What can be described as positively existing, as real, as ultimate, as the 
_ Power manifested in the Universe, is known. In interpreting the 
Universe we aro interpreting thts Power, determining its character by its 
works and acts. It is impossible to place’ cause and effect in relation, 
and then declare the cause non-relative; it is as impossible to affirm a 
consciousness of the Absolute, and then declare it unknown. Whatever 
manifests it to consciousness reveals it; in all its manifestations, its 
nature, its method, its character, are made known—must be if it is s0 
related to them as to be’the Power that acts through them and upon us. 
Declare this Power unknown, and we must divorce it from all relation to 
theuniverse and consciousness, to the phenomena alikeof nature and mind. 
Nay more, we deny that it is a rational Power, for, reversing Spinosza’s 
maxim, we can here say, negatio est determinatio ; to deny is to affirm. 
The Power whose being we affirm, but knowledge of which we deny, is a 
Power we define. It is a Power that cannot speak, cannot say anything 
of itself, or in any way make itself known. The Being we cannot 
apprehend is a Being that cannot make itself apprehensible by us—is 
for all rational and intelligible purposes dumb, impotent, unreal. But 
togsay so much is to deny that it is intelligence or spirit, to affirm that 
between it and us rational relations are impd&sible, and that not simply 
becaus® of’ the limitations of our knowledge, but because of its rigid 
incapability to speak—i.e., its being neither reason nor will. And so 
the Agnosticism falls dver into a very definite Gnosticism, at least so far 
as its negations are concerned. Whe Ultimate Reality must be denied 
fto be spirit, or interpretable in terms that denote intelligence and reason. 
Aw Agnosticism that negatives spirit and interpreta #he universe in the 
terms of matter and force is but ah ill-disguised Materialism. 
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Here, then, is the position Jre have‘reached—lIf the Absolute be known 
to consciousness, it must be interpretable by consciousness ; if it be mani- 
fested in the universe, the, terms that best interpret the universe best in- 
terpret its cause. And what are thess terms? Must we regard force as 
“ the relative reality” which best “indicates to us the Absolute Reality by 
which it, and through it all phenomena, are produced?”* Now one thing 
is evident, “the Unconditioned Cause” of all that is must be, as it 
were, the unevolved Universe, having immanent in it the potencies, the 
wealth, the meaning, the means and ends of all that is to be. The 
more splendid the order, the more immensely rich, complex, and mani- 
fold the results, then the vaster must have been the resources, the more 
prescient and inexhaustible the energies of the Cause. On the other 
hand, the Effect must ever be the interpretation of the Cause; know- 
ledge of the universe is in the deepest sense knowledge of its Creator. 
When the system within which we live is described as “ the estelished 
order of the Unknowable,” it is ill-described.t For where an order is 
regarded as established, the ordarer cannot be regarded as unknown; 
knowledge of the order is knowledge of its Maker—to spell out its 
nature is to spell out his. But if the universe, confessed by Mr. 
Spencer to be an effect of his Absolute, and a manifestation of his 
Unknown, is to be interpreted, it must be by Mind; but Mind is able to 
interpret only—Mind. What does not express or reveal reason is 
neither apprehensible nor explicable by reason. If the universe does 
not articulate thought, it cannot be intelligible to thought. The very 
intelligibility of Nature means the affinity of the iftelligence in it with 
the intelligence in man, their respective capabilities to speak to and 
understand each other. And what is interpreted by Mind must be 
interpreted in its terms. To imagine Naturé mindless and making 
Mind is impossible, for the Nature so imagined is a creation of Mind, 
endowed by it with the attributes and energies needed for her work. 
Even suppose Force the ultimate known cause, it is Force as known 
to Mind, with its modes and laws of action formulated by Mind; - 
Force as it is and operates within an ordered and organised world. 
Outside Thought it is impossible for Thought to get, for every symbol it 
uses has been framed by its own act and is the result of its own processes ; 
the only coins that can pass into its currency being those with its own 
image and superscription indelibly stamped in. And so the universe 
can be interpreted only in terms Mind makes, and it is but transcey- 
dent impertinence or irrelefance to imagine Force more ultimate than 
Thought. But if theré is this fundamental reciprocity, or “as it were 
rational affinity, between Nature and Mind—if the order, that is about 
us, like the order within us, must find its final arid highest expression 
in the terme of Mind, then it inevitably follows, that the reqson that | 
interprets the universe is its interpretation, the creative process, which 
culminates in Ming and is intelligible to it, proceeding also from Mint. 
~ “ First Principles,” p. 170. K + Ibid, p. 117. 
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The Cosmos that so lives to thought and in thought must be the 


intended and articulated product of thought. . 


2. The religious construction of the Spencerian Ontology. There i is 
no more remarkable feature in the philosophy of our day than- its 


‘endeavour to baptize its highest ideas in the emotions or even enthu- 
siasms of religion, to penetrate its ultimate doctrines with something 


of the theistic spirit and power. This, perhaps the most common 
and characteristic tendency of all our modern systems, is due to many 
causes—-to the nobler and more reverent spirit of the age ; to the sense 
of weakness deepening in man with his growing consciousness of the 
immense energies he has, but the still immenser work they have to 


do; to the larger sense of humanity that marks our culture, making ` 


men sensitive to human misery, conscious of kinship with the suffering 
millions of the present and the mightier millions that have suffered in 


the past; to the new feeling of the omnipotence of the order that . 


reigns around us, the almightiness of. the law that binds into an 
ordered and organized universe the infinitude of material atoms and 
the multitude of spiritual units, each by, itself so feeble and wayward, 


but altogether so mighty and harmonious. But' however the tendency” 


may be explained, it is there, urging men of all systems to find a 


symbol or.substitute for.Deity, a field and law for the religious emo- . 


tions. Comte, when he had ebolished ‘God, Iaboured at the apothe- 


osis of humanity and the institution óf the new sacerdotal .system - 


which has beep well described as Catholicism without Christianity. 
Pessimism, after having struggled in Schopenhauer to make hateful the 
Will that caused the idea or world, has endeavoured in Hartmann’s 
 Unbewusstes” to find a name that would at once denote the Creator and 


-relieve Him from the fesponsibility for the creation. David Strauss, 


when he had: in his old age renounced alike the Idealism of his earlier 
and the Rationalism of his later manhood, deified the Cosmos, and. 
investing his Universum with the attributes of righteousness, goodness, 
and truth, bade man worship it as his now only possible God. Matthew 
‘Arnold, after having: exhausted the resources of his exquisite raillery 


' against the notion of a personal God, formulated the idea that had dis-- 
placed and was to replace it in. the phrase, “ the stream of tendency, not 


ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” .. And Mr. Spencer has his own 
endeavour 'in the same direction. While he grandly dismisses all re- 
ligious systems as “ unthinkable hypotheses,”. he does not mean man to 
be without a-religion. As he boldly essays the reconstruction of. the 
univefe, f is but proper that. he should introduce .man to a new deity, 
and ‘inaugur&te a religion conformable to the new order. And what 


` so fit as that this: novel deity should be the extraordinary entity, ‘or 


nonentity, which he has so-variowaly named the Unkpown, jhe Unknow- 
able, the Ultimates Reality, the Unconditioned Canse, the: Inacrutable 
Bower, the Absolute, the Non-Relative, the Ungonditioned . Being, 
and the ‘Unknown Force. This polynomic, extensively described, but 
a e ` 
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indescribable Somewhat, is to be the God of ‘the future, and awe for 
this multifarious and multinominal Inscrutability its Religion. 

But is this even a pessible basis for religion? Can the spirit, emo- 
tions, virtues necessary to it, live by faith in the Unknowable? Observe, 
the proposed object of worship is, as has been well said, but “the 
apotheosis of ignorance,’® and reverence for it only reverence for the 
creations and abstractions of our own brain. This is not only a bad 
sort of idolatry, a kind of fetishism in logic, but it is the idolatry of a 
symbol as nearly as possible emptied of all rational significance, and 
utterly void of moral power. Religion is at once a rich and complex 
state and relation of the spirit, and involves among other elements 
these: (1) Conscious dependence on the Power that caused our being 
and now sustains it; (2) admiration for the character and attributes of 
this Power as revealed in our own nature, and the system that surrounds. 
and comprehends it; (8) reverence for the Being on wham we 
depend, not simply as possessing the majesty of might, but the infinitely 
more excellent majesty of moral and intellectual perfection; (4) the 
inspiration that comes from faith in an order that expresses a beneficent 
Reason and realizes a righteous Will; (5) fellowship with a Nature akin 
to our own, who can be to us a conscious speaker and hearer, as we cam 
be to him ; (6) respect and obedience to his authority wherever mani- 
fested, in conscience, or nature, or man, making us every moment 
conscious of a law that trandcends and commands our will, that we 
have no power to make or unmake, that wo may disregard, but ought 
always to obey. These are elements analysis may*discover in even the 
lowest and grossest rtligions; but they are, with the doubtful exception 
of the first, utterly evaporated in the one that has been formulated for 
the enlightened ignorance, or rather ignorant *enlightenment, of our 
age. We cannot reverence, or love, or obey, or worship the Unknown ; 
these imply that we know the object, and are known to it; that 
it possesses the moral qualities that can awaken our reverence and. 
love, and command our obedience and worship. We cannot be 
humbled before the Unknown without transmuting it into the Known, 
arid arraying it in attributes that at once annihilate our ignorance 
and touch us with awe. Yet, while we deal with it as unknown 
we are inherently and invincibly conscious that we are dealing with 
a subjective deficiency, not an objective efficiency, thé creation 
of a strenuously reasoned doctrine of mental impotence, not the Powgr 
that ia at once the Sufficient Reason of the world and its living order- 
And how is it possible that the symbol of our mental impotefice #hould, 
on the one hand, be awful as a god, and, on the other, crete in us the 
humility that begets the joy of love and the inspiration’ of obedience ? 

But let this traysfigured religion of eomniscient Agnosticism be tried 
by a simpler test—is it capable of realisation, of practical embodiment ?* 
Could this deification ‘of mental impotence, this worship of mental 
abstractions, teach meq to live justly,*to order their lives nobly, to ke 
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patient in sorrow, passionate agfinst wyong, dutifal ° to ‘humanity, 
hopeful amid the confusions and losses of our troubled and changeful `- 
time? Of what sort are-its moral energies? °Has it any? Can it 
reform the bad, inspire the feeble and ‘fallible with enthusiasm for 
virtue, make the stern tender, the harsh gentle, the ignoble and false 
magnanimous and true? David Strauss, speaking of Julian’s attempt . 
to restore heathenism, has well said: “ Only a «book scholar (the 
cloistered student, victim of his own fancies) could imagine that a 
‘phantom, woven of poetry, philosophy, and superstition, could occupy’ 
the place of,real religion.”* And is not the saying aì true of the 
modern Agnostic as of the ancient Neo-Platonist? I confess to a 
secret regard for the Religion of Humanity. It has moral passion and 
purpose in it, is capable of creating and directing enthusiasm for the 
rights and liberties and against the wrongs and oppressions of man. 
But this religion of Agnosticism, this humiliation of the reason before a 
blank abstraction, ‘created by thought to paralyze thought, is but an 
insult to’ the spirit, an insolent yet feeble mockery of the hopes, the 
loves, the ideals, the inspiration, the consolations, and reverences, that 
have been at once symbolised for our race and realised in it by the 
grand old thing named Religion. ae 
A. M. Farmpamn. 
e - j 
+ “Der Romantiker auf dem Throne der Cäsaren,” p. 12. 


“THEY, WERE A GREAT PEOPLE, SIR.” 


A CONTRIBUTION TO SOME VEXED QUESTIONS IN IRELAND. 


NY person leaving Euston Station at 8.25 p.ar., and travelling by 

Irish Express Service, vid Holyhead, Kinestowis and Dublin, may 

fing himself at twelve noon on the following day at a railway junction 

in the centre of the South of Ireland, sqme 430 miles from London. 

Changing trains at this junction, he will reach Limerick an hour later, 

where a second and final change will place him in a -carriage marked 
“ Ennis,” 

After a certain lapse of time, his new train, Hona out from Limerick 
station, will run slowly through some rich low-lying meadows—vwill 
run slower still across a bridge spanning a larges full-fed river flowing 
towards ihe West, and finally will achieve the slowest measure of rail- 
road progression as it puffs and blows up the steep grades that lead from 
“ Shannon’s Shore” to the high level of the Cratloe Hills in Clare. 

And now, as stations come and go along the line of railway, tho 
traveller, apart from a keen enjoyment of bits of rare landscape beauty 
intermixed with bare brown stretches of bog and treeless waste, will 
become conscious of a new sensation. He will find himself in a world 
where time has no value, where punctuality is a precept recognized only 
in its incessant infraction, and where “ rail-roading”’—as it is termed in 
America—is a business completely divested of those characteristics of 
bustle, speed, energy, and gnimated human effort which are usually 
associated with its practice throughout the world. We will ¢ake onc 
station on the line as a sample of the routine of traffic more or less 
observable at all. -° 

With many sudden jerks, and harsh sounds of iron in contact with 
iron, the traifi comés to a stop—a lary-looking portet walks altng the 
‘platform shouting the name of the station in a deep, rich pafots—the 
guard and the station-master greet ach other after the m&nner of 
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friends who have not met for years, and may not meet again for-life: 
Apparently overcome by emotion, they rêtire into the` recesses of the 
station-house. A man comes along with a grease-box for the wheels’; 
he is about to proceed with his*avocation when, recognizing a friend 
in the middle of a third-class compartment, he lays down his box, 
suspends all lubricating effort, and devotes himself toa prolonged shaking 
‘of hands through the carriage-windows, his “ How are ye, Mickey ?” 
being borne in tones of genuine welcome along the train. , Nobody 
-appears to be getting im or out, nor does there seem to be any reason 
whatever—mail, baggage, or‘ otherwise—why~-the traim should have 
‘stopped, unless it was for the benefit of the two members of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary, the single car-driver, and the half-dozen idlers of 
both sexes, who stand on the platform, or the other half-dozen lcss 
‘privileged individuals who are looking over the station wall, blankly 
atariæg at the proceedings. The car-driver is near our an ree 
and we engage him in conversation. _ 

“They stop a long time here,” we remark. 

“They do, yer honour—but the hill was agin her from DNE up, 
and'she do get hot over it, ” he replied. i 

“Ts it all like this ?” we ask. 

«Tes mostly the, same: up: to Ardsollus,”- i, answers, “but from 
. Ardsolns down:she gives gregt value entirely. But ‘shure, it’s better. 
` for hery? hé: goes on,- “ to take her -coorse aisy ; last’ year she was on 
"ther ‘time -at Cratloé crossing—the gate was shut agin her—the portere 
wife ran out to open it, and got killed.” 

Suddenly ' the station bell interrupts: our conversation, the engine 
whistles, and we move off from the platform. Now ensues much‘cénfu- 
sion in the interior ofthe station. The guard ‘rushes out-followéd ‘by the 
station-master, the first-named official masters the position at once—a 
‘shout; and’ an’ impatient wave'of the hand brings the: train back: again 
‘to the platform—this done, 'the guard turns fiercely upon - some fdle 
urchins who are standing in- suspicious proximity to the station bell- 

“Which of yes,” he demands, “ was it: sbunrtee her P> A 

There is no reply. « |" - 

“Ave I caught the one ‘that. gave ak the ‘bell, Ti—, ? “here 
' swords fail. him to express the vengeance ‘he would wreak’ upoh the 
‘delinquent ‘ringer; the boys’ separate and run, the guard gives the ‘final 
igral of departure; ind we move slowis: off. at cals one ‘hour me ony 
aminutes behind time. > ' e : 

Despite - “the value” ' given from Apnea donde a remunerativo 
proceeding “tolely due to’ a steep down grade which “ she” -was utterly 
powerless to’chntrol, we are folly an hour late at Ennis ‘station. To 
‘the people in the train, or to,those out of it, the hour lost matters 
little, But -with thirty long miles before ‘us, ere the halting- place for 
-ehe night i is reached, the delay makes a serious diffprence. 

- There is a bright side, however, to the pichne: ‘Tf the rail-roading 
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has been slow.and bad—the car-drjving is dc&tined to be rapid and 
excellent. Our few traps are neatly and expeditiously packed “on the 
well,” the driver takes his reins and the >ff-seat—touches the little 
brown mare with the whip and we are soon outside Ennis, holding a 
steady pace of seven milcs in the hour into the West. There are still 
four hours of good daylight before us, and we are only twenty hours 
out from London. 

Only twenty hours of time, yet an age of scene and surrounding. It 
is midsummer—the bluc-giey limestone road stretches away-over hill 
and dale—dustlcss, grass-bcrdered, and silent. On the ditches, over 
the fields, and up the rounded hills the gress is green as only Irish 
grass can be—soft-green in the shadows, gollen-green where the sun, 
now sinking slowly towards the west, touches it with slanting beam— 
many meadows are deep in yellow flagger lil.es, the corn-crake is loud 
amid the tufts of mcadow s-vcet, and the ontline of the hills Les in 
wonderful clearness against the sky; there are dark patches of bog and 
lighter bits of heather scattered here and there, with acres of potatoes 
in blossom and fields of 

“ crooping oats 


Through which tle poppies show therr scarlet coats.” 


Now and again, on either side of the road a solitary shattered tower 
stands out upon a bare hill-side, or rounded “rath,” fringed with thorn 
bushes, is scen, and often the ivied gable of a roofless church rises near 
the roadside—the ruined remiaders of forgotten times. 

After two hours driving we stop at the door af a Toadside public- 
house, on the white-washed will of which a board informs the traveller 
that Fanny O’Dea is licensed to dispense spir-ts and entertainment for 
man and beast. The driver g-ves the mare “a white drink,” takes a 
darker one himself, and then we go on again towards the west—the 
daylight of the long June evening still glorious over the land. 

The driver has now become loquacious. He is loud in praise of the 
beauty of Mrs. O’Dea. He tells us that when he first knew her she 
“had a waist like the shaft of his car.” Hoe tells us, too, that he 
remembers the bad times, but thet personally “ he didn’t get much of 
the famine.” He informs us that the country through which we are 
passing, and the castles which we see rising uf, grey ruincd towcrs on 
the grecn slopes, “all belonged once to the MacMahons, that they 
held the land, far and near, from six milcs on tais side of Ennis to the 
rocks at Loop Head; that they were a great pcople, but that they afe 
all gone from the land now” cg TS 

“Where did they go to?” we ask. e 

“Devil a one knows, yer horour. It’s likcly they hanged some, 
and transported more, and marbe them that was neither hanged nor 
transported Urank *themselves out—anyways ther’reegone out of it this e 
many a day.” 

“And who’s in their place now ®” We inquire. ° 
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“ There’s many a ong,” he repligs ; Chae S—, ad S—, and 
S—, and a lot more.” 

The road now begins to ascend a long ne we-alight to walk the 
hill. ` Before we are half-way tohe top the driver has forgotten the 
MacMahons, and is enlightening us as to how it was he had never got 
married, “ though there was a girl of the Malonys,” he says, “about two 
miles off the road on the left, that was even then breaking her heart 
for him.” 

At last we are on the top of the hill. Below—at the ‘farther ie 
the land spreads out in many a mile of shore, ridge, and: valley into 
the golden Haze of sunset. The estuary of the Shannon opens west- 
ward into the Atlantic; from shore to shore many miles of water are 
gleaming in the evening light. A large green island lies in the estuary, 
and from its centre a lofty round tower rises above many ruins—dark 
in thg sunlight: back from the shore rolling ridges spread westward, 
. green, wild, and treeless. These ridges, this long line of shore far as 

eye can reach in front, was all MacMahon territory; behind us, farther 
than we can look back, was MacMahon’s land too. 

So much for the scene, as it presented itself to us on this summer's 
evening. Let us see if we can add something to the driver’s “ They 
were a greet people, but they’re all gone, root and branch, from the 
land now, sir 

To do so we must go back a long way. Among the many Celtic 
names in the early history of Ireland from which! the English reader , 
turns in perplexed igdifference, there is one which seems to have caught 
in more lasting cadence the modern memory. It is that of Brian 
Boru—Brian of the Tribute. 

This favourite hero of Celtic bard and historian fell fighting, as 
everybody knows, or ought to know, on the field of Clontarf; or rather 
he was slain towards the end of the battle by some fugitive Danes, who 
found him praying in his tent—like Moses—for the success of his people. 
He was at this time eighty-eight years of age. 

Many of his kith and kin perished in the same battle. His eldest ` 
son, Murrough, we are'told, used his battle-axe with great effect upon ' 
the Danes, until his right hand and arm became so swollen that his 

` blows were unable to deal death through the armour of his enemies. 
In this condition he was set upon by the Danish chief, Arnulf. Seizing 
his enemy with his left hand, Murrough first shook him out of his 
efmour, and then killed him with his axe ; but it is said that the Dane, 
in higlas$ moment, snatched his opponent’s knife from his belt, and . 
plunged it iato his side. Tordelback, or Turlough, son of Murrongh, 
and grandson ‘vf Brian, also died hard that day. He was only a boy of . 
sixteen, but despite his youth, the “Annals of Clonmacnoise” tell us that 
his bodye was found after the dathle floating in the tifleway of the Tolka 
ryyer, with both his hands twisted in the hair of a Dane whom he had 
followed nto the sea. rae 
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Fortunately’ for the future of the MacMahons, some of Brian’s 
children survived this famous day at Clontarf. Tordelback the second 
—son of another son-eleft a child, Murrough, who afterwards became 
King of Ireland in 1100. He left a son, Mahon O’Brian, the first 
MacMahon of Corca Basca.. That the family came of a good fighting 
_ stock we think the above details will sufficiently attest. By what 

process his Mahon O’Brian became chief of Corca Basca,—namely, of all 
the shore-line, hill-side; river, vale, and meadow we have looked at from 
the height of land on the summer evening lately described,—there is now 
no record; but title to possession could not have proved a matter of 
grave difficulty to the kin of Murrough, the armour-shaker, or Tordel- 
back, the hair-twister. 

We may pass over the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in a few 
words. Corca Basca lay a long way off. Unless its chieftains made 
themselves conspicuous by seeking their enemies, their enemicassrere 
not likely to go looking for them. That the MacMahons, and their 
cousins, the O’Brians, did issue forth across the Shannon is, indeed, fre- 
quently on record. We hear of them in many a fight against the early 
Norman settlers, and once as wreaking “great fury’ upon a body of 
Ostmen or Danes in the service of the Normans in 1170. 

But all through their wars, whether against Dane, Norman, or rival 
Celtic chieftain, they appear to have sbon considerable knowledge of 
that second string to the bow of force—diplomacy. The lords of Thomond 
were never adverse to treating with their foes. Even the great Brian 
of Clontarf, destroyer of Danes though he was, couldegive his daughter in 
marriage to a Danish prince, and take to wife the widow af a Danish 
king—indeed the family seemed fond of foreign alliances. Harold, 
the last king of the Saxons, was brother-in-law te O'Brian of Thomond. 

When King Richard the Second made his first attempt to conciliate 
the Irish chiefs after two hundred years of fruitless fighting, O’Bman 
of Thomond was one of the four “ Kings of Ireland” who were selected 
for the experiment of having knighthood conferred upon them. The 
reply of the chiefs was characteristic. “At seven years of age,” they 
said, “our sons receive knighthood: we assemble in an open space, 
the boys, mounted on horseback, run tilts against shields hung in the 
centre of the plain; the boy who breaks the largest number of shafts is 
first in the list of knights.” It was explained that in Norman chivalry 
knighthood was an honour so high that prince and king might aspire to it, 
Finally, the four chiefs were, induced to accept the distinction, but not? 
withstanding all the pomp and display lavished by the’ king supoa the 
ceremony of the installation, the Celtic chiefs received their honours 
with feelings not altogether unlike those with which some Maharajah in 
India who traded unbroken descent from, Timour, or Mahmoud of Ghisni, 
might regard the ifsignia of an order which he held in compationship 
with Sir Bumble, the Mayor of Modbury. For nearly two hundred 
years following this event we hear ttle of the O’Brians er their 
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cousins, tho MacMahons. Corca Basca lay beyond Thomord. Thomond 
was itself a long way from every placo—ehit i in between the great ocean, 
a large river, a lake, and trackless swamps. ° 
Early in the fifteenth century, however, a. great ce was begun 
in Thomond, as it was in many another portion of Ireland. . It was the 
substitution .of property for .clanship, landlord. for chief, tenant for 
people—a change the ultimate effect of which we have not yet arriyed 
at» The. archives of the family tell us that in the middle of the 
fifteenth cen the MacMahon of that day, Donough- na-Glanna (the 
six-fingered one), divided his territory. among his three sons, the third 
and youngest receiving as his,ahare about 12,000 acres of the country 
lying around the spot where to-day the white-washed hostelry of 
Mrs. Fanny O'Dea promises rest and refreshment to ‘thirsty: bipeds or 
re travelling the Ennis highway. - 
.[éabs our intention. to. follow. the fortunes of this younger “branch, as 
it has fallen out that a moiety of the:12,000 acres thus bestowed by 
- the aix-fingered chieftain upon his third son has survived the wars and 
attainders of Irish history, in the possession of the MacMahona, qr their 
representatives, and this moiety, lying, os it were, islanded amid an 
ocean of confiscation, may prove & useful standpoint from which ,to gain 
some insight into the question of land possession in Ireland, shorp of 
those complications which sucgessive.forfeitures have added to it. 
Between applying themselves to the management of their internal 
affairs at home, and giving a general support to the English interest, the 
house of Thomond, end. that of. MacMahon, prospered during the reigns 
of the Tudpr monarchs which proved so disastrous to many other noble 
names in Ireland. Through the. long. strife of twenty years which, in 
Elisabeth’s reign turned fertile. Munster into a wilderness, the lands 
of Thomond, though separated only by a river from Desmond, remained 
untouched—-Malbie, Perrot, Carew, St. Leger, Grey, and a score. of 
lesser. though not less hungry. adventprers hovered, around the, borders 
of Thomond, wasting the “ Kingdom” of the last Earl of Deamond:; but 
when the.storm. that. wrecked that proud house and laid low the ONeill 
had passed, -Clare,from Lough Derg to: Loop. Head, was still O’ Brian and 
MacMahon... Even Malbie, who could ever find but.scant, measure. of 
. good word to bestow upon Irish chief.or, people, thinks it possible ,to 
“write. to Leioester.commenging “the good disposition of ihe young 
Earl of Thomond, who is Leicester’s true follower and faithful friend.” 
The service given to the Tudors was confinued to the Stuarts, ., . : 
. Inthe rebellion of. 1641,:Lord Inchiquin. became the chief support 
of English power in Ireland... He served Charles, he served the Parlia- 
ment, and, agam, he served the king ; and, again, when Ireland emerged 
from twenty years of struggle, Clare was still O’Brien and MacMahon. 
-The.tnd of. this*long dominion was, however; apprbaching.. ;«,. 
« When James II. made his last stand, Thomond and Inchiquin werg 
with hirt to a man, . With the ll. of hin cause i in-freland, O?Brienand 
e e 
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MacMahon fell too. Indeed, these two names may be said to have 
formed the point or apex of that great “ flight of the wild geese” from 
Treland which began eat the close of the seventeenth century. How 
well they carried themselves on the wide stage of European history is 
now an old story. Wherever life was to be lost or honour won over 
all that great battle-field ‘that lay between “ Dunkirk and Belgrade” 
there the exile from Clare was to be found. 

For fully one hundred years following the capitulation of Limerick, the 
deep bays and secluded harbours of the south and weat.coasts of Ireland 
saw strange vessels standing in at nightfall from the open seg; at daybreak 
next, morning a sail would be visible on the horison’s rim, fast fading into 
space; and up in the, treeless hills of Corca Basca, or on the lonely 
shores of Moyarta, there would be weeping eyes and breaking hearts 
for the boy who had gone to take his place in the ranks of Clare’s 
Dragoons or Inchiquin’s Foot, and to lay hie nameless dust by Dewube’s 
shore, or Rhenish hill-side, in the great game of European history. 

Poor Corca Basca! During all this eighteenth century it lay a dreary 
blank upon tlie world’s face. Out beyond the great ocean—which day 
and night ever sobbed against Moyarta’s rocks—the names of O’Brien and 
MacMahon were high on the rollsof honour in the service of France, 
Spain, or the Empire; but the old home knew them only in whispers. 
At times the echo of a great fight came homeward over the sea, and 
then there would be joy in some old castle, ar some lowly cabin, at the 
news that Donough had done well at Ramilies; og Turlough had 
carried himself bravely at Cremona; or Murrough had met a soldier’s 
death at Marsiglia. Joy would there be, too, but of a different kind, 
among the new lords of the land, when tidings came of the death of 
some gentleman of the old stock who had follcwed fallen fortunes over 
the sea. Perchance, it would be the name ofa big one among the 
exiles who had gone down, some lord whose shadow, while he lived, 
ever seemed to fall across his rifled acres, and to forbid the new 
proprietor to rest in peace upon them. But the fall of the exile in 
foreign parts did not always bring the coveted rest to the new man in 
the old acres. The stock was as prolific of birth as it was generous to 
death, and there were MacMahon cadets and O’Brien claimants still 
lingering around the old scenes—sometimes as tenants-at-will, upon 
lands which their fathers had possessed in fee; sometimes as broken 
gentlemen fast sinking into disrepute. ‘ 

A dark century, troly,,for Ireland was this eighteenth. The old 
leaders gone, the men whose-brain-power could and must have d the 
tanks beneath them into the paths of progress, banished fr8m the land ; 
giving leaders of armies to half the States of Europe% “their places at 
home taken by men who possessed not one attribute that could 
command from the people the obedience given tobirth or fielded to° 
distinction. A ° 

Even in the reign of Elizabeth, the new element introduce’ had been 
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chiefly of gentle blood, and the link* between chief. and people, broken 
by confiscation, had become again recoverable; but Cromvell’s con- 
quest, and the forfeitures that followed the falle of the Stuarts, had 
introduced a new race of proprietors. . It was no longer the cadet of 
some noble house from England or Scotland, it was the rough trooper 
from the Lincoln fen, or the Fifth-monarchy man from Wapping or 
Bristol. In Elixabeth’s reign, it is true, a castle and a thousand acres 
could be given for a breakfast, but the recipient was a Walter Raleigh. 
A Lord Deputy’s clerk could, get a lordly gift from Desmond’s rifled 
acres ; but the clerk was Edmund Spencer. Fifty years later, the price 
given for lands or castles had not sensibly increased; but the deed of 
the new ownership was likely to be made to a Bradshaw or an Axtel. 

If a man attempted to carry off the Crown jewels from the Tower, 
if he had signed the sentence of death against King Charles in’ West- 
minst or had -struck his death-blow on the scaffold at Whitehall, 
there was sure to be some castle in Clare, some manor in Meath, some 
church-land in’ Cork, to give him ready refuge and sure reward, and the 
extremes of escape from punishment in one country, and the reward for 
crime in the other, seemed to meet in the mutual detriment of Tyburn 
and Tipperary, which were alike defrauded of their legitimate rights. 

- But to return to the MacMahons. 

. The beginning of the eighteenth century found but a broken AN 
of chiefs or gentlemen in the old lands of Moyarta and Clonderalaw— 
they had totallysdisappeared from the wild West Coast; further to the 
east one Donough he precarious tenure at Clenagh. In what way he 
managed to survive the surrender of Limerick is not apparent, but so 
long as Queen Anne lived he could not have lacked powerful friends 
in high quarters. His*wife had been a Barnewall—a name often re- 
peated in the Rolls of Attainder, but her grandmother was sister to Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, and no one who could call the great Sarah 
grand-aunt, was likely to suffer much at the hands of any man-made law. 

_ After the death of Queen Anne things changed; Donough had too 
many friends and relations “over the water’ to bide Jong in quiet 
over his land. His wife’s three brothers were fighting in Spain, Turkey, * 
and the Low Countries, his own kith and kin were marching and 
countermarching under the orders of Villars, Vendôme, or Villaroy. 
It was all too much for Donough, he got a couple of thousand pounds 
og a last mortgage of the estate,ymade Clenagh over in trust to a cousin, ` 
one Sir Donough O’Brien, and, taking ship at the Shannon mouth with 
his eldeat boy, sailed away, for ever, from the old home. 

Sir ‘Donofgh O’Brien,. the trustee, had become empowered to hold 
` property in d by a process not unusual in those days. His 
, mother, Monie Rua . MacMahon, ‘agfew years carlier had confgrmed to the ` 
° Protestant religion.” She “renounced the errors of the Roman Charch 
sad: embraced those of the Established religion,”—as ay Irish newspaper, a 
few years later, announced a similar change on the part of a nobleman, 
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with a remarkable expression of opipion which deserves record. “ Better 
one old.woman be damned,’ she said, “than O’Brien and MacMahon 
be beggars.” Verily, the blood of Boru had not degenerated—water 
could not unclasp the youthful Tordelback’s grasp from the hair of his 
enemy. Seven hundred years later fire was powerless to drag from the 
old dame, Monie, the acres of Corca Basca ! 

When Donough MacMahon sailed away from the Shannon, with the 
world all before him, he could have been no stranger wheresoever he 
turned. It is not too much to say that during the first half of this 
eighteenth century he would have found himself at home in any army 
in Europe. There were MacMahons and O’Briens lying’ asleep under 
the'turf at Ramilies, Blenheim, and Almansa; there were Barnewalls 
and Hamiltons (wife’s people) quiet enough at Marsiglia, Malplaquet, 
and Sanverne; but there were plenty of others still left to, take their 
places in the great game. 

When Berwick falls at Phillipsburg, a few years later, one innit 
standing by his chief will be wounded by the same cannon-shot, as 
another kinsman, a generation earlier, had stood beside Turenne at the 
final moment at Sasbach Five others are still to fall at Fontenoy ; 
at Lauffeld three more are to go down, and there is a Barnewall {wife’s 
brother) to fall fighting the Turks, at Critzka, in Hamilton’s (wife’s 
uncle) regiment of Imperial Cuirassiers, 

Amid all these, and many more, kinamen’and relations, Donough 
had, a wide field of war to choose from. He selected the service of the 
Empire, and in the year 1758, like the son ofthe great Napoleon, 
“died an Austrian Colonel.” Terence, the eldest son, was also an officer 
in the Imperial service; he never revisited the land of his birth; there 
was plenty of work for him im Silesia, Poland, and Bohemia, and the 
hills of Corca Basca and the castle at Clenagh must have remained to 
him only as a vague memory of boyhood. At last there came back from 
over the sea one Stanislaus Maximilian James. MacMahon, a right noble- 
looking young man, whose Christian names give a glimpse of the strange 
conglomerate of royalty which he served. He came back to take up 
the old castle of Clenagh, and to redeem the acres. Better had he 
remained in foreign parts to lay his bones on some Silesian battle-field 
fighting the Great Frederick for Maria Teresa. Better the big war in 
Carinthia ' against the Turk than the petty strife against penal code 
and law process in Clare. True, Clenagh was still his own; O’Brien 
had Kept trust. Stanislaus set up in the old castle, and for a time fill 
went well. He was tall, good-looking, and graceful, as well he, might 
be—the blood of beauty was in his veins. Milesian througa forty known 
generations, and twice as many unknown ones, he had also in him the 
Hamilton strain, which held the blood-royal of Stuart and Bruce in its 
veins. HH marred beauty, and an Only daughters Lucinda Esmonde ;e 
but all that could not shake off the grasp of the mortgagee upgn 
Clenagh, or lift the old name to itg former level. There were mort- 
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gages still running that went back to 1670, and charges for marriage 
portions that dated from the reign of Henry VIII.; nor could the 
encroachments of the new interest be successfully resisted. The documents - 
from which this narrative is compiled® contain sundry allusiona to various - 

“townalands which have been purloined by Mr. Scott and others of the 
adjacent neighbours.” 

Amid such pleasant neighbours, and with so many anban 
poor Stanislaus did not long hold out. It is not ‘unlikely that the strain 
of foreign blood (his mother was a German lady) may have weakened 
the native fibre of the MacMahons. Worry, to some natures, is more 
fatal than war; and in 1757 Stanislaus was added to the great majority, 
leaving behind him a young widow with two children,—a son, Donat, 
afterwards a priest in Paris, and a daughter, the last of her name, who 
carried with her as a.marriage portion to the Coppingers of Cork, some 
4000 ges of wild upland- pasture, all that was saved from sale, fore- 
closure, and forfeit of the once wide lands of-Clenagh.* 

And now to the moral of our narrative—the question of the owner- 
ship and possession of the land in Ireland. 

In one of his recent omays, Ruskin, speaking of the people of a 
country—* the ground-delvers”—in distinction to the conquerors, says 
that while the invader, Frank, Goth, or Roman, may fluctuate hither . 
and thither in chasing or flying jroops, “ the rural people must still be 
diligently, silently, and with no time for lamentation, ploughing, sow- 
ing, and cattle- 1” 

And so they were im Corca Bucs as elsewhere, in roughest and most 
outlandish fashion—growing their scanty crops farther up the hill-sides 
year. by year, as ever the rising tide of more prosperous Aa 
forced them into loftier altitudes. 

All through this eighteenth century the. EEE of the hie 
turf-cutter, potatoe-planter, and oat-sower—were sunk in hopeless misery. 
The leaders were gone, never to return, and between the new proprietors 
and the old. poverty-stricken . panay t there was a gulf of hopeless ° 

` difference. 

The: people could not “ cotton” to the new order. The erin peasant 
could serve the Norman noble with matchless fidelity. He could accept 
as his leaders the younger son of a Hamilton or a Herbert in Elizabeth’s 
and James 1.’s confiscations, but he could not give hand of serviceship, 
or. heart of obedience, to the regicide of 1649, or the undertakers of 
1689. Nor could he blot from his memory the race that was gone. 

Ruskin sgys “the people of a land must plough, and sow, and cattle- 

. Yaise, with nœ time for lamentation.” They may not weep, but they 
will think,—the ploughman as he follows the furrow will sometimes 
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unearth a hunfan skull; the sower will scatter his seed upon a battle- 
field; the herder of cattle will seek shelter from the tempest among the 
‘walls of some crumbling castle, and amid the pauses of their labours 
they will think,—at least the Celtic peasant will, building up in his own 
fashion the ruined edifice of the past, endowing the old race with 
strength, symmetry, open-handedness, and valour that will ever show 
in poor comparison the “gentleman” of the present. 

When the “ wild geese” sailed away from Ireland they carried with 
them the heart of the Irish people: the tribes lived on in a shattered 
and disordered peasantry; the chiefs and leaders vanished from the 
land; for a time there was the stupefaction of despair, and then amid 
the darkness and gloom of the eighteenth century the lurid lights of 
lawless faction and of midnight outrage began to show themselves. 
Towards the close of the century the master-mind of Edmund Burke 
could detect plainly enough the cause of the malady, while he watæjike 
others of later date, powerless to cure it. “A plebeian oligarchy,” he 
writes, “is a monster, and no people, not absolutely domestic, or predial 
alaves, will long endure it.” 

It was doubly unfortunate that this “plebeian oligarchy” should 
have been set up in Ireland before the condition of land ownersbip, 
which is to-day in vogue, should have had time to take deep root in 
the minds and habits of the Irish people., 

When, as we have before stated, Donough-na-Glanna divided his 
territory of West Clare among his three sons, he yas in reality 
adopting, for the first time, the new law of possession which marked the 
termination of the tribal tenure, and the substitution of landlord and 
tenant for chief and people. This change—the most important that 
any people can be called upon to conform to—has at all times evoked 
opposition from the tribe. The change from chief to landlord, from 
clansman to tenant, has not been willingly accepted even where chief- 
tainship and Jandlordism have been but different titles in the same 
family. How much less was it likely to prove successful where a 
complete change of masters supervened almost immediately upon the 
change of tenure. For, although the beginning of the fifteenth 
century witnessed the first attempt of the chiefs to place themselves 
in the actual ownership of the soil on which their people dwelt, it was 
not until two hundred years later that the full consequences of the 
change made themselves apparent to the people. From the close of the 
reign of Mary to the beginping of the reign of Anne, Ireland was 2 
prey to almost incessant strife. The long wars of Elizabsthewith 
Desmond and O'Neill, the conflict of James with Tyrone, the rebellion 
of 1641, and subsequent strife of twenty years, the stmuggle following 
the revolution of 1688—all these fierce qnd sanguinary wars prevented the 
realities of the nefr system being brought home to the people. ° At last 
there was peace, the peasants stood face to face with the new tenurg, 
but the old leaders, the gentlemen whognight have rendered the transition 
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possible, who might have bean accepted as landlords by the people over 
. whom they had ruled as chiefs, had whollf vanished from the scene. 
Where were they gone? We have already partly answered. They” 

were scattered above ground afd below it over half the States of 
Europe. O’Neill was in Rome, O’Brien in the Camp at Grenelle, the 
Desmond’s headless body lay mouldering in the little churchyard of 
Killanamana, Ormond was an exile at Avignon, O'Donnell was in 
Spain; Nugent, De Lacy, MacMahon, Esmonde, De Burgh, DiHon, 
` O'Connor, MacCarthy, and a host of others, were fighting and falling in 
the cause of every king and country save their own. They ware hope- 
lesaly gone, ànd in their old places stood a new race of men alien in 
nationality, hostile in faith, opposite in sentiment to the people beneath 
them; men who felt and lived as a foreign garrison in the land, men 
who hated the people and were in turn detested by the people; men 
who grank “the glorious, pious, and immortal memory” on the anni- 
versary of one king’s death, with religious observance, and sat down 
to dinner of calf’s head on the 80th of January in mockery of another 
king’s exccution; men who stood almost as completely isolated from 
their fellow-beings beneath them as-thoagh they had been the white 
garrison of a Western prairie fort amid a wilderness of Red Indians. 
Here, then, was lost, and lost for ever, “the-touch,” to use a military 
expression, of the Irish people. Henceforth there would be wild,. 
spasmodic effort of law to force the reluctant people to accept “ for 
worse,” if they would not take “for better,” the new order of things; 
there would be oscillations of government, outbreak of people’s passion, 
repression,’ and the rest of it; but of the kinship that comes of 
common race, the bond of a faith held together, the union that holds 
hopes, fears, and dangeys past and to come, linked in an undivided 
destiny, there was not to be one chord of sympathy vibrating through 
the social structure of Ireland. On the one side, the “new interest” . 
would find itself year by year forced into more exclusive isolation, but 
growing weaker through absenteeism, thé spirit of modern opinion, and 
the influence of New World ideas. On the other, the people, ever 
drifting farther away from the memory of obedience and regard for 
their old masters, would become more hopelessly estranged from the 
classes above them, more prone to wander after wild experiments, to. 
listen to the teaching of dangerous doctrines, to catch the echo of 
distant democracies, remaining deaf to the solid sound of sense that also- 
mes from them. ' ‘ 

“Sugh has ‘been the history of Ireland and its people during the last 
hundred ang fifty years, until to-day the nation, like some ship to 
which movement is danger, and repose is impossible, drifts hither 
and thither upon a stormy ocean, her captain and officers all gone, her ‘ 
crew sulky and matinous, her htlm held by men who seet vainly in 
the darkness for those headland lights of Peace and Progress within 
Which lie.the smooth waters of Cantent. ° 


. ° W. F. Burue. 


A SPECULATION ABOUT DREAMING. 


T= dialogue of which I am about to give a report is not al- 

together imaginary. The sum and substance of it was actually 
spoken last Easter Day at a very pleasant place on the south coast of fair 
England, with the waves of the sea dancing and laughing close at hand 
in the sunshine. The dream, which serves as its text, was actually 
dreamt on the preceding night, when the sky was bathgd in the full 
splendour of the Paschal moon. It wassdifficult to be downcast at a 


time so bright and hopeful. 


A. I had a very vivid dream in the night. -el was present at the 
foneral which, as you know, makes it necessary for me to go up to town 
the day after to-morrow. I moved about in the house among the 
mourners, without being in the very least degree able to realise the 
death of my friend as a cause for mourning. I saw the coffin placed 
in the hearse, and in due course I was marshalled to a place in-the 
funeral procession, which place proved to be, not in a mourning-coach, 
but in my own carriage. By my side, in the shadow, sat a gentleman 
who, after being silent for a short time, said to me in a well-known ‘voice, 
“I agree with you in thinking that death ought not to be regarded as a 
subject for mourning, and that ‘the trappings of woe’ are out of place 
on an occasion like this.” I looked up to see who it was who had thus” 
divined my own thoughts, and saw, without the least feeling of surprise or 
fear, that the speaker was no other than the friend whose body was then 
in the hearse on its way to the grave. It seemed to me to be quite natural 
that he should thus divine my thoughts and that we should be together, 
he talking anf I list@ning, as if death not parted u8. It also seemed 
to me to be quite natural that a-moment or two later he should vanish, 
away as he did, and°I be left alone as J was, with a strong cofiviction 
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that I ought to bo able to come and go and divine and speak as he had 
done. What do you say to all this? 

B. Every one, I suppose, maybe set down as more or leas craxy when 
he loses the guidance of his senses*as he does in dreaming. 

A. Very generally, no doubt, but not always. At all events; it does 
not do to trust too implicitly in this guidance. 

B. Why so? 

A. Because, in so doing, you are in danger, sooner or later, of coming 
to look upon yourself asa mere animal whose life is dependent upon cer- 
tain changes in a mortal material mechanism which must cease at death. 

B. There is, I think, small risk of my sticking fast in the mire of 
matter in'this way, for I am ready to believe, not only that matter may 
be much less opposed to spirit than it is commonly supposed to be, but 
also that my life must have a firmer foundation than any that can be, 
fours for it in my ever-changing mortal body, and that the death of this 
body does not necessarily. mark the end of this life I err, if I err. at 
all, by being too much inclined to idealism. 

A. Matter, as you say, may not be so much opposed to spirit as it is ; 
commonly supposed to be. It is certainly more than—what is implied 
in its old Greek name, tAn—wmere building material. Instead of being 
made up of inert, impenetrable, and indivisible - atoms or particles, it 
may be made up of active, pewetrable, and infinitely divisible centres of 
force. What is visible and tangible as a solid or fluid at one time: 
. may, without goubt, be invisible and intangible as vapour at another 
time. In a word,*the ever-shifting- view of material objects, which 
` may or may not present itself when the senses are closed in a dream, 
may be nearer the truth, gs regards matter, than that comparatively 
an-shifting view whichis commonly presented when the dreamt is over 
and the senses are open. ` 

B. It may even be necessary to get Rayan the notion of centres of 
force, and to look upon matter as a visible and tangible form into which 
spirit may resolve itself, and ‘upon this form as resolvable back again 
into invisible and intangible spirit ; and so, by regarding matter as a 
mode of spirit, to reach the point at which the dreamer has arrived, 
whose movements hither and thither are, in spirit at least, unopposed 
by anything in the shape of a material obstacle. An idealist like 
myself may talk in this way. 

e 4: Nor is the ‘popular notion which regards, your body as something 
constant more satisfactory than the populay notion of matter. For, so 

far feom being constant, this body, like the passing cloud which is pro- 
, duced by tl condensation of watery vapour, is being continually remade 
, out of fresh mh terial, and as continually unmade, with this only difference, 
that the process of remaking ang unmaking is less complicated and more 
rapid ir? the case bf the cloud. Only let the proce’s ef femaking and 
jnmaking, of reappearance and disappearance, be sufficiently accelerated, 
and it if quite conceivable that ¢he body, ve at first sight, appeara 
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to be so constanty may appear and disappear and EE as suddenly 
as it doea do in a dream—thaf the dreamer may, in very truth, be a 
spirit, in the body at one moment and out of the body at another. 

B. 1 can easily fancy that all this may be true. 

A. If so, then I think you may go with me a little further, and come to 
believe, as I do, that anything so constant as your actual self, as you your- 
self, cannot be dependent for its existence upon your inconstant mortal 
body, and that the death of this body need not mark the end of your life. 
Nay, without any great difficulty you may come to believe that this life has 
its beginning rather than its.ending in the death of this mortal body. 
The manifestation of life in any of its many modes is clearly connected 
with a slow combustion or disintegration of the body which is of the 
nature of death. In order to continue to live, you have to continue to 
die, and in every case the amount of this life is directly proportionate 
to the amount of this death. As to this fact there can be no doug. 
And therefore it is quite conceivable that the complete death of the body, - 
instead of being the ending of life, may only be the beginning of a fuller 
life, in comparison with which the life which is lived in the body may 
be death rather than life—may be actual death, though not perhaps the 
deepest mode of death. In a word, I am more or less at liberty to believe 
that there may be no impassable gulf between the dead and the living; that 
the dead and the living may exist together ig a world of spirit, in which 
the so-called living are leas living than very many of the so-called dead ; 
that, in fact, tho dead may come and go as they do in dreams. 

B. Oh! . 

A. And if I may go so far, I may probably be justified in thinking 
that my true relations to time and space are not exactly those which I 
believe them to be when I am most awake. In poinbof fact, my imagina- 
tion at once sets at naught the notion which measures time in moments 
and space in footsteps, by continually wandering about hither and thither, 
backwards and forwards, from one moment to any other in time, or from 
one point to any other in space, without the least feeling of having made 
any movement. And how is this? How is it that I am thus at once 
introduced into a world of spirit, in which there is, as it were, no'time 
and space, in which I lose the distinction between now and then, between 
here and there? .I do not explain the fact by saying that it is a mere 
fiction of my imagination. Imagination is a manifestation of my own 
being. Where imagination can be, there J must be—in spirit, at least. 
I can see no escape from this conclusion. In a word, I do not see how 
to account for the operations of my imagination in time andespaee, 
without supposing that I must be a spirit which is truly alive i the past 
and future as well as m the present, and which is, in the érte sense of 
the word, ubiquitous. And so it may be that my true relations to time 
and space are fade Mhown to me more clearly in a dream than at any 
other time. 

B. I am notat all disposed to put impligit trust in the guidance of my 
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waking senses, On the contragy, I am much more disposed to agree 
with you than to differ-from you. But I must know more, much more, 
before I can believe, as you seem to do, that dreams have any serious 
significance; and Ido not kfow how to set about acquiring this 
knowledge. 

-4. You may begin very properly by enquiring into the significance of 
conscience ; and afterwards, as properly, you may extend the enquiry so 
as to take in sympathy, and memory, and imagination, and reason, and 
will, and faith. What do you say about conscience ? 

B. I feel myself obliged to look upon conscience, not only as a power 
within mé which has the knowledge of good and evil, but as a power 
above me which rewards me when I choose the good, and punishes me 
in the contrary case—as a power which is altogether opposed to evil. I 
also feel myself obliged to look upon this power which is at once in me 
aps above me as spirit, for good and evil are abstract conceptions which 
ċan only be entertained by a power which is spirit in the full sense of 
. the word. What then? Is there that in me which is really divine 

spirit? Am I in any true sense of. the word the image of God ? 

A. I think the history of conscience is only intelligible when it is 
supposed to point to a Divine Spirit above me who is absolutely opposed 
to evil, and to myself as really participating in this spirit., Is it not so ? 
` B. Tam quite of that oginion. 

_ A. I am also led to conclude that I am not wrong in thus inter- 
preting the history of conscience by the fact that I respond as I do to 
_the calls of “sympathy. If there be, as so many think, only a material 
basis for life, in which imperfect and independent centres of being are 
ever striving to better themselves at the expense of other centres, similar 
and dissimilar, thera is room enough for antipathy, but none, that I can 
find, for sympathy. If, on the other hand, the true basis of my life be 
a spirit which as spirit is so far all-pervading as to interpenetrate all 
other beings higher or lower in rank than my own, then it follows as a 
matter of course that all other beings are scarcely less parts of myself 
than are the parts of which my own bodily frame is composed, and that 
I may, nay must, sympathize -with them as parts of myself. I: see an 
explanation of sympathy here : I see it nowhere else. Indeed, by look- 
ing into the matter from this point of view, I can in a measure see 
that in order to become perfect, I musi enter into communion with 
‘God, and man, and all other creatures, so far as to lose sight of myself 
as having any selfish or separate interests, so far even as to, love God 
with a)l my heart and soul and mind and strength, and my neighbour: 
as mysel#—that I must be the subject of a process of transformation 
which is attegether opposed to that which forms the basis of the doc- 
trine of evolution which has found so much favour in the present day. 
Ande¢hus, by enquiring into the significance of the syfipathy without 
which my being is altogether imperfect and evil, I find that instead of 
being a mere mortal body, igolated and indep@ndent and alive for a 
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short time only, Í may be a spirit which. can very Sipe lay claim to 
being really akin to The Omnipresent Supreme Spirit who is revealed to 
me as evermore living an@ lovable and loving. 

B. I have nothing to say in contradiction. 

A. Nor can you deal with the history of memory satisfactorily in any 
other way. By an act of memory the past is recalled and made to live 
over again in the present. Or rather it is as if you had never ceased to 
live, as if in the act in question you had to do with a spirit which repu- 
diates the idea of death, and does not clearly recognize the hounds of 
time and place as insuperable. Is it not so? 

B. It may be go. I can see some light by looking i in this direction. 
I can see nothing but utter darkness in the view according to which 
there is, somewhere in my brain, which is held to “secrete thought as 
the stomach secretes gastric juice,” an indelible hieroglyphic record of 
every moment in my past life which must be turned over and reed 
whenever I remember that moment. I cannot connect the notion of 
anything so imperishable as the phenomena of memory with anything so 
perishable -as brain-pulp—with anything perishable ; and I am ready to 
agree with you in thinking that these phenomena must be regarded as a 
proof that I am an ever-living ubiquitous spirit which even now ignores 
the past by ever leading a divine life in the present. 

A, The more I look into the subject tbe more am I convinced that 
no sound theory of memory cau be built up upon any narrow material 
basis. I must, for example, look upon the musicians, and he audience, 
and the concert-room as in a very real manner witAin me, if I am to 
understand at all how it is that the grand symphony of Beethoven which 
I heard a tew nights ago is in no way confounded with other symphonies, 
or with the same symphony heard at other timé. How do I know 
that never before did I hear this particular symphony played so well ? 
Surely not by comparing any notes of different performances which I 
have made for myself in my mortal body, or which have been made for 
me in this body. Such a notion is barely conceivable in the case of 
a solo: such a notion is altogether inconceivable in the case of a 
symphony which so far transcends my power of comprehension. Indeed, 
I am altogether in the dark until I remember that I may be a living 
ubiquitous spirit which is more or less in communion with the musi- 
cians and audience and concert-room; and that each musician, and each 
listener, and the very concert-room, as parts of myself, may be helping ẹ 
me to receive and retain that hich I hear. In this case each musician 
in an especial manner does, as it were, the work which I wrongly sapfiose 
to be done for me by a brain-cell, and keeps for me the notes which he is 
instrumental in producing; and I need not perplex myself*by wondering 
how it is that [do not forget his way of rendering the notes, or confound 
it with the way in which the notes have been rendered by himeelf or 
another musician at nother time. In this case each member of thee 
audience and every part of the concert-foom saves me trouble by ERI 
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ing for. me that particular memorial with which he br it is concerned. 
And as with the memory of this particular symphony, sp with all other 
memories; I am altogether at fault until le begin to see that I must 
look upon myself as to a certaih degree identified with the persons and 
things remembered by including them in my ‘own spirit, and keeping 
firm hold of them. For without this power of including and keeping 
firm hold I must be ever living a new life, in which there can be no 
old surroundings, in which there can be nothing to be remembered. : 

B. You make a demand upon fancy here which few, I fear, will be 
disposed to grant. . 

A. Nota greater than that which I must make and you must allow 
if we are to, deal at all sațisfactorily with our next topic, which is that 
of the imagination. Here, very plainly, you have to do with yourself 
as a power which refuses to be “ cabined, cribbed, confined” within 
te bounds of mortal body or any bounds, and which claims to be 
poetic in the true sense of the word—that ia, creative. Here, very 
plainly— 

B. I allow that the phenomena of the imagination are utterly unin- 
telligible unless there be in man a spirit which participates in the 
nature of The.Creator so far as to be, not only, as you have already 
indicated, superior to time and space, but also, as you now add, truly 
poetic or creative. ve 

A, Nor have you to come down from this high level to a lower when 
you want tq investigate the more sober workings of your reason. Here 
your senses are wanted rather for the purpose of verifying truth after 
its discovery than for the discovery itself. As with Solomon in the dream 
in which wisdom was given to him, so with you when you are en. 
‘lightened in any way, the wisdom or light would seem to enter your 
mind in a sort of dream, by intuition, by inspiration, by revelation. 
You are, almost or altogether, as passive in the matter as if you were 
led merely by instinct. The child is passive, and the glimmer of light it 
receives is not delusive, because—because, it may be, its angel, which may 
-be the spiritual body of which St. Paul speaks, beholds the face: of its 

- Father in heaven, who is the “ Father of lights.” The animal which is only 
led by instinct is also passive, and because it is passive the light which it 
unconsciously recsives from the same source, enables it, by what is called 
instinct, to do surely the right thing at the right time. “Indeed, I can 
very well imagine that I should have “a right judgment in. all things,” 
that all my rational movements would, be as wisely directed as the 

-mévermeuts of instinct, that the line of demarcation between, reason _ 
and instifict would be undistinguishable, if I could put myself in.the 

‘game passive attitude as that which is: occupied .by the mere animal, 
if I could continue to be. syficiently child-like, or rather if, in addi- 

° tion, "IT could Be..so- far wistful as to long for “wisdom and light as 

e Solomon did when wisdom and light were grep to him. But I am 
. going “further than I need gofor all I wish to do is to give a hint or 
e 
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two which may» serve to show that the workings of reason are not to 
be accounted for satisfactorily’ except on the supposition that there is in 
me and above me a spiryual power which in its fullest development is 
none other than that of omniscience, ° spiritual power which can only 
_ proceed from Him who is omniscient. 

B. I am quite of your way of thinking here. 

A, And certainly there is nothing contradictory to these conclusions 
in the history of your will, for who can study this history without again 
and again entertaining the ‘thought that there is much of the nature of 
The Omnipotent Spirit in this Titanic power. 

B. As one of the subjects to which my attention was to be directed in 
the present inquiry, after mentioning will, you mentioned faith. Why 
did you do so? Is that wonder-working power of which the history 
is written in words of fire in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, to be dealt with in the same way as conscience and sympathy 
and imagination and memory and reason and will? Ts it a subject for 
ratiocination ? Am I to believe in miracles ? 

A. If what I have said about the significance of dreams have, any 
truth in it, a point of view is gained from which it is easy to see’ 

‘that im very many cases what seems to be unnatural, supernatural, 
miraculous, may be quite natural. ~ From this point of view you may 
see that the notion of matter may, as jt were, be sublimated until 
it becomes. spirit, and that the notion of spirit may, as it were, 
become precipitated as matter. From this point of yiew you sec 
that you may look upon yourself as spirit, which ‘aay te incarnated 
at one time and translated out of reach of the senses at another. 
From this point of view you may see that changes are being con- 
` tinuously wrought in yourself which are of the aature of incarnation 
and resurrection and inspiration. From this point of view, indeed, 
enough is sean to make it even possible to believe that the doctrines 
of The Incarnation, of The Resurrection, and of The Baptism 
with the Holy Spirit, are quite in keeping with the ordinary course 
of human nature, and may have a direct bearing upon the rational 
interpretation of that nature. In a word, if you can come to believe, 
as I do, that the mystery of your being is more clearly revealed to you 
in certain dreams than in the waking state, you must allow that much of 
what is held to be unnatural, supernatural, or miraculous, may be quite 
natural, that all that is said about the power of faith in the chapter, 
already referred to is not at all incredible. Indeed, if it be true 
that you are a spirit which’ may become more and more posfec by. 
entering into communion with God and man and nature *generally, 
and which can only become perfect in this way, there mast be in you, - 
potentially at least, a divine power over Nature, which power cannot be 
less or other than tlet which is ascribed ‘to faith. ° ° 
B. In what you have just been saying you have divined my thoughts. 
as clearly as did you? dead friend your in the dream. which ha served 
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as the text for our conversation. , And how is this? How is it that my 
heart is open to you when my lips are tlosed? Is it that your spirit 
is in communion with mine; and that you are in my heart, my cor cor- 
dium, wherever that centre maf be, almost as much as I am myself? 
Is it that you, by thus being at one with me, may divine my thoughts 
as they spring into existence, in the same way as that in which God 
is able to divine them, in the same way as that in which inspired men 
are admitted more or mae into the secret counsels of God? What do 
you say? 

A. I say that it may very well be so. Nay, I do not see how it can 
be otherwise. 

B. You cannot look upon the state of life -after death as necessarily 
more perfect than the as state of life—or death if you will have 
it so. 

wi. Certainly not. I believe that the life after death may ever tend 
to become more and more perfect, if the tendency before death was 
upwards, God-wards, by becoming more and more unselfish and 
sympathétic. I believe that the life after death may tend to become 

“mote and more imperfect, if the tendency before death was downwards, 
devilwards, by becoming thore and more selfish and antipathetio—but 
not for ever, because I cannot but believe in the finial triumph of good 
over evil. I believe, indeed, that the life after death is in direct con- 
.tinuation with the life before death, that it preserves the same upward 
or downward, inclination which it had before death. 

B.. After what vou have said I can find a meaning. which’ I never 
found before in the myth of the blind old soothsayer Teiresias, who went 
on living year after year for many ages, and who found his way about _ 
with his golden guiding staff more surely and speedily than he had 
ever been able to do with his eyes and feet. For may it not be that 

. this man was blinded by Athené in order to teach him that no adequate 
conception of herself as an ever-living, all-wise, ubiquitous goddess was 
to be formed from anything which could be taken in by the eye, or by 
any other of the senses? And may he not have received from Athené, 
afterwards, the power of prophecy together with long life and the 
wondrous golden guiding staff, in order to show that any full measure 
of wisdom and life and dominion over time and space—a dominion 
which may be typified in the possession of the golden staff—could only 
be bestowed by her upon him whose eyes are blinded as in a dream ? 

° A It may be so. At all events I am quite ready to agree with you 
in é¢hinking that much truth lies hidden in many of those delightful myths ' 
which tel of celestial beings who came and went among men without 
any regard® to any material or mortal obstacles, and of men who were 
in.like case. I cannot discard these myths as meaningless without also 
discarfling as meaningless the most essential pérticulats in a history 

e which has the most sacred claim upon my attention. And this, most, 
assuredly, I am in no way disposed to do, ° l 
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B. Do you seriously believe that *the scriptural view of man is the 
view which ought to be accepted on rational grounds? 

A. Yes. I-would have you look apon, man: as under a cloud now, 
and believe that, when this cloud is lifted, you will find reason enough 
to believe that man was really created in the image of God, that his 
present state is one of degradation, and that his future state may be one 
of more than complete restoration. I would have you look upon man, 
not as the mere head of animate creation, but as a fallen god,—as a 
being who is actually in a state of sin and death while he remains in the 
mortal body,—as a being who is not properly alive until he is literally 
born again by a Pentecostal process which carries with it the trans- 
figuration and resurrection of the mortal body,—as a being whose real 
body is, not the mortal body which is always manifest to the senses 
until it vanishes away in death, but the immortal spiritual body undgr- 
lying this mortal body and. giving substance to it, which may or may 
not be so manifest,—as a being whose foundation and essence is a divine 
spirit, closely akin in nature to The Divine Spirit, of which the necessary 
manifestation in form is, not the mortal, untransfigurable, degraded, 
un-risen body which now is, but the immortal, transfigurable, glorious 
body to the existence of which poets and prophets and apostles alike 
bear testimony,—as a being, in fact, whose real nature is most clearly 
revealed to us in the history of Christ the Saviour. 

B. I can easily look upon man in this way and believe as you do. I 
can also believe that there may be not a few who “have not bowed the 
knee to Baal,” but— 

A. But the vast majority will think us fools for talking in this way. 
This, T suppose, is what you were about to say whgn you stopped short, 
and thie is what you might have said very properly. At all events, cost 
what it may, I feel constrained to talk in this way, and also to 
say, in addition, that there is, as it seems to me, no key to the 
mystery of human nature except that which is only to be found by 
seeking for it in the pages in which the mystery of One God in Trinity 
and Trinity in Unity has been revealed tous. Nay, Í would even venture 
to go farther still, and say that there may be that in the ordinary 
history of man which, when fully read, may serve to make this mystery 
of mysteries much less mysterious. ' l 

B. As it seems to me, more attention must be paid to the evidence of 
the senses than you séem to be disposed to pay. 

A. I am not all disposed td make light of this evidence. Qn the 
contrary, I appeal to it as strongly confirmatory of the conckusion to 
which we have been already led by the evidence which has been under 
consideration. For what do I find when I make this appeal? I 
find that the senses tessify, not only to real “differences in nature, but to a 
unity in these differences which is not less real. By this testimony I 
arrive at the convictior of the truth of the doctrine of archetypal «nity 
in all living beings. By this testimony, I arrive at the conviction of 
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the truth of the doctrine of corralation ip all modes of force, physical 
and vital. And thus, without any difficulty, my seuses alone may 
serve to carry me to a point in which an actual*unity is seen to under- 
lie every diversity in form ‘and *force,—in’ which the one prevailing 
impression made upon the mind is, not that of isolation and independence 

anywhere, but that of communion and interdependence everywhere,—in 
which all material forms and forces are, as it were, about to be'abeorbed, 
jn the-unity of spirit. ‘And it is, I think, well to try-and arrive at this 
point were it only for the sake of the light which may be gained there 
respecting more than one physical problem of importance. 

B. How do you make good this latter statement ? 

A. I want more time than I have now to make it good: indeed, now ` 
all I can do is to illustrate what I mean by hinting that this doctrine 
of communion and interdependence of all bodies in a sort of atmosphere ` 
of il-pervading spirit makes it possible to believe that there is, for 
example, no occasion to lose one’s breath in trying to keep pace with a 
ray of solar violet light through 185,000 miles in a sécond, for upwards 
of 90,000,000 of miles, and to watch it vibrating or trembling all the 
way ‘at the rate of 700 million million times in the same short period 
of time, or to suppose that any of these rays are wasted in empty space 
in accordance with the “eee of the Dissipation of Energy. 

B. Indeed! 

A,.By supposing that all bodies are component parts in a grand 
whole of whieh the substance is all-pervading spirit, it becomes more 
difficult to look upon any one of these bodies as an independent and dis- 

” tinct centre of force, and upon force as being, to a great extent, wasted 
. or dissipated by radiation into empty space, than it is to suppose that 
force is generated in fhe mutual reaction of two or more of these bodies 
in lines between these bodies and nowhere else, and that, for want of 
‘this reaction, all signs of force would be absent if there were only one 
body in the universe. As it would seem, this idea of communion and 
interdependence carries with it the idea of co-operation,.and at the same 
time oversets the notion of independent centres of radiant force, and 
with it the doctrine of the Dissipation of Energy which is based upon it. 
Nay it does not do to be content with putting the notion of connecting 
lines of force in place of the notion of rays of force, for when the sub- 
ject is regarded from the point of view which is found in the notion of _ 
eall-pervading spirit, the idea of force is lost in that.of spirit, and the 
lings of force, however long they may be, at once shorten down into 
points Or Jengthen out indefinitely, as the attention happens to be turned 
in this diregtion or that. And, furthermore, a point is reached in which 
it is possible to cease to wonder at the rapidity of a beam of light across 
“the yide and giry deep,” for however rapid this jovempnt may be it.» 

„ cannot by any possibility keep pace with a spirit which, by being at, 
° once anywhere or everywhere, does not even recognize the existence of 
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any gaps between here and there in epace, or between now and then in 
time. 4 
B. This mode of refsoning will, I fear, find little acceptance with 
the majority of thinkers now. 

A. So do I. At the same time I maintain that this is the way 
in which thought ought to be directed. But I have said more than I in- 
tended to say when I set out, for my intention was simply to show 
that the regal dignity of human nature may shine forth more clearly in 
some dreams than it ever does in the waking state,—that a dream like 
that which has served as the text for our conversation is highly sig- 
nificant in this respect,—that, in fact, 


“We are suck 
As Dreams are made of: and our little lfe 
Is rounded with a Sleep !” 
C. B. RADCLIFFE, 
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J Nace is a curious phenomenon, periodically recurrmg at every 
phase ‘of modern French history: whenever the men atthe head 
of public affairs ‘in that country find themselves more than commonly 
harassed and embarrassed by*the ‘difficulties of their home policy, they 
are tempted to resort to some desperate shift of unexpected foreign , 
adventure ; afd it almont invariably happens, as a Nemesis of their 
rashness, that the very stroke of statecraft by which they hope to avert 
their apprehended downfall, becomes, if not the immediate cause, at 
least one of the principal instruments of their actual overthrow. That 
phrase, It me faut déborder, with which the greatest of gamblers 
‘who ever sat on the French throne—Napoleon IIl.—greeted Cavour, 
whom he had summoned to the Plombiéres interview, in August, 1858, 
describes the state of mind which at all times determined the Emperor’s 
own conduct, as well as that of his predecessors and successors. 

The political game in which Napoleon happened to be engaged, urged ` 
him to play a great card; and he who was, at that very moment, 
garrisoning Rome ‘for the benefit of the Pope, took up that cause of 

“Italian nationality of which, from the beginning of his reign, he had 
been considered a consistent foe. And it was that very principle of 

nationality which made him a conqueror at Solfermo that ultimately 
involved him in antagonism with Germany, and prostrated him at 
Sedan.” [t was, in Napoleot’s opinion, a necessity for that turbid river, 
France, to overflow its banks ; and it seemed. as much a matter of 
indifference to him whether he fought for or against Italy, as it was for 
“ Garibaldis Englishman” whether he showed his gkill wįth the rifle by 
shooting Austrians or Piedmontese. 

° It has always been so: when the ministers of Charles X. were in 
that condition that I? wy avail plus wne seule faute à commettre, they 
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advised that expedition to Algiers of 1880, which meid only by twenty 
days the expulsion of the last of the Bourbons. Louis Philippe, who 
followed, looked upon that African enterprise as a popular measure, and 
made it his own. He thought that *the conquest and colonization of 
that territory would admirably answer the purpose of diverting the 
people’s attention from domestic distress, and wasted thousands of 
lives and millions of livres in the furtherance of a brigand warfare of 
which, after eighteen years’ reign, he only saw the “ beginning of the 
end.” And when the end came, just about two months after Abd-el- 
Kader’s surrender, it was the turn of Louis Philippe to cross the 

. Channel, a fugitive from the wrath of those Parisians whom he had , 
vainly hoped to amuse and cajole by the display of the Emperor of 
Morocco’s umbrella, and the humiliation of the heroic Kabylian 
captive. 

But French rulers never tired of the mischief that their ill-omomed 
North-African colony wrought them. It was only when they came 
into conflict with the Germans, in 1870, that they perceived to what 
extent the practice of petty skirmishing with scattered enemies behind 
the bushes, which had won so many of their Zouave officers the 
marshal’s baton, had demoralized their army, and unfitted it to withstand 
the shock of big battalions. It was only when in sober moments they 
balanced the profits of that hard-won province against the outlay it had 
caused, that some of their wisest men wondered whether le jeu valait 
la chandelle. At the close of the siege of Paris of 1871, France 
seemed disenchanted on the subject of military glory. “The Devil fell 
sick; the Devil a monk would be.” France had to put her house in 
order, and renounce foreign ventures, and the pride with which she had 
for years looked upon her trans-Mediterranean ‘cofiquest had visibly sub- 
sided into a feeling of disappointment and vexation. 

But all is changed now: “The Devil got well,” and we know what 
became of his vocation for a monastic life. It had never come into any 
Frenchman’s mind that Algeria, cost what it might, could or should be 
abandoned. It might be of no more value to them than Moses Prim- 
rose’s gross of spectacles, but it was all that France had to show for 
her money ; France and the colony were wedded for better for worse. 
Algeria must never be lost; it must not even be endangered ; its 
boundaries must be strengthened ; its territory rounded off; its frontier 
line “ rectified.” And France could not consider this done, Franca 
could never have rest, till that line reached the ocean over Morocco, on 
the one side, and till, on the other, it extended over Tunis and Tfipoli 
to Egypt. 

To the present, as to the late, ruler of France, i fallait déborder. 
M. Gambetta had manifold obstacles to overcome before he could openly 

` enjoy that dictatorship which he has long wielded under the nominal 

Presidency of M. Grévy. His scheme of a scrutin de liste which is te 

make him the Elect of, all France, hes only been carried by“ a, very 
`» 
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feeble majority in a still imperfectly disciplined, and not yet thoroughly 
packed assembly. His triumphant progréss to Cahors, like his previous 
visit to Cherbourg, has been an experiment of somewhat doubtfal issue. 
Gambetta, like Louis Napoleon? must have it in his power in any 
emergency to throw himself on the people; to appeal from a France. 
sober, to a France intoxicated. He must humour his Frenchmen by 
playing on their vain-glory. He must dazzle them by some exploit 
- flattering ‘their Chauviniam. And, for want of better things, he feels 
that it will be something for him, if matters come to a plébiscite, to 
be able to stand up against all opponents as the conqueror of Tunisia. 
But although it is easy and natural, at this moment, thus to refer the 
Tunisian difficulty to the above causes, no doubt there existed of old 
in that Regency such germs of international jealousies and dissensions 
as could not fail in the long run to lead to serious complications and 
violent outbreaks. Before Italy existed as a nation, there was already 
an Italian colony—a cluster of Italian colonies—near the site of old 
Carthage. Four of the former petty states of the Peninsula—Piedmont, | 
Naples, Ti:cany, and Rome—not to mention San Marino—had their 
consuls accredited to the Bey. of Tunis. The natives or descendants of 


- natives of those states far outnumbered the subjects of all other coun- 


tries ; and, bound together as they were by the ties of blood, language, 
and religion, they were further united by the bond of common interest. 
Genoese and Neapolitan seamen almost monopolized the coral and tunny , 
fisheries on the coast ; and the only medium of communication between 
the natives and sf] foreign settlers was the Angua Franca, ‘formerly - 
spoken all over the Levant, which is nothing if not bastard Italian. _ 
At the time of the first onset upori Algiers, in 1880, it seemed natural 
to political speculatofs in the two Peninsulas of Southern Europe that 
the French, apprehensive of a joint effort of all the Moorish powers 
against them, should wish for the co-operation of their brethren of the 
Latin race in-their chivalrous enterprise. And it was suggested that as 
the French assailed Algeria, the Spaniards should effect æ settlement in 
Morocco (where they had already a pied à terre in Ceuta, Mellila, and 
other strongholds), while the Sardinians should do as much in Tunis, 
and the Neapolitans in Tripoli. Unfortunately, Spain was about that 
time in the throes of hér Carlist troubles; the Italian States were too 
hard beset by Carbonari conspiracies, too utterly weakened by the 


_ e disaffection of their subjects, to give in to any temptations of transmarine 


achievements: Non tali aurilio, said France; and as she had to with- - 
staftd atl the brunt of the battle, she very naturally considered herself 
entitled to the whole prey. 
When the*Italians rose to the rank of a nation, united and inde- _ 
pendent, between 1859 and 1870, they fonnd themselves already quite 
at’ home in Tuni, as they boasted there a populatién of 15,000 of their 
esubjects against 10,000 English (chiefly Maltése, and naturalised Levan- 
tines ffor all parts), and only 2,000 French. „And the great proximity 
e P : 
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of Tunis to Italian shores—barely 80 miles from Sicily—naturally gave 
Italy the benefit of the mdst frequent intercourse between thè two 
Continents. 

It was not, perhaps, ‘the least of the serious calamities of Italy at her 
second birth, that when propitious circumstances enabled her with but 
little effort to attain the fulfilment of her longing of many centuries, 
she was led into the fond conceit that she would be, not only a great 
country, but also a great Power. A prudent, unaggressive policy, a 
wise and well-guarded neutrality, would easily and thoroughly have 
insured her against a repetition of those barbaric invasions which had 
for so long a time ground her to dust. Italy should have been neutral, 
and allied to all neutrals—to Holland and Belgium, to Denmark, 
Sweden, &c., and especially to Switserland—a combination with whose 
forces would have enabled her to place the Alpine chain as a barrier to 
prevent collision between emulous continental peoples. Above, all 
things, Italy had no occasion to covet remote colonies or possessions, as 
she had in her backward Southern provinces, and in her islands, fully 
one half of her territory, into which, by a gradual and spontaneous 
movement of her more advanced and enterprising Northern population, 
she could introduce thorough husbandry, trade, industry, and all the 
arts of civilization, with better effect than she could obtain in those 
ports of the Levant, and in those South, American Republics to which 
her children flock by hundreds of thousands. 

But other views prevailed: Italy cast the biggest, cannons; she 
built the largest ironclads ; she sat as “the Sixth Power” in the Baropean 
councils; and strove to “weigh with all her might in the scale of the 
world’s dipinimcy: Above all things, she hoped to make the moat 
of her position in the Mediterranean, of hem large settlements at 
Alexandria, at Pera-Galata, but especially in Tripoli and Tunis. 

A Christian settlement in one of these Mohammedan regencies, with 
a consul at its head, is a State within the State. The “ Consul-General 
and Diplomatic Agent,’ as he is styled, is an important personage. 
He has a little Court about him, and a body-guard, in some cases con- 
sisting of not the very best characters among the stray adventurers and 
rough customers who seek in those regencies an asylum where not too 
many questions are asked. The great man himeelf is often a Levantine 
by birth or descent ; for those consular offices, owing to thé necessity of 
a practical familiarity with Oriental languages, are frequently heredi 
and the members of the same families monopolize the same employment 
from goneration to generation, sometimes rooted to one spot, sometimes 
shifted from place to place. It would imply no disrespeét to a body 
of public functionaries consisting, as a rule, of worthy emd useful indi- 
viduals, to hint at the fact that black sheep must necessarily appear in 
any large fiéck. The authority these consuls exercis® as representatives 
of their respective States, is unshackled by any constitutional restraing, 
and placed above all responsibility by gistance from the mother*country, 
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and unfrequency of official intercourse. Investell with. all legislative, 
executive, and judicial power in a*country where there is for aliens no 
other law than his, with an armed force, a tripunal, and a jail in his 
establishment, a consul rules ovew his sovereign’s subjects as a satrap, 
and can doom to a very dog’s life any of them who should presume to 
dispute his will or thwart his pleasure. “With his colleagues of other 
nationalities and their families, the consul is generally on intimate; if 
not actually on the most friendly terms; and their visiting at each 
other’s houses, and joining in picnic, garden, and other pleasure parties, 
and riding arid boating excursions, give rise to a state of society which 
_ is not withoft its peculiar charms of variety and freedom from restraint. 
. But, in spite of his manifold avocations, a consul has not much to do, 
for considerable part of office drudgery devolves on the vice-consul, 
` the chancellor, and a whole host of clerks and dragomans, with other 
subordinate and supernumerary assistants. ‘Such leisure as the consul 
~ has he employs in what he calls “ diplomatixing”—i.e., in bullying the 
Mussulman authorities, bearding the Bey in the tone said to have been 
familiar to the “Great Elchi,” Sir Hector Stubble, in his intercourse ' 
with Sultan Abdul Medjid, and intriguing against those of his col- 
leagues whom he suspects of a design to undermine his personal ascen- ' 
dancy, or to challenge the preponderance of the power of which he 
hoists the flag above his chimney-tops. . i i 
It so happened that at this present juncture France and Italy were 
represented at Tunis, the former by M. Roustan, the latter by Signor 
Maoccio, two officials apparently endowed with an equal amount of seal 
and ability, but possibly both equally deficient in temper and discretion. 
Italy had been unfortunate in her appointment of a consul to the 
Regency after the death of Cavour, the choice of: his successor, Rattazzi; 
having fallen upon an individual of whose presence in Tunis the Minister 
was, for certain reasons, anxious to be rid at any cost. The overbearing 
conduct of this functionary towards the Italian subjects in the colony 
so exceeded all limits that, had his tenure: of office been prolonged, ' 
serious scandals and violent outbreaks would have been the more than 
probable consequence. Upon this man’s recall, Rattaxxi’s successors 
deemed it just and reasonable to make amends for the offence given 
to the colonists by supplying them with functionaries in every reapect 
unexception#ble, and rather likely' to exceed than to fall short of their 
duties. The chief duty of a consul was, of course, in the abstract, to 
fromote the well-baing of his own people, and to enhance in the eyes 
of the Bey’s Government the importance of the State he represented, 
Practically,ehowever, there is added a constant endeavour to outwit his ` 
colleagues, afd. to win favour.and influence over the Bey’s divan at 
their expense. This task the Italian consuls, following upon one 
another *during these last twenty years,.accompli8hed with so much 
tyicoess, that the trade—at least the minor trade of Tunis—which had . 
at all times been in a great meagure in Italian hands, gradually became 
e 5 e 
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a monopoly, while the ascendancy which even the divided four'States of 
the Peninsula hdd always exercised on the Regency by reason of their 
proximity, attained colossal proportions now that Italy was a nation— 
to all appearance four times as greg? a nation as she had been before— 
and loomed upon the imagination of the astonished Moors by the mag- 
nificence of her quadrupled land and sea forces. Since the times of 
the English bombardment, and more lately of the French subjugation 
of Algiers, those Barbaresque States had considerably fallen from their 
own conceit, as well as from their high estate. There was an end to 
the piratical trade which had been their only business, and they were fit 
for no honest employment. Their strength was broken; their wealth 
and population dwindled ; and their tone was now as abject and obse- 
quious as it had hitherto been arrogant and defiant. In their conviction 
that they could only drag on their existence on sufferance, they so 
shaped their policy as to give each of the European states as fuè an 
assurance of their devotion and subserviency as they could venture to 
do without exciting the jealousy or wounding the susceptibilities of other 
Powers. i 
The Italians had, for a long time, an open field for their activity in 
Tunis, for France had her-hands sufficiently full in Algeria, and since her 
disasters of 1870 she had been anxious to “ efface herself,” as sho said, 
and let others live. Still the progress of Italian influence over the 
Bey’s Government, and over all the affairs'of the Regency, was worm- 
wood to her; not so much, perhaps, from any dog-in-thesmanger fceling 
—for she really was not, for the nonce, bent on vidtoires et conquétes— 
‘but owing to the old’ rancour with which her heart had been filled by 
the triumph of Italian unity, and especially by the Piedmontese Ber- 
saglieri storming of Porta Pia. 4 
That in the mind of some—perhaps of many——short-sighted Italian 
politicians, and even of some members of the late Cairoli administration, 
the idea had sprung up that Tunis might, at no distant time, become 
an Italian possession, is not at all unlikely; and it is also by no means 
impossible that the Consul Maccio, or some of his predecessors, with or 
without instructions or knowledge of the Roman Foreign Office, acted - 
upon some plan aiming at that result. France, at all events, took this 
view of the supposed Italian designs; and, bent on thwarting them at 
any price, she soon came to the determination that, rather than allow 
Italy to have Tunis, she would take it for herself. For several years 
the two rival nations limited their action to underhand manoeuvres, and 
an intolerable amount of mutual insinuations, denunciations,° up- 
braidings, and recriminations. The squabbles about the Goletta- 
Tunis and Bone-Nelme railways, about the Biserta harbour and the 
Enfida estate, though they did note furnish sufficiently plausible 
pretexts for an opefi quarrel, served to keep up the hostilities Temei 
the two consuls, both backed by their respective Governments; an® 
one of them, the Italian, countenance® also by his English colleague, 
; i () 
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who, like all the other members of the consular body, could ill brook the 
domineering and oflensive tone deliberatefy and purposely assumed by 
the Frenchman. Conquest of a new territory, ox anxiety to strengthen 
and round off the old one, were nof by any means France’s main object, 
-possibly not her real object at all. Her intent was merely to spite 
Italy; to pick a quarrel with that country—a quarrel in which she, 
France herself, might seem to.be in the'right, or in which nobody had 
an interest to declare that she was in the wrong; a quarrel in which 
Italy would be sure to be worsted if she ventured to fight, or in which 
she would be deeply humiliated if she declined the encounter. 

. The matter was not without difficulty ; for the Italians, rash as they, 
may be in thought, and foglish in speech; are peculiarly cautious in 
action, and would give the French ‘no available cause of offence; and, 
-on the other hand, France did not well see how she could dare to break 
the @eace without elong with Bismarck; nor could she be sure that 
England might not have interests in Tunis indentical with those of Italy. 
Fortunately, the Russo-Turkish war of 1876, and the Berlin Congress and 
Conference following, cleared the horizon before France, Bismarck made 
no objection to France having her own way in the Mediterranean, Indeed, 


. France was sure of Bismarck’s approval. Ancient wisdom taught men 


to mistrust their enemies even when they proffered gifts; and the 
French ought to have seen that they accepted Tunis as a boon at the 
hand of their greatest foe. Bismarck is a perfect master of the art- of 
using his enemy’s hand as a cat’s-paw. He will give an adversary 
length of rope, hunfour him, and even hound him on to the very course 
that may most surely lead the unwary to destruction. -As he had, 

in 1876, exhausted Russia’s forces by allowing, if not inciting, that 
Power to go to war ‘with Turkey, so did he, two years later, hope 
to weaken France by throwing in that meagre bone of Tunis to set her 
and Italy by the ears; ready, for his own part, to sacrifice that Italian 
ally of 1866, to whom, in his heart of hearts, he harbours as little good- 

will as to his Gallic foe of 1870. With respect to England, she had 
about that time compassed the secret negotiation which gave her 
Cyprus as a reward of her exertions in bringing abouf her “ Peace 
with honour ;” and, as it has lately transpired, she was ‘won over to 
France by some hint about a commercial treaty, in which the material 
interests of British manufacturers should meet with due consideration ; 


eo that, when the subject of Tunis was mooted in the House of Lords, , 


` the Marquess of Salisbury was ready to agree with Earl Granville that 


“thb least said about it would be soonest mended.” 

The field wes, therefore, perfectly clear. The prey was within reach 
of France’s gtasp. She could now have. carried Tunis with the high 
hand, sure that no one was able or willing to call her to account. But 
she chose to obtain her end- by indirect means; by fals® declarations 
lat no one believed; by underhand manœuvres which imposed on no 
one’s good faith; by a sudden tesolution that took no one by surprise, 
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For it seems to have become a ruje of modern diplomacy, refining on 
the old-world maxims of Talleyrand , afd Metternich, that “a crooked 
path is always preferable, eren when the direct road is open and safe ;”” 
and that “a lie, or a pack of liéf is always useful, even where truth 
can do no harm;” that “speech should never be used except to disguise 
thought ;” that “one should cheat for the simple pleasure of cheating.” 

It was while France was massing a force exceeding 20,000 men on 
the Tunisian frontier, and her ironclads cruised on the coast of the 
Regency ready to lend a hand to the land-forces, that M. de Saint- 
Hilaire, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, emphatically disclaimed 
any thought on the part of the Republic either of conquest or annexa- 
tion, any idea either of Sovereignty or of Protectorate over the Regency. 
The object of this warlike movement, said the Minister, was merely to 
chastise certain lawlcss native tribes, the Khroumirs, and repress their 
marauding incursions into Algerian territory. Against these ‘wibes, 
whether they existed or not—for they were nowhere seen or heard of, 
and gave no sign of life—the French land ond sea forces undertook a 
roundabout campaign, which overran a large part of the Regency, 
which placed Biserta in their power, laid the unarmed and ungarrisoned 
fortress of Tabarca in a heap of ruins under the fire of their redoubt- 
able’ artillery, and brought them unhindered to the very walls of the 
Bey’s capital, within two miles of the Bardo, his usual residence. 
Here a French general forced himself into that Pasha’s presence, and 
compelled him, if not at the. point of the bayonet, at least under terror 
of the French cannon placed in position as if re&dy for the bombard- 
ment of the palace, to sign a Treaty by which the Bey resigned his 
own rights and those of his Suzerain, the Sultan, and placed the 
government of the ‘Regency, the administratio of justice and finance, 
and, in short, all legislative and executive power, in the hand of the 
French invader. 

The demoralization of all Mohammedan potentates is so complete and 
so general that it is difficult to know whether the Bey and the Sultan 
were deterred from all resistance by the consciousness of their utter 
impotence, or whether they were induced to acquiesce in the new order 
of things by a bribe. What is certain is that the Bey, after venturing 
on a protest which broke no man’s bones, bestowed his highest honours 

. on Consul Roustan, who had contrived his downfall, and on General 
Bréard, who accomplished it; that he sacrificed his own Prime Ministgr 
because he showed some disposition to kick against the pricks; and that 
he is now enjoying his leisure at his palace of Goletta, thankfnl fèr the 
military salute of the French soldiers, doing duty as a guafd of honour 
or as jailers at his gates; while the Sultan, who at first showed a dis- 
position to stand up for his vassal whilg he thought him faithfal, and to 
depose him ‘rhen Re suspected his disloyalty, or was disgusted with his ° 
cowardice, was at once silenced by the intimation of France that amy 

| attempt on his part to “meddle withevhat in no way concerfied him” 
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would be made a casws Belli; and ke countermanded thé order he had 
issued to his squadron to make a demonstration in Tunisian waters. 
The French soldiers “came, saw, and' conquered,” with a rapidity that 
won them the thanks and plaudfty of the National Assembly; the - 
only blood that was’ shed in any: encounter being either the result of 
natural outbreak of passion some of the Bedouins or Kabyles were 
goaded into by the arrogance and rapacity of their new masters, or of- 
some untoward accident, like the death of M. Seguin, a newspaper 
correspondent, who ventured perhaps- too far beyond the. limits that 
common discretion should have prescribed in his case. 
The Tunisian campaign is thus more fully successful than even - 
French Chauvinism could ‘have ventured to hope or desire. On the 
part of Italy no serious opposition was apprehended, and none has arisen. .. 
Italy must pocket the affront: some of her subjects domiciled in Tunis . 
may®have to leave the Regency; Consul Maccio will probably be re- 
called; and there may also be some change in the personnel of the - 
Talian Embassy in Paris. The disappointment and indignation of the 


nation has found a vent.in the overthrow of the Cairoli administration, ` ' 


guilty of being the dupe af too gross and tangible French falsehoods; but, 
for the rest the clamour in: Rome and Milan has subsided, and Italy, 
far from indulging in vain complaints, is only too anxious to contradict 
the report that she had appealed to Bismarck, proposing to submit the 
Franco-Tunisian Treaty -to European arbitrdtion, and to repel’ the 
suggestion that:she might seek in Tripoli some consolation for the Hrench 

sleight-of-hand whicA has shut her out of Tunis. 
-1 For the clamour, more or less unanimous, that arose on: thé aea 
the European press, France must .of..course have been prepared. She, 
must pat up with louf denunciations of.“ an aggression for which it 
would be vain to look for a precedent, and. justified neither by provo-. 
cation nor by any political necessity,—of the occupation of the territory. 
of ‘a friendly power in the midst of. a profound peace; without’ any 
previous declaration of hostilities; and, on the contrary, under repeated 
professions of amicable and benevolent intentions,—of a deed oe violence 


. perpetrated on the: flimsiest pretences of imaginary grievances.”' France 


had made up her mind to hear all this and put up with it.’ She well 
knew how soon—too soon—the world learns to-bow to faits accompli ; 
how well those who win can'afford to laugh at the moral:sense, as weld 
wp to tread on the public law of nations. Or she: may attempt to 
justify herself on the: plea that’ her invasion was undertaken “in the - 
interBats of, civilization ;™ and. if she assumes that a Mohammedan and 


‘Barbareaque: State is not entitled to be dealt with the same weights 


. and measures that would be meted to a Christian power, her assumption ' 


‘will very probably meet- with little rebuke from statesmen ° who, with 


respect to Mussulmans, have adopted the “ bag and baggage” theory. . 
e We shall, in short, soon be expected to congratulate Franoe on her 
easy conquest, even if-we wondtr what good it may eventually do to. 
@ , £ . ‘ 
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her. Many years elapsed before Algeria paid her expenses; and Tunis, 
though its territory is described as far more fertile, is not likely to 
become a more profitkble possessigg. Colonies those Regencies will 
never be; nor can France, with a stationary population, supply the 
elements of thriving foreign settlements. In Algiers itself, not all that 
is European can be said to be French. The charming villas rising 
everywhere in its neighbourhood are for the most part tenanted by 
English, Spanish, German, and other „strangers; men who either are 
making their fortunes in the colony in the higher branches of trade, or 
who are attracted to the spot by its genial climate, which threatens to 
make the Dey’s city a formidable rival to Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo, 
and Mentone. As for any maritime strength that, may accrue to France 
from the possession of a new Toulon at Biserta, commanding the high- 
way to the East, all that need be said is that the sea will always be 
in the hands of the nation that musters the biggest war-ships; and that 
the bigness of a nation’s war-ships must always depend on the multitude 
of ita merchant vessels. The French will never be either the best of 
colonists or the best of sailors. ; 

Against the little good that the Sovereignty or Protectorate of Tunis 
can do to France, one should set the grave losses, and the still more 
serious dangers, to which that possession may expose her. M. Gambetta, 
in his speech at Cahors, assured the frorld, that France “requires 
peace ;” that she is resolved on “maintaining her dignity in peace ;” 
that she repudiated “ a policy of aggression, adventurp, or conquest.” He 
also ascribed all the recent calamities of France to the circumstance 
that “the nation had, at a sad moment, given itself entirely into the 
hands of a single man.” Al this just as the french nation seemed 
bent on forcing a dictatorship upon Gambetta himself, and more than 
cver anxious to entrust her destinies to the guidance of a single man; 
and also just as France, probably at Gambetta’s suggestion, had ventured 
on a most flagrant stroke of policy of “aggression, adventure, and con- 
quest” by the invasion of Tunis. France, by the mouth of Gambetta, 
disclaimed any intention of aggressive wars. But what about a war of 
revenge? She renounced all schemes of future annexations; but did 
she equally relinquish all hopes of a recovery of lost territory? Did she 
accept ‘Tunis at Bismarck’s hand as a compensation for Alsace and 
Lorraine? or had she come to some secret convention with the German, 
by the terms of which she might hope to indemnify herself for thos& 
provinces at the expense of some inoffensive but defenceless- neighkour ? 
Without some such understanding with Germany, France could not be 
expected to be at rest; and, indeed, if sho had really bepw anxious for 
peace, what could we think of Gambetta’s scheme of “ training all 
Frenchmen ġo army?” p’ : . 

On the other hand, if France was to go to war, and with Germany, 
would Tunis be for her an element of gtrength? Would the necessity 
of keeping a garrison of 20,000 men in Tani besides the 60,000 
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indispensable for the safe keeping of ig, add either tô the material 


forces or to the moral self-confidence that France would need for a life 
and death struggle? : ° 


We have meanwhile adii and passed the middle of June, and 
the position of the French in Tunis continues to all appearance 
the same. The conquering army has bestowed no farther thought 
upon the Khroumirs, who, indeed, turn out to be a very Mrs. Harris 
among the Arab tribes. The Bey is on the very best terms with 
M. Roustan, now no longer Consul but Minister of the French 
Republic, whgm the Bey has laden with all the honours and titles at 
dis disposal, and to whom he has referred for the transaction of all 
international, political, commercial, and judicial business the consuls '. 
of other nations ; consequently, also, Signor Maccio of Italy,: and 
Mr. Meade of ‘England, with whom the Frenchman has been for 
year® on such admirably cordial and courteous terms. The late 
French consul is thus, to all intents and purposes, General State Secre- 
tary and Prime Minijster, if not actually autocratic Sovereign, of the 
Regency of Tunis; and one of his first acts, we are told, has been to 
impugn the legality of the contract of sale of the Goletta-Tunis Railway, 
the cause of the original quarrel between the Italian Rubattino Com- | 
pany and the French Messageries Maritimes, France thus claiming the 
right of sitting in judgment oneher own cause. 

Meanwhile, in her home affairs, France does not see jier way equally 
clear before her; M. Gambetta’s scrutin de liste hax foundered, and 
the same fate ‘has befallen his proposal of referring the question to the 
people by an immediate general election. It is not quite certain that 
. Gambetta has played his ‘cards well, or that he was justified in his 
- reliance on an overwhelfning majority inthe Chamber. Were his party: 
to collapse and break up, as some people anticipate, France would find 
herself without either an apparent or an actual leader, and Tunis, fatal 
at this juncture to Gambetta, as Algiers was half a century ago to 
Charles X., would remain a dead weight on the arms of the future 
- rulers of, France ; Tunisia exhausting the resources and crippling the 
energies of that somikg: neither more nor Íess than Algeria has hitherto 


done. 
A. GALLENGA. 


P.S. —Sinee the above was in type we have hid tidings of sanguinary 
eftcounters at Marseilles between the native Provençals and the Italians 
residegt in that city. This leaves little. doubt, if any existed, about 
the readiness with which the two nations would be at each other’s 
throats, if their rulers were not held back by a variety of prudential . 
considerations.: But are not tho rulers responsible for the outbursts of 
epassion te which their policy has*goaded their people Is ghere much ° 
reason to wonder if mobs proceed to murder when Cabinets stoop tu 
~ conduct which it would piel be euphemism to characterize as “ sharp 

practige ?” j Pe. : c 
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MR. BENCE JONES’ STORY OF. HIS 
EXPERIENCES IN IRELAND. 


MONG the many strange and stirring incidents which havo 
marked the course of the Land League agitation in Ireland, the 
system of “ Boycotting,” as it is called,*occupies a deservedly promi- 
nent, and will long hold a memorable, place. And among the many 
persons who in various parts of the country have begn more or less sub- 
jected to that unpleasant process, there is none perhaps, after the 
notorious personage whose namé it has fixed in the English language, 
who has attracted so large a share of public attention as Mr. Bence Jones. 
For Mr. Bence Jones is no ordinary or unknown man. He had been edu. 
cated at Harrow and Balliol, was a lawyer on the Home Circuit, and counts 
among a large circle of friends and acquaintances many persons pro- 
minent in public life and m London society. Even in the seclusion of 
his Irish estate, ‘his active mind did not cease to take a lively interest 
in public affairs, nor did the engrossing cares of agricultural pursuits 
extinguish his devotion to letters. From time to time his vigorous pen 
contributed articles on the prominent questions of the day, political, 
ecclesiastical, agricultural. Last year, when the Land question was 
becoming once more the burning question, Mr. Bence Jones had 
papers on it in the April, July, and December numbers of Macmiillan% 
Magazine. Almost simultaneously with the last of these articles, he 
published a book entitled “ The Life’s Work in Ireland of a Landlord who 
tried to do his Duty,”—a book written entirely in the Landlord interest, 
which was well received by the London press generally, and which met 
with but litgle of postile criticism evéh from papex supposed to be 
favourable to a large measure of Land Reform in Ireland. In truth, 
Englishmen seemed to think that whatever may be said of his yiews k 
the Land Question, Me. Bence Jones had Ers himself a node! 
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landlord. If all had been like himyit was gaid, Ireland would be happy 
and prosperous. ‘He was a resident landlord, spending in Ireland the 
income he derived from that country, and takifig merely his holidays 
in London ; he was an improving Jandlord, who had laid out thousands 
on his estates and in elevating the condition of his tenants; and he was 
a large employer of labour. As Magistrate, Poor-law Guardian; Grand . 
Juror, he had been distinguished for fairness and firmness, intelligence . 

, and activity. Accordingly, when the English people entertaining: these 

views read that Mr. Bence Jones had been “ Boycotted,”’—that his 

tenants refused to pay more than Griffiths’ valuation,—that his labourers 

left his employment,—that he could not obtain provisions for his house- 

‘hold in his own village of Ballinscarthy,—that his corn could not be 

sold in whilom Orange: Bandon,—that more than one steamship 
company refused to convey his cattle to England,—and that even when. 
they®got to Liverpool, after many wanderings, it was not easy to get’ 
purchasers for them ;—when the English people read that the Land 

' League had done all this, their astonishment was only equalled by their 

indignation. The chief organs of public opinion called on the Govern- 

ment to use stern: measures of repression against.a body who, in the 

. mere wantonness of their over-mastering power, had passed on Mr. 

Bence Jones a sentence more severe than the sentence of death, for no 

other reason, seemingly, than because he was a good landlord. 

Nor is it at all surprising that the English people should have thus 
thought and acted. They judged of Mr. Bence Jones according to their 
lights, They had seen only one version of his doings i in Ireland—the 
version which he'himself had put forward at various times, here and 
there, in the English press. Sometimes, indeed, it happened that an 
English tourist had found his way:to Lisselane, had been shown the large 
fields’and straight fences, the well-fed kine grazing on the rich pasture 
lands which had been not many years before the haunt of the snipe and. ° 
the heron, fhe model labourers’ cottages built hard by the wayside; had 
had pointed out to him, too, some tenant of humble unpretending appear- 
ance who could show his bank deposit receipt for hundreds of pounds ; 
and had returned to London to tell how at least one landlord in Ireland, 
by adhering to English ways, had achieved a brilliant and striking 
_ success. Substantially; however, and with the exception of some slight 
corroborative testimony, what the English people knew of Mr. Bence f 
Jones was told by Mr. Bence Jones himself. No one will deny that 
Mr. Bence Jones is a good pleader, and does ample justice to his cause. 
His style is gerse and trenchant. When he wishes to be clear, no one is ` 
more clear. When he wishes to obscure certain facts, he adroitly succeeds 
in doing 80, without appearing to be obscure. The tone of his criticisms, 
indeed, ig, more in, accordance with the mode whjch prevailed two 
* centuries ago, than with the polite usage of the’ present day. He says 
’ hfrsh thipgs, and he says them in short plain Saxon words, as Swift 
might þave said them, and gd lothing them even wien the thin veil of 
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Swift’s sarcastic humour. One person is “a schemer,” aud another “a 
scamp,” anda third “ a hopelessly lazy fellow,” and a fourth “ a drunken 
rake,” and a fifth “as thorough a rogue and schemer as ever lived ;” 
and “everything in Ireland is mixed up with scheming;” and “a 
credulous man would be there drowned in a flood of lies ;” and “ there 
is an atmosphere of untruth there, though there are individuals who 
tell the truth, God forbid there should not ;” and “ the lowest depth of 
untruth was reached by some of the bishops and most of the clergy of 
the Disestablished Church under the Disestablishment Act ;” and “ the 
charges brought against himself are a tissue of misrepresentations and 
falsehoods ;” and “ the Roman Catholic priest, in aletter to the London 
papers, added a number of mere inventions not having a shadow of 
truth in them ;” and “it suits the purpose of the Land League to tell 
lies of him for the same reason that it snits the Roman Catholic priest 
to do so ;” and “by the correspondent of the New York Herald a lage 
number of additional untraths are added ;” and “ Father O’Leary, by 
suppressing facts, made that appear true which he knew was false ;” and 
“Father O’Leary is an ignorant man;” and “ Mr. Leonard Courtney 
is in a state of primeval ignorance ;” and “ Judge Longfield is as ignorant 
as others.” Such are a few of the flowers of speech culled at random 
from the pages of “ The Life’s Work in Ireland,” his letters to the Times ; 
and his article in the Contritporary. However, the English people do not 
seem to find fault with him for this. They appear to regard him as an 
honest, candid, outspoken man, whose whole soul is filled with indignation 
at the chaotic medley of affairs in Ireland; the clear wing of his denun- 
ciations gives a piquancy and zest to his writings; and as there will be 
exceptions to most general rules, English readers seem to think that if 
a toleration is to be extended to anyone who viglates those amenities 
which now rule the republic of letters, it may well be to Mr. Bence 
Jones writing on Irish concerns. He certainly has got a most favour- 
able reception from the English public, a reception which in the untoward: 
circumstances of his present position his most bitter enemy could not 
grudge. l 

Mr. Bence Jones, however, has the usual faults of most potted persons, 
Not content with having been himself heard fully, frequently, and even 
to wearisome iteration, he coolly, and as if he were preferring the most 
reasonable request in the world, seeks to deprive every opponent of his of 


æ hearing. He writes to the Times: “The amount of falsehood regard- | 


ing me in the Land League and Roman Catholic papers is beyond: belief. ° 
Day by day I sec silly things inserted of me, which any one usede to 
writing can see by the form of expression, the writer knows ®r believes 
to be untrue. I shall answer all later on. In the meantime, P entreat all 
not to believe one word of the statements of ill-will between tenants or 
labourers and ene, and such like.” Now, if the English people*act as 
Mr. Bence Jones entreats,—if they regard anything which tells against e 
him as’ false for no other reason than becguse it does tell against’ kim,— 
YOL. XL. xK i ` 
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i ; 
-if they make an act of faith in Mr. Bence, Jones’ universal veracity, 
' popularity, and goodness, then indted I have taken up the pen in vain,— 
I am performing a bootless task. I hardly think, however, that this 
will be the case. I know sometiiag of Englishmen from personal inter- 
course*with a few, and from some slight reading of their literature, and 
I am of opinion that much as they will do for Mr. Bence Jones, they 
will not-even for him bring themselves into what they would call the 
un-English habit of mind which he would desiderate. Ho is plaintiff 
in this case, he is his own advocate, and he is chief witness for himself. 
This surely ought to be snfficient. But when he seeks also to state 
the case fof thé other side, and to be solé umpire on the entire question, . 
it is strange how such an able man, who has had, moreover, the advar~ 
tage of a legal training, could have brought himself to. make such an 
unreasoneble application. In one of the troublous periods of Irish history 
or annals record the acts of a certain Hempenstall, who was “judge, 
jury, gallows, ropes and all,” and Mr. Bence Jones would set himself ap 
as a veritable Hempenstall in this controversy. No; English readers 
will judge this question fairly and according to the ordinary rules of- 
evidence ; and whilst predisposed in favour of Mr. Bence Jones, sym-. 
pathising largely with him, and disapproving of. the terrible form of 
punishment which has been inflicted on him, they will hear what is to 


. be said by one who profesags to be able to throw some light on Mr. 


‘ Bence Jones’s position in Ireland, and to offer some criticisms on his 
writings, and who thinks he has a certain title to speak, inasmuch as in 
the preface to “The Lifes Work in Ireland,” and in the article in the 
Conreacrorany Review,* he has been spoken of by Mr. Bence Jones in 
terms more candid than complimentary. f 
Mr. Bence Jones is an uncompromising opponent of the demands of 
the tenant farmers of Ireland, and the burthen and aim of his book is 
to show the impolicy and injustice of these demands.» His mode of 
argumentation is intelligible. He professes to speak from an experience 
of forty years as an Irish agriculturist, and to judge of the Irish Land 
Question in general by the results of his management of his own estate 
in particular. And he tells us two things. He tells us, in the first 
place, that he has used his landlord rights to the utmost ; that his mode 
of procedure ‘has been diametrically apposed to that which would obtain 
under the Three F’s system, or the Ulster custom, or a peasant Probie: 
tary ; that he has managed his estates on “ purely business principles,” and 
“with the sole object of making money by them in a true business-like 
way.” In the sċcond place, he assures us that his plan has proved a 
complete® success. His gains have been large, the value of his estate 
increaged, and, most important of all for his argument, his tenants, 
, “have thriven,” “given large dowers to their daughters,’ “are 
prospfioc pena their class? and “can favourably compare with the 
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tenants of Lord Portsmouth.” In a word, on the Lisselane estate 
everything is couleur de rose. Nay, Mr. Bence Jones goes further and 
maintains that this happy state could not have been attained under the 
Ulster custom or the Three F’s systtfo. If then, he says to the Govern- 
ment, I can show you the best of all possible estates, flourishing under 
the present condition of things, why not leave well alone—why interfere 
with freedom of contract at thè demands of political agitators or specu- 
‘lative theorists? Nay, Mr. Bence Jones goes further still, and not 
-obscurely declares that tho ills of Ireland are such as no legislative 
‘enactment can cure, and are no others than’ the moral evils of drink and 
‘debt, ignorance, indolence, and untruthfalness. 

Such was the story which Mr. Bence Jones had to tell, and such 
‘the lesson which he sought to inculcate. But the end of his life’s work 
was not reached when the last pages of the book had been written. 
Another chapter remained to be added, the chapter which containeé the 
.dénouement, as unexpected as tragic, which told of the way in which he 
had been repaid by the Irish people for having done his duty to 
‘them .for forty years. And, in truth, the tale, though now tolerably 
‘familiar to the world, is terrible withal. To be placed in the cir- 
cumstances in which he’ describes himself to have lived in Lisselane 
-during the snows of the most, inclement winter which our generation 
has witnessed ; circumstances which, as þe tella us, and as we can well 
‘believe, would have tested the patience of a Job, and which no less than 
‘the guilty conscience of Macbeth would have murdered sleep— 


e 
t‘ Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care ;” 


‘to be placed in such a situation would undoubtedly have been a dire 
retribution for the worst Pasha that ever opprtssed a province, or the 
most rapacious landlord that ever extorted the hardly-earned substance 
of the poor. But when the victim in this case has been, as he tells us, 
a benefactor of the people, it is not strange that he should come to the 
conclusion that “the Irish trouble is nothing else than the outcome of 
the low moral and social state of the people” (ConTEalronaRy Review, 
page 875). 

Such is Mr. Bence Joncs’s own account of his own doings. His 
mame is now a household word in the United Kingdom, and yet it may 
safely be said, so far as Great Britain is concerned, that not one in a 
hundred who discussed his case had any knowledge of the facts, except 
what came directly or indirectly from him. What Homer has been 
to Achilles, Bence Jones has been to himsclf. It ig high? time 
that this should cease. His Boycotting is no longer a mere 
personal incident. He secks to tie up with his on discomfiture 
the'fair fame of an ancient nation. eHe secks by, endless repetition 
to fasten tHe truth of his charges on the public mind. And when ° 
these charges are made in the columns of the e 

a . = d 
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Raview, neither the well-known prejudices of the acĉuser, nor the 
absurd wildness of the allegations, nor the questionable taste and temper 
with which they are made, can dispense from the necessity of a reply. 
This reply I shall endeavour to give? I have at least one qualification for 
the task. Iam eminently in a position to know all the facts of the case. 
Born not many miles from Lisselane, I have known from a child Mr. Bence 
Jones’s dealings with his tenants and his relations with the public. Ẹ 
have been.through every portion of his .estate which is situated in this 
parish or on its confines, and am personally acquainted with the . 
tenantry. J shall give names and dates, and places and ‘figures. 
Should I then fall into error, it will be easy to detect it; though I 
am confident, both from my knowledge of the circumstances, and the 
‘care with which I have sifted facts, that the admixture of error in my 
‘statement must needs be.infinitesimal. When I draw inferences, I shall 
put®the reader in a position to judge for himself whether they are 
logically warranted, and should consider that I was trifling, or worse 
than trifling, with the reader were I to make general assertions without 
proof, or. draw' wide conclusions from particular facts, or quote. the 
testimony of some unknown person “as deciaive’ of a controverted 
point. In fine, I shall leave it to the impartial reader who has heard a 
both sides ‘of the question to say whether Mr. Bence Jones is the model 
landlord he describes himself o be, or an exterminating, rack-renting, ` 
rent-raising, confiscating landlord as his opponents allege, and whether he 
who charges the clergy of the Disestablished Church, several individuals 
‘by name, the Land League, the Land League and Roman Catholic- 
‘ papers—in fact,.a whole nation—with deliberate falsehood, has himself 
been telling the truth. 


. Mr. Bence Jones’s estate consists of the whole or portions of the town- 
lands of Lisselane, Aghalisky, Carrick, Mounteen, Liskubba, Cashelisky, 
Moulrous, and Skeaf, which he-bolds in fee. The townland of Clog- 
heen, which adjoins the town of Clonakilty, he holds as middleman 
under Lord Shannon for a few shillings an acre; the-under tenants 
paying him nearly three pounds an acre. When Mr. Bence Jones gave 
up his practice at the English bar, and the charms of English society, 
in order to take personal management of his Irish estate, it consisted of 
the lands of Lisselane, Aghalisky and Clogheen. At that time there 
~ erere twenty-six tenants in Aghalisky, all holding, he tells us, farms 
above the usual size of Irish farms, avoraging twenty-five acres each. 
Thefe are but four tenants in Aghalisky to-day. Nor will these remain 
long. Dan W alsh, about whom we shall hear more further on, declares his 
determination to leave rather than pay the increase: of £16 a year rent, 
which Mr. Bence Jones demanded from him on his mother’s death a 
few months ago. * Mrs. Donovan is the “ overweighfed tengnt” to whom 
“Ar. Bence Jones refers in the last paragraph of the supplementary preface 
of hig Wok. Mr. Bence Jones telts us in a letter to the Times that another, 
' è 
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Donovan, is getting into trouble. The fourth came in for £300 lately, on 
the death of his brother, so that he, excluding the bailiff who got a farm 
from which a tenant was evicted last year, is likely soon to be the “ Last of 
the Mohicans,” the sole individual ta has outlived the extermination of 
six-and-twenty families, twenty-two of whom are already gone. In Lisse- 
lane Mr Bence Jones has only one resident tenant. In Clogheen fifteen 
of the tenants, some of them shopkeepers in the town, had to throw up 
their farms. The case of Mrs. Dempsey, a poor woman who now lives 
in one of the back lanes of this town, will illustrate his treatment of 
these tenants. She held a farm in a part of Clogheen farthest removed 
from the town, at 17s. 6d. an acre. On the death of her father-in-law, 
Mr. Bence Jones took away two-thirds of the farm, and charged her 
nearly the old rent for the remaining one-third. Afterwards he evicted 
her son-in-law out of this portion, for what he calls “ gross misconduct,” 
for Mr. Bence Jones keeps a close watch over the moral conduct of*his 
tenants. This is how Mr. Bence Jones’s tenants “ have thriven” under 
his management of what we may call his paternal estate. I now 
proceed to the lands he acquired by purchase; and Mr. Bence Jones 
tells us in his work, that “ he felt himself under no engagements, express or 
implied, to the tenants on these lands, though in the case of the other 
tenants he considered it advisable to make concessions to the prejudices 
and feelings of the country.” ° 
Part of the townland of Carrick, on which there were then nine tenants, 
was purchased by Mr. Bence Jones about sixteen years ago. Six of the 
tenants have gone. Of the remaining three, on whom the highest rent 
The Life’s Work,” p. 16) was put, one is the heroine of the tale told 
in page 217, to whom Mr. Bence Jones sent a young Liberal M.P., 
anxious to see “a distressed tenant under ejectment for non-payment of 
rent,’ and the result of which gives occasion to Mr. Bence Jones to 
indulge in a grim pleasantry with which his pages do not often gleam. 
Well, he may do; so but should the young English Liberal M.P. come 
to this district during a future vacation, I shall be happy to show him 
in that widow’s case the anything but laughable way in which the rent 
will be made up by an Irish tenant when it is a question between full 
rent or eviction. Many of these tenants were evicted under circum- 
stances that would melt the heart of the hardest ; but I shall not harrow 
the feelings of my readers by referring to such scenes. The last eviction 
in Carrick will be sufficient to give some notion of what may have 
occurred in other cases. The family evicted were orphans named 
O’Driscoll, whose father had just died, and the eldest of whom was a ; boy 
sixteen years old. The O’Driscolls were a family much respected i in the 
district. They had many wealthy friends, especially an uncle who had 
returned to Jreland after having realize® a large fortyne in Agstralia. 
The rent was paid up, the friends and the uncle were prepared to give 
all necessary aid to the family, and to tee that the rent would be 
paid until the children sould take care of penal But Mr. Rence 
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‘Jones was inexorable. He would sot have his land in the hands of 
orphans; he wanted it for bullocks and “higher farming ; and so the 
O’Driscolls went away. 

Cashalisky was another of his RES AA Most of the tenants held 
under leases not yet run out, but the largest tenant, a most respectable 
man named Edward Lucey, held from year to year. Lucey was at once 
informed that the rent, which had been 14s. an acre, should be £1 for: 
the rest of his life, ahd on his death that a farther revaluation. would 
take place, when 68. moré would at least be put on. Lucey made every 
effort to come to an agreement. His heart was in the place, which he- 
had beautified and improved during a lifetime of industrious labour ; 
the dwelling-house, too, being in a charming aite, midway up a hill, with. 
a soft southern aspect. He would even pay an increase of 6s. an acre if 
he got a lease on those terms. He would leave the matter to any akilled 
arbitrator. But no, Mr. Bence Jones had only one word, which had been 
spoken, and Lucey went forth from the place—carrying with him a grief” - 
which overshadowed his remaining days and brought him to a prema- 
‚ture, grave. ‘The leases of the remaining -tenants but one will expire 

“next year. I know them well; they are a most unhappy people. They 
see they too must share the fate of Edward Lucey. Already Mr. Bence- 
Jones tells us that the land which they hold is worth three times its- 
present rental, which they cannot afford to pay. One of them lives in 
a. miserable cabin. I was called sometime since to attend his wife in 
her illness.. I clearly saw that she never could expect to get strong: 

whilst living in such a place; the small kitchen, begrimed with smoke,. 
and the small bedroom mildewed with damp coming up through every 
chink of the floor, oozipg out through every pore of the wall. The 
husband told me that ho had some money in bank, and that he would 
long since have built a good house if Mr. Bence Jones would give any 

security for a fair settlement on the expiration of the lease; but Mr. . 
Bence Jones would not do.s0, and so no change is made in the cabin. 

The tenants in Moulrous, purchased by Mr. Bence Jones, hold under- 
a lease of lives, one of which still survives. The.half-dozen tenants at 
Mounteen, purchased in 1861, held also in part under leases’ not yet. 
run out, and with the half-dozen tenants of Liskubba, have escaped the: 
Scylla of extermination to fall into the Charybdis of rack-rents. 

Now when we consider that the Irish tenant regards eviction from 
Jfis holding as among the worst of temporal ills; that therefore each’ 
evicted tenart has the sympathy of every other farmer who fears a like 
fate for himself; and when we consider, moreover, that all the families 
who were foreed to leave Mr. Bence Jones’ property have relations and 
friends in the surrounding district, English readers can well understand. 

e the feelings of resentment which must have: burned in thp breasts of 
thousands against one whom they regard as a ruthless exterminator. 


7 . 
` I new come to the question of rents. Are Mr.. Bence Jones’s rents fair . 
a e ; d 
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and reasonable,—such as, in Whe words of the instructions given to Sir R. 
Griffiths, a solyent tenant would pay to a liberal landlord for a number 
of years? I am well aware that thgze is a peculiar difficulty i in being 
able to prove to persons at a distance unacquainted with the exact 
circumstances of the case, whether a given rent is a rack-rent or not. 
If I say that it is a rack-rent, and Mr. Bence Jones denies it to be 
such, who will decide between us? Still Iam not without hope that I 
shall be able to put before my readers such criterions for judgment as 
will enable them to arrive at a proper conclusion. 

Mr. Bence Jones has about forty tenants; of these, six hold under 
leases had before Mr. Bence Jones purchased the lands, and still 
unexpired. I shall take no account of these. Whether their rents be 
high or low, Mr. Bence Jones is not responsible for them. There are 
also two or three farms held by old tenants, on whose deaths the rents 
will be considerably raised, according to the custom in such cases (they 
are marked with an asterisk in the Table on next page). I subjoin 
the names of the tenants, their rents, and Griffiths’ valuation. Now, 
I do not mean to say that Griffiths’ valuation in all cases represents the 
fair rent. I give it for whatit is worth, if not the full measure, at, least 
a standard measure containing a certain definite well-known quantity ; 
if not the ‘goal we are seeking for, at least a finger-post which pon a 
path which leads to that goal. 

I shall adduce other standards of comparison, and even though none 
be complete or perfect in itself, they will all, I þelieve, when takon 
together, supply a cumulative argument, the force of which it will be 
difficult to resist. Moreover, it must be remembered that Mr. Ball 
Greene, who is now at the head of the Ordnange Survey department, 
who was associated with Sir R. Griffiths in his labours, and whose 
knowledge of the capabilites of the soil in the various counties in Ireland 
is admittedly unequalled,—it must be remembered that thia eminent 
man, in the evidence given by him before the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mission, stated that with the exception of prime pasture and first-class 
arable land, a small proportion over Griffiths’ valuation represents to 
this day a fair rent, aud in some places too high arent. Now Mr. 
Bence Jones himself tells us that “his land is only land of fair quality, 
far from being thoroughly good land ;” that “ the soil is not far from 
the rocks, with the rocks often breaking out.” According then to Mr. 
Ball Greene, Griffiths’ valuation would represent a fair rent for farm$ 
of Mr. Bence Jones not improved by him since that valuation was made. 
But Mr, Bence Jones has made no improvements—with a dew trifling 
exceptions, of which I shall speak’ later. on—for whiçhe he has not 

charged an additional five per cent. not. included in the E which I 
subjoin. eè 

Finally, varr has read the letters lately sent to the Times by its 
Special Correspondent jn Ireland cannot forget that on all the great 
estates visited by him, and especially on large gW- -managed estate such 
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as the Duke of Devonshire’s, Earl itzwilliam’s, &c., the rents were not 
much in excess of Griffiths’ valuation. I shall Offer no comment on 
these figures—they speak for themeglves:— 





(1.) ABALISKA. 
‘ Valuation. Rent. 
£ a d. £ s d 
Widow Donovan . . 2415 0 San 60 0 0 
Tom Leary . . . . 28 0 0 de 50 0 0 
Dan Donovan . . . 8810 O 88 0 0 
Dan Walsh . . . . 88 5 0 58 0 0 
CARRICK. 
Jeremiah Brien. . . 19 5 0 d4 0 0 
Mrs. Bien . . . . 28 0 0 44 0 0 
e - MouNTEEN. 
Patrick Hennessy ., . 5710 0 100 0 0 
John Walsh . . . . 69 10 O 189 0 0 
John Dinneen . . . 4 0 0 98 0 0 
William Perrott. . . 1910 0 48 0 0 
Dan Collins . . . . 11 0 0 25 0 0 
LısxUBBA 
Joe Noonm . . . . 27 6 0 4 0 0 
*James Barrett . . . 8010 Q 30 0 0 
Denis Sullivan . . . 27 10 0 8 0 0 
*—— Canty maw . 25 15 G 28 0 0 
Crowley . . . 1010 O 18 0 0° 
*Henry Norris ... . 82 15 0 86 0 0 
CasHALISKY. 5 z 
— Daly ..-. . 2016 0 dis 87 0 0 
CLOHEEN 
Denis Hayes. . . . 2810 0 74 0 0 
Mrs. White . . . . 29 10 O 80 0 0 
Sam Kingston . . .° 5010 0 112 0 0 
Charles Regan . . . 48 0 0 180 0 0 
Denis Coghlan . . . 19 5 0 48 0 0 
Widow Sullivan. . . 810 0 20'0 0 
© -Sam Helen .... 850 80 0 0 
Jobn Bateman.. . . 28 10 0 62 8 0 
John Holland . . . 515 O0 22 0 0 
Richaré Holland. . . 60 0O 0 148 0 0 
James Twohig . . . 21 0 0 28 0 0 
James Brew. . . . °9 0 0 > 8400 0 
: Robert Phipps . . . 17 O 0 42 0.0 
Cgrly Donovan . . . 382 10 O aes 28 0 0 
Mom Hurley. . p . 10 0 0, 8. 28 0 0 
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(2.) Mr. Bence Jones’s rehts are °far higher than the rents on the 
neighbduring estates. The proximity of Cloheen to the small town of 
Clonakilty has been assigned by Mr. Bence Jones as a reason for 
charging some of the tenants three pounds an acre—an English acre, 
be it always remembered—for the land which they hold from him there. 
Of course contiguity to a town adds considerably to the value of the 
land. But tenants who hold better land near the town under other 
landlords do not pay anything like the rents exacted by Mr. Bence 
Jones. The townland of the Mills is as near to the town as Cloheen. 
The tenants hold under Lord Shannon. William Gallwey holds a farm 
adjoining that of Charles Regan, and nearer the town. The valuation 
of Gallwey’s farm is £32, the rent £24. So much for the Mills. The 
townland of Youghals is also held under Lord Shannon. Mr. McCarthy 
holds a farm there for 26s. an acre just opposite that of Mrs. Whgte, 
on whom Mr. Bence Jones raised the rent to £2 an acre. Mr. Bence 
Jones states, in his preface, that a farm adjoining Mrs. White’s let last 
year at 46s. 6d. This is not the case. It let at 85s. 6d. an acre, and 
Mr. Bence Joncs omits to say that the tenant who held it previously, 
though an exceedingly industrious man, had to throw it up. Lord 
Bandon has land adjoining Kingston’s farm at Cloheen; the tenants hold 
at about half Kingston’s rent. Kilbree ix the next jan to Cashalisky. 
The Andy of whom the story is told in p. 185 of “The Life’s Work” 
lived there. He bought a farm last year, of which the rent is 10s. an 
acre. Mr. Bence Jones says it is worth 20s. an acre. So that the 
tenants in Kilbree hold at about half the rent which they, should pay 
if they were tenants to Mr. Bence Jones. It is needless to quote 
further instances. . 

(8.) In the third place, the number of tenants evicted by Mr. Bence 
Jones for non-payment of rent supplies us with certain data fur deter- 
mining whether they were rack-rented or not. Now Mr. Bence Jones 
tells us that nearly all his tenants were evicted on this score. “No 
tenant,” he writes (page 109), “ was ever turned out because J wished for 
his land. I just took up what the tenants could not live on.” This 
proves that the rents were too high, or that the tenants were incapable, 
lazy, or drunken. ‘The latter is Mr. Bence Jones’s explanation. It is 
a very convenient theory. Ilt is to him what the alibi was to Sam 
Weller. But Mr. Bence Jones’s assertion is not proof. And, in fact, 
the theory is a mere myth. 1 take the tenants of Mr. Bence Jones to 
be types of their class, neither better nor worse than their neighbours, 
and I ask why has there been such a clearance on his esfate whilst 
those holding under other landlords have remained fixed fn the soil? 
In Lisselane itself there are several tenants not holding under Mr. 
Bence Jones,erho live where their fathers and fathers’ "fathers håd lived ° 
before them, prosperous, intelligent, and respected. We know thate 
these tenants paid lower rents than their neighbours in Ahalisly ; we 
have no reason to know that they were morg industrious and s Den 
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and is not the conclusion E on us that Mr. Bence Jones’ 
tenants failed because they were rackrented? . 

; (4.) Again, Mr. Bence Jones hass farm unoccupied in Gigahean for the 
` past eighteen months. It is a portion of the land held by the Mrs. 
Dempsey to whom I referred. Since Mrs. Dempsey’s time three tenants 
have had that farm, and no one will take it at Mr. Bence Jones’ rent. 
Now to see a farm vacant in this popnlouk district, where there is a 
mania for land, where thore is hardly any other industry than agri- 
culture, and where, as Mr. Bence Jones tells usin page 186 of his book, 
the goodwill *of a farm held from year to year under a good landlord 
brings thirteen years’ purchase,—to find an unoccupied farm’ in these 


circumstances is regarded as a lusus nature, much as if one were to see’ 


a white blackbird. There is no other such instance in the district. 
_&-.) Indeed, Mr. Bence Jones’ own statements prove that his rents are 


exorbitant, “F let them the land at the highest rent in my opinion it | 


was worth to them” (page 16). “In bad years the utmost exertion 
economy were necessary” and “ constant steady exertion almost compul- 


sory” (page 14), What he says about constant exertion goes far to verify 


the popular saying in this district, that Mr. Bence Jones’ tenants 
cannot rest by-night or by day. “In the estates purchased by me,” he 


says, “the rents were considerably raised. I felt myself at liberty to, 


make my own terms with these tenants, and there: was terrible grumbling 


in every case.” He naively adds, “ Every single man has thriven.”’ This . 


was written in 186% In 1865 he hed nine tenants in Carrick. There 
are three of them there to-day. This is how every man has thriven. 


(6.) But Mr. Bence Jones has one invariable argument to prove that ` 


he has not exacted exorbitant rents, and this argument is founded on 
the profits of his own farming. He has kept his .accounts for thirty- 


five years, and gives us the result of his balance-sheet. He has, indeed, . 


an uneasy feeling that accounts are sometimes misleading, even when 


they are not “coo cooked,” and he again and again assures, us that we need i 


have no fear on that score, that it is clear he has not been “ deceiving 
himself” or “cheating himself,’ and that his books are open to the 
inspection of any one who thinks well to do'so. Wel, I have not had 
the advantage of auditing his accounts; but I have looked over the 
figures which he gives us in his published work, and taking these figures 
and his own authority for what he puts down to capital and what to 
<ncome, I regret to say that I cannot at all give Mr. Bence Jones a 
certificate for, if not deceiving himself, at least for not deceiving the 
public. I®%hall ask my readers to judge for themselves. 

In pages 14 12, and 22 of his work, Mr. Bence Jones tells us how 
much each acre farmed by himself realized for rent and interest of oudlay 
for the ‘twenty-tlree years from 1845 to 1867. The avorage for that 


ime, as anyone who takes the trouble to sum up the figures can see, is, 
; Oeo g less than 21s. an acge per annum. Now these, Mr. Bence 
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Jones assures us, are bond fide results, after charging bailiff’s salary 
and ‘all expenses, not charging (the italics are ours) landlords’ improve- 
menis, as buildings, drains, and fences, gud permanent improvements, which 
are charged to capital (pages 11 and 12). Now, Mr. Bence Jones’ 
outlay on permanent improvements during those years has averaged about 
£800 a year (p. 118), all of which—less about £100 a year expended 
on tenants’ farms, and for which landlord improvements ¿hey pay 5 per 
cent.—has been expended on his own farm; and as he farmed about 
700 acres of land during that time, it follows that the outlay in per- 
manent improvements averaged over 18s, per acre per anmum, leaving 
for the period in question, at the rate of 6 per cent. interest, a mean 
interest of outlay of nearly lls. per acre per annum. Deducting this 
interest on outlay from the entire sum realized for rent and interest, 


we find that Mr. Bence Jones’s rent for his own farm from 1845 to 1867 ` 


‘was 10s. per acre per annum. But its average rental, whilst in the 
hands of tenants, had been 17s. an acre; therefore Mr. Bence Jones’s 
farm realized for rent annually for twenty-three years 7s. an acre less 
than the rent at which it had been let to the tenants. Mr. Bence 
Jones does not give in his work the results of his balance-sheet from 
1868 to 1877, and I cannot therefore speak for these years. We have, 
however, the figures for 1878, 1879, and 1880, and the result for rent 
and interest during these three years was SBs. 2d. per acre per annui. 
Now, as the outlay has gone on in the same scale,—and must indeed, 
we are told, go on for many' years more,—deducting, the mean interest 
on an outlay of 18s. an acre each year for thirty-five years, or about 
16s., we have 17s. for rent, exactly the figure at which the lands had 
been let forty years ago. This being the case, ig it any wonder that 
the tenants of Aghaliska and Carrick are found in their old homes no 
more ? 

In the supplementary Preface to his book, we are told that Walsh 
ought to pay an increase of rent because Mr. Bence Jones clears 
nearly £2 an acre for adjoining land. This is not the case. Mr. 
Bence Jones clears nearly £2 an acre for rent and interest of outlay, 
` which is a very different thing from clearing it for rent. In a word, had 
Mr. Bence Jones left in the hands of the tenants, even at a reduction 
of the rents which they had been paying, the lands which he himself 
farms, and invested the capital expended by him on farming in any 
other securities which would bring 5 per cent., he would, even on his 
own showing, have been a richer, as he certainly would have been a 
more popular, man to-day. He tells us that “in Norfolk it was thought 
that a gentleman could not make farming pay ;” that in the Lisselane 
district “no instance was known of such farming having paid;” 
‘‘that in the gpinion,of those best able*to judge, the tenants could 


make land pay best ;” and that “there were many instances of gentle- | 


men taking up considerable farms, and gfter spending largely on,them 
e ; X 
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for a few years, being glad to gives them up again.” It is, we think, 
open to doubt whether Mr. Bence Jones’s much-vaunted experiment, is 
Jikely to make the best judges change their opinion. 

(7.) And, indeed,.this very case of Walsh is in more ways than one 
a test case regarding his rack-rents. The Walshes paid for half a century 
£41 a year for a farm valued by Griffiths at £35. They paid this rent 
during the famine years, when Mr. Bence Jones’ scientific farming 
realized 8s. an acre for rent and interest. On the death of Mrs. Walsh 
last September, Mr. Bence Jones sought to raise the rent from Ls. 8d. 
to £1 per dere. This increase of rent to the extent of about 40 
per cent. was referred to by me as harsh and veratious. In his work 
Mr. Bence Jones seeks, to justify it. He gives figures to show that 
under the old rent the Walahes had during fifty years saved £820. Now 
hig figures are not exactly. correct. He does not mention that the 
Walshes had £100 hard cash when commencing life; that young Mrs. 
Walsh brought with her a dowry of £100; that at least #100 had been 
made by a pound of no valne now ; and that some profits had also been 
made by an outside farm held for some years under Lord Bandon. 
These sums would reduce Mr. Bence Jones’ computation one-half. 
Neither does he mention the fact that five acres of the best land have 
been lost by a road made through the farm. However, taking his own 
figures, we find the Walshes saving about £16 a year for 60 years. 
Now the Walshes were a most industrious family. . The very girls did 
farm work which ig usually performed by men. They had also been 
fortunate, had no sickness in the family, and hardly any loases in stock. 
And now, what does Mr. Bence Jones do? He puts on exactly an 
increase of rent equal $o what he calculates the yéarly savings of that 
family to have been for the past half a century. Is not this enough P 
Imagine an English landlord computing the annual profits of his 
tenants, and adding that to the rent, and doing it, moreover, at a time 
when the country had only passed through a period of: agricultural 
~ depression unequalled since 1848, when landlord after landlord is redu- 
cing his rents, and when foreign competition, becoming yearly more 
formidable, threatens nothing less than bankruptcy and ruin to the 
agricultural interests of these countries. Mrs. Walsh saved 10d. per 
day by which she was able to settle her family in life; and now, when ` 
9 Young Walsh is commencing his career, Mr. Bence Janes demands that 
°10d. per day for himself. Surely he is a considerate landlord ! 

So mucli on the question of rack-rents. It is interesting to know 
that wher? Mr: Bence Jones “ tried to let farms in good condition, with 
proper house, and buildings, at a fair proportion below the rent he was 
making, no tenant of means and character would give him the rent,” 
and that his objection to fixity of tenure being given to she tenants is 


that those who would gain most by it are the landlords who had 


ssid up their rents to the ujmost.” 
: r g 
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Mr. Bence Jones is a rent-raising landlord. Not only are his 
rents exorbitant, but he himself has made them so. Sometimes it 
happens that a person @cquires by purchase or inheritance an estate on 
which the rents are too high, and thbugh it is a poor defence of such a 
man to say that he left things as he found them, still his case is very ` 
different from that of the landlord who himself put on the increase. 
Now, there are only three farms on Mr. Bence Jones’s estate on which 
he has not put an increase of rent. Not that these are to remain 
always exceptions. When the present tenants, who are now old men, 
shall die, these farms will be duly dealt with; and when Mr. Bence 
Jones puts on an increase, it is sure to be something substantial. It is. 
rarely less than 25 per cent., generally from 40 to 50 per cent., and 
sometimes still higher. Some landlords in Ireland, as the evidence piven 
before the late Commission shows, are wont to put on a small increase 
of rent from time to time. Mr. Bence Jones does not belong to fhat 
class. He raises the rent once for all. When he has fixed on “ the 
highest rent” which, in his opinion, the farm is worth, there must, 
indeed, be a radical change in the condition of agricultural affairs 
before even he will consider a further valuation necessary. But it will 
be said that when the profits realised by a farm become greater by the 
advance of prices, the landlord ought to have a reasonable share of these 
increased profits, I readily admit that he ought. But it does not, 
therefore, follow that an Irish landlord is justified in raising the rent 
which had been fixed before the famine forty years ago. For it was 
precisely in the years before the famine that rack-rents attained their 
rankest luxuriance. At that time the population was. far greater than 
it now is; the competition for land was even keener than it now is; 
the power of the landlord was more despotic “than it now is; the 
middleman, who was invariably a rack-renter, was more general than he 
now is; the price of labour was much lower than it now is; the 
potato, which then knew no blight and could be had almost for the 
digging, was far more fruitful than it now is; and the Irish peasant, 
whose condition still is so miserable, was then much worse housed, clad, 
and fed than hénowis. Setting the changed condition of things against 
the advance of prices which has taken place in bntter and meat, ought 
we to set down the fair rent of a farm at a higher figure now than 
forty years ago? Those who are best able to judge say that the very 
reverse is the case. And if this is so, where the rents were fair forty® 
years ago, what shall we say of those cases where the rents at that 
time were rack-rents, as was.generally the case? To pad, then, 
that the rent not being raised for forty years justifies asonsiderable 
increase of rent now, is an altogether worthless and misleading- 
defence. : eo é e 

The case fs different, of course, if the farm was improved by the - 
Jandlord since the old rent had been fixed. The landlord ue ee 


be entitled to am increasg of rent equal to the additional value giv§n to 


e 
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the farm. A tenant took a farm for £40 g year forty ydaraago. Since 
that time the landlord has expended £200 on draining and other per- 
manent improvements which have made the lant worth £10 a year now 
more than previously. But if the improvements were made not by the 
landlord but by the tenant, who had expended £200 in labdur, putting 
, some of his labour into the farm week after, week, as into a savings 
bank, the increased value belongs in this case to the tenant. The 
landlord would not be justified at any time in raising the rent on this 
score. Mr. Bence Jones and others think if a tenant is allowed to reap 
the benefit of his improvements for some time—say for twenty years, or 
during his life—that he has been well recouped for his trouble, and has 
no ‘further claims. This is a strange theory for those who insist 


so strongly on the sacred rights of property, as if long possession and ' 


fruition lessened in the least a man’s title to his own; as if one who 
held Consols for a hundred years, and thus has been paid his capital 
three times over, is to have no further claims on the Exchequer | : 


~ Let us next consider whether Mr. Bence Jones is a confiscating land- 
lord. Has he availed himself of the dependent position of his tenantry to 
appropriate property which belongs to them in law or in equity? How 
has he dealt with the tenants of Monteen? Mr. Bence Jones purchased 
Monteen about twenty years ago. There were five tenants on the land, 
one of whom paid nearly £200 yearly rent ; two of them nearly £100,and 
two others £34 and £18 respectively. Tho ancestors of some of these 
tenants had lived ‘in Monteen for many generations, and they were all 
respectable, industrious, and solvent. Mr. Bence Jones purchased the 
place from a gentleman named Hawkes, who had put a rather smart rent 
on the tenants; had given them leases; had entertained for them a 


kindly feeling, which they more than reciprocated ; and had got his rents. 


_ punctually and without unpleasantness, Whatever improvements were 
made in the lands of Monteen had been made by the tenants. The land- 
lords, from time immemorial, had done nothing more than fix the rents 
and collect them. Mr. Bence Jones bought Monteen at about twenty 
years’ purchase. He had thus everything that could be wished for : the: 
power and prestige of being a landowner; large percentage on his 
capital; prosperous and, as he calls them, worthy tenants, who had tra- 
ditionally loved their landlord, and were prepared to give their unfalter- 

è ing fealty to Mr. Bence Jones. How did Mr. Bence Jones try to secure 
their goodwill and affection? The lease. of a farm held by Patrick 
Hennessy, the largest farmer, on which his dwelling-house and out-offices 
were built, expired in 1875. With some adjoining plots held from year to 


year the farm contained about 180 acres, the rent being £100. Mr. Bence, 


Jones ook away 70 acres and made Hennessy pay the old rent—#£#100 

——for the remaining 60. He raised the rents on the %ther tenants, 

$ nee not to the same extent as on Hennessy; and: this, thongh he 
: s EEE i ' 
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had never expgnded a penny in improving thet farms. For some im- 
provements subsequently effected by him an additional 5 per cent. was 
put on. He exacted the highest rent which Ae himself believed the land 
~ to be worth; without considering tp, whose labour the improved condi- 
tion of things was owing. Nor was this all. Not only did he confiscate 
the property which belonged to the tenants in equity, and which any 
English landlord would recognize as theirs, but he even seized on that 
which the law had declared to be the tenant’s. Patrick Hennessy had 
effected on his holdings large permanent improvements in the way of 
buildings, fences, reclamations, &c., computed by him as worth £700. 
This may be too high a figure. Mr. Bence Jones compated them at 
about £100 ; insisted that Hennessy should take a lease for 81 years ; 
and that the improvements should be registered in it according to Mr. 
Bence Jones’s own estimate. Is this confiscation or freedom of contract ? 
Is this the mode in which English landlords deal with their tenants? It 
is needless to go through every case, for a similar measure is dealt out 
to all as to Hennessy, and the improvements effected by them are regis- 
tered according to Mr. Bence Jones’ own impartial estimate in the leases 
which they have to take under penalty of eviction. Mr. Bence Jones 
never gave a lcase before 1870. His leases are all of the same stamp 
_ —all forced on the tenants; all for 31 years; all having: the most 
stringent clauses of the most stringent leases; all forbidding flax 
culture under a penalty of five pounds’ an‘ acre; and all forbidding 
assignment of the holding, even by will; so that, though nominally 
and on the faco of them leases for thirty-one yegrs, they are not so 
in reality. Should a tenant die three months after receiving the lease 
the lease will have expired with him. Mr. Bence Jones tells us that his 
object in thus fixing the cost of improvements is,to prevent after litiga- 
tion. I fully admit that litigation is bad for the tenant. But surely 
there is a medium between going to law on the one hand, and accepting 
Mr. Bence Jones’ estimate on the other. Could not a disinterested third 
party be found who would make an equitable arrangement? Is there 
no prudent man among us? ‘This course of action, however, is repug- 
nant to the views of Mr. Bence Jones, who yet can write : " The advo- 
cates of the tenant farmers expressly exclude the decisions of the courts 
which hear both sides. Valeat quantum. It is easy to make out a case 
in that way.” : 

But the English reader will ask, Why do the tenants accept these 
unfair terms? Why do they! They must accept them or quit. Now, 
as an evicted tenant finds it almost impossiblo to get ahothcr farm, 
and as there are scarcely any other sources of industry 4n Ircland, 
eviction is associated in his mind with exile, the wprkhouse, and 
other numberless ills; and thus, even when unfairly dealt with by the 
landlord, hg reasops, with Hamlet, “Better to bear the ills he has, 
than fly to others that he knows not of.” . What a tenant’s chances at lay 
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would be against Mr. Bence Jones we are told by himself. An evicted 
tenant, named -Hayes, got compensation from the Couaty Court judge. 
Did Mr. Bence Jones pay it? Not at all. “ By appealing,” he says, 
“ I forced on a compromise, and thus got further relief.” Yet Mr. 
Bence Jones writes, ‘ Every one but the most ignorant knows that the 
Land Act cannot be evaded.” “God help the person who imagines 
that the Irish tenants are too poor to make a good bargain. They are 
the shrewdest people in the world. The Jews cannot live in Ireland.” > 
Certainly the Irish are shrewd, and are well able to bargain when on 
equal terms with the other contracting parties. But what avails 
shrewdness against the irresistible power of the landlords? Mr. Benco 
Jones knows very well that none of his tenants ever bargained with 
him. One of them, Noonan of Liskubba, attempted to do so, and 
found it a Sibylline bargain. Noonan was asked to pay a certain > 


ingrease of rent on the death of his father. ‘He refused to consent tothe - , 


increase. He came a few days after. Two pounds more were put on, and 
the bargain was closed. Hennessy and Noonan, and the other tenants, 
are not wanting in shrewdness ; and it is precisely their shrewdness, their 
being forced to make a bad brgan knowing it to be such—this it is, 
in their case, which renders the edge of'injustice more keen, and makes 
it rankle in their breasts for ever. 

‘But I shall be met with the objection that Mr. Bence Jones’s tenants 
are really prosperous. Does te not tell us so, again and again.? does he 
not say they will compare with Lord Portsmouth’s? and does he not 
speak of dowers of £600 and cheques of £500 for guano? Yes, it is truc 
that Mr. Bence Jones has tenants who are well off. But who are they? 
Take away a few traders in town, who made money by their business 

_ and not by his land; the farmers who still hold under leases obtained 
before Mr, Bence Jones purchased their places; an old tenant, a 
bachelor, who holds a beautiful farm under Lord Bandon, for which he 
does not pay twice Griffiths’ valuation, as he pays to Mr. Bence Jones ; 
a couple of tenants, old men,—one of thom the person who sent the 
cheque for £500 for. guano,—who reside in one of the townlands 
purchased by Mr. Bence Jones, who had money before he became their 
landlord, and on whose farm the fulness of rent will not be put till’ 
after their death, as in the case of Mrs. Walsh ; and another, Tom Leary, 
who got money ab extra ; tako these away, and where are the prosperous. 
tenantry? Yes, he has prosperous tenants, and he does not fail to turn 

` ethem to account in more ways than one. He brings them forward 
whenever and wherever required, like the supernumeraries employed on 
the stages who, dressed in military: attire, and marching round and 


round, are made to represent sa regiment. He talks in the samo i 


breath of his Tents being smart, and his tenants thriving, asif the high 
rents aad the wealth were predicated of the same ypersong, and as if 
ethe wealth was realized under the high rents; whereas, as a matter of 
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fact, “ Going, going, ggne I? js the fre history. of his smart-rented 
farmers. He quotes Patrick Hennessy as one of his tenants s0 thriving 
that he gave £600 dowef to his daughters, and spent a large sum in the 
education of his son. Yes; this is true, but it occurred before 1875, 
when Henneasy’s lease expired, when Mr. Bence Jones made him pay 
the same rent for 60 acres which he had previously been paying for 
280, and when he gave him that lease in which the permanent improve- 
ments were estimated at such a generous figure. Nor does Mr. Bence 
Jones leave us in ignorance how Hennessy has thriven under his smart 
rent since 1875. In the Times of January 8, he says “họ is shaky.” 

A trader in Clonakilty has a few acres from Mr. Bence Jones at 
£2 17s. 6d. an acre. He is a wealthy man, who I suppose would be 
matched against Lord Portsmouth’s tenants. He told me that he had 
takeni the few acres as a fancy, and that he had lost largely by them 
since they came into his possession. This is the special pleading andit 
Mr. Bence Jones’s prosperous tenants. Yet even Mr. Bence Jones 
bimself must blurt out the truth. In page 248 he tells us: “ I shouid 
be glad to farm every acre of the 8,900 that belong to me; and the 
labourers I should employ would be better off in all ways than most of 
the tenants ; but I do not wish to‘part with my old friends.” Very true, 
Mr. Bence Jones; labourers would be better off than most of your 
rack-rented tenants; and Lord Portsmouth must feel highly complimented 
when, withal, you can show yours against his (page 181). 

T shall now explain certain ambiguous and misleading phrases used 
by Mr. Bence Jones, and shall correct certain misstatements which he 
has made. 

(1.) When Mr. Bence Jones speaks of the large sums expended by 
him on his estate, he means by his estate the lafids which he himself 
farms. He has expended practically nothing in improving his tenants’ 
farms. The dwelling-houses, out-offices, &c., have been built by the 
tenants themselves. There are two or three exceptions. £300 would 
cover his entire outlay in this respect. f 

(2.) In some cases Mr. Bence Jones has borrowed money from the 
Board of Works for his tenants, who pay back the principal and interest 
in thirty-five years. The tenant pays £175 for every £100 he receives. 
The Board of Works will not deal directly with the tenant who has not 
a lease for thirty-five years. Mr. Bence Jones will not give a lease for 
this term, accordingly his tenants have to get advances from the Boards 
through their landlord. eo 

(3.) “I have done more draining on my estates than half the tenants 
round.” Thisisagain equivocal. ‘He has done a great deal, of draining 
on his own farm. He has done none for his tenants. He has caused 
it to be done on their farms at their expense. Accordingly this argument 
of Mr. Bence Jones tells for the tenants and not for the landlords. 
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Mr. Bence Jones is not a bad fagmer. But would he have expended 
so many thousands on his farm under a thirty-one years’ lease ? 

(4.) In the Contemporary, Mr. Bence Jones says, “The Roman 
Catholic priest wrote letters tosome of the London papers. His letter 
only appeared in the Times. Other editors destroyed it.’ The fact is, 
the letter was sent to the Times only. 

(5.) I made reference to the rules of his estate. Ina letter to the 
Times Mr. Bence Jones says :—The fact is “ there are no estate rules at 
all.” No rules on his estate! Docs he act by rule or by haphazard ? 
No rules on his estate! I turn to his book, page 110, and read, “ The 
rules I act on are often not liked; but the tenants thrive, and are richer 
than others.” He says in the Conreuporary he has contradicted my 
statements. ‘This is'a sample of his contradiction. 

a) I stated that his labourers had to take breakfast before going to 
work at six o’clock in the morning, and got no break through the day 
except for dinner. Mr. Bence Jones wrote to the Times, Jan. 3, that 
this happened in winter, owing to the shortness of the days. Well, I 
turn to the book again :—“ In summer they must appear in the field, 
with breakfast taken, at six o’clock, with only one stop, at midday.’ 
(Appendix, pp. 297, 298). Another sample of his contradictions. 

(7.) Mr. Bence Jones is wroth at the account of his Jandlordism 
given by the special correspondent of the New York -Herald. Nor is 
this surprising. That gentleman—he is a gentleman according to Mr. 
Bence Jones—snyg among other things that though he went to investi- 
gate Mr. Bence Jones’ case under the impression that he was suffering 
from insufficient cause, yet, after spending two days talking with Mr. 
Bence Jones’ tenants and neighbours, and having seen Mr. Bence 
Jones’ son, he was not at all surprised that Mr. Bence Jones had been 
Boycotted; that he considered him a “huge deception,” “ a teller of 
untruths,” “ the worst specimen of an Irish landlord,” “ a ae an no 
community in America would submit to for a month,” . Bence 
Jones accordingly strives to lessen the weight of his eh te by | 
stating that he spoke to only a few of his worst tenants. Well, what is 
the fact? The correspondent in question went to every townland on 
Mr. Bence Jones’ estate, Liskubba excepted, and personally interviewed 
more than three-fourths of his tenants. 

(8.) Mr. Bence Jones states that money came from America to 

e support his labourers after the report in the New York Herald appeared. 
The insinuation is evident. But it is as unfounded as it is unworthy. 
Neither the Land League, nor the labourers, nor any one in this district, 
ever heard ọf a single dollar being sent from America to his labourers. 
I challenge “Mr. Bence Jones to produce one atom of evidence in 
support of his stgtement. $ 

(9.) Mr. Bence Jones writes in the P Preiiee of his work : 
seh — one was so ashamed of Jfather O’Leary’s speech -as discreditable 
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to the Roman Catholic Clergy and Chusch, that in both papers [the Cork 
Examiner and Herald] the speaker was called Mr. O'Leary, instead of 
Father O’ Leary.” What, again, is the, fact? My name is mentioned 
in several places in the issue of both papers referred to, and I am 
invariably styled Father O'Leary or Rev. Mr. O’Leary—not once Mr. 
O'Leary. i 

(10.) In the Times of December 17, Mr. Bence Jones stated categorically 
that the Parish Priest of the parish in which his farm lies summoned on 
the preceding Sunday his labourers into the vestry-room, exhorted them 
to leave his employment, and that there should be no black sheep among 
them. To this the Parish .Priest gave at once an emphatic denial. 
In the Conrzaceonany Mr. Bence Jones states that it was one of the 
labourers and not „the priest who said there should be no black sheep 
among them, and that the priest confessed, as is usual in all such caseg, 
to be ignorant of what the labourers came for. Here, again, Mr. Bence 
Jones makes an insinuation without adducing a particle of proof. He 
adds that some informal meetings were held on the following week by 
the Parish Priest and his labourers. The Parish Priest authorizes me 
to give to this statement also the most distinct contradiction. 

(11.) Mr. Bence Jones has a method of arguing peculiarly his own. 
He does not appear to have given his days and nights to the stady of 
Whatley. His favourite logical weapon is* to quote as decisive of the 
controversy the opinion of some unknown personage to whose ability 
and intelligence Mr. Bence Jones himself certifies. jet us give a few 
instances. The question is, Why was Mr. Bence Jones Boycotted? 
Because he was the worst of Irish landlords, says the correspondent of 
the New York Herald, Because he was a goog landlord, says Mr. 
Bence Jones himself. We have his proof in the Conre;rporany. “A , 
very intelligent and able land-agent, who thoroughly knew the country, 
said to me lately, ‘ You were the most improving landlord in Munster, 
and Hegarty the most improving tenant, so they chose you two out and 
Boycotted you.” After such testimony who can any longer doubt of 
the cause ? 

(12.) Again, Mr. Bence Jones had a controversy with Father O’Leary 
in the Times. Who had the best of it? Mr. Bence Jones, of course. 
In the first place, he “ took care to contradict Father O’Leary’s state- 
ments.” He did contradict them, as we have seen. ‘This is reason one. 
Secondly—His reply gave Father O’Leary the reverse of satisfaction. 
As I never said so to any one I am at a loss to discover how Mr. Bence 
‘Jones got his information, except, perhaps, through some spiritualist 
medium. This is reason two. But the chief reason is still an reserve: 
the unknown is again forthcoming. “A very able man here said to 
a friend, aftey reading my answer, ‘ Wel there is nothing now deft for 
them to do but to shoot him.’” 

(18.) Again, -how do the Boycotters, view « “their campaign against 
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Mr. Bence Jones? They are entirely disappointed at it; for does not 
Mr. Bence Jones write in the Contemrorary——“ I was told by one who 
had means of knowing, ‘If thay, wanted to Boycott you again, they 
would think ten times before they triedit.’” Of course, this settles 
the question. 

(14.) On one occasion, however, the unknown was one of the tenants, 

whose reply combined the wit of the Irishman with the ambiguity of 
the Delphic oracle. Mr. Bence Jones took the man to value land which 
he intended to buy, and asked him how much he thought the rents could 
-be raised. ° The Irishman, in replying that a higher rent could be had, 
added, “ Of course they will grumble, and maybe at first have hard 
work to pay, but in five years they will be as well off as the rest of us” 
(“The Lifes Work,” p. 17). We know how well off the rest are. 
æ In my letter to the Times, of December 24, I referred to his harsh 
treatment of the tenants who would be even one week béhindhand in 
paying the rent, and instanced the case of a widow named Sullivan. 
He admits the fact: his gloss on it is that it was done as “a slight 
whip to press exertion ;” and yet, whilst admitting that he “ whipped” 
a widow who had not paid her rent punctually on the gale day, he 
writes in the Conrxmponary that there was “no pressing” exercised by 
him on the tenants. 

But I must draw toa close. I have already exceeded the liberal space 
accorded to me. I trust, however, that the public, having heard both 
sides of the question, are now in a position to form for themselves a 
true notion of Mr. Bence Jones’s position in Ireland. .They can now 
say whether Mr. Bence Jones belongs to that class of landlords, 
admittedly the bane pf the country, novi homines,* who buy land solely 
as a commercial speculation, and caring nothing for the sentiment 
which attaches to landed property, and discarding the relations which it 
entails, look only for usurious returns. My “one sole object,” he 
writes, “was to make money,’ and hence “I raised the rents con- 
siderably,” and “to me life in Ireland has been very gainful.” The 
public can also say whether the statements put forward by Mr. Bence 
Jones, who, in true Pharisaical tones deplores the untruthfulness 
of the Irish, savour more of that special pleading which he may 


_ have learned at the bar than of the’ plain, unvarnished narrative 


of one extenuatmg nought and setting down nought in malice. 
What Mr. Bence Jones was in his other relations in Ireland’ the 
Specml Correspondent of the Standard has told. In every public relation - 
and sphete his motto was semper eadem. ‘The spirit which characterized 
his treatment of the tenantry is the spirit which he brought with him, 
as magistrate, passing his favourite sentence of a month’s hard labour 


‘on the culprits brought beforé him ; as Poor-law Gnardiay keeping down 


- Mr. Bence Jones's grandfather, attorney and town olak of Cork, was the “first fof 
s the yee.” e : 
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the rates by opposing a meat dinner on Christmas Day to the paupers ; 
and as country gentleman, layifg poiadh for the Cashelmore hounds in 
the groves of Lisselane, eAnd when all these’ circumstances are fairly 
considered, the public will know whether Mr. Bence J ones’ “ Boycott- 
ing” is due to the “low moral and social state of Treland,” or whether it 
ought not be referred to the same causc which, in the Laureate’s song, 
made the gallant crew of English seamen “ Boycott” the captain. 


“ He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong. 
Deep as Hell I count his error. 
Let him hear my song. . 
r + * X . 
Dismal error! fearful slanghter !— : 
Years have wandered by, 
Side by side beneath the water 
-  Qrew and Captain lie. 
There the sunlit ocean tosses 
Q'er them moaldering, , 
And the lonely seabird crosses o 
With one waft of the wing.” 


Joun O'Leary, C.C. 


Ovoxaxrury, June 15, 1881. ` 


_ THE „REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


f 


l I HOPE my fellow-revisers of the New Testament will forgive me if I 
venture with all courtesy, but also with all freedom, to review their 
labours. Although I have not had the advantage of listening to their 
discussions, and cannot, therefore, always judge correctly of the reasons 
which have led them to adopt the changes which they have introduced, 
- yet I can at least appreciate better, perhaps, than most of their critics the 
difficulties with which they have had to contend. In some respects these 
difficulties have been considerably greater in the revision of the New 
Testament than in that of the Old. In the first place there are the 
changes in the text*necessitated by the discovery of ‘many new and 
important MSS., by the ampler and more correct collation of all, by 
the better critical methods, enabling us to assign more accurately their 
proper value to all the various sources of evidence open to us whether in 
MS. Versions or Fathers. This is a difficulty which the Revisers of 
the Old Testament have not had to contend with. Their labours have 
not extended to a revision of the text. With very rare exceptions they 
have been obliged to content themselves with the printed Masoretic text ; 
the variations of MSS. being, as a rule, insignificant ; and even the 
Masoretic variations of Kethibh (what is written) and Keri (what should 
ebo read), being only in a comparatively few instances of importance. 
There are instances, it is true, in which the LXX. or other Versions 
havo “preserved what is beyond all reasonable doubt the true reading, 
but it is very rarely indeed, and only in cases where the Hebrew text 
is unquestionably corrupt, that it would be justifiable to depart from 
it. Hence, although important various readings of the Ancient Vetsions - 
° ‘may fiid a place in the margin, the received H&brew text must be 
_egenerally followed. But, in the next place, and as a copsequence of the 
diffeymt conditions under which the two Companies have laboured with 
regard to the text, it is bbvious that a greater shock of surprise must 
.® . 
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often be experienced by readers of the Revised New Testament, in pro- 
portion to the greater frequency of thé changes necessitated by the mere 
adoption of a different text from that which was the basis of the Author- 
ized Version. And, further, as the ‘majority of readers have a more 
familiar acquaintance with the New Testament than with the Old, they 
will more readily detect changes, and more freely express their opinions. 
Moreover, the number of scholars in England conversant with the Greek 
text being much larger than the number conversant with the Hebrew, 
the number of critics must be proportionately greater. ` ` 

But these difficulties apart, there are others common. to the two 
‘Companies. Greater accuracy in the rendering of the article, and of 
the tenses, without injury to English idiom ; the comparative advantages 
.of free and liberal rendering; the desirableness of translating a word 
occurring in a number of different passages by the same word in 
English—these, and a number of other like questions have been befere 
both bodies of translators, and a member of one Company is not likely 
to pass a hasty or censorious judgment on the work of the other 
Company; and though he may respectfully dissent from their conclusions, 
he will do so, feeling sure that there is a great deal to be said for 
them, and he is well aware that every word has been anxiously weighed, 
and every reasonable objection considered, and no alteration made, 
except from the most conscientious convigtion of its necessity. I do 
not propose in this paper to give a sketch of the various Revisions of _ 
the English Bible, or even a history of the present Revision. The latter 
may be found in the preface to the Revised New Testament, and in the 
speech of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, in the Upper House of 
the Southern Province of Convocation, on the 17th of May. 

I shall’ proceed at once to consider some of the more salient points 
connected with the present Revision. 

I. First and foremost among these is the revision of the text. 

Among the more striking changes of this kind is the omission of whole 
verses which appear in the commonly received text. That the celebrated 
passage in l Jobn v. 7 should be struck out, was a matter of course. 
The evidence against its genuineness is overwhelming, and it is unneces- 
sary to repeat the well-known arguments which have led every critic of 
note to-reject the words as an interpolation. 3 

Other omissions that will be noticed are part of the third, and the 
whole of the fourth verse of the 5th chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
which explain that the troubling of the water, in the pool of Bethesda, 
qas due to the interposition of an angel; and the 37th verse, offie 8th 
chapter of the Acts, which contains the confession of faith on the part 
of the Eunuch of Candace before his baptism. The margih informs us 
in the first of these instances that “rpany,” and in the second that 
“some ancicht authorities insert the passage wholly of in part.” Ina 
like manner, Matt. xvii. 21, xvui. 11, and xxiii. 14 are omitted, with 
margins explaining that these verses have support from ancient agthori- 
ties, but implying that they have been inferted from the parallel 
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passages in St. Mark or St. Luke. The doxology at the close of the 
Lord’s Prayer in St. Matthew vi.‘18 is also omitted; and the margin 
runs, “ Many authorities, some ancient, but with variations, add, For 
thine is the kingdom, and the potrer and the glory, for ever, Amen.” 

But there are other questions of reading which, though less obvious 
and less striking, at first sight, are certainly not less mm portant, Such 
for instance, i is the omission of the words “ without cause” in Matt. 
v. ZY, and again, in Matt. xix. 17, the important various reading, “Why - 
askest thou me concerning tHat which is good?” is adopted, and the 
commonly-received reading placed in the margin; in Mark vi. 20 we 
haye, “ He was much perplexed,” instead of “ He did many things’— 
said of Herod ; in 1 Cor. viii. 7, Howbeit in all men there is not that 
knowledge : but some being used until now to the idol, eat as of a thing 
sacrificed to an-idol; instead of, “ with conscience of the idol ;” in Rev. 
xai. 14.—Blessed are they that wash their robes (instead. of “do his 
commandments”) that they may have the right to come to the tree of life, 

' Other instances are, Matt. vi. 1: Take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness (A.V., alms) before men; 1 John iii. 1: “that we should 
be called the sons of God; and we are such;” 1 Tim, iii. 16: “He 
who was manifested in the flesh,” instead: of “ God manifest in the flesh.” 

The Revisers have retained the disputed passage at the end of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, xvi. 9-20, byt separating it by a break from the rest of 
the Gospel, and informing English readers that the two oldest Greek 
MSS., and some other authorities omit the verses, and that some other 
authorities have a different ending to the Gospel. 

Similarly, as regards the disputed passage in St. John vii. 53, 
viii. 11, they not only place it as a paragraph by itself, but enclose it in 
square brackets, in omler to mark that still greater doubt attaches to 
it than to the other passage; for whereas the closing verses of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, though not written by the Evangelist, are quoted by 
Irenæus in the second century as part of his Gospel, there can be no 
doubt that the verses which in the Received text form the beginning of 
the 8th chapter of. St. John, are no part of his Gospel, though they 
certainly contain a true Kvangelic record. 

The Revisers unquestionably exercised a sound judgment in not 
adopting in the text of John i. 18 the reading povoylncg Ged, 
strongly as it is supported by ancient authorities; they were perfectly 


right in putting in the margin, “ Many very ancient authorities read, 


God" only begotten.” Nothing short of the undoubted autograph of 
St. Jom himself would convince me.that he wrote the words. If they 
were part ‘of the original text, they would be, to my mind, the strongest 
evidence yef adduced of a later authorship of the Gospel. But I cannot 
help wishing that, in some other instances, the Revisers had shown equal 
courage in not aflopting the reading for which there seemed to be a 
epreponderance of evidence. 

IngRomans viii. 88, who can believe but St. Paul wrote: “For ` 
J am persuaded that néither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
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. palities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creatare, sMall be able to separate us from the 
love of God”? Is-it net certain that the received order, “angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers,” is right, if spite of the consensus of critical 
authorities to the contrary ? l 
In Romans v. 1,they have adopted čywpev,“ let us have peace with God,’” 
and, by consequence, in verse 2, “let us rejoice.” Here,again,the change of 
text is extremely questionable. It is true the subjunctive has the support 
of the majority of the uncials and ancient versions, and that it is the: 
reading of Chrysostom and other Greek Fathers. But the interchange 
of long and short vowels is so common in all languages, is so readily 
made in pronunciation, and hence would creep so easily into MSS., 
even without supposing dictation to a scribo, that it is not difficult to 
account for the variation, and the greater number of copies would in 
such a case prove nothing. Indeed, it may be questioned whether he 
singular phenomenon of an indicative after iva, which is found in one or 
two places, is anything more than a confusion between long and short 
vowels. It may, of course, be an evidence of that general decay of the lan- 
guage, in which grammar dies, but it may be nothing more than an 
instance of such ‘confusion. Moreover, Chrysostom’s paraphrase here 
rouréort pnxért duapravwpev is miserably lame; and it is not too much 
to say that the context and St. Paul’s whqle manner of thought are in 
favour of the indicative rather than the subjunctive. The privileges of 
‘which he speaks are present, not future. “The whole context,” it has 
been rightly remarked, “is one, not of exhortatiof; but of dogmatic 
assertion. ‘We have access ;’ it is ‘this grace wherein we stand’ (verse 
2). ‘We are reconciled ; we shall be saved; the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts’ (verse 10). ‘We rejoicoein God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ (yerse 11). ‘We have received the reconciliation’ 
“Tt is an obviously right principle,” says Mr. Moule, “ though calling 
for most cautious application, that no amount of MS. evidence ought ever 
to force on us a reading which mars the context. A-siggle stroke in the 
Greek MSS. makes the only visible difference betweert the readings.” * 
Again, I cannot but regret the preference shown for the ardua lectio 
avyxexepacuévouc, in Heb. iv. 2; “but the word of hearing did-not ` 
profit them, because they were not united by faith with them that 
beard.” No doubt it may be alleged that the preponderance of 
evidence is in favour of that roading. On the other hand there is 
ancient authority for the commonly received reading cuyxcxepacperuc, 
and among modern editors it has been adopted by Tischend¥f; and 
this, whether we render, “ because it was not united with faith in them 
that heard it,” or better, “because it was not assimilated by faith 
in them that heard it,” gives a far better sense. Indeed, the other 
reading, as Delitzacle has remarked, would require to mike it int€lligible, 
that it. should be followed by “them that obeyed,” not “ them thate 


° 
* Bee Rev. H. C. G. Moule’s “Commentary on the Rgmans,” m The Cambridde Bible 
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heard.” Or even if.we allowed that “ heard” here if cquivalent to 
“obeyed,” the sentence is a clumsy, awkward way of expressing what 
might have been said with perfect clearness andè simplicity. 

There is yet one other reading Which the Revisers have admitted into 
their text, which only the stern compulsion of irresistible evidence would 
induce me to accept. I mean the é» arvPpwrorg evðoxlaç for ev8oxia in 
Luke ii. 14. “And on earth peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased.” Happily the margin informs us ene “many ancient 
authorities read peace, good pleasure among men.’ 

In all these instances I do not say that the Revisers have done wrong 
-in accepting the text for which they felt there was most evidence ; as 
honest men, they were bound to do so; I only say that the o 
which satisfied them does not satisfy me. I do not think they have | 
attached sufficient weight to the internal evidence of the context. I 
ahit, with Mr. Moule, that such evidence requires to be most cautiously 
applied. Iam aware of the danger of assuming what a writer ought 
to have said, according to our own view of, his meaning; but is it not 
certain that considerations of this kind did influence the Revisers in 
their refusal to put povoyéync Osoç in the text? And if so, an exten- 
sion of the principle to other instances would, I venture to think, have 
been desirable. 

TI. Next to the advantage of an kia text, is tho advantage of 
more accurate renderings. Let me glance at some of those where the 
English reader will be helped to a more intelligent appreciation of the 
sacred writings. , P cannot discuss them fully for want of space, but when - 
so much adverse criticism has been lavished upon the Revisers, the really 
admirable points of their work deserve to be brought into prominence. 

In Luke xvi. 8 thé parable of the unjust steward (altered, I ven- 
ture to think unnecessarily, into “the unrighteous steward”), the A. V. 
has, “ And the lord commended the unjust steward” ; a rendering which 
has occasioned serious perplexity to readers who supposed that “the 
lord” must mean Christ. The Revised Version: “ And his Lord 
commended,” makes all clear; and in verse 9, “ Make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon,” &c., removes the ambiguity.* In 
John x. 14, “ I am the good shepherd ; and I know mine own and mine 
own know me, even as the Father knoweth me and I know the Father,” 
an important light is thrown upon the passage, which rightly rendered in 
the Rhemish Version, has been obscured in the A. V.; and in verse 16, 
instead of “there shall be one fold and one shepherd,” the wrong 
translation alike of Rome and Geneva, we have now the true, which was 
given by Tyndale, “they shall be one fock, one shepherd.” 

In Luke Iv 25, 26, the more substitution of “but only” for “ save” 
is a distinct gain. In John vii,17, “If any man willéeth to do his will,” 
the force of the Greek i is brought out as in none of the prevfous versions, 
“and an important truth elucidated, and even the return to Wiclif’s 

m THe Geneva Version, “ friewds with their riches of iniquities,’ is the only previous 
Version which avoids the ambiguity. 
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ae teaching” fot “ doctrine,” jn the same verse, though not pleasant in 
itself, is an advantage, doctrine now having too restricted a sense as 
being distinguished from moral precept. 

Luke ii. 49, “ Wist ye not that must be in my Father’s house?” is, 
as Dr. Field has shown, the almost: certainly true rendering, of év rviç 
Tou wa’ TPO, instead of “in my Father’s business.” 

But it is in the Epistles more particularly that the advantage of tho 
Revised Version will be felt. Thus a new meaning, and unquestionably 
the true meaning, is brought out in such a passage as Romans iv.19, 20. 

The fifth chapter of that Epistle, difficult in the origjnal from the 
rapid compression of the argument, and requiring the utmost care to 
make it intelligible ina translation, was hopelesaly obscured in the A. V. 
by a careless disregard both of the article and of the tenses. Let any 
one redd attentively verses 12-21 of that chapter, comparing the Revised 
Version with that of 1611 or with any previous Version, and he willbe 
grateful for the assistance that he receives from the former. 

I quote the following, only asking the reader to compare the 
passages with the A. V. Rom. viii. 20, 21: “For the creation 
was subjected to vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of 
him who subjected it, in hope that the creation itself also shall be - 
delivered from tho bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God;” “the liberty of the glory” being a return to 
Wiclif and the Rhemish Version. 

1 Cor. iv. 4, “ for I know nothing against myself,’ ” instead of the old 
“by myself,” which is now provincial in this sense. 

2 Corinthians iü. 12: “ Having therefore such a hope, we use great 
boldness of speech, and are not as Moses, who put a veil upon his face 
that the children of Israel should not look stehdfastly on the end of 
that which was passing away: but their minds were hardened; for 
until this very day at the reading of the old covenant the same veil 
remaineth unlifted ; which veil is done away in Christ. But unto this 
day, whensoever Moses is read, a veil lieth upon their heart. But 
whensoever it shall turn to the Lord, the veil is taken away. Now the 
Lord is the Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord is there ‘is liberty. 
But we all with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
from the Lord the Spirit.” In the former part of this passage the 
rendering “should not look steadfastly on that which was passing away,” 
for the first time suggests to an English reader the true reaggn why 
Moses put the veil on his face, not because the brightness was such that 
the Israelites were dazzled by it, but that they might not see the 
brightness dying away. In the latter, they have rendered accurately 
“the Lord is the Spirit;” and “as from the Lord the Spirit,” which 
none of the*other English Versions have. Tyndale and Cranmer have 
“The Lord no doubt is a Sprete;” Geneva, “the Sprite;’ Rheims, “ An@ 


our Lord is a Spirit.” P ` 
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“1 Cor. ix. 5: Have we no right to lead about a Wife that is a 
believer ? (the margin on “ believer” being Gr. sister). The Gcneva 
“a wife being a sister,” and the Tyndale and Crarfmer “ a sister to wyfe” 
give the same sense. 

1 Cor. ix. 27: “ But I buffet my ede and bring it into bondage, lest. 
by any means after that I have preached to others, I myself should be 
rejected.” Wiclif and Rheims, “I chastise my body;” Tyndale, 
Cranmer, “tame;” Geneva, “beat.” Wiclif, “to be made reprov- 


‘able ;” Geneva, “ I my selfe sholde be reproved.” 





xi. 19: “Tor this cause ought the woman to have a sign of 
authority on her head because of the angels.” 

27: “Eat this bread or drink this cup,” the true rendering 
given by all the earlier versions, except the Geneva, which has “ and.” 
29: “For he that eateth and drinketh, eateth ond drinketh 
jud®ment unto himself, if he discern not’the body.” 

The substitution everywhere of “judgment” for “damnation” is one 
of the marked improvements of the Revised Version. 

Ephesians v. 13, &.: “ But all things when they are reproved are 
made manifest by the light: for everything that is made manifest is light.” 

In the Epistle to the Philippians note the following: “ That your love 
may abound. . . in knowledge and in all discernment (ata ijcet) i. 9; “80 
that my bonds became manifest in Christ throughout the whole pretorian 
guard,” i. ea “doing nothing through faction (éofeiac) or vain- 
glory,” ii. “who being in the form of God counted it not a prize 
[Marg., ie a thing to be grasped] to be on an equality with God, but 
emptied himself,” i. 6; “if by any means I may attain unto the 
resurrection from the read?” iii. 11; “for our citizenship is in heaven ; 
from whence also we fait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ: who 
shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation that it may be conformed 
to the body of his glory,” iii. 20, 21. 

In the Epistle to the Colossiaus: “Take heed lest there shall be | 
any one that maketh spoil of you through his philosophy,” ii. 8; “let no 
man rob you of your prize,” ii. 18; “ which things have indeed a show ~ 
of wisdom in will-worship and humility, and severity to the body ;, 
but are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh,” ii, 28. 

1 Timothy.— For there is onc God, one mediator also between God 
and men, Aimself man, Christ Jesus,” ii 5; “ through the hypocrisy of men 
that speak lies,” iv.2; “ take heed to thyself and to thy teaching,” iv. 16 ; 
“suppgging that godliness is a way of gain,” vi. 5; “for the love of 
money ia aẹroot of all kinds of evil,” vi. 10; “ she shall be saved through 
the child-bearing,” ii. 15—i.e., through the birth of Christ from a woman. . 

2 Tim. ii. 26.—* And that they may recover themselves out of the 
snare of the devil, having bean taken captive by the Lord’s servant 
unto the will of God” (the Geneva alone of previ8us verfions under- 
Manding the will here spoken,of to be the will of God). , : 

iï. ¥6.—“ Every Scriptureinspifed by God is also profitable for fencing 
for reproof, for correction’ for instruction, which is in righteousness.” 
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Titus iii. 18. —“ Looking for thee blessed hope anid appearing of the 
glory of our great God, and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Hebrews i. 14—“ Are they not gl] ministering spirits sent forth to 
do service for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation?” where 
the distinction is rightly observed between Aeroupyia and Staxovia. . 

iv. 8.—“ For if Joshua had given them rest,” where “Jesus” has been 
strangely misleading. i 

ii. 16.—“ For verily not of angels doth he take hold, but he taketh 
hold of the seed of Abraham.” I do not admire the inversion of the 
English order here, and I should have preferred “ For Yerily he suc- 
coureth not angels, but he succoureth,” &c., but itis something to get’ 
vid of the false interpretation, “he taketh not on him the nature of 
angels.” 

iii. 16.—“ For who when they heard did provoke ? nay, did noteall 
they that came out of Egypt by Moses?’ This is a most certain 
correction bringing this verse into harmony with the two next, which in - 
like manner begin: with a question, “And with whom was he dis- 
pleased +” &c., “And to whom sware he?” &c. The mis-translation 
of the A.V. here is perhaps one of the most surprising in the New Testa- 
ment. 

ix. 1— Now even the first covenant had ordinances of divine service, 
and’ its sanctuary, a sanctuary of this world.” 

16, 17.—“ For where a testament is, there must of necessity be the 
death of him that made it. For a testament is of force where there 
hath been death: for doth it ever avail while he that made it 
liveth >” 

x. 88.—“ But my righteous one shall live by faith : and if he shrink 
back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.” 

xiii. 8.— Considering the issue of their life, imitate their faith. 
Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever.” 

And to give one more instance, and it is one of those in which the 
Revisers have been most felicitous—Rev. vii. 15-17: “Therefore are 
they before the throne of God ; and they serve him day and night in 
his templo: and he that sitteth on the throne shall spread his taber- 
nacle over them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
neither shall the sun strike upon them nor any heat; for the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall be their shepherd, and shall 
guide them unto fountains of waters of life ; ; and God shall wipe away 
every tear from their eyes.” a 

In all these instances, and I have thought it right, in justice to the 
Revisers, to quote a large number, though my list is , DY no. means 
exhausted, the English reader who has hitherto had only his Author- 
ized Versiop, will for the first time h&ve brought before him*the true 
sense of the sacred writers, and ought to be grateful for the help hg 
receives towards a better understanding of his New Testament. 

There are other changes which are mores doubtful, some of which 
have already provoked a great deal of criticism. ° 
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Of the changes mado in well-knogrn andefamiliar passages, none * has 
been more sharply criticised than those which shave been introduced 
into the eee of the Lord’, Prayer as given in St. Matthews 
Gospel 

A repugnance to change here was inevitable and natural. A deep 
sanctity attaches to words in which childhood lisps its earliest petitions, 
which manhood finds large enough for its maturest thoughts of God , 
and duty, in which old age gathers its best consolation. That prayer has 
consecrated every stage of life. It has been. uttered at the baptismal 
font, and en the day of confirmation; it has hallowed the marriage- 
bond, and bleased the dying bed, and made the grave itself more sacred. 
No service or liturgy is complete without it, no morning or evening | 
prayer at the family altar. It is not the prayer of a Church or ofa 
seg ; it is the prayer of all who profess and call themselves Christians ; 
it has even been accepted by those who have not called themselves 
Christ’s disciples. In its English form it is the heritage of millions, 
and it is the one sacred bond which unites millions who acknowledge no 
other sacrament of union. Blessed memories and holy thoughts have en- 
twined themselves about those English words, till the words and the 
thoughts are not two but one. Tó touch them seems almost a pro- 
_ fanity. The Revisers, therefore, must have felt the obligation of a 

solemn duty when they detefmined to alter them. I pass over the 
slighter changes, and I come to that one petition, the change in which 
has been so generally and so decisively condemned. It is the petition 
which now runs, “ Bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
the evil one.” I have said the reasons must have been irresistible 
which induced this alferation; for, besides the natural reluctance to 
interfere with the prayer at all, there was this special reason for not 
interfering here, that every one of the older English Versions of this 
clause is precisely in the same form; Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, the 
Geneva, the Rhemish, the Authorized Version, have the same words, 
“Tead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” ‘On the 
change of “lead” into “ bring” I need not dwell; it is sufficient to say 
that it was unnecessary. 

The other change is substantial and important, “ from the evil one” 

instead of “from evil.” Is this justifiable? Is the evidence for it so 
strong and clear that the Revisers had no choice but to put it in the 
text? Tov wovnpov may, óf course, be either masculine or neuter. 
. Howe we to decide which it is here? Three considerations seem 
to have hað weight with the Revisers; the interpretation of the oldest 
- Versions, that of the Greek Fathers, and the usage of ptecPat aro. 

As regards the ancient Versions, Canon Cook, “ Letter to the Bishop 
of Londen,” pp. 9-10, quote the Ethiopic (“ Deliver us from all evil”), 
fhe Coptic (Memphitic), the Gothic and the Anglo-Saxon Versions 
as favouring the neuter, The ,Vetus Itala and the Peshitta Syriac ne 
admits are ambignous;9the Vetus Itala has “libera nos a malo; 
the Peshitta and the Curetonian Syriac fa> So. Neither to, these 
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proves anything. The first may,eof course, be either masculine 
or neuter; the second, though masculine in form, may possibly be 
neuter in sense, the masculine and feminine forms in Syriac, as in 
Hebrew being alike used for the neuter. The same ambiguity exists 
in both Versions in Matthew v. 87, 39, in which the Revisers adopt the 
masculine, but in the former instance referring it to Satan, in the 
latter to the evil man. In 87, “ Is of the evil one’;” in 89, “ Resist not 
him that is evil.” 

In all these passages Cureton renders “the evil,’ prefixing the 
article because of the definite form of the Syriac word, bit evidently 
taking it as neuter. In Matt: xiii. 89, where there can be no question, 
‘that rou movnpoù is masculine, the Syriac form is exactly the same, but 
here Cureton has “of the evil one.” In John xiii. 15, where the Revisers 
again have the personal rendering, there is the same ambiguity both ja 
the Latin and in‘the Peshitta (the Curetonian Syriac fails us here); but 
in 1 John v. 19 the Latin has in maligno, not in malo. Canon Cook 
obeerves, that in all passages “where the Greek certainly points to a 
personal agent, and especially to Satan (except Matt. xiii. 19), both 
Jerome and the Old Italic have the word malignus.”* He hesitates, 
Eowever, even to admit that the Greek certainly points to a 
personal agent in 1 John v. 19, where the Revisers have “the whole 
world lieth in the evil one,” feeling so sure of their ground that they 
do not even put “ one” in italica, ay elsewhere, but the Latin there is 
in maligno, and this certainly supports their rendering, as well as the 
ó wovnpog of the previous verse. But there, as in the Lord’s Prayer, all 
the older English Versions—Wiclif, Tyndale, Oranmer, Geneva, Rheims— 
have, with whatever other variations, the personal, sense in ver. 18 (the 
Geneva curiously having “that wycked man”) and the neuter “ evil ”? 
(Wiclif) or “wickedness” in verse 19. Though to say “the whole world 
lieth in the evil one” is certainly a harsher expression than to say, 
“ deliver us from the evil one.” The evidence from the Greek 
Fatherst who refer to the words is in favour of the masculine, and is 

J vey irta, however, turns upon the distinction, I think ; Leoause Tertullian constantly 
uses as the equivalent of ó rorypét; and in his treatise De Oratione, expounding 
the prayer, he cede refers the “temptation” to Satan, and the devehs nos a malo to 
deliverance from 

+ I havenot, however, been able to find any references to this petition of the Lord's Prayer’ 


either ın the Apostolic Fathers, or in Justin Martyr, or Ireneus, or Clement of Alexandria. 
and Ch m sp acstg aoa pro the personal interpretation. ` I have searched 


the Index to Ai us in vain for a reference to this petition: Gregory of Nyssa, how- 
over (De Orat. Dom. Orat V.) gives the masonlino as a matter of course, re j 
our Lord uses many names for the evil one, the Devil, Beelzebub e roler of 


the world, murderer, the evil one (rovypéy, without the article), the father of Iles, and the 
like ; and he goes on curiously enough to suggest that, perhaps, one of thg names of the 
Evil One is temptation; for he observes that to say, Lead us not into éemptation, but 
deliver us from the Evil One, shows that ‘temptation’ and the ‘Evil One’ mean the 
mane . Elsewhere he quotes Matt. v. 37, è raf &iafdrou dora. Of the earler Latin 
Fathers Tertullign, es I gove-said, distinctly understands rod rorypð of Satan ; i 
and Augustine are as clearly on the other ade. But in a question hke this the authority 
ofthe Greek Fathers must always outweigh that of the Latins. 

The passages ın the New Testament in which rompds occurs in the oblique cases in which 
there: is any ma igelty are Matt. v. 37,39; vi. 13, the Iprd's Prayer ; John xvii 15; 
2 Thess. iL 8; 1 Johnv.19. In these instances the A. V. has the neuter, and the 
Revisers the masculine, .Bexza, on the other hand, hog, the masoulme thronghout. 
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entitled to all due consideration, but it must be remembered that the 
tendency of the Early Church was to give a spgcial prominence to the 
doctrine of the personality of Satay. The solemn form of renunciation 
at baptism is a witness to this fecling. The Arch-Enemy was always 
in view. Our modern theology may err in the opposite direction, but 

' the fact of this tendency in the Early Church should not be forgotten 
when its testimony is adduced. 

There remains the usage of piecfat awd, and this is not decisive. It 
is twice followed by the persons from whom the deliverance is effected 
(Rom. xv. 81; 2 Thess. iii. 2), but it is also twice followed by the thing 

_ (1 Thess, i. 10), “from wrath” (though there ex occurs as a various 
reading), and 2 Tim. iv. 18, picerar pe o Kbptog dro mavròç Epyou- 
srovnpov, & passage which might not unreasonably be regarded as 
heving a reference to this petition of the Lord’s Prayer. 

I need not, however, enter further into this question, as it is under- 
stood that the Bishop of Durham is preparing a reply to Canon Cook,. 
and we shall then doubtless be furnished with the whole of the evidence 
which led the revisers to their decision. 

Ancther alteration which has been censured, also in a well-known 
passage, is the substitution of ‘love’ for ‘charity’ in 1 Cor. xiii It 
cannot be denied, I think, that the musical cadence of that most musical | 
passage has been somewhat injured by the substitution. But it must be 
remembered in the first place, that this is no innovation. All the Versions 
before the Bishops’ Bible had ‘love,’ not ‘charity;’ and although it is 
true that Sir T. More sharply rebuked Tyndale for giving ‘love’ in 
his translation, and that Lord Bacon admired “the discretion and 
tenderness of the Rhamish translation on this point, that finding in the | 
original aydn and never “pwc, they do ever translate ‘charity’ and never 
“love, because of the indifference and equivocation of the word with 
impure ‘love,’” yet these objections are of no force now. And it must 
be remembered in the next placo that the question which the Revisers ` 
had to settle was, whether there should be a uniform and consistent 
rendering of one of the master words of the New Testament—a word 
unknown to profane Greek literature. Why should ayawn be ‘ charity’ 
in one place of St. Paul, and in St. Peter, and ‘love’ in another place 
of St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 10) and in St. John. The Rhemish Version, as 
Lord Bacon reminds us, carries consistency in the opposite direction. It 
ecnders 1 John iii. 1, “Behold what manner of charitie the Father hath 
giveth 7 and even iv. 16, “God is charitie.’” It would have been 
intolerable, retaining “charity” in 1 Cor. xiii. to have restored it in these 
passages, arf, it would have been intolerable to have substituted “God is 
charity” for “God is love.” Of course uniformity might have been 

e sacrific8d, as it was in 1611. * Charity” might hage been, left in Corin- 
ethians; “love” in the Epistle of St. John; and yet there are special 


e 

Diodati, has tho mascuigne (dal Maligno) in all these passages. Luther has the 
mangino Cion A ) in gue last, the neuter in all the others, The Welsh, like our 
uwn A Y. hes the neuter thoughout. ‘ 
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reasons why a ednnection shoujd be kept between such passages as these. 
No thoughtful reader can doubt that in writing that glowing passage in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul had something more than 
an abstract virtue before his eyes. Thé living, concrete form, the In- 
carnate Love, inspired his words, How important, then, to bring this 
before an English reader, to suggest, at least, by the subtle association of 
the rendering, that as God Himself is Love, so the love which is here 
held up to him as the perfect pattern of his life is no ideal abstraction, 
but a love which became incarnate in Him who is the perfect image of 
God. . 

Besides, if there was force in Lord Bacon’s objection when he wrote 
against the use of the word “love,” this cannot be felt now. There are 
no three words in tho English Version more familiar than these, “ God 
is love ;” none more comprehensive as the sum and substance of Reve- 
lation. They have for ever redeemed from all lower and leas pure 
senses, they have for ever consecrated to a divine fulness of meaning, 
the rendering of ayaxn by “love,” as ita best equivalent. Again, in 
1 John iv. 7—12, let anyone observe how often the words ayanrnroi, 
ayarav ayarn occur, and let him compare the rendering of our A. V. 
and of the Revised Version with the Hhemish Version, which, 
instead of keeping “beloved,” “love,” &c., throughout, gives “my. 
dearest” as the translation of ayarnroi, and “charity” as that of - 
ayarn, and he will find how much the passage gains by keeping the 
same word throughont. 

But further, whatever objection might lie against “ fove” as a word 
that has been degraded, applies with still greater force to “ charity.” 
This last, indeed, is a word which has suffered a double degradation. It 
is identified but too commonly with the vulgar nétion of almsgiving, 
which St. Paul pointedly tells us in this very chapter may exist 
apart from this grace: “If I give all my goods to feed the poor, and 
have not love, it profiteth me nothing” (ver. 8). Or it is identified 
with that spurious charity which sacrifices truth itself at its shrine ; 
that miserable sentimentalism which means that a man must not have 
the courage of his convictions. Surely, it is better to adopt a word 
which has for ever been sanctified and made glorious as the expression 
of the being and character of God to express the perfection of human 
character, than one which has suffered this double degradation. The 
gain, therefore, is indisputable. And when the chapter is read aloud— 
and this is the true test—I question if the most fastidious ear wil be 
offended by any appreciable loas of rhythm. ° 

The Revisers, if they have been rightly courageous here, havp at least 
shown a scrupulous regard for popular sentiment, in not foltowing the 
principle of unformity in another instance where there is a great deal to 
be said for it. *It is Well known that the epithet wapaxAnrog is peculiar 
to Sti John, It occurs several times in the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters 
of his Gospel, and is therc used by our Lort as a designation of the Holy 
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Spirit. But in using it, he implies that tke epithet which belongs is one 
also to Himself; for He says, “ I will pray the Fathor, and He shall give 
you another Paraclete” (aAXov zapaxAnroy). ° Accordingly, in his first 
Epistle, St. John gives the same epithet to our Lord; “ If any man ain,” 
he writes, “we have a Paraclete with the Father.” But this very in- 
teresting link of connection between tho passages is lost in our A. V. It 
renders wapaxAnroy in the Gospel uniformly by “ Comforter ;” in the 
Epistle it has “ Advocate.” The latter rendering was, indeed, necessary 
in the Epistle, and it certainly approaches more nearly to the true 
meaning of, the Greek word, which is passive, and not active. Iapa- 
KAnrog is properly one who was summoned as an advocate, or as the 
friend of an accused party, to undertake his defence in a court of law. 
“ Advocate,” therefore, if not.an exact equivalent, is better than 
“ Comforter.” But the Revisers shrank from introducing a change 
Svhich they probably felt would be distasteful to the majority of readers, 
and contented themselves with putting in the margin against ‘“ Com- . 
forter,” “ or, Advocate, or Helper, or Paraclete.” It is to be serretied 
that if they had not the courage to put “Advocate” in the text of St. 
John’s Gospel, they did not add to this margin a reference to 1 John ii. 
2, which would have materially assisted the English reader; for by a 
comparison of the passages, he would have gathered what the nature of 
the office is which the TlapeixAnrog fulfils, whereas now he is left with 
no more assistance than was given him by the Version of 1611. 
Instances such as these suggest a question of considerable importance. 
How far are variations in the rendering of the same words to be 
allowed? It seems impossible here to lay down any hard-and-fast line. 
It is well known that the translators of 1611 not only abandoned the 
attempt to render a particular Greek word by a uniform English equi- 
valent, but claimed for themselves the fullest liberty in this respect, 
‘purposely endeavouring to give the charm of variety to their diction. 
.It is clear, however, that such a practice tended, when carried to 
excess, to obliterate for the English reader the designed repetition of a 
word in the Greek, and therefore served to impair for him the force 
of passages, the point of which turned on such repetition. This would 
be particularly the case in St. Pauls Epistles, where the word and the 
argument are often inseparably tied to one another. So, again, the 
variation of a word or phrase, where tho phrase or the word is charac- 
teristic of a writer, conceals this peculiarity from the English reader. 
Fon igstance, if such characteristic words as paprupia, paptupew, in Bt. 
John, ase sometimes rendered “ witness,” “ bear witness,” and sometimes 
“testimony,” “ testify ;? or such a constantly recurring word as pévw, 
by so mafiy different representations as “dwell,” “ abide,” “remain,” 
“tarry,” “continue,” “endure ;”* or, if in St. Paul, Sixatog is some- 
times “ just,” “and at other times “ righteous ;” “or, AofiZeobar, some- 
times “ impute,” and at other times reckon ;” or, Kavynpa, Kavynotc, 


+ Ina single verse, 1 Jofn iL 24, the Authorized Version has ‘‘abide,” “remain,” 
“ gpntinue,” as tho renderings of this one verb. The Bevisers put “abide ” throughout.. 
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zome tiia se boast, ” “ boasting,” and at other times, “ glory,” “ glory- 


ing,” it is plain, not only that distinguishing features and signs of . 


authorship disappear that ought by all means to be retained, but that 
the point of an argument is often lost or obscured. On the other 
hand, in the case of different writers, or even in all places of the same 
writer, where the word is not characteristic, and where it occurs in a 
very different context, to attempt to render it uniformly by one English 
word is mere pedantry, and is the surest way to destroy all freedom and 
all dignity of language. In English, as in all languages, a word takes 
-a peculiar colouring from its neighbourhood. A light is flashed upon 
it, a shadow touches it, according to the place it holds in-a sentence. 
Few words present always the same unchanging aspect. It is quite 
impossible, therefore, with any regard for English idiom, with any feel- 
ing for delicacy, or beauty, or strength of expression, to keep one word | 
in one language as the sole equivalent of a word in another. In the? 
same chapter, even in the same verse, a Hebrew or a Greek word may 
be repeated; but two words must be found to express them in English. 
To take an instance from the Old Testament. In 1 Sam. xiii. 14, 15, 
“Bat now thy kingdom shall not continue. ... And Samuel arose 
and gat him up;” it is one and the same verb in Hebrew which is 
rendered by the two verbs, “continue,” and “ arose,” in English; and 
it would be mere waste of time to attempt to find one English equiva- 
lent for this Hebrew word in the two verses. So, again, in] Sam. 
xvii. 4, “There went out a champion out of the cagp of the Philia- 
tines ;” but in the first verse of the same chapter it would be impossible 
to say, “ The Philistines gathered together their camps to battle ;” we- 
are obliged to say “armies.” Take, again, such words as “slay,” 
“kill,”.“ put to death ;” it would be stiff and pedantic, if it were pos- 
sible, to keep these severally as the rendering of three Hebrew words 
without sacrificing naturalness and freedom in English. The Revisers 
of the New Testament have sometimes carried their love of uniformity 
too far; but they seem to have been quite aware of the impossibility of 
keeping the same word in English in all places, even in the same context. 
Thus, in John xx. 27, “be not faithless but believing,” they felt it would 
have been impossible to keep ao strictly to the Greek as to say, either 
“be not faithless but faithful,” or “ be not unbelieving but believing,” 
without introducing either a false sense, as in the first case, or a dis- 
agreeable assonance as in the second. ‘The true English equivalent of 
wioré¢ here was “ believing,” though elsewhere its no less true eguis- 
lent is “faithful.”* In the same way, though they have generally pre- 


* mords is rendered in the Authorized Version “faithful,” « belisvingy!’ <‘ true,” &o., 
prin Si cele abet dep the Gospels except John xx. 27 ; but m the > 
a overs,” ” “thas believeth not” zad twice “infidel”, 2 Cor. vi eld, &c. 

‘Tonbelisver." The 


noun riors 1s commonly rendered “faith,” and drarrla ‘‘ unbelief.” We cannot say ‘un 
faith” though we my “unwisdom.” But in Rom. x. 17, the Revisers have “So baha 
(4 rioris) cometh hearing ” in order to connect this with the previous verse “Lord, 
who hath our report.” e 
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ferred “ righteous ” as the ing of dixqioc, they have been obliged to- 
abandon it in passages like Rom. 1i. 18, “ for not the hearers of a law are 
just before God, but the doers of the law shall Me justified ;” and iii. 26, 
“that he might himself be just “ahd the justifier of him that hath faith 
in Jesus,” in order to preserve the important link of connection between 
“just” and “ justify ;”? whereas the substitution of “him that hath 
faith,” for “ him that believeth,” is intended to keep before the English 
_ Teader the emphatic position of “ faith” in this and the following verses. 
' It cannot but*be a matter of regret that there is no verb in English 
formed from the same root as the noun “ faith,” but that we must use - 
either “ believe” or “trust,” the former being a very inadequate 
equivalent, And again, “ righteous”, being altogether a nobler. word 
than “just,” it is a pity that we must borrow our verb for the last, and 
say “justify ;” for though “righten” has been suggested as a sub- 
“Mtitute, “ justify ” is now too firmly established to be dispossessed, and 
even were this done, “ justification” must be left, So, again, they have in © 
several instances altered the rendering of YnAog, putting “ jealousy” for 
“ envying,” or “ indignation ;” but they have been obliged to have “ zeal” 
elsewhere, as in John ii, “ The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” ` 
In lke manner they have, as a rule, changed “offend,” “be offended,” 
into “ stumble,” “ be caused to stumble,” a very questionable change,* I 
venture to think; but in eMark xiv. 27, sacrificing , consistency, they 
. have, “ All ye shall be offended,” putting the other in the margin. But 
why did they. cherish consistency in Rev. xxi. 28, “And thé lamp 
thereof is the Lamb.” To say nothing of the unpleasant assonance, 
the poverty of expression in English is intolerable. Surely that was‘a 
phrase which imperatively required that the old word, “light,” should 
be left in the text, shd the literal, “lamp,” placed in the margin. 
,. Various renderings of the same word must remain. No two passages ~ 
are cast in the same mould ; to attempt to bend and twist words into anw 
uncouth and unnatural usage is as bad as to clip living trees into straight 
and dull uniformity. There may be persons who likethis sort ofuniformity ` 
as there are persons who admire straight roads bordered with long lines of 
poplars and straight ditches ; but most persons will think the monotonous 
regularity dearly purchased by the sacrifice of variety, and vigour, and 
beauty, and life. On the other hand, there are unquestionably instances 
in which the principle of uniformity cannot. be too jealously maintained. 
Ihave already alluded to some such cases. ‘To take one in point: the Re- 
Viggrs have wisely given “reconciliation” as the rendering of xaradAayn, 
instead ef “ atonement,” in Romans v.11 (here, as often, following the 
Rhemish Yersion), because they thus connect the “reconciliation” of `` 
ver. 11 with the “reconciled ” of ver. 10, as the Apostle himself ob- 
viously intended the words ta be connected. 
So, again, where identical passages recur, as, ey., in the Old Testa. 
: ment, in the parallel places of the Kings and Chronicleg, or in the New 
Testament, in some pargllel plébes in the Gospels, or in quotations from 
a Bo too is the substitution af ‘‘ tum” for convert” in Luke xxii. 82. 
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the Old Testament ; where there is no variation in the form of the 
quotation in the Greek, there can be no reason for introducing a varia- 
tion in the English. ‘Thus, the quotation from Deut. xxxii. 35; is word 
for word the same in Rom. xii. 9, and in Heb. x. 80, and is rendered in the 
Authorized Version, “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” in the Romans, 
‘and “ Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will recompense,” in Hebrews. 
The Revisers have rightly made the two alike. 

There are other cases which may be regarded as indifferent; those, 
I mean, in which an English word will’ equally well represent two 
words in the original. The instance which I have in mind is one 
on which a good deal of comment has been made—the change of 
“thieves” into “robbers” in’ the parable of the Good Samaritan 
(Luke x. 80-86) and in the narrative of the Crucifixion. ` It has been 
said that “ thief” does not necessarily denote a petty pilferer, and ae 
is most undoubtedly true. The use of the word in the Authori 
Version in the parable is sufficient to prove this; but the question 
which the Revisers had to settle for themselves was whether there 
being two Greek words, xÀémrye and Ayorne, which, when they occur 
together (as in John x.) must be rendered ‘as they are in the Authorized 
Version, respectively “ thief” and “ robber,” the same distinction should 
be observed when the words occur apart, Without offering any opinion 
as to the necessity of the change, it is clear to me that this was the con- 
sideration which influenced the Revisers. And in justification of it, it 
may be urged that whatever may have been the casg with the older 
language, the two words are now used generally with some diffarence 
of meaning, and that no harm is done in keeping them distinct. 

A better text and a more accurate translation are of the greatest 
possible value; and it is impossible to speak too highly of the fidelity 
and accuracy with which, in these respects, the Revisers have dis- 
charged their task. But accuracy is not all that is required in the trans- 
lation, and especially in a translation which is to hold its own in popu- 
lar use and popular estimation. The distinguishing merit of the Authorized 
Version is its noble purity of language. It is thoroughly idiomatic, 
but it is never vulgar : it is familiar, but it is always dignified. The errors 

are errors arising out of insufficient acquaintance with the original tongues, 

or the too meagre critical apparatus of their times. But as masters of 
their own native tongue the Translators of 1611 have never been sur- 
passed. When, therefore, the rules were drawn up for the guidance of 
the two Revision Companies it was very wise to put this ee are 
forefront :—“ To make as few changes as possible, consistéht with 
faithfulness.” The tranalation lay before them; their business was not 
to recast it, but to correct clear and manifest errors. ThXt priceless 
heirloom was not to be disfigured by modern innovations, The i 
of the new cfoth info the bld garment was to be done tenderly and 
so that the seams might not appear, In ghort, they were to remember 
that they were Revisers—not Translators. e 

The perfection of a translation consists in two things: First, thate it 
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shall give, so far as the transfergnce of sthonght pein. one language to 
another will allow, the exact sense of the original; and next, that it 
shall do this in such a manner that the reader shall not be reminded 
by any baldness, any uncouth. literalism, any unwelcome intrusion of 
foreign idiom, that he is reading a translation. If the Authorized 
Version is not always successful in the first of these requirements, it has 
been successful beyond all other translations of the Bible in the second. 
“ Its felicities are not words but things.” Even if it adopts a foreign 
idiom it makes that idiom its own. “Vanity of vanities,” “with 
desire I haye desired,” “children of wrath,’ and the like ;—these are 
Hebrew idioms which have passed naturally into English. 

On the other hand, with happy audacity the translators disdained a 
literal rendering, when a pure, strong, idiomatic expression presented 
itself, as whem in Ps. cvii. 27, they give “and are at their wits’ end,” 
instead of the literal construing ofthe Hebrew, “and all their wisdom 
is swallowed up.” 

In some instances the Revisers in their scrupulous and conscientious 
desire to be perfectly true to the Greek have, I venture to think, been 
too unmindfal of the claims of their own language. They have some- 
times been too literal, construing rather than translating; they have 
inverted the natural order of words in English in order to follow the 
Greek ; and they have carrfed the translation of the article, and of the 
tenses, beyond their legitimate limits. For instance, the tranalation, 
“Now from the fig-tree learn her parable” (Mark xiii: 28), is no doubt 
a strictly literal rendering of the Greek words; but it is not a ‘mode of 
expression which any one would think of employing in English. The, - 
same remark applies to “Faithful is the saving” (1 Tim. i. 16; ii. 1). 
That is the Greek form, but in English we say, “It is a faithful saying”. 
and the sense is precisely the same. Again,in Acts ii. 47, the Revisers 
had no doubt a difficult task to perform, in giving true expression to the 
participle, roùç cwlouévovc; but “those that were being saved” is 
bad nineteenth-century English. A. paraphrase, such as “those that 
were in the way of salvation,’ would. have conveyed the sense without 
injury to the language. The same ugly modernism is repeated in 
2 Tim. iv. 6, “for I am already being offered.” No writer of repute in 
our language has ever yet sanctioned this usage; and the Revisers 
should, at any cost, have refused to sanction it, a jealous regard for 
purity of style being in such a work a paramount duty. Another 

of modern usage is the substitution, in Heb. ix. 11, of “ having 
come” f¥r “being come,” the one being as strict a past participle as the 
other, and, the difference being only that of old and new use,-with no 
difference$f meaning. So in 1 Cor. xv. 20, if it was necessary to piit 
“c raised” for “ pisen,” it was wot necessary to put < hath been” for “ is, 
“ Now is Christ raised from the dead” is as true a perfect as the then 

They have erred in (a) too great literaliam. 

In John iv. 28, “ fomsuch doth the Father seek to be th worshippers,” 
dogs not vary in any appreciable degree from “ the Father seeketh such 
e to worship Him,” and is stiffer and less idiomatic. 
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In the 58rd on of the same chapter, “that hour” is no improve- 
ment on “ the same hour.” 

Such attempts to preserve the Greek idiom, as “ peaceable fruit, 
even the fruit of righteousness” (HeU. xii. 11); “the perfect law, 
the law of liberty ” (James i. 25); “the life, the eternal life (1 John 
i. 2), are of little advantage to the English reader. 

There is one passage above all whero one could have wished that the 
principle of literal translation had not been suffered to prevail. There 
is no More majestic passage in the English language than the opening 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as it stands in our Authorized Version. 
In the splendour of its sweep it is quite unrivalled. Here, if anywhere, 
the Revisers should have stayed their hand, putting in the margin the 
literal rendering when the present Version did not give it. And what 
is gained in point of accuracy—mere construing apart—by substituting | 
“God having of old time spoken unto the fathers,” for “God, who of 
old time spake unto the fathers?’ ‘Even “sundry times” might have 
been left, as sufficiently giving the sense, the literal, “divers portions,” 
being placed in the margin. So, too, “ effulgence” for “ brightness,” 
and “inherited ” for “ by inheritance obtained ;” and, above all,:“ when 
he had made purification of sins,” should have gone into the margin as 
an appropriate place of refuge. None of these changes, be it remem- 
bered, touches the essential meaning of the passage. The English 
reader gains nothing and loses much. 

(b) Inversion of order. This has no doubt been done with a view 
to bring out.the emphasis; but our language, especially in prose, does 
not readily lend itself to these inversions. I give a few instances :— 

Rom. viii. 28, “ And we know that to them that love God all things 
work together for good ;” xii. 10, in love of the brethren be tenderly 
affectioned one to another;” xiv. 15, “for if because of meat thy 
brother is destroyed ;” 1 Cor. ix. 10, “ Is it for oxen that God. careth ?” 
xv. 8, “and, lost of all, as unto one born out of due time, he appeared. 
to me also ;” Gal. i, 14, “that upon the Gentiles might come the 
blessing of Abraham in Christ Jesus ;” Eph. v. 12, “for the things 
which are done by them in secret, it is a shame even to speak of.” 

‘(c.) Use of tenses. 

The Present.—Mait. xxvi. 18, “I keep the passover at thy house,” is 
literal; but in English we require the future, though in other places, 
where the present is used with a future meaning (as so often in Hebrew) 
we cau retain the present—e.g., “ This is my body which is giyen er 
you ;” “I ascend to my Father and your Father.” , But this nf of the ` 
present for the future justifies the roading of the Authorized Version, in 
2 Tim. ui. “Iam uow ready to be offered up.” ss 

The Imperfect.—John xviii. 25,“ Now Simon Peter was standing and 
warming him@lf;” afid xx. 11, “But Mary was standing without?” are 
merely modern substitutions for the old imperfect “stood,” which 
certainly did not mean that the action was manigntary and transient. 

The Aorist. In some instances (I have already pointed out one such 
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instance in Rom. v. 12—21), the Reviserg Rane ‘wisely ' given the strict 
forcd of the aorist as a simple past. In others, they have felt that a 
certain amount of liberty ought to be given, ahd accordingly they have 
rightly left the English present as the best representative of the 
tense in Matt. xi. 14, “ Wisdom is justified.” But in the same chapter 
it appears to me to be an error to render in verse 25, “I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth that thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto ba 
Surely this is not a single past ‘act, it is an eternal fact in the Divine 
government; and if so, it is best expressed in English by the perfects, 
“ thou bast hidden,” “ thou hast revealed.” 

So, again, as regards the rendering of the perfect tense. It is not 
always best rendered by a perfect in English, In Job xix. 87, “ To 
this end have I been born,” is not so consonant to English idiom as, , 

To this end was I born.” Everybody knows how impossible it is to 
translate a French or German perfect by a perfect in English. Why 
must a Greek perfect be always translated by an English perfect ? f 

(d). The use or omission of the Article. Iț is very rarely that our lan- 
guage lends itself to the insertion of the article whereit isfound,as a matter 
of course, in Greek, or Hebrew, or French, or German, or Italian, orin- 
deed in a vast number of other languages. The, insertion therefore is - 
of no kind of use, but rather an embarrassment to the English reader ; 
-and, on the other hand, the attempt to mark its omission in the Greek, 
by putting “ Jews” for “the Jews,” “ God’s wisdom,” “God's elect,” 
for “ the wisdom of Ged,” “ the elect of God,” is an equally useless effort 

I have spoken freely of a great work. If I have noted what seemed | 
to me to be imperfections, this has been done in no captious spirit, but 
with reverent sympéthy, and with hearty acknowledgment of all'that is 
so truly excellent. ‘ Small blemishes may yet be removed, and the ` 
whole may come to greater perfection ; for it is not possible that: this 

l should be the last Revision of the English Bible. Others will follow. 
Of'the present ‘Revision I will only say that my study of it has 
deepened my admiration for the reverent, earnest, conscientious care with 
which the work has been done.‘ Whether it will ever supersede the 
Version of 1611 in popular ise time alone can decide. One valuable result 
will always remain. English students of the New Testament will be 
sure that they have here, in the judgment of the best scholars of the 
age, a text framed on the most ancient authorities, and a version as 
aegyrate as they were able to make it. The very comparison of the 
Revisio® with that of 1611,.if intelligently made, even without any 
knowledga of the original, must be of immense benefit.’ Many obscure 

áll break forth into light; many a difficult argument 
will be elucidated. If the Revision does nothing else “it will,’ to 
copy Burke’s words, only snbgtituting the future ténse for*the past—it 
will put people in a mood unusual with them; it will set them on : 
thinking.” Pe 
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THE FIELDS OF CONFLICT BETWEEN 
FAITH AND UNBELIEF. ` 


1. SOIENTIFIO, 2. CRITIOAL AND HISTORIOAL 8, ETHICAL * æ ’ 


E lies in the nature of the case, that a subject so comprehensive as 
that which I have undertaken to bring before you, can only be 
dealt with, in the limits to which I must confine myself; somewhat 
superficially. My aim is not so much to discuss anything fully myself, 
as to suggest points which may be profitably discussed by you. I 
content myself this evening with. the humble but ypeful fonctions of 
that stone which “ exsors ipsa secandi” may yet servo to give a keener 
edge to the polished weapons of other ‘intellects. If I were to hasard 
a more ambitious comparison, I would venture to compare my task to 
that of Bacon, when, in his “ Advancement ‘of Lefirning,” he surveys in 
- each region of knowledge what had been already achieved with 
greater or less success, and what was noted by him as still defective. 
The conflict of which I have to speak is no new one. It has been 
carried on in our own country under various forms and in various 
phases from the days of Hume and Gibbon, Butler and Paley, perhaps 
even, going back for another century, from those of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury on the one side, and Grotius on the other. - It may not be 
without profit to enquire what have been the results of the long campaign ; 
what outposts have been lost or won; how far we may yet go round the 
walls of that Zion which we hold to be the city of God, and count its 
towers and bulwarks, with the feeling that the gates of hell shall pot 
prevail against it, that its defenders have been both wise and Wfave, and 
that its sentinels have not been sleeping at their posts. se i 
The character of the warfare has, indeed, in some respeets, altered. 
Tt has become on both sides more civiliged and more courteous. The 
combatants. do not enter battle as in the war-paint and with the war- 
. cries of barbaric tribes, but for the most part in- the temper of those ° 
e 
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ancient knights who before and after they fought with lance or sword! 
exchanged their salutations of mutual kindliness and respect.* We 
seldom now speak of those wheeare unable to accept the faith of' 
Christendom as an Infidel perty. We use the term Theist rather than 
_Deist, because the latter carries with it an offensive connotation from 
which the former is free. Though many men of science hold pre- 
mises which logically lead to Atheism, no one, I suppose, except the , 
junior member for Northampton, is called “an Atheist.” Wedo not 
„ assume that all unbelief must spring from immorality of life, or look 
on doubters Or assailants as consciously enemies of truth and goodness. 
We do not back up our arguments with anathemas. There has been, 
I need scarcely add, a corresponding change on the other side also. 
The religion of Christ i is no longer treated, as in the coarser unbelief of 
` ‘Weltaire and Paine, as the work of priestcraft, and its preachers as 
impostors. For the most part, though there are some exceptions, we 
find the character of Christ regarded with reverential admiration, and 
the Christian Church treated as an important factor in the history of 
European culture. Renan (“ Vie de Jesus,” c. xxvii.) speaks of the former 
- as “the noblest personality that has appeared in the history of the 
world—(akya Mouni, perhaps, excepted.” “ Before such a demu-god as 
this we, in our feebleness, mpy well fall down and worship.” “ What- 
ever may be the unlooked-for phenomena of the future, Jesus will not 
be surpassed.” John Stuart Mill (“ Essays on Religion,” p pp. 258-4) is 
impressed with tt character as “something unique in the history of 
the world, beyond the power of any such writers as the Evangelists to 
have imagined for themselves.” The earnest author of the “ Enigmas 
of Life,’ (Greg, “ Emigmas,” p. 202)-admires Him’ as “the best and 
noblest. of all the sons of men whom God has raised up with special 
gifts and for a special work.” . Even Strauss (“ Leben Jesu,” ed. 1864, 
p. 625), in the midst of his sweeping attacks on the credibility of the 
Gospel history, speaks of the Jesus of whom they tell as the man “in. 
whom the deeper consciousness of humanity, the Divine Wisdom, first 
developed itself, as a power determining his whole life and being.” 
Matthew Arnold, has made the phrases which speak of the “ weet 
reasonableness” of the Christ, of the “ secret” of His power to bless, as 
household words among us, and looks on the Bible as the most “ precious 
„of all books, the noblest of all literature.” Tyndall (“ Belfast Address,” 
P. Q records his belief that “it is not in hours of clearness and vigour 
that thA doctrine of Material Atheism commends itself to his mind, that 
in the presence of stronger and bealthier thought it ever dissolves and 
disappears, gs offering no solution of the mystery in which we dwel.” ~ 


"+ Bite T wrote tho aboro T have foo reason to modify this gpinion. What I have mit 
is true of the leaders of the army, but the Secularist papers w ah aoe Mircilated Targely. 
among our working clases, chow that he rank and le cove ot lok man who are 
mavage anid brutal ma their utterances ¿hat they roprosont what may ba best 
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It is, I think, a gaston worth discussing, whether the change of 
tone which I have foted, works for good or evil on the interests of 
Truth. Are the attacks more’ Uangerous because they are more 
insidious? Are these fair words like the lip-homage of him who 
betrayed the Son of Man with a kiss? Are we tempted to a temper of 
indifference to the inheritance, the depositum, of Truth, of which we are 
the witnesses and the trustees. Shall we say 


“ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 


or welcome those who thus speak as so far “not against us” and therc- 
fore “on our side.” I will not shrink from declaring my own 
conviction that the change is one which we ought to rejoice in and give 
thanks for. The new tone—for new in great part it is—of Chriggian 
Apologists seems to me more after the mind of Christ, more in the 
spirit of that Love which thinketh no evil and hopeth all things. We 
may rightly cling to the great law as to the attainment of Truth, that 
“whosoever toilleth to do the will of God shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God,” and that if any man so willing be for a time 
“otherwise minded,” God will in His own time, in this life or after it, 
“reveal even this unto him.” We may rightly check the tendency to 
condemn those who have not attained te that knowledge, as we listen 
to the warning, “ Judge nothing before the time.” Only when men’s 
sins are as those that “go before to judgment,” when the Apostles of 
unbelief are also the unshrinking advocates of lust, or speak in the 
language of the scoffers to whom nothing is sacred, because nothing is 
serious, may we pass from the language of courtesy and respect to that 
of the burning indignation in which at least One-half of the army of 
our opponents will make common cause with us. It is, I am persuaded, 
no small gain that the defenders of Christianity should exhibit more 
fully than they have done in the past, the direct influence of the 
teaching and the character of Christ, that its assailants should, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, attest their® indirect influence as leading to 
earnestness of purpose, nobleness of aim, and purity of life. 

I pass from these prefatory thoughts to the three fields of inquiry on 
which I invite you to enter. f ; 

I. (1.) There is that on which we find ourselves face to face with the 
teachers of science, who see in its conclusions that which seems to 
them at variance with the belief of Christians in & superna Reve- 
lation attested by miracles, in the never-failing Providence €hat orders 
all things both in Heaven and Earth, and therefore in the efficacy of 
prayer as an element of spiritual life—who cannot reconct the lessons 
they have learnt, as to the frame-work af the Universe, its genesis of 
growth andeevolutien, with the act of Creation which is postulated in 
the first article of the faith of Christians, or with the record of thaf 
genesis in the first chapters of the Bibfe. Eaqh of these points calls for 
a few words of comment. è 
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(2.) It has come, I believe, to be almost, or altogether, a work of 
supererogation to maintain, as against scientific thinkers, the possibility 
of a miracle. That possibility is nôt denied by any reasoner who hasa . 
claim to be listened to. Men have learnt to acknowledge—even apart 
from the assumption of a Creative Will—that there are more things in 
Heaven and Earth than are dreamt of in their philosophy; that they 
have not sp measured and weighed the forces of the Universe as to 
affirm that there may not be laws as yet unknown bringing about 
unforeseen phenomena. What they do assert is in the tone of the 
scepticism of Hume, that it is more probable that men should deceive 
‘themselves, or have been deceived by others, in their report of the sus- 
pension of a law, than that the law should actually have been suspended ; 
that theistic conceptions of the method of the Divine work tend, the 
more wo study that work, to the recognition of the supremacy of law ; 
that it is, as Goethe said, a blasphemy against the ‘Majesty of ‘the 
Most High, to think of Him after anthropomorphic fashion, as acting 
capriciously by fits and starts, and not by a law which is as unchange- 
able ds His own perfections. Against this probability apologists -have 
rightly set another which seems to them to balance it, and to leave 
the field open for weighing the evidence on behalf of any given 
miracle or series of miracles,on its own merits. Is it more likely, 
they ask, also from the stand-point of theistic conceptions of the cha- 
vacter of God, thag He should leave His creatures uncared for and un- 
. guided, ‘ot that He should, in “ sundry times and divers manners,” 
reveal Himself to them? And if of those divers manners the witness 
borne by Nature, by Reason, and by Conscience, proved to be insuf- 
ficient, if they were,’ at the best, but as watdaywyot leading toa . 
higher Teacher than themselves, was there not an antecedent likelihood 
that He should reveal Himself in other ways, suspending here and there 
the laws which He had Himself ordained, or modifying their action 
by a Will acting under higher laws, so as to arrest men’s attention 
‘and authenticate the teaching, as of the prophets, by whom “ He 
spake in times past to the fathers 3? so also of the Eternal Son, by 
whom “He has in these last days spoken unto us?” That line of 
-thought seems to me a truer and more effective one, than to follow the 
xeasoning which’is the key-note of Dr. Moszley’s “ Bampton Lectures 
on Miracles,’ and to maintain that the uniformity of sequence of 
natqgal phenomena up to the present point of our experience affords 
little or ® presumption of the extension of that uniformity beyond it; 
or that the,ordinary course of Nature is itself so full of the Super- 
natural, ofeunexpected and yet cver-recurring variations, that the 
miracles of Christ become bug little more than’a more advanced term 
in a continuous series of phenomena. e n : 
Applying ourselves, then, to the consideration of the miracles which 
are related in the record of what we hold to be a continuous reve- 
Jatiqn, there comes the question how far we ought to deal with them as 
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standing all alike on the same footing. We cannot conceal from our- 
selves that there has been of late “what we may call a tendency to 
minimize the supernatural even on, the part of professed Apologists. 
The plagues of Egypt, the passage “of the Red Sea, the sun and moon 
standing still at the command of Joshua, the miracles of Elijah and 
Elisha, some even of our Lord’s works of healing, have been brought 
down to the level of unusual operations of natural law, or legendary 
exaggerations of usual operations. Men‘have dealt with each of these 
as though it stood isolated and apart from others, and weighed the 
evidence on which it stood accordingly. It is, I think, worth con- 
sidering how far that method is legitimate or wise. Each man ought, 
of course, to have the courage of his convictions, and if he is inwardly 
persuaded that an apparent miracle was not miraculous, to say so 
regardless of results. But it is open to discussion, I conceive, ae 
it is not a truer and more rational method to lay our chief stress on the 
actual evidence, external and internal, which attests the crowning miracle 
of the Resurrection ; and if that is held to be capable of proof, to infer from 
it the reality of the supernatural power of Him who thus died and rose 
again, and from that the truth of the Gospel records as a whole, and 
from that again the veracity of the Old Testament records, also as a 
whole, as postulated and guaranteed by the teaching of the New. I 
do not say that there are no cases’ in whith we may legitimately admit 
an imaginative colouring, or the hyperboles of poetized history ;' but 
what I have suggested seems to me, on the whole, thg legitimate method 
at once of inquiry and of defence. 

(8.) On another phase of the difficulties which present themselves on 
the sido of science, I need not, I think, dwell at any length.: We have, 
most of us, learnt by the teaching of experience, not to oppose our 
interpretations of the language of Scripture, nor even that language 
itself, as to the structure and the genesis of the material universe, as 
a final bar to the conclusions which science, as it advances in calm 
and ordered progress, has drawn from the phenomena of that universe. 
We remember how the discovery of the Antipodes, or the theories of 
Galileo and Kepler, or those of geologists as to the duration of the 
earth through long eons of pre-historic and pre-human time, were each 
in its turn received with panic and indignation, condemned as heretical 
and fantastic, at once pooh-poohed and anathematized; and how, after a 
brief period of trouble and dismay, Truth prevailed over fear, and men 
recognized in what they had at first rejected new disclos od the 
secret wisdom of the Eternal. And we are not likely, it maf be hoped, 
to be as those who pass through that experience, “learging nothing 
and forgetting nothing,” and to repeat the unwisdom ofour fathers. 
Most of us, I presume, are ready to deak with theorieg of the autiquity 
of man, orf his genesis out of lower forms of life, or of the orderly 
evolution which has transformed a chaos into a cosmos, on their own 
merits, to be judged, each according to its ewdence, without weighting 
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the scales of judgment by assuming that ię this region of thought, as 

` well as in that of man’s spiritual being, the language of Scripture, or our 
interpretation of that language, is clothed with an’ infallible authority. 

(4.) What has been known among*us as the argument from prophecy 
comesunder one aspect, within the range of thescientific argument against 
the miraculous in. general, Men have postulated the impossibility. of 
prediction, have pronounced every prophecy which seems to foretell a 
distinct event to be a prophecy: after the event, have madé that a test 
of the date of whole books or sections of books. No scientific thinker, 

’ I presume, wopld postulate that impossibility now. As in the case of 
miracles in general, the objectors are sceptical rather than dogmatic in’ 
their denial. They dwell on the improbability of prediction, on the far 
greater likelihood that men should poetically represent a great event as. 
having been foreseen by a divinely appointed teacher, than that there | 
should have been that actual foresight. The question so viewed, belongs 
therefore, to the second,’ not the first, of the subjects which I have noted 
for enquiry ; and we have to ask, when a prediction is brought before us 
as having found a fulfilment, what evidence there is that it was written 
before and not after the event; how far it was within the range of 
natural’ human forecast, or represented the glowing dreams of a poet 
looking with rapt eyes into the mists and shadows of the future, or an 
actual apocalypse, the drawing aside the veil from that future, as seen 
in the eternal Now of the Divine intelligence, which, according to its 
wisdom, revealed the secret to His servants the prophets. We have 

-learnt indeed, and wisely learnt, to take a wider view of the office of a 
prophet than that which satisfied our fathers. We.see in them patriots, 
statesmen, poets, the utterers of eternal truths, the witnesses of a 
Divine order working through the seeming disorders of the world’s - 
history—men whose characters, hopes, aspirations, feelings of exulta- 
tion or disappointment shewed themselves as clearly:in their writings as 
the varying emotions of St. Paul shewed themselves in his Epistles. 
We come to interpret their words from a standpoint far other than ` 
that of those whose chief or only thought was that they foretold “ the 
sufferings of Christ and the glories that should follow.” In many ways 
we are gainers by that wider survey. We gain more sympathy with 
the prophets and their work, a truer estimate of their relations to their 
own times. But it may be questioned whether here also there has not 
been a minimising drift of thought tending to deprive prophecy of the’ - 
worth which apostles and prophets themselves uscribed to it. Are-we 
prepared t&surrender the whole cycle of Messianic prophecy as bearing 
no real testimpny to the Messiah of whom it seems to tell? or to limit the `, 

` prophets range of vision to the horizon of his own times? or to ece in 
e that which goes beyond them oply the vivid picture of a dreamland, of 
"5 golden age never to be fulfilled at all? J do not shy, any*more than 
T'did before in speaking of the miraculous, that we may not rightfully see 
in much of the langnnge gf the Ponhete—aa; e.g, in me later chapters 
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of Ezekiel, anfi in the Apogalypse—ideal representations which never 
have had, and, in the nature of things, never can have, a historical 
fulfilment; but are we*to apply that solvent till all predictive power has 
been melted into nothing? If we*#hrink from that conclusion, how 
shall we reconcile the primary and the secondary meanings of a 
prophet’s words, their historical with their spiritual and ultimate fulfil- 
ment? Is it enough, pregnant as the words are, to accept Bacon’s axiom 
that all prophecy “ hath springing and germinant accomplishments ””’ 
IL. (1.) I pass to the difficulties which present themselves in the 
region of critical and historical inquiry. Those difficulties have, I need 
scarcely say, assumed an almost new and immensely expanded character, 
even within our own memory. Sacred books have been examined with 
a microscopic minuteness. The external evidence has been weighed 
and declared wanting. Interval evidence has been thought to point to 
very different conclusions es to date and authorship from those whith 
have been commonly accepted. ‘ The Pentateuch,” we are told, “ was 
not written by Moses, but is a composite work, in which are embedded 
the fragments of many ages, from the traditions of the patriarchs to the 
Book of the Lew, which was not found, but written, in the reign of 
Josiah. The historical books are in like manucr anonymous compilations 
from many volumes of annals and genealogies. Ecclesiastes was written 
under the Persian or Alexandrian monarphy, and many of the Psalms 
belong to the age of the Maccabees. The later chapters of Isaiah were 
the work of a ‘great unknown’ in the time of Cyrus, and the earlier 
contains numerous interpolations of the same date. Other prophets 
have been edited after the same fashion. ‘The first three Gospels have 
no title to the names they bear, and are not contemporary records. The 
fourth is the work of a pseudo-Joannes in the*second century. Tho 
Pastoral Epistles as a group, and the Second Epistle of St. Peter, are mani- 
festly spurious. It may be questioned whether the same may not be said 
of the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians.” It is obviously outside 
the scope of my purpose, within the limits of this paper, to deal with these 
questions in detail. My own conviction is that in Bishop Lightfoot’s 
Articles in this Review, in answer to the author of “ Supernatural Reli- 
gion,” in the works of Canon Westcott, Archdeacon Watkins, and Canon 
Sanday on the Gospel of St. John, not to mention those of other 
apologetic writers, there is a eufficient proof that in accepting the 
Gospels as authentic records, we are not following “cunningly devised 
fables ;” that the Pastoral Epistles have in them unmistakable gotes 
of Pauline authorship; that even the Second Epistle of St. Pgfer has, to 
say the least, a balance of evidenco in its favour; that, at least, tho 
greater part of the Pentateuch gives indications of an garlier period 
than that of the Monarchy or of Samuelj that the second part of Isaiah 
bears as dætinct ¢races of coming from the authdr of the first as 
“ Paradise Regained” does of coming from the writer of “ Paradise 
Lost.” One point is, I think, clear if dealing with these objections as 
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a class, whether they concern the Old Testament or the New, and that 
is, that each must be examined on dts own merits, and a true verdict 
given according to the evidence.’ We cannot meet the objectors with 
a petitio principii postulating the Divine inspiration and authority of 
the literature, or the library, which we know as the Bible, as a whole, 
and adding to that postulate the à priori assumption that every volume 
in that. literature must necessarily have been . written by the author 
~- Whose name it bears. If it should be proved that Deuteronomy was 
not written by Moses, nor Ecclesiastes by, Solomon, all that would 
` follow from the proof would be that personated authorship, apart from 
the animus decipiendi and for the sake of dramatic vividness, may be as 
legitimate a form of authorship within the circle of inspired literature 
as it unquestionably is outside that circle; that the purpose of the writers 
was to say to the men of their own generation, in a form they would . 
uftderstand, “ So would Moses, so would Solomon, have spoken.” 

(2.) Apart from the question of authorship and of the truth of the 
records of events supernatural in their character, it is, I suppose, 
acknowledged on all hands that the history both of the Old and New 
Testament stands now on a firmer footing than it did a century ago. 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian inscriptions have been made to tell 
a tale before untold, and the result has been that the life of the Pharaohs, 
and Sargon, and Salmaneser, and Sennacherib, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
has been brought into daylight clearness; confirming and throwing 
light upon the Hebrew annals; that classical inscriptions, and those of 
Jewish and Christin cemeteries at Rome, have thrown a like light upon 
the origines of the Christian Church. The Chaldean history of Genesis, 

, the occurrence of the names of Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Menahem, Pekah, 
Asariah, Ahaz, Hezekiah in the Assyrian records, the arch at Thessalonica, 

. the stones of Cyprus, the Columbarium of Livia, may be taken as repre- 
sentative instances of the evidence of which I speak. 

(8.) I cast a passing glance at two supposed causes of scepticism on 
which we have learnt to look as the vanished bugbears of the past. No 
one now dreams of suggesting, as was suggested against the labours of , 
Jerome and ‘Tyndale, and the Revisers of 1611, and, I may add, those of 
the workers who have just brought their noble task to its worthy and 
honoured close, that a new translation must, ipso facto, even if a better 
“one, multiply doubts, and throw men into a temper of uncertainty. No 
one now imagines, as men did when Mill announced his 40,000 varia- 

in the text of the New Testament, that the discovery was one 

hit oufigt to be whispered in secret to the initiated, lest the faith of 

men in the teaching of that Book should be undermined ard shattered. 
Bentley’s Phijleleutherus, though it may be little read, still echoes in 
our unconscious ears. We have learnt from Bacon not to think that 

° God can be servell or pleascd'‘ ith the unclean sacsifice of lie.” 

e IL. (1.) In regard to the third class of difficulties—those raised om 
ethical grounds to the teaching ofScripture—the Apologist may, I think, 
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rejoice that he no longer enters on his task heavily weighted as of old. 
The thoughts that widen with the yeas, the “ survival of the fittest” in 
the history of dogma, th8 true development of Christian theology, have 
removed some of the dark imaginations ‘which once clouded men’s vision 
and views of the Truth of which they undertook to be the defenders. 
The dark shadow of Augustine and of Calvin no longer rests on our 
conceptions of the Fatherhood of God. The name of Athanasius is no 
longer identified with the Damnatory Clauses. The dogma that all 
unbaptized children are excluded: from the eternal hope, which made 
Augustine known as the “ durus pater infantum,’ and whigh our own 
Prayer Book but narrowly escaped,* has been banished to the limbo of. 
extinct beliefs. We no longer-think of the millions who have never 
known the name of Christ as sentenced to everlasting condemnation. 
Not to enter ow vexed questions, there is a manifest drift of thought, 5 
including Dr. Pascy as well as Dr. Farrar, towards the belief that the 
mercy of God may work in ways we know not, after death as before it, 
itumining what is dark, purifying what is base, turning imperfect 
faith and knowledge into perfect, saving all who have not extinguished 
within themselves tho capacity of salvation, that ‘the gates of the 
Father’s House are wide open day and night, and that in that House 
there are ‘ many mansions,” homes for the greatest and the least of all 
in whom there is the “ promise and the potency” of the eternal life. 

(2.) And we have learnt also to take a truer view of the progressive 
character of the methods by which Truth has been rgvealed to men. 
We no longer consider ourselves bound to hold a brief, defending 
the character of lawgiver, patriarch, king, or prophet, as free from 
infirmities or sins. We recognize that the law of Moses was not a 
perfect code of ethics, or polity, or worship, that’ it contained much 
that was afterwards to appear as the “ weak and beggarly elements,” in 
which the child was to be trained, but which the man was to outgrow, 
much that necessarily fell short of a perfect ethical ideal, the choice of 
the lesser evil—as in the cases of polygamy, divorce, and slavery, and the 
treatment of alicns and foreigners, of blasphemers and idolators, of 
offences against person or property— because of the hardness of men’s , 
hearts.” 

(8.) And with this recognition, or, if you will, concession, on our side, 
there is an ever-increasing consensus, “even our enemies themselves 
being judges,” as to the loftiness of Christian ethics, and its purifying 
effect, in proportion as men have striven to live after the. mind gf 
Christ, on the social life of men,—as to the work of the Christian@hurch, 
in spite of many disorders and deflections, as an element in the history 


* The Irstittdion of a Christian ce one of the d ri of the English Churoh in 
the early stages of the Ref metion (aD. 1587), ates oa , mys that ‘‘infants 
and children, d in th any, ahat un saved thereby, and else not.” 
The amienon of o lase thi wont <in tho Note attach ed to tbo Baptiamal Service by the 
Revisers of 4.D 16868] pis a stuikıng instance of the EEE BRET of which I speak, working 
even under what might have seamed the least favourable congitions. 
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of civilixation,—as to the unapproachable ideal presented by the life of 
Christ Himself. Doubtless we still have to face the inquiry, `“ If 
Christendom profess ‘to rest upon that life, why'is it yet so far removed 
from the greatness of that Diving original?” Doubtless the despairing 
question, “ What is truth?” still rises from the lips of men as they note | 
the disputes and heresies and secta, the persecution of the sword and of 
the tongue, of which Church History is full; the many “ unhappy ` 
divisions” which still make the hope of a re-united Christendom as & far- 
of dream. We prove the authority of the Bible, and they ask, What 
then? Whgt does the Bible teach? Something has, indeed, been 
gained when we are able to say to the questioners, “Search and seek,” — 
examine the Bible for, yourselves, exercise your “ verifying faculty ” as 
you compare it with the Church’s creeds, with local formularies of faith, 
gith the witness of Reason and of Conscience—and, if you seek rightly, 
you will not fail to find enough to guide your life, even if you have to 
wenounce the hope of solving all the problems of life and of the universe. 
The despair is minimised, is changed indeed to hope, when instead of 
anathematising those who differ from us, as outside the limits of the 
Father’s love, and offering our own theories as a complete presentment | 
of Divine truth, we are content to confess that “now we know in part 
and prophesy in part,” and to wait, with patient hope and large-hearted 
charity, till “ we shall knoweven as also we are known.” But it remains 

. „true that thongh we own our shortcomings in these matters; we are 
wanting in the power which would be active and powerful for good, if 
we were, more than we are, as lights shining in the world, winning men 
as they were won of old, not by skill of speech, but by the, beauty of 
a life; if to the force of individual example, we could add that of example 
corporate and combincd, as seen in an united Church, a re-united 
Christendom. The true difficulties of faith, the most formidable 
weapons in the artillery of unbelief, are found in the unreality of our - 
dives, the bitterness and triviality of, our controvcrsies. 


a E. H. Pruuprre. 


BYRON, GOETHE, AND MR. MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has lately published an cssay upon 
Lord Byron which has surprised, not merely the students of 
Byron, but the students of Mr. Matthew Arnold himself. His thcory 
about Byron is, that Byron is neither artist nor thinker—that “ he 
has no light, cannot lead us from the past to the future ;” “ the moment 
he reflects, he is a child ;” “as a poct he bas no fine and exact sense for 
word and structure and rhythm; he has not the artist’s nature and 
gifts.” The excellence of Byron, according to Mr. Arnold, mainly 
consists in his “ sincerity and atrength ;” in his rhetorical power ; in his 
“irreconcilable revolt and battle’ against the political and social order . 
of things in which he lived. “ Byron threw himself upon poctry as 
his organ, and in poetry his topics were not ‘Queen Mab,’ and the 
‘Witch of Atlas, and the ‘ Sensitive Plant —they were the upholders of 
the old order, George the Third, and Lord Castlereagh, and the Duke 
of Wellington, and Southey, and they were the canters and tramplers 
of the great world, and they were his enemies, and himself.” 

I do not propose to discuss here at any length what is the value of 
Mr. Arnold’s estimate of Byron. Byron can take care of himself; and 
Mr. Arnold does not increase our disposition to depend upon him, when 
we find him saying, that probably Shellcy’s Essays and Letters “ will 
resist tho wear ond tcarof timo better, and finally come to stand shoe 
than his poctry |’ 

Mr. Arnold, however, appeals to Goethe as-an authority for the 
position to which Byron is reduced, and it is importani*that the 
English people should not suppose that Goethe did not know Byron’s 
true worth. JP have therefore collected some of the principal criticisms 
apon Byron which I can find in Gocthe’s works. The text upon which. 
Mr. Arnold enlarges, is the remark just quote@ which Goethe made 
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about Byron to Eckermann : “ so bald-er reflectirt ist er ein Kind’— 
as soon as he reflects he is a child. 

Goethe, it is true, did say this 3 but everything in: the interpretation 
of the saying depends upon the context, which Mr. Arnold omits. 
I give the whole passage, quoting from Oxenford’s translation of the 
Eckermann Conversations, vol. i. p. 198 :— 


“ t Lord Byron,’ said Eckermann, ‘isno wiser when he takes ‘ Faust’ to pieces 
- and thinks you found one thing here, the other there.’ ‘The greater part of 
_, those fine thi cited by Lord Byron,’ Goethe replied, ‘I have-never read; 
much leas did I think of them when I was writing “ Faust.” But Lord Byron is 
` only great as a poet; as soon as he reflects he isa child. He knows not how to, 
‘help himself against the stupid attacks of the same kind made upon him by his 
own countrymen. He ought to have expressed himself more strongly against 
them. ‘What is there is mine,’ he should have mid, ‘and whether J got it from 
a book or from life is of no consequence; the only point is, whether I have 
“made'a right use of it? Walter Scott used a scene from my ‘Egmont,’ and he ~ 
had a right to do s0; and because he did it well, he deserves praise.’ ” 


Surely, it cannot be said upon the strength of an observation of this 
kind, that Goethé believed that Byron was unable to reflect in that wide 
sense in which Mr. Arnold interprets the word. What Goethe did 
belicve about Byron we shall see presently. . i 

We will, in the first place, continue the quotations from the . 
“ Eckermann ”— e 


“ We see how the inadequate dogmas of the Church work upon a free mind 
like Byron's, and Sow by such apiece (Cain) he struggles to get rid of a doctfine 
which has been forced upon him” (v. i. p. 129).” 

“ The world to him was trapsparent, and he could paint by way of anticipation” 
v. i p. 140). GEES 
À “That which I calldnvention I never saw inanyonein the world to a greater 
degree than in him” (v. i. p. 205). ss 

. “Lord Byron is to be regarded as a man,‘as an Englishman, and as a great 
talent, His good qualities belong chiefly to the man, his bad.to the Englishman 

and the peer, his talent is incommensurable. Al Englishmen are, as such, withoqt. 
reflection properly so-called; distractions and party-spirit will not permit them to 

perfect themselves in quiet. But they are great as practical men. Thus, Lord 

Byron could never attain reflection on himself, and on this account his maxims 

in general are not successful. But where he will create, he always succeeds; 

and we may truly say that, with him, inspiration supplies the place of reflection. 

He was always obliged to go on poetizing, and then everything that came from the 

man, especially from his heart, was excellent. He produced his best things, os 
women do pretty children, without thinking about it, or knowing how it was donc. 

He is a great talent, a born talent, and Inever saw the true poetical power greater 

in any map than in him. In the apprehension of external -objects, and a clear 
penetratipn into past situations, he is as great as Shakespeare. Butas a puro 

individuality, Shakespeare ıs his superior” (v. i. p. 209). 

We sce@now more distinctly what Goethe means by “ reflection.’’ 
It is the mexim-forming fgculty; the faculty of self-separation, or 
conscious consideration, a faculty which would hafe enabled Byron, as it 
enabled Goethe, to reply successfully to a charge of plagiarism. It ` 
is not the faculty of thpught th its widest, sense, nor of creation, and it 
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is not much concemed with the production of poems of the highest 
order—the poems, that is to say, whith are written, as it were, by the 
impersonal thought. z 

But again— : 

u The English may think of Byron as they please; but this is certain, that they 
can show no post who is to be compared to him. He is different from all the 
other and for the most part, greater” (v. i. p. 290). 

This passage is one which Mr. Arnold quotes, and he strives to 
diminish its importance by translating der ttm zu vergleichen ware, by 
« who is his parallel,’ and maintains that Goethe “ was not so much 
thinking of the strict rank, as poetry, of Byron’s production ; he was 
thinking of that wonderful personality of Byron which so enters into 
his poetry.” It isjust possible; but if Goethe did think this, he used 
words which must have misled any ordinary human being, and if the 
phrase der ihm zu vergleichen wäre simply indicates parallelism, it loses® 
all its point, for in that sense it might have been applied to the worst 
poet living. 

“ I have read once more Byron’s ‘ Deformed Transformed,’ and must say that 
to me his talent appears greater than ever. His devil was suggested by my 
Mephistopheles; but it is no imitation—it is thoroughly new and original; close, 
genuine, and spimted. There are no weak passages—not a place where you 
could put the head of a pin, where you do not find invention and thought (italics 
mine]. Were it not for his‘hypochondriacal negative turn, he would be as great 
as Shakespeare and the ancients” (v. i. p. 294). 

Eckermann expressed his surprise, and Mr. Arngjd will probably 
express surprise at being reminded of this passage: « Yes,” said 
Goethe, “you may believe me, I have studied him anew and am 
confirmed in this opinion.” The position which Byron occupies in the 
Second Part of “ Faust” ‘is well known. Eckermann talked to Goethe 
about it, and Goethe said, “ I could not make use of any man as the 
representative of the modern poetical era except him, who undoubtedly 
is to be regarded as the greatest genius of our century.” Mr. Arnold 
translates this word “genius” by “talent.” The word in the original 
is talent, and I will not dispute with so accomplished a German scholar 
as Mr. Arnold as to what is the precise meaning of talent. In 
both the English translations of Eckermann the word is rendered 
“ genius,” and after the comparison between Byron, Shakespeare, and 
the ancients just quoted, we can hardly admit that Goethe meant to 
distinguish scientifically-between the two orders of intellect and to as- 
sign the lower to Byron. . ° 

But, last of all, I will translate Goethe’s criticism upon “CHin.” So 
far as I know, it has not yet appeared in English. It is to be found in 
the Stuttgart and Tubingen edition of Goethe, 1840, v. xxxiii. p. 157. 
Some portions which are immaterial I have omitted :— , 

“ After I had listened to the stran things about this work for almost a 
year, I at last took it myself: in hand, and jt excited in me astonishment and ° 
admiration; an effect which will produce in the mid which is pure and sus- 
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ceptible, everything good, beautiful, and grept. . . . . The oet who, surpaming 


the limit of all our conceptions, has penetrated with burning spiritual vision the 
pest and present, and consequently the future, hgs now subdued new regions 
under his limitless talent, but what he will accomplish therein can be predicted 
by no human being. His procedutd, however, we can nevertheless in a measure 
more closely determine, tie adheres to the letter of the Biblical tradition, for 
he allows the first pair of human beings to exchange their original purity and 
innocence for a guilt mysterious in its origin; the punishment which is ite con- 
sequence descending upon all posterity. The monstrous burden of such an 
event he Inys upon the -shoulders of Cain as the representative, of a sullen 
humanity, leita for no fault of its own into the depths of misery. 

“To this primal son of man howed down and heavily burdened, death, which 
as yet he has not seen, is an espocial trouble; and although he may desire the 
end of his present distress, it seems still more hateful to exchange it for a 
condition altogether unknown. , Hence we already see that the full weight of a 
dogmatic system, explaining, mediating, yet always in conflict with itself, just as 
it still fur ever occupies us, was imposed on the first miserable son cf man. 
These contradictions, which are not strange to human nature, oscillated to and 
fro in his mind, and could not be brought to rest, either through the divinely- 
given gentleness of his father and brother, or-the loving and alleviating co- 
operation of his sister-wife. In order to sharpen them to the point of impose- 
sibility of endurance, Satan comes upon the scene, a mighty and misleading 

irit, who begins by unsettling him morally, and then conducts him miraculoualy 
trough all worlds, causing him to see the past as overwhelmingly vast, the 
present as small and of no account, and the future as fulP of foreboding and void 
of consolation. , SoA 

“ Bo he turns back to his own family, more excited, but not worse than before ; 
and finding in the family circfe everything as he hos left it, the urgency of Abel, « 
who wishes to make him offer a sacrifice, becomes altogether insupportable. 
More say we no\ excepting that the motivation of the scene in which Abel 
perishes is of the rarest excellence, and what follows is equally great and priceless. 
There now lies Abel! That now is death of which there was so much speech, 
and man knows about it as little as he did before. 

“We must not forget, that through the whole piece there runs a kind of pre- 
sentiment of a Saviour, so that the poet at this point, as well as in all others, has 


known how to bring himself near to the ideas by which we explain things, and 


to our modes of faith. 

“ Of the scene with the parents, in which Kve‘at last curses the speechless 
Cain, which our western neighbour lifts into such striking prominence, there 
remains nothing more for us to say: we have to approach tho conclusion with 
astonishment and reverence. ; 4 

“ With regard to this conclusion, an intelligent and fair friend, related to us 
through esteem for Byron, has asserted that everything religious and moral in 
the world was put into the last three words of the pieca.”* i 

‘One more quotation. It is about “ Manfred,” and is to be found in 


vol. xxxin. p. 158 :— ; : 

“ A wonderful phenomenon, and one touching me closely, was the tragedy of 
‘t by Byron. This strange poet, rich in ideas, has taken up my ‘ Faust’ 
into himself, and has sucked therefrom tho strangest nourishment. Hoe has made 
use in his qn way of the motivea which serve his own ends, so that nothing 
remains the same, and for that very reason I cannot sufficiently be astonished 


‘at his intellect.” 


We have néw heard chough from Goethe, to» prove ¢hat the very 


* Adah.—Peacp be with him (Abel). . 
Oaip.—But with me / 
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limited interpretation placed by Mr. Arnold upon a single cxpression 
cannot be accepted as a full account of what Goethe thought about 
Byron. It is to be observed that Goethe was an old man when he 
read Byron, and this gives a peculiar value to his utterances. They 
are not the ontpourings of a youth overcome by Mr. Arnold’s “ vogue.” 
They are the convictions af a grey-headed and singularly self-possesset 
man of the world, who had passed the usual limit of life, and had seen 
many things; a man, too, of so rare sagacity in the discernment of 
character, that it became almost divination, as, for example, it did in the 
case of Carlyle. ‘ 

Many persons. will be inclined to think that Goethe, so far from 
putting Byron on a lower level than that usually assigned to him, has 
overpraised him, and will question the justice of the “ burning spiritual 
vision” which the great German believed the great Englishman to 
possess. But let us read “Cain;” let us consider what Goethe 
calls its “ motivation ;” let us reflect on the incident and meaning 
added to the legend; on the exploration of the universe with Lucifer 
for a guide; on its result; on the mode in which the death of Abel is 
reached ; on the doom of Cain—the limitless wilderness henceforth and 
no rest: on the fidelity of Adah, who, with the true instinct of love, 
separates between the man end the crime; let us ponder on the 
majesty of the principal character, Cain himself, who stands before 
us as the representative of the insurgence of the human intellect, 
embodying it so consummately that, if we know him, we know a whole 
literature; let-us brood over all. this, and we shall say that Goethe has 
not exaggerated. It is the same with the rest of Byron’s dramas. 
Over and above the beauty of detached passages, there is in cach one 
of them a large and universal moral, or rather’ moral within moral, 
precisely the same for no reader, but none the less certain, and as 
inexhaustible as Natnre. This is one reason why the wisdom of a 
selection from Byron is so doubtful. Tho worth of “ Cain,” of “ Sardana- 
palus,” of“ Manfred,” of “ Marino Faliero” is the worth of an outlook 
over the sea; and we cannot take a sample of the scene from 
a cliff by putting a pint of water into a bottle, But then Byron’s 
critics and the compilers tell us of failures, which ought not to 
survive, and that we are doing a kindness to him if we suppress 
these and exhibit him at his best. No man who seriously cares 
for his subject can hold such a theory as this. He will want 
to know Byron, the whole of him, in all what is called. his weak- 
ness as well as in what is called his strength; for the ofe is not 
intelligible without the other. A human being is an indivjsible unity, 
and his weakness.is his strength, and his strength ts his weakness. Both 
are significant and important, . g e, 

It is not my object in this paper to justify what Mr. Arnold calls 
the Byronic “superstition.” I hope I could justify a good part of it,” 
but this is not the opportunity. I cannot wesist, however, saying a 
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word by way of conclusion onthe manner in which Byron has fulfilled what 
seems to me one of the chief offifes of tho poet. Mr. Arnold, although 
the very centre of his dissatisfaction with Byron is that he “ cannot 
reflect,” would probably in another mood admit that “ reflections” are 
not what we demand of the poet. We do not ask of hima rhymed 
book of proverbs. He should rather be the articulation of what in 
Nature is great but inarticulate. In him the thunder, the sea, the 
peace of morning, the joy of youth, the calm of old ‘age, the rush of 
passion, should find words, and men through him become aware of the 
unrecognized wealth of existence. Thisis the mystery of Art. A man 
with great susceptibilities may all his life long fail to understand some- 
thing which lies at his feet, or properly to.value it, until it has been held 
up before him in verse or in colour. Byron had the power above most 
poets of acting as a kind of tongue to Nature. His descriptions are on 
“everybodys lips, and it is soperflaous to quote them. He painted 
things not as if they were outside him, but with that sympathy which 
makes the difference between a dead and a living language. The woods, 
the wilds, the waters of Nature are to him— 
‘‘the intense 
i Reply of hers to our mtelligence.” 

It would be difficult, surely, notwithstanding Byron’s inability to 
reflect, to match these lineg in their philosophic depth with any others 
in our language. His poetic success, springing from a capacity for 
great sympathies, is equally marked when he tries his hand with por- 
traits óf men or women. Ho is able to pass into their very soul and 
essence, and thereby he makes them spcak to us. Witness, for ox- 


ample, the girl in the “ Island :”— 


“The stmborn blood suffused her neok, and throw 
Over her olear nutbrown skin a lucid hue, 
Like coral reddening through the darkened waro, 
Which draws the diver to the qrithson care, 
Such was this daughter of the southern seas, 
Herself a billow w her energies, 

+ w kad + + r + 
Her smiles and tems had pass’d, as light winds poss 
oper Oe 

‘wnscar ountamns 
l pfeil rapa in itself 60 still” 

Passages like these might be quoted without ehd from Byron, and 
they explain why he is and must for ever be amongst the immortals. 
The root of his excellence is the immense elemental force which dwelt 
iņhim, something which could answer the elements without him, a 
deep below to which the deep above could call, deep answering to 
deep. He may have been careless in expression; he may have been a 
barbarian and not a evdvijc, as Mr. Matthew Amold affirms, but he 
was great, and consequently vibrated to what was great. We can 


hardly say anything truer of him. He was a màss of Mying energy, 


.e and it is this which makes him sb perpetually attractive pnd sanative too. 


For energy, power, is thp one thing after which we pine, especially in a 
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sickly age. We do not want carefully-constructed poems of mosaic, 
self-possessed and self-conscious. Force is what we need and what 
will heal us. In so fat as it is force, it is the true morality, the true 
beauty, and the only revelation. It*ié the magnificent force in Byron 
which makes the accusation of affectation and posing, which is brought 
against him, so strange. All that is meant by affectation and posing 
was a mere surface trick. The real man, Byron, and his poems are 
perfectly unconscious, as unconscious as the wind. Therefore he is 
infinitely precious. The books which have lived and always will live have 
this unconsciousness in them, and what is mannfactured, self-centred, 
and self-contemplative will perish. The world’s literature is the work 
of men, who, to use Byron’s own words— 
“ Strip off this fond and false identity ;” 


who are lost in their object, who write because they cannot help it 
imperfectly or perfectly, as the case may be, and who do not sit down 
to fit in this thing and that thing from a commonplace book. Many 
novelists there are who know their art better than Charlotte Bronté, 
but she, like Byron,—and there are more points of resemblance between 
them than might at first be supposed,—is imperishable because she speaks 
under overwhelming pressure, self-annihilated, we may say, while the 
spirit breathes through her. The Byron “ vogue” will never pass so- 
long as men and women are mon and women. Mr. Arnold and the 
critics may remind us of his imperfections of form, but they are 
nothing more than the flaws of a mountain, and Goethe will be right 
after all, for not since Shakespeare have we had any one der ikm zu 
vergleichen wäre. 
i W. Hatz Wae. 
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SCOTTISH, SHETLANDIC, AND GERMANIC 
WATER TALES. 


l Paar I. 


I. 


SHORT time ago it was my good fortune to be able to publish the 
discovery of two most remarkable remnants of ancient Germanic 
poetry, lying hidden, until now, in Shetland folklore. The one was the 
fragmentary Unst Lay, a half-heathen, half-christianized popular version 
-f the Eddic Rune-Song of Odin. The other was the long lost “ Arthur 
‘Knight’ song, of which Dr. John Leyden, in “The Complaynt of Scot- 
‘land,” had only recovered two lines that were made the frequent theme of 
speculation by fhythologists, and which, when the text was at last 
sgathered from the lips of a living person, was also seen to contain the 
unmistakable traces of the Odinic faith under an Arthurian guise. 
Both these valuable gurvivals of our common Teutonic forefathers’ creed 
appearéd in June, 1879. 

Since then, fresh curious myths, spell-songs, and other waifs of a 
faith long gone down, have reached me from Shetland—all of them, to 
my knowledge, utterly unknown to the world of letters. Some of these 
interesting communications have come unsought, in consequence of 
the publication of the paper mentioned. Others are the encouraging 
result and reward of inquiries made after the opening np of a corre- 
spondence. So far as in me lies, I shall endeavour to bring about the 
gradual unearthing of those hiddon treasures in which the northern 
Thule seems so rich, though it is very difficult to make the popular 

ers in which they are embedded, yield what they still hold of sunken 
a. My only'regret is, that I have not more leisure for this 
laborious research ; for thero is imminent danger—now that the steam- 
horse snorts through almost every corner of the land, and the electric 
telegraph flashes messages into the most secluded huts—of the utter loss 
of those wonderful tales of oral tradition which are of the greatest 
importance for the full reconstruction of the old” Germanic creed, and 
for Comparative Mythology ewn more. 
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l 
A Shetland correspondent, of the tradesmen’s class, Mr. Robert 


Sinclair, of Lerwick—who, he sdys, has only now had his interest 
awakened in the subject in a maynpr never felt before, and in a way 
avhich to him was one of sudden pleasure—writes to me the following :— 


“. . +. Yet, looking back over more than half a century, in the greater part 
of which time I have been placed in a position in which I might have done 
much in recovering from oblivion many of these valuable and interesting relics, 
I cannot say the pleasure is withont regret that I was at that time alike ignorant 
of their origin, nature, and value, and have only been awakened to it in some 
sense now. Iwas born in one of the most outlying districts in the islands, 
where charms and incantations were much resorted to; .and I lived there during 
the first thirty years of my life. During these years I had ample opportunities 
of acquiring folk-lore, had I not been restruined by my parents, who frowned on 
everything of the kind. Naturally, I felt a kind of instinctive deaire to acquire 
such knowledge from sheer curiosity, but found it very difficult, as those who 
were in posseasion of it generally had some sinister end for withholding it, aad 
were well aware that I sought to acquire it for no practical purpose; and thus 
my stock is very poor, compared with what it might have been.” ... . 


Speaking of the now recovered Nightmare Incantation (“ Arthur 
Knight, he rade a’ night,”) which in Shetland folk-speech is known as 
the spell against the Mahara or Mara, the same correspondent con- 
‘tinues :— 

“ I can never forget the ovening when ‘ Ingo, Geords’ dochter,’ a servant in my 
father’s house, with whom I was a special fayourite. took me aside nnd said: 
“Come, an’ J’ll tell dee for ta tell nwa’ da Mahara!’ We went, and she told me. 
T was then between twelve and thirteen years of age; and the words soon fixed 
themselves on my memory, and, what gava me more pleasfire, the bold picture 
on my imagination. It was, I think, the first poetical idea that fixed itself on 
my mind. I questioned her how the Knight rode his steed, and sho said: ‘Iis 
horse’s feet never touched da grund’ My young fancy soon endowed ‘Erter' 
(Arthur) with supernatural powers, and I could fancy Jesaw him rushing through 
the darkness, the mane ond tail of his steed streaming in the wind, and his open 
sword gleaming in the light of his candle... .. When I had grown up, and 
had begun to gather a little information, the spell of his image was broken. I 
earned a little of the history of chivalry, and had read some of the legends of 
the Knights of the Round Table. I at once became satisfied my hero had 
sprung from one of these fictions, and I thought little of it, till I read your 
article.” ‘ 

The same letter: from which the above is quoted, gives a curious 
malediction charm, gathered from “an old cross-grained virago who 
was generally regarded as a witch.” Its meaning I have not been 
able as yet to decipher. Here my correspondent remarks :— 


“ The transition of our specch from tho Norse to what it is, no doubt led to 
the loss of much of the folklore, as few would either have been able-or willing to 
translate these relics, unleas in such cases as they might have been utilized for 
superstitious purposes, or used as a stock on hich to graft new religious ideas, 
such as we see in the Unst Lay. Another cause lies in the aversion of those 
who regarded them as heathenish, to have aught to do with them. My own 
mother, who, on the paternal side, had deacendeal from a pure Scandinavian stock, 
was doubtles# imbued with that idea. I remember, when very young, asking 
her how the days of the week got their names, and she gave me a pretty correct ° 
account of it, stating that three of them at least were named after heathen deities 
that our forefathers worshipped—namely, Woden, Phor, and Freyja; the latter 

02 ° 
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of whom, she said, was a goddess.* I, in my youthful ee laughed at the 
idea of a female god, having always beentaught that God was a spirit with whom 
we could never associate the idea of sax, and wondered how our forefathers ould 
believe such nonsense. She replied :g-¢ Yao, my dear, baith doo an’ I might’s 
believed grittar nonsense bit for da Wird o’ Revelation, an’ we sood be tankfoo’ 
it da darkness is past, an’ da true light noo shines.’ Under such teaching I grew 
_ up; and I have no doubt she could have told us many other things relating to 

the subject, but she did nct see that the mythology of our forefathers might have 
been retained by her children without making them less Christian.” 

In seeking to recover now what can be recovered, difficulties are to 
be encountered little-dreamt of by those who do not know the kind of 
religious feryéur with which the holders of those ancient oral traditions 
try to shelter them against what they regard as the intrusion of the 
merely curious, or, may be, the mockers and disbelievers. This secre- 
tiveness ‘is often a bar against direct inquiry. In order to circumvent 
the jealously-guarded positions, strategy hàs to be used, so as to disarm 
suspicion and to win the merited confidence. From what my corre- j 
spondent writes, it seems that the mere bruiting about of the fact of an 
essay-on Shetland tales having already been published was enough to 
set some of the sentinels of the eerie Folklore Castle on the alert. 
“Ladies being more succesaful agents in extracting hidden, knowledge, 
one of them was told off to put leading questions about certain spells ; 
but an old woman to whom such questions were addressed, answered :— 
“ Güde triith! gin I wid tell you onything, ye wid shtine hae it in print, 
an’ dan da gude o’ it ta me wid be dine!” 

Her idea, my Informant adds, evidently was that when such charms 
and incantations became common property, their virtue would be gone ; 
popular faith in them would be destroyed by the publicity given to 
them, and by the discussion arising therefrom ; hence concealment alone 
could save a spell-sayer’s or Sibyl’s craft. This reticent character of æ 
great many persons who’ still possess the old unwritten poetical litera- 
ture -of the people, must be kept in mind by those who would gain 
access to it at a time when the lapse of a few more years may entail 
. an irreparable loss. 

n. 


Both in its tales and in its terminology, Shetland folk-lore has 
evidently preserved some striking relics which go far to supplement, 
hitherto missing links of the Teutonic creed. Mythic Water-Horses 
and Water-Bulla, or Cows, are to be found in the religious systems of 


and Monday refer to the warshi af the Sun and the Moon, which, accordin to Oessar and 
Tacitus (Ann. xiti., 55), were adored 
Whina German chieftain Boi pleaded the canse of 
Parian tribe before the Roman 1 Leaner R E Sun and the other stars lıke 
Firtory of i 
‘Bavarian folkspesch, Tuesday is called Ertag, or tag, from a tribed war-god ‘whose 
ean ied from the mmo mot ax that af the Greek Ares. Even Satarda ee 


i diss 
beget who, though an oer, often been the confidential counsellor of the 
goddesses “in the morning of Time,” and who had even drank blood-brotherhood with Odin. 
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many rations of old. Ay, they stgll haunt tho imagination of living 
men in the shape of Svotch Water-Kelpies, or of dapple-gray stallions 
and brown steers that rise from som’ ¢nysterious German lake, such as 
the nix-haunted Mummel-See of the Black Forest. But nowhere in 
this country have I yet met with, after much personal inquiry among 
English and Scotch friends, the highly significant name of a Shetlandic 
water-horse, which deserves being rescued from oblivion. It is called 
the NUGGLE. 

It was in a somewhat casual way I, at first, heard of this remarkable 
name. I was told that there is, in tho superstitious beliefs of the 
northernmost island group which historically bears so strong a Norae 
character, “an ideal existence, called the Nuggle, which is always 
regarded as a horse—never as a mare; the distinction being, however, 
‘that his tail is said to resemble a wheel.” This Nuggle is “ believed +8 
be possessed of semi-aquatic properties, and used to play his pranks on 
water-mills while in the act of grinding the corn.” My first informant, 
Mr. Robert Sinclair, to whom, as well as to his son, I am greatly 
indebted for excellent communications, added :—“ When young, I saw 
the ruins of a water-mill which tradition said had been deserted because 
of the Nuggle.” 

Both the suggestive name and the quglities of this mythic horse 
deeply aroused my interest, for they seemed to fit in wonderfully with 
the elaborate system of the Germanic Water-Cult—a form of worship 
‘which may have preceded, or for some time gone side by side, with the 
Asa Religion, and which was only fased into the latter after a hostile 
struggle dimly recorded in the Edda. I, therefore, continued inquiries 
about the connections of this gruesome phantom? figure of the waves. 
In reply to various questions—especially as to whether its name was ` 
connected with any Shetlandic word referring to water—I received the 
following :— 


“ With regard to tho legendary attributes of the Nuggle, he was believed to 
‘be more decaitful than courageous; and his sole bent seemed to be to play mis- 
‘chievous pranks on the human race. I am not aware of any Shetland word 
that connects the name with water, but the tradition is that the Nuggle was 
never found at any distance from the water; generally frequenting a footpath 
near a loch or a burn on which water-mills were built. The object the Nugzle 
had in frequenting footpaths near a loch, was to offer his services to any unsus- 
pecting wayfarer who might feel disposed to take advantage of them, in order to 
facilitate his progress, if likely to be benighted. In form he was exnctly like a 
pony, with the exception of his tail, which was said to resemble the rim of a 
wheel, but which he cunningly kept concealed between his hind legs, when he 
meant to victimise any podestrian; and woe be to the man who bestrode him - 
without examining that appendage! It was not stated whether he used his tail 
as a means of locomotion or not; but no sooner had he felt the weight of his 
victim, than wjth lightning speed he flew into tho water, afd the equestrian 
found himself submerged beyond his depth, and if he ever gamed the shore, it 
was no fault .of the Nuggle. He did not, however, attempt attack; but it is said 
when tho rider got his head above water, he saw him lisappear in cloudy vapour 
or blue flame,” 
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Mr. Robert Sinclair further wro :— ' 

“ This was one of his pranks; the other one was®alleged to be played om 
people grinding corn at the water-mill.s All of a sudden the mill would stand 
still, while the water was running on the wheel, or ‘tirl,’ in full power. This 
was very unpleasant to an individual who was alone in the mill in the night— 
perhaps a mile from the nearest labitation. The: cure for this was to throw a 
fire-brand down the ‘lighting-hole’ in the ‘looder.’*- It appears the miscreant 
can't stand fire, for no sooner is the cure applied than he lets go his hold of the 
‘ tirl,’ and the a e in motion, Numerous instances are recorded,, 
illustrating both these p of his propensity to work mischief.” 

In answer to further inquiries I learnt from Mr. Arthur Laurenson, 
of Lerwick, whose critical discernment in matters of Germanic mytho- 
logy has been admirably proved before, that he was fortunate enough, 
after some research, to meet with a man quite recently who had seer 
the “ Nuggle.” Mr. Laurenson says :— 

“The man is, a very worthy, ‘decent? man (as they call a sensible, well- 
behaved person here), and well known to me from childhood. But I certainly 
never would have supposed that he believed in the ‘Nyuggle,’ had we not acci- 
dentally come on the subject. He told me that, when a young man, one night 
his sister and he were coming down by a ‘burn,’ each carrying a lighted brand 
to show them their way, a very common mode of lighting up the path in the 
Shetland country districts in winter. The night was very dark. Some sparke, 
from their brands blew into the water, and that moment ‘a creature like u 
Shetland horse’ rose in the middle of the burn, rushed down stream, straight out 
the mouth of the.burn, and awdy into the sea, They were then near the sen ; 
and they saw it vanish therein. Then they knew it was the ‘ Njuggle,’ because, 
when fire touches the water, he rushes off. My informant had a friend who one 
night was grinding in his mill. Suddenly the mill stopped. He suspected it was. 

‘ the ‘Njuggle,’ and slipped a lighted brand down the shaft-hole of the mill. When 
it touched the watar, the wheel went round again, as before, the Njuggle having let 
it go. He is of a grey colour. So far I learnt about this semi-aquatic beast.” 
-Now, if it should appear strange that, even in our comparatively, 
enlightened days, an otherwise worthy, “decent,” and well-behaved. 
man should, in company with his sister, have soen the Nuggle, we must 
not forget that an imagination trained in the superstitious beliefs 
prevalent during many thousands of years is easily roused to wondrous 
conceptions, especially at night, in the flickering light of a torch borne- 
over a rocky path in sight of the ever-changeful and sometimes phos- 
phorescent sea. Myth-makers may sometimes be persons of a deceitful 
character ; but the vast majority of them are simply the victims of their 
own creed, credulity, or morbid hallucination. Luther once passed. 
through a stage of strong free-thinking; yet at another time he 
acthally threw the inkstand at the head of the Devil, and never doubted ~ 
that he had “seen him.” It is not the purpose of this article to enter 
into the psychological explanation of those pretended spuke visions ;. 
nor need the existence, in the sea, of beings like the big walrus, the- 
manatee, or seacow, and other sirenoids, or of the minute but beauti- 
fully-shaped little sea-horse, be dwelt upon, whose figurés may have 
+ Only a kn f th i f the Shetland mill could,make thi in- 
telligible "Bs ia oy pat i ia dhol of such a kind that anything cropped als 
must fall into the water-way, as it passos the vertical wheal, or “tirl,” by f 
driveææ; which space, on such occamons, 1s suppoeed to be occupied by the cunning Nuggle. 
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been interwoven with mythological gdeas. Be it enough to say that 
when we find a clergyman in modern times justifying his disbelief in 
the existence of Water-Cows in a þærticular Scotch lake, not by the 
non-existence of such monsters, but from the want of sufficient room 
for them in the small loch of Pitlundy,* a simple Shetlander may well 
be exculpated if his folklare-nurtured fancy plays him a trick at night. 

In answer to still-continued inquiries I received from Mr. George 
Sinclair, who had formerly furnished me with the text of the long-lost 

“ Arthur Knight” spell-song, the following communication, dated 
Dunedin, New Zealand, where he at present resides :— È 

“ The Water Nuggle—aleo called in some parts of Shetland the SHOEPULTIE— 
resembles the Scotch Water Kelpie strongly in almost every particular, save the 
tail. He was like an ordinary Shetland pony in all but the tail, which was like a 
large wheel, which he knew how to conceal between his hind-legs, as also hoy 
to use on certain occasions as a propeller. His habits were peculiar: always living 
near a loch, or burn, or in the immediate vicinity of watermills; sometimes annoy- 
ing the women, or anyone who might be milling, by holding the ‘tir! and s0 stop~ 
ping the grinding. There was, however, a very ready remedy for this trick; a fire- 
brand thrown down by the side of the lightening tree (the upright) was enough 
for him; he would then let go his hold, and the tirl would revolve as before. 
Like the Kelpie, he was never spiteful; that i is, he ‘vould never resent an injury 
done him. Another, and more dangerous trick of hie was, at twilight, to place 
himself close to a path near a loch’ in an inviting position to alluro any unfdr- 
tunato passer by on to his neck ; and the very moment any fool took the advan- 
tage, he would find the advantage all on the other side—discover himself in the 
middle of the loch—and would see the track of the accommpdating animal ina 
broad streak of blus fire across the water. There is not a single instance, so far 
ns my knowledge goes, of any one losing their life in this way. His tricks were 
always seasoned with mercy.” 

It need scarcely be remarked that any seeming discrepancy between 
the character given in various localitics to a mythic form, easily 
explains itself from the often ambiguous, dualistic, allotropic nature 
of the element which that form represents; or the cause of the 
contradictory accounts may be found in a deterioration of the myth. 
Water, like fire, is both beneficial and destructive. Water and Tire 
are combined in the same thunder-cloud. The watery vapour that rises 
from below, becomes charged with electricity, and once more descends 
as lightning and rain. Most myths contain, under symbolical images, 
a trace of this apparent contradiction in the phenomena of Nature. 
Thus, we may at one place hear that a water-sprite, or water-horse, 
malignantly tries to drown ae rider; at another, that his tricks ware 
“ always seasoned with mercy.” At a third place, he may, Protéus- 
like, be alternately represented as a friend or a foe. 


lII. 


A word has now to be said about the ‘pronunciation? of the name of 
the Nuggle, as it sheds light upon his connection with other semi-» 
divine and divifie creatures, phantom or fairy figures, of the Germanie 


* See Lieut-OoL Forbes Leslie's “ Early Races of Sootland,” vol. i, p. 146. i 
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Water Cult. According to Mr. jaurenson, the word is generally pro- 
nounced “ Njuggle,” or “ Nyuggle.” This “ yẹ after an initial conso- 
nant, he says, is frequent in Shetlendic. The “u” sound is pronounced - | 
short, and rather like “ 4,” or perhaps in some mouths like “6,” (Njdggle). 
I may say here, in passing, that the insertion of this “ y” or “J” sound, 
- in northern speech, evidently explains the alight difference between the 
initial syllable in the names of the Norse sea-god Njérdr or Nidrd, and 
of the German goddess Nerthus (formerly misread “ Hertha”), whom 
Tacitus mentions, and who at one time must have been Nidrd’s wife. 

Tf wo leate out the peculiar insertion of the’ “y” or “‘j” sound in 
Njöggle—a sound which in pronunciation, I learn, is somewhat quickly 
slurred over—we would get the name of the Shetlandic sea-horse, in a 
German form, somewhat like Nuckel or Nockel.. Now we really find, in 
German folk-lore, both a Nicxex and a Nocxen as a water-spirit; and 
here and there he still appears in Germany, too, in the guise of a horse. 

~. The worship of goblins and gods often arose from a previous worship of 
beasts who, when they had at last become refined into the figure of a 
humanised deity, still remained with that deity as symbolical attributes. 
The cow-headed Isis ; the cow-shaped Athyr (the Egyptian Venus) ; the 
dog-headed Anubis ; the lion-headed Neith (the Egyptian Minerva); the 
originally owl-faced Athéné, and the ox-eyed or rather cow-visaged Héré— 
both of which forms have been proved by Dr. Schliemann’s splendid and 
unrivalled excavations*—are readily occurring instances. I think there 
are traces of ancient animal worship iñ Germanic mythology, from which 
similar references may be drawn in regard to Odin ( horse), Thor (he- 
goat and bear), and Freia (cow; swan, or duck; cat, &c.) No wonder 
that the ShetlandiceNjiggle should, on German’ soil, recur both as a 
shorse-shaped Niglo, and as a humanized Brother Nockel. 

On St. Nicholas-day, Dr. Quitsmarn relates, the millers in Upper ` 
_Austria still throw food and worn-out garments into the flood, in order 
to pacify the Water-spirit for the next year; and this spirit sometimes 
wises in the shape of a horse. In reply to a public appeal I latterly 
made in the German Press as to whether similar tales were still current 
in our country, I received the following from Vienna :+— 


“In autumn, 1872, I met an the esplanade, at Ischl my former Professor, the 
then Instructor of His Royal and Imperial Highness the Crown Prince, Professor 
Greistorfer, who, I regret to say, died two years ago. Going along the Traun 
river, we spoke of water-sprites; and Professor Greistorfer, a profound con- 
neisseur of all that refers to Styria and the Styrian dialect, told me, among other 
things, the following :—‘ The nixes that dwell in the waves, are, in the Styrian tales, 
of surpassingly beautiful shape, and the very model of charmful attractiveness. ' 
Often it happens that a youth inspires them with love, and then they change 
themselves into water-horses, in order to carry him on their back into their 

“crystal realm. When they have assumed horse form, they are called Wasser- 
Nickeln.(Water-Nickels). They fake the life of the youth they have,carried away.’” 
° * Compare his “ M > end “ Ilios,” in which latter work there are unanswerable and 
ananswered. proofs of his former i . x 
‘+ Letter of Mr. Edward Payer, of the Austrian ‘‘Credit-Anstalt for Handel und 
Gewerbe.” : f : 
e 


a e 
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Here it is the female nixes that, assumo horse (or mare) form. 
Poetically, the same idoe has been worked out, under the guise of a 
. male Ruler of the Waters, by Mr. Mt @. Lewis (author of “Tales of 
‘Wonder ;” 1801) :— - 
“¢ Ascend this steed with me, my dear ! 
We needs must cross the streamlet here. - 
Ride boldly in! The billows sleep.’ 
Thus spake the Water-King The maid 
Her traitor-bridegioom’s wish obey'd. 


And soon sho saw the courser lave 
Delighted in his parent wave.” 


In recent communications I have received from Miss M. Sunder, in 
Ibbenbiiren (Westphalia), it is stated that a white horse still haunts 
the neighbourhood of the water near some Hanoverian towns. The 
white horse is an ancientSaxon symbol. As a sacred animal used for 
purposes of prophecy, we find the snow-white horse already among 
the Germans of Tacitus. Again, the white horse appears as a proper. 
gift to chieftains among the Thrakians visited by Xenophon, whom I 
hold to have been kindred to the Teutons. In Westphalia, according to 
Miss Sunder, a spectral horse is spoken of as “a foal of light colour; 
or, as others will have it, glowing like fire.” This foal, too, haunts the 
neighbourhood of mountain-streamlets and water-mills. Near Ibben- 
biren, a region where three brooks meet, is the home of the Biek-Isel 
tale; in which we seo the Water-Horse converted into an Ass of the 
Brook. A further corruption of tthe myth makes the ‘Biek-Isel “ fall 
first as a wet bag from the tower of the Evangelical Church; on 
touching the ground, the bag changes into an ass, and then the latter 
runs down, and afterwards up, the brook!” This ghostly donkey, also, 
is of light colour, and has glowing eyes. Forty years ago, children 
still frightened each other with the cry: “Dor kiimp de Biek-Isel an !” 
(There comes the Ass of the Brook !) 


Iv. 


It is clear, from the foregoing, that the water-stallion of this 
country’s outermost Thule is the same as the Icelandic and Scandi- 
‘pavian Nyk, or Nök, or Nékken—a water-spirit in horse-form, who 
appears in all Teutonic lands. He properly belongs to the pellucid 
stables of Nikar, a Germanic sea-god into whose shape All-Father has 
thrown himself—perhaps after the Vana Cult had been replaced by 
the Asa system. ‘Poseidon was called the Zeus of the Sea. Odin was 
a ruler of the deep through one of his incarnations, as we.see from 


Eddic registers of his numerous aliases. * Evidently in his quality as : 


* In the “Lay of Grimnir” forty-two namos of Od®h are‘given. Im the Prose Edda, 
Gylt's Incantation first gives twelve names of his, as many asthe year has months. After- 
wards more than names are mentioned ; and Gylf, the Inqurrer, who learns them with 
astonishment in the venly Hall af is told ghat most of those names arose from 
the difference of tongues, others from the many journeys and wonderful undertakings of 
Odin, which are recorded in old sagas. (‘‘ Gylfaginnting ;” 20.) 

e 
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a chief water deity, he bore the pame of Nikarr, and Nikus, or Hhikar 
and Hnikudr,—variations which ‘mark different Norse dialects. To the 
Icelandic Nikarr cotresponds san Augl Anzgn Nicor ; ; to Nikus, an 
Old High German water-spirit Nichus. . 

The character of Odin-Nikar as a Teutonic Sean is provable in 
various ways. In the Sagas he often appears as a ferryman. ‘To ships | 
he gives favourable wind ; hence one of his appellations, Oskabyrr, which 
has its counterpart in an expression long lingering in mediæval German 
—namely, Waunschwint. Oski (Wunsch) was one of Odin-Wodan’s 
surnames.? When Simrock, whose views are otherwise so carefully 
supported, points out that, in the second lay of Sigurd the Dragon-killer, 
Nikar, or Hnikar, seems to mean a God of Battle, rather than a water-' 
deity related to Nichus and the Nixes, he apparently forgets that the 
wholo contest of that song refers to waterfall, river (the Rhine), and sez. 
A battle near the cape or shore, which is mentioned in the lay, would 
„easily “gladden Hugin,” one of Odin’s ravens. So also is the allitera- 
_ tive allusion to Odin as Herteitr and Hnikar, in Grimnir’s Lay, to which 

Simrock further refers, by no means contradictory, as he seems to 
think ; for the Water-god would, with a Germanic viking race, certainly 
not, lose his quality as a martial Leader of Hosts. 

In the Edda (Odin’s Rune-eong) , the great God says of himself :— 

For the ninth I know : if I stand in need 
My bark on the water to save, 
eT can the wind on tho waves allay i 
And still the sea. ° A 

No wonder that old writers, when mentioning the idola of the 
Northmen, said. the latter worshipped; in the place of God-Father, 
Neptune; and in tħe place of Jesus Christ, Jupiter. Neptune stands 
here for Odin-Nikar ; Jupiter (tonans), for Thor. These were, indeed, 
two of the three chief Gods in a great Scandinavian temple. 

In folk-lore, the figure of Odin-Nikor, or Wodan-Nichus, has’ ben 
diffused into a host of water-sprites, male and female, whose names— 
Nocks and Nixes, that is Nickses ; or Neckers, Nickers, Nockens, Nickels, 
and Nickels—all point to the same root from which the name of Nikar, 
âs- well as that of the mystic Watcr-Horse, Nuggle, is derived. 
From the same root, the German river Neckar is in all likelihood 
named. In English demonology, when the Christian creed came in, 
the once powerful Nikor* was pushed into the dark back-ground as “ Old 
Nick.” . In the legendary lore of the Roman Church, he was replaced 

3 am a word common to all Tentonio languages ; A. B aicor; Engl sick; German, mie; 

nise; modern Norse ayk; Sw od. näcim=a soa-goblin. One as tempted to 


dk nd 
kagat that the Latin Neptunus (p= g) may be related to this Teutonic word 
“niek,” a fabulous water-goblin, mostly appearing in the shape of a grey EE ed 
em from lakeas. to be by its inv hoofs. . . The Nykr 1s the Proteus 
of the Northern “tales, ay Sesh many s i — the grammatical term a 
kind ot change in a po eee i 
in called aykb or nòk Galton) ars ù Tealan Tota Dictionary,” by Bichard Cleasby + 
enlarged and oom eted by Gudbrand Vigfurzon. For my own part, I believe the “n,” 
“ne,” eae ‘ni? which ocoftrs in the names of water-datios and spirits, and of lakes, 
among many pations, to be the root of a word meanmg water. 
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by St. Nicholas. These are facts which admit of no doubt. In 

German Christian mumnferies, Wodan, Thor, or Thunar, and Freia, 
still appear under a travesty which" Yet leaves them recognizable ; 
and there we see Wodan-Nichus stalking forth under the name of 
Pelz-Nickel—a terrifying figure 1 well remember from childhood, as 
well as the white-robed good fay, called Christ-Kindchen (Christ-Child), 
who replaced the German Goddess of Love, a dispenser of good things. 

In Bavaria, the tradition of Wodan-Nichus is continued by a mythic 
figure called Niglo, or Nikla, whom I have before mentioned. The 
throwing in of food and raiment into the stream, on St. Nicholas-day, 
is beyond question an old sacrificial custom for the propitiation of the 
Water-god. 

Even as Odin rode on a grey or a white horse, so the Roman Catholic 
Saint, in the German Church Jegénd, rides ona similar steed. At the 
Binger Loch, on the Rhine, as well as at many another place, his 
image stands, or stood, as that of a patron of skippers. St. Nicholas, 
when making a voyage to the Holy Land, is said to have caused by his 
prayers a`tempest to be stilled. On another occasion, he personally 
appeared to some sailors who had appealed to his aid, and saved them 
from. shipwreck. The substitution of St. Nicholas for Nikor, who, as 
above shown, was in the habit of stilling tempests on the sea, and saving 
ships from being swamped, is thus early accounted for. 

_ In these matters, the Roman Church proceeded on a system. ‘There 
is a letter by Pope Gregory the Great, addressed to the Abbot Mellitus, 
and referring to the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, in which very 
remarkable rules are laid down for the conversion of the heathen 
Germans. It is recommended in that letter not to destroy the temples 
of the Pagans, but to sprinkle them with holy water, so that the people 
should be accustomed, at the places consecrated by long habit, to tho 
worship of the true God. The sacrificial repasts, made of bull’s meat 
in honour of the Gods, were to be changed into sacrificial meals in 
honour of the Holy Martyrs. On the festive days of the Saints, the 
people might, as of old, encamp round the churches which had once 
been heathen temples, in tents made of branches; slaughtering beasts im 
the traditional fashion and eating their flesh, but invoking God instead 
of the Demons. So far the letter of the Pope. To this day there are 
German festivals which have thus been preserved since the days wher 
the Wodan religion flourished among us. . ° 

Bishop Daniel of Winchester strongly impressed upon Bonifacius, 
or Winifred, the “ Apostle of the Germans,” the necessity of proceeding 
cautiously in the struggle against Heathendom. Bonifacius was told 
not to contradict at once the genealogies of the German divine circle, 
but rather to try proving from them that those Gods, being created by 
sexual intercourse, must have been men. However, Bonifacius set this 
counsel at nought; he would have nothing*to do with. any consideration 
for the “ hellish powers” of the German religion. Acting upon this 


nin 


salie” 


. bring out the partly deceitful and impish, partly goodnaturedly playful, 
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notion, he felled the sacred oak of the God of Thunder in Hesse, and 
éverywhere overthrew images by force, but ‘wes at last killed by the 
indignant oruga of Wo@ah in West Friesland. 


s 


v. 


„Slightly as the tales o given about the Shetlandic water-horse’s 
doings only vary, I have put them side’by side, in order the better to 


character of the Nuggle. The same character attaches to most water- 
sprites. ‘Ihe-variablencss of the liquid element, its dangerously unstable 
and even treacherous nature, combined with its useful and wholesome 
qualities, led to these various views about the mythic water-beings. 
A similar double character attaches, from like reasons, to not a few of 


. the Fire-gods—even, i ‘in some measure, to Loki. 


It may seem strange that, though Fire is the’ cure for the wiles of 
the Nuggle, he himself should vanish “in a broad streak, of blue fire.” 
‘In the creed of the Teutons, of the Greeks, of the Iranians, of the Vedjc 


Indians, Water-gods are, however, frequently at the same time Fire-gods, 


or procreators of fire. In a natural sense this is easily understood: 
water and fire dwelling together in the Cloud Sea, which is pregnant 
with the forked ray. Tn the fabling fancy of a primitive people the 
phenomena of the Karth* are readily transferred and transfigured into 
the sky above ; and that which occurs in the vast water-house of the 
Heavens, is equally applied to sea and lake, to river and bourne. 

. Proteus changes from water to fire.* Athéné Tritogeneia, who 
unite water and fire in herself, was the daughter of Triton, or of 
Poseidon and thg nymph Tritonis. Polyphemus, the Kyklops and 
volcanic worker, was’ Poseidon’s offspring. Thetis, the sea-goddess, the 
daughter of Nereus, at night purifies her son Achilleus in divine fire. 
Aphrodite, the foam-born, is wedded to Hephaistos, Phthah, the 
Egyptian Vulcan, carries in his hand the lotos-flower, which is con- . 
nected in India and in Greece with an Aphroditean water-cult. Among 
the Persians and the Indians, Ahura Marda and Varuna, who sym- 
bolize, or are identical with, the heayenly Cloud Sea, were fathers of Gods 
of Fire, Thunder, and Lightning. The bow of Indra, who thrones in 
the welkin, is kept by the sea-gods. From that bow, terrible fire-darts 
are shot. Indra, the thousand-eyed lord of the atmosphere, , who 


sends forth lightning and thunderbolts, is himself called the Water- 


born ahd the Son of the Waters. Varuna, the All-Surrounder and 
Supreme Ruler—whose counterpart in name, as well as in many of his 
aualities, is the Greek Ouranos—in later times became a god of the seas 
and the rivers. He had a fish for his symbol. Perhaps we have a clue 
here of the meaning of the myth about Apollo, the Sun-god, jumping. 
into the sea in the form of a colossal dolphin, and of the Teutonic tale 
about the Fire-god Loki esqaping from the clutches of the dwellers in 
= by throwing fimself into a waterfall in the shape of a salmon. 
a +. Odyssey,” iv. 418. : 


v 
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Loki’s name signifies the Flame (Germ. Lohe). Nevertheless, he is 
the father both of the Wolf Fenrir (the Roarer from the Deep), who is 


also called Wanar-gandr, *that is, Water-wolf, and of the Midgard © 


Snake, which represents the world-encirtlfig sea From Fenrir’s eyes 
and nose, fire glows; yet Fenrir, as the name proves, must originally 
have been a mythic being of the stormy waves. He is a water-wolf; 
but in old poems his name is also used as a synonym for fire. His 
progenitor, Loki, is said to have once lain, in monster shape, in the 
Grove of Hot Springs. Albeit a fire-god, Loki is the “confidant of 
the whale.” Under another name he is known os Loptr, that is, the 
Aerial, who dwells-aloft ; and this aérial character connects him’ with the 
waters of Heaven. Freyja and Freyr, the offspring of a sea-god, aro, in 


one of their aspects, typical solar deities. Their father, Niörd, who _ 


has a dwelling in Asgard, was said to be able to still both water and 
fire. Wate, the German water-giant, was the father of Wieland, or 
Wayland the Smith, a German Vulcan. 


This permutable character of divine and semi-divine figures shows ` 


that the myth-poets or philosophical symbolists of primitive races already 
understood, or at least had a good glimpse of, the connection between 
apparently ogntradictary cosmical phenomena above and below. 

The combination of water and fire in the phosphorescence of the sea 
is another fact which must have struck the fangy of myth-making races. 
Of late, this brilliancy of the brine has been explained as arising, in an 
agitated sea, from a process of part-combustion in minpte, jelly-like 
animalcule. With early nations the golden fire-glow of the vasty deep 
may easily have led to the notion of its being the reflex of a submarine 
divine dwelling in which golden treasures are hoarded. Hence Poseidon 
and Amphitrite dwell in a luminous, glistening palace ef gold. At Aigai 
the Greek sea-god had even golden horses; he carried a golden whip; 
and he was clad in gold. It has been inferred therefrom that Poseidon, 
in ancient times, was identical with a sun-god similar to the Vedic 
Savitri.” 

Again, Aegir, or Oegir, a Teutonic sea-god, dwells in a palace in 
which a light is shed as from shining gold. He has two servants, 
whose names signify the Captor of Fire and the Kindler of Flames. 
In name and qualities, Aegir correspords to Okeanos, unless those are 
right who derive Aegir’s name from the same root as Ahi, or Agni 
(Ignis), the Vedic god with the red horses, who represents the sun, 
lightning, and fire. In a Vedic hymn, where the waters are praised ase 
the all-healing element and as the very sources of immortality, Agni, 
the All-Blessing, i is said to be contained in the waters. So also, in the 
Anglo-Saxon epic, the Sea Hall of the Grendel Monster srhioaet: mother 
is a Mer-lady, glistens with a fiery glimmer; “in the flood there are 
flames.”’+ Fiery dragons, or worms, in many “Teutonic tales, infest fens 
and lakes; such dragons also haunt many a Scotch loch. The Ger- 


* Kuhn, “ Zeitschrift far vergloich aa Sekt 
+ “ Beowulf” (“The Moor, TA if mgri 
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manic name of these flaming monsters—Lindwurm—points to the water. 
Will-o’-the-wisps and fire-draggns are the nas produce of marshy 
fens. 

Thus the commutable properties of Nature’s chemical elements are » 
embodied in a mass of fanciful forms, of which the examples might bo 
largely multiplied. 

In mythology, ideas seemingly the most divergent are locked together 
as in a magic circle. To all appearance the wheel-shaped_ tail: of the 
Shetland water-horse is itself a fire-symbol. The sun-wheel was the 
symbol of Freia, the daughter of a sea-god, and who was a goddess of 
Love as well as of the Sun. To this day, at their solstice festivals, 
German peasant lads still set tarred wheels, wrapped in straw, on fire, 
when they roll them down the hills, singing songs in honour of their 
swecthearts. A solar, an Aphroditean, and a water cult are herc, 
unwittingly to the performers, combined. The fiery spark and the 
liquid element typify the mysteries of life-giving creation. I should, 
therefore, not wonder if the wheel-tail of the Shetlandic water-horse 
had once been looked upon, in the esoteric symbolism of Norso 
mythology, as creating, in svastika manner, the flames in which the 

. Nuggle disappears in the sea. 

In this connection it ought to be remembered that the theory of a a 
“wet beginning of things’—the theory of the origin of the world, of 
living beings, of races of men in especial, from water—is traceable in 
the Vedic, Assyrian, Hebrew, Greek, Germanic, and other cosmogonies. 
So far as animals and men are concerned, we might call it an carly 
“ Ascidian theory,” tallying with a well-known modern doctrine of 
physical science—say Haeckel’s. . Among the Greeks the procreation 
of semi-divine per8onages, or of human beings, is attributed to a stream, 
to a sea-stecr, to a river-god. The Stream, the Stecr, the God form 
the upward scale of an elementary worship gradually rising to zoomor- 
phism, and thence to anthropomorphism. The forefather of the German 
kingly race of the Merowings was said to have been a water-spirit in 
bull shape. He begot Merowech with a queen that was sleeping at tho 
beach, or mere-shore. An older tale gives the name of the first king 

. of the Franks, who was the son of that sea-steer, not as Merowech, bat 
as Clojo, which is derived from Aléjan (German dialect: liiejen), to low. 
The golden bull’s head found in King Childerich’s grave is supposed to 
be a symbol of this origin of the Merowings. At the firat dawn of 
«German history we find something similar. When the Kimbrians and 
Teutons, who came from the shores of the German Ocean and the 
Baltic, invaded Italy, they carried a brazen bull with them as a sacred 
image.*” 

Nov, tales relating to the Sea-Bull are easily transferred to the Ses- 
Horse. The two forms ‘are, in fact, convertible. In a number of 
Nether- German tales we find a black bull, or steer, instead of a horse, 


9 Eco Plutarch’ s ‘© Caius Marius.” 
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haunting the paths and bridges near a water. One of the brooks in 
Mecklenburg, where this occurred, bearg the significant name of Jung- 
fern Bek, or Virgins’ Botfrn. In Sheflană the horse-shaped Nugglo 
takes the place of the steer; and the stofy of the Nnggle “ annoying 
women” is, ] imagine, only a late echo of this ancient myth of the 
procreative faculty of water, which is figuratively embodied in the 
several quadrupeds in question. 


+ VI. 


In the most ancient Icelandic and Scandinavian sagas we hear of 
beautiful dapplo-grey horses, called Nikur or Nennir, who, rising from 
the waves, sometimes appear on river-bank or sea-shore. They are 
recognized by their hoofs being placed.the wrong way. Of this mystic 
creature it was said that—“ If any one mounts him, he throws himself 
with his victim into the water.” An unusual strength was ascribed to 
the Nikur. Yet, now and then, one of them let himself be caught, 
when he was apparently tamed and set to work. Thus—“ a man put 
an ingeniously-worked bridle on such a horse, and ploughed his fields 
with him ; but when the bridle accidentally broke, the Neck sprang like 
a fire a tho sea, dragging tho harrow with him down.” 

In other Norse tales it is laid down that the wondrous stallion, 
when taken, readily worked during the day,; but towards sunset he 
became unmanageable, tore the ground and stamped in it up to his 
fetlocks, and, at last, breaking out of the harness, ray away to the 
water, when he was never seen any more. The old Icelandic Landnáma- 
bok—the Book of Land Settlement—already records such an instance. 
There are German tales, too, about a dark nag rising from the mero 
waves, when it was caught and used for ploughing, but finally dragged 
the plough, the peasant, and his boys into the “ Devil’s Bath.” Some 
of these German folk-tales fit in, in the most remarkable manner, with 
the oldest Norse Sagas, although the German myth is, now and then, 
slightly corrupted by the introduction of the Pols of St. John’s day, 
and so forth.* 

Does not the following tale from elie read exactly like a 
Norse myth, but slightly Christianized ? 

There is a Black Lake, ar Devil’s Lake, near Neu-Schlommin; a 
small, but almost unfathomable, dark water. A labourer was harrowing 
near it; but the work not going on well, he called upon the Evil One 
for help, when a splendid, jet-black horse rushed up, in a wild gallop 
from the neighbouring lake. With lively neighing and mettlesomo 
scraping of the ground, the horse approached the godless man, allowing 
himself to be harneased in the place of the jaded mare, The field 
being thus tilled before twilight, the labourer jumped upon the back 
of the demoniacal steed, in order to rido home. With shrill nickering, 


~ Comp. Meoklenburg’s Volka-Sagen (“Der See or Teufels See bei Neu-Schlem- 
min’); von A, Nioderhoffer ; voL iy. pp. 48 and * ja 
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' and with fire darting from his nostrils, the stallion ran, in tremendous 


leaps, towards the lake; uae ya and horseman, together with the 
harrow, disappeared in a trice id the depth of the water. There, the 
punished labourer now sits ;fahd his plaintive cries are usually heard 
on St. John’s-day, when the harrow is seen swimming on the surface 
of the lake. j a 

Similar stories are found all over Scotland in sundry variations; the 
horse being known there under the general name of the Water-kelpie, 
who also has inverted hoofs. Such amphibious horses are said to have 
been ridden by Highlandmen to market. It is added that, when this 
had been “done, and the steed had escaped once more, it was after- 
wards torn to pieces by its supernatural kindred.* The character given 
to the Water-horse in the western parts of Scotland is that of a savage 
and vicious being, whilst the mystic kine are looked upon as friendly to 
man, and as foes of the equine water-spirit. 

On his part, Lieut.-Colonel Forbes Leslie, in his work on “ The Early 
Races of Scotland and their Monuments,” says of the Kelpie :— 

“ This demon seems to be a compound of various fiends posseming different 
forms. Sometimes it is described as wholly or partly human, as Merman or 
Mermaid; but mare commonly the shape assigned to it is that of a horse ora 
bull. The sounds of the Kelpie when heard in the storm; whether as the wild 


neighing or hoarse bellowing, is reckoned a sure presage of misfortunes. In form 
of a horse, the Kelpie is beliqred to emerge from the sea or a lake, and to tempt 


` the unwary to mount on his back, that he ma dash with his rider into the deptha 


of the flood. Legends regarding the Bull of the Waters, in some districts called 
the water Cow, a?e less poetical; but the fiend is generally unamiable, whether he, 
assumes the form of a handsome young man, of a horse, or of a bull.” 

Mythological variations of this kind are of frequent occurrence; and 
they become the more multicoloured or changeful, the further the tale 
has travelled from its source.t . 

Of the Kelpie, the Scotch counterpart of the Nuggle, Mr. George 
Sinclair remembers the following story :— 


“At a certain place called Maugie, in Aberdeenshire, one was utilized, and 


` made to cart stones to build a water-mill in the neighbourhood. I wns also told 


that the mill may be seen unto this day. When the building had been completed, 
the poor creature was heard to complain in the following words: 
‘ Bair back an’ Bair beens, ` 
‘At oaaed the BYill o’ Bfaugie’s steens.’ 
~ (Sore back and sore bones 
drove the Mill of Mangie’s stonas). 

Speech being attributed here to the mystic horse, the first step is, 
©, = J. T. Campbell's “ Popular Tales of the Western Highlands.” 

+ The gradual deterioration of a myth, and its final absorption into a Christianised legen- 
et Reagan illustrated in a report sent to me by Miss Nellie M. Moir, who writes = 
“There a Wator-kelpie near Montrose, where mamma was born. Hoe lived by a ‘red 
hengh,’ ani wandered in a den with loven feck horas, and retro tail She knew an old 
woman who spoke to him, quoting at which he ‘glided away.’. I hope this ri 
is understandable’ Here the water- is already travestied into a dsunmacet lene. 
man. Only the tolour of the “ Mbugh” still seems to remind us of tha firo ponerse 
pe: ties of the wheel-tail ef the N ; but even that colour may only be e result af the 
transformation’ of the Kelpie into a sulphuric Mephistopheles, . 

° Ro 
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wo to say, made for ‘his conversion into a higher, semi-divine form, 
approaching that of the man-lke deiti The tale itself, which goes the 
round in Aberdeenshire} is a dintingt survival from old Norse and 
German mythology. As ‘tothe meang of the story about a’ Nyk, or 
Kelpie, which represents both water and fire, being used for drawing 
a plough or carrying stones, I will not attempt a solution of “this 


steam-engine riddle.” But the utilitarian class of myth-explainers might. 


be inclined to see in it a vestige of an ancient and then once more 
forgotten invention—even as was, no doubt, the case with the artificial 
wings of Daidalos and Ikaros. 

Be that as it may, at all events the Scotch Water-Kelpie, Each 
Uisge (Water-Horse), and Tara Uisge (Water-Bull) tales, and the 
Glashtan and Euach Skeibh (Fairy Horse) stories of the Manx people 
are wonderfully like the Icelandic, Scandinavian, and German ones, 
down to minute details. The word “ Kelpie” is such that there is 
said to be no Gaelic word which could have been corrupted into it. 
Keltic scholars, to whom I had the question referred, answered that 
“Kelpie” could not be explained from Gaelic. One of them replied 
that it was Norse, so far as he knew. Mr. J. F. Campbell, who has 
collected the valuable “ Popular Tales of the West Highlands,” wrote :— 


“I have never found the word ‘ Kelpie ’ in use anywhere out of a town. . 


I do not believe that it is Celtic at all”? . 

Where, then, are we-to look’for its explanation, if not in Gaelic? 

Is the Kelpie, perhaps, after all, a sea-calf? (German,: Kalb.) 

An alternate lessening or magnifying of its fantastic forms is a well- 
known ' characteristic of mythology and folklore. Wodan, the gray- 
mantled Ruler of the Air and the Storms, now lingers in some tales as a 
gray mannikin, Grau-M&nnlein. Freia, the Goddess tf Love, the original 
Swan Virgin who sailed along the sky like a silvery cloud, has, in a rustic 
myth, become a—duck! The powerful God of Thunder, the Smasher 
of Giants, who oncé rode over the vault of heaven im a goat-drawn chariot, 
seems, in a children’s rhyme, which I remember, changed into. a nanny- 
goat. So the Water-Bull may have been modified down to a Calf, or 
Kelpie. ` ee f nn: 

No doubt, in Gaelic, Erse, or Kymric mythology, the same 
figure may occur which we meet with among Teutons or Greeks, 
without that figure being borrowed from a non-Keltic source. A 
Druidical well-worship, and a water-cult in general, existed among 
Kelis.as among other nations, though the Saxons were especially 


+ Thé same writer says do anid te ace a pats “Tho Wator-horse 
of the Gaelio folk-creed is supposed to be a horse that lives in the water, and is like a 
Borte bhas Nyed on shore. Sg pre meen peer eer 

with power aa bo rape af a man, and to deosire maidens and 

here take occasion to thank Miss Flora 

aaa Tr win anieations oe Soetad s a and Mr, John Jeremiah for some references to 
Keltio folklore. e 
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singled out as well-worshippers (fonticole), and the water-cult of 
the Scandinavian Teutons was the most elaborate one. Still, the 
question remains as to whether in peculias forms of that worship— 
namely, the Water-Bull and Watér-Horse myths—are to be regarded as of 
native Keltic or of Germanic origin ? 

Most religious systems contain layers upon layers of the moat different 
origin. And here it must not be forgotten what a deep imprint the 
Norse and German* race has made upon Scotland, and how long the 
Norwegians held sway there—not to speak of the existence of Germanic. 
tribes in Caledonia, as well as in what is now England and Ireland, at 
or before the time of the Romans. 

Mr. Thomas Keightley, in his “ Fairy Mythology,” says :— Picts, akin 
‘to the Scandinavians, early seized the Scottish Lowlands.” And again :— 
“Scotland has also its water-spirit, called Kelpie, who very exactly 

e corresponds to the Neck of the northern nations. This country is dlso 
the abode of Shellycoat, who haunts Shetland and the Orkneys.” 
Mr. John Hill Burton, in his “ History. of Scotland,’ writes :— 
“Whether as Picts, Saxons, or by any other name, however, we know 
that Scotland was inhabited by men of the Norse race, who brought 
‘with them the Scandinavian mythology—the religion of the Eddas—— 
retaining it until they were converted to Christianity.” ,The same, , 
author, referring to the prevalence of Germanic myths in Scotland, 
observes :—“ There were other powers to work evil upon mankind. 
Chief of these was the Neck, whence comes our Old Nick, and perhaps: 
the Nick Nivén, who is a chief among the Scotch witches, holding 
something like the place that Shakespeare gives to Hecate. .... In 
later times he was in the northern nations a mischievous. imp of the 
stream, like the Weter-kelpie of Scotland.” 

The Scottish story of the “ Black Bull of Norroway” ie is one of the many 
tales borrowed from a Teutonic source. That originally Norwegian story, 
too, has its modified counterpart in a German tale. Norway holds a pro- 
minent position as regards influence on Shetlandic and Scottish folklore. 
Among the bits of heathen Norse poetry recently sent to me, a apell-song, 

t (A charter granted between 4.p. 1171 and 1190, by David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
brother of the Scottish King, to Maloolm, son of Bartholf, the ancestor of the famihes of 


ı the name of Leslie, is addressed to all true subjects, lay or clerical, Francis, Angis, Fla- 
mingis, et Sootis. ig before io dats of than thas sles eee the Boandmavian entirely 


t 


+ Tha Chaukian and Menapian tribal names in Ireland, and Tacitus’ remark on the 
Sah Britain by ‘Teuton tribes, Dei In regard to the earl yre-Roman settle- 
tribes, 


is a name of Odin; see ‘ Deathsong af Lodbroa’ . it Veteres ani tho Soundiverien 
Odin bò idêntioal, we are thus furnished with evidenoo ef the early settlement of the 
Teutonio tribes in England.”’ Vithrir ari. Ja, indeed, one of the twelve names of the great 
' Germanic 


God. It is repeatedly mentioned both in the Divine of the Edda and in 
the Prose Edda which contains ie exegetic catechism of the N Teutanio race. The 
‘Frisian Sea” j ), is, the Firth of Forth, in the north, and the ‘‘ Saxon 
Shore,” so called in Roman tim southern are | evidence of early 
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or charm for the cure of an illness, which is still current in Shetland, and 
which bears marks of the staff-rime in the later weakened form, begins 
with these words: “ A finn cam ow’ fa Noraway.” Of these mystic 
water-beings—the finns who have intefcourse with the human race— 
something more will have’ to be said hereafter. They have certainly 
nothing to do with the Finnic or Ugrian race. 

Under a Keltic garb, not a few Germanic myths are evidently hidden 
in the Highlands—even as the physical appearance of some of the men 
there, together with the names of several places, still points to that 
former Norse connection. Nearly every Scotch loch has a Water- 
horse or Water-bull story. Mr. J. F. Campbell, in his “ West 
Highland Tales,” says, in regard to the Water-kelpie, that “the tales 
of Norwegian sailors are similar in this respect,” and that “ the Celtic 
character has, in fact, much which savours of a tribe who are boatmen 
by compulsion, and would be horsemen if they could. Though the? 
western islanders are fearless boatmen, and brave a terrible sea in very 
frail boats, very few of them are in the Royal Navy, and there are not 
many who are professed sailors.” Speaking of the Dragon which 
haunts Highland sea-lochs, Mr. Campbell observes that Gaelic stories 
surely had the same origin as the Norse sea-serpent and the great sea- 
snake in the Edda which encircled the whole earth. “The bodily shape 
might have been that of a survivor of an extinct species, the attributes 
those of a sea-god.” 

Scotch fay-lore also shows strong traces of Germanic influence. 
Loch Nigdal boasts of a Nix “with long yellow hair, like ripe 
corn ;”* and this same yellow Germanic hair is the mark of other 
Scotch and also Welsh nymphs, exactly as of the German ones. 
Nigdal itself—the name both of a lake and of a®rock near it—is a 
significant word, apparently in connection with the tribe of the 
Nickers, Necks, or Nixes, as well as of the Nuggle. 


VI. 


It is a noteworthy point, that in Welsh folklore the typical Water- 
Horse and Water-Bull should be wanting, whilst Scotland has them, 
and even Ireland has its Elf Bull, So far as I am awarc, Welsh tales 
speak only, here and there, of water-cows, or of sheep mystically con- 
nected with the lakes. The fact is, Wales—barring its Flemish 
immigration—is a far more purely Keltic, or rather Kelt-Iberian, 
country than Ireland is. In Wales, consequently, the remnants ofa 
water-worship creed are less numerous. 

In Ireland, as in Scotland, the Northmen were for centuries invaders 
or rulers under the name of Eastmen, Danes, Lochlanners, and so forth. 

A seo; bese waved. wie 


Sure Ingborg’s, that like gold-net trembles 
. Round rose and lily, hers 


(Legnér’s " Fridthjofs Saga ;”’ translated by George Stepheng i. 18.) 
P2 
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These viking “ sea-swords” and “scaly monsters” from over the northern 
waters must have left a great degl of their wondrous water-tales in the 
countries they overran and held }for a while. ° Their blood, too, is still 
recognizable in some Irish t}pes. In the.Isle of Man, where the 
Northmen also ruled for centuries, we again come upon the Water-Horse 
under the name of Glashtin, Glashtan, or Glashan (glaise, glais, or glas, 
in Keltic speech, signifies a small stream; glas also the sea). Tho 
Manx Water-Horse, furthermore, occurs under the name of the Euach 
Skeibh, or Fairy Stallion. Of the Glashtan it is: said, as of tho 
Shetlandic Nuggle, and the Scotch Kelpie, that he “ attacks lonely 
women.” .” v : 
It is different in Wales, where the Germanic race has made but a 
slight imprint. No doubt, water-worship is to be found among the 
Keltic ' race in various forms. We need only refer to such divine or 
> semi-divine figures as Divona, whom the Roman poet Ausonius men- 
tions; to Onvana, Fynon, Gwenidw, and other Kymric goddesses of the 
deep ; or to Dylan, the Son of the Wave. Some of these-latter forms 
are, however, of doubtful Kymric genuineness. Among the tales about 
water-demous, there is one in the Welsh’ Triads about the Afanc, 
which has.a curious contact, on the one hand, with the Biblical story of 
the Flood, on the other with Vedic myths.“ There are also in Welsh 
folk-lore a few stories abopt mystic cows that come up from lakes and 
mingle with the cattle of farmers, much to thc advantage of the latter’s 
-dairy produce. , i. 
But the peculiar Scottish, Shetlandic, Icelandic, Scandinavian, and 
-German myths about Water-bulls aud Water-horses are absent in 
Wales. : i 
.Tho mermaid an Lady of the Lake stories also are less strongly 
-developed on Kymric ground, in comparison with the prolific imagery of 
the Teutonic water-cult, though Wales is otherwise fertile enough in 
mythological creations. Nix-tales are, however, numerous in the Isle of 
Man where the Northmen had been for centuries. “ Mermen and mer- 
maids ”—says Mr. G. Waldron, in “The History and Description of 
the Isle of Man” (London, 1744)— have been frequently seen. Many 
surprising stories of these amphibious creatures have I been told... .. 
There is not a creek or cranny in this island, but what is haunted eithe 


+ The Rev John Davies, a Sanskrit scholar to whom I am indebted for some 
Keltio indications, writes :—‘‘ Ther zs a corivus myth ical reference to a water—demon, 
called Afanc, in the Old Welsh Triads. The story ihcludes a pre-Christian tradition, It 
is this: ‘The ship of Nefydd naf Neifion (Divine Lord of the Waters) carried in it a male and 
sepale of overy animal, wlan the lako g ot- 
' the Afano out of th by the branched oxen of Hu Gadarn (Hu the Mighty), so that-1 
` burst out ne more.’ Hn is bably a contracted form of Huan, a name for the Sun. He 
ee ad ene te first 

pre- ic age. The oxen of the God are said to bellow in the thunder; hence we may 
mfer thet the Afano rgprdsentysthe dark cloud-demon carried off Hnuan’s bulls. 
In the Rig Veda, Indra im sometimes called the Bull, and sometimes his underbolt is so 
called. (R. Y. x, 8, 2, and i, 83, 18.) It is used to deliver the cows (the clouds) from the- 


moneter of C arkneda that controls them, or to alay the monster by its fierce blows (R. V. 
1, 38, 10, 1L) -0 ‘ 
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with fairies or ghosts.” As to the Lake Fairies, people “are not in the ` 
least afraid of them, but®on the con rejoice whenever visited by 
them, as supposing them Friends to Maffkind, and that they never come . 
without bringing good fortune along with them.” 

I may point out here that Freyr and Freyja, who were connected with 
the Vana circle of Germanic Water-Deities, and their father, the sea- 
god Njord,* were eminently bringers of fortune. To this day, there- 
fore, women in Berlin and elsewhere—as is well known to German 
officials who have to do with the department of lost things—carry in 
their purses a dozen or more fish-scales, which, they think, “ brings luck 
and money.” 

As to the Welah Nix-tales, some of these are perhaps traceable to 
the Flemish, that is, Nether German, immigration.t It is noteworthy 
also that Kymric lake-nymphs, too, should have yellow hair, blue eyes, ° 
and rosy cheeks, exactly like those of Germany. Such striking 
characteristics are at all events not mentioned without reason in the 
mythological tales or ancestral stories of primitive races, Thus, Hellenic 
heroes, and even deities were pot unfrequently described as fair-haired. 
Aphrodite, Ares, Daphne, Helen, Achilleus, were blonde ; not to speak of 
the Sun-god who, of course, had golden hair. Little coloured images, 
latterly discovered at Tanagra, in Greece, most faithfully show this 
same golden hair and the blue eyes, whilst, no doubt, the aboriginal 
tribes whom the Hellenic invaders overthrew, and with whom they be- 
came blended, were a dark-complexioned race, wliose characteristics 
gradually got once more the upper hand in the later Greek race. 

It is, therefore, not without some deeper meaning that among the 
mainly dark-haired Welsh people, among whom ther@is only a sprinkling 
of reddish hair, the Nixes, whenever they turn up, should have golden 
locks and blue eyes. 


IX. 


It would lead too far to enter more deeply, for the sake of comparison, 
into the differences of colour so clearly marked in Indian Folk-lore, as 
well as in the Rig-Veda, in reference to the Aryan conquerors on the 
one hand and the aboriginal tribes on the other. A few indications may 
suffice. In one of the Indian fairy tales collected by Miss Maive Stckes 
(Calcutta, 1879) we read :—“ He was so struck by her beauty. For 


` Gylfi's Incantation, 23 :—“ He Njord) is so moh and wealthy that he may grant to ald 
who appeal to him, all kinds of goods, estates ss well as movable property.” : 

t “That ssolated cape which forms the county of Pembroke was looked upon as a land 
of m by the rest of Wales, long after 1t been settled by the Flemings ın 1113. A 
secret veil was supposed to cover this sea-girt promontory ; tho inhabitants talked in an 
unintelligible jargon that was neither Bhgtish, nor Frenoh, nor Welsh, and out of its 
darkness came fables ofa wondrous sort, and accounts of miracles marvellous beyond bela 
Alythal and Christianity spoke together from this e country, apd one could not 

at which to be most amazed, the or the priest.” (“British Goblins: Welsh Folk- 
lore, Fairy Mythology, Legends md Traditions.” By Wirt Sikes. 1880.) It need, 
scarcely be said that tho ggo” of tho Flemings jis the Nether German (Nederduitsch) 
tangue, the same as that of the Dutch, the nearest offa to the Nether German spoken all 
along the German Ocenn and the Baltic—in fact, tho language upon which the English 
tongue rests. é e 
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. she had a fair, fair akin, rosy cheeks, blue. eyes, rosy lips, golden eye- 
lashes, and golden eye-brows, golden hair.* So also, Seventee Bai, 
the Daisy Lady,‘is thus described :—“ Her eyes were like two stars’; 
her gélden hair fell in ripples to her feet ; ahe was singing to herself.”* 
Now, these are evidently ancient ‘characteristics of a conquering race in 
India. Popular tales often preserve facts of this kind; thus in the 
Cornish tales collected by Bottrell, we- still find the a hair of the 
Danish invaders clearly remembered to this day. “ You red-haired 
Dane !” was an expression used but a few months ago in a Cornish 
assault: case, 

Sir Neville Chamberlain says that “if you wish to praise a native (in 
India) for his valour and brave conduct, you say to him, ‘ Your coun- 
tenance is red,’ and that nothing is worse than to tell him his ‘face is ` 

> black?” And this is what Mr. Boxwell says about the expression 
“ Klá ádmí ” in the fairy tales :—“ Tho stories are of the Aryan con-, 
‘querors from beyond the Indus ; distinguished by their fair skin from 
the dark ‘aborigines of India. In Vedic times Varna, colour, is used for 
stock or blood, as the Latins used Nomen” (Comp. Rig-Veda, i., 104 ; 
i., 4; ii., 84). Tho Rlgsmdi of the Edda has similarly preserved 
the characteristics of the “ red-faced, bright-eyed, fair-haired” Teutonic 
conquerors of Scandinavia on the one hand, aud of the “ dark-skinned, 
bandy-leggcd, flat-nosed,” conquered race on the other—the latter being 
evidently a Turguian, Finn, and Lapp people. ' 

It may be, as, Miss Maive Stokes remarks, that though the con- 
querors from the North were fairer and ruddier than the aborigines, and 
though the high-caste natives are to this day, still fairer than the descen- 
dants of the aborigmal races, yet the phrases “ Your cheeks aro red,” 
and “ he is only a black man,” do not in every instance account for the 
golden hair and the fair skin of so many Indian princes and'princesses 
in folk-lore stories, Solar heroes are often, no doubt, thus described 
as to their colour, from obvious reasons. Yet I believe that as regards 
the still current folk-tales, the colour holds good in a great many cases 
for a real mark of Aryan or Indo-Germanic descent; all the more so 
because the leaders of that race boasted of a solar origin, to which their 
hair— red like gold”—and their sky-blue eyes, easily lent themselves. 
© ‘Even in Sir G. Grey’s “ Polynesian Mythology” we find a remarkable 
description of fairies by a people who once possessed fragments of 
ancient poems, dating from the time before ‘they had reached their 
present home—poems now unfortunately lost. There, too, we see, that 
“the fairies are a very numerous people; merry, cheerful, and always 
singing, Ike the cricket. Their appearance is that of human beings, 
nearly resembling a European’s ; their hair being very fair, and so is their 
skin. They afe very differnt from the Maories, and do not resemble 

e them at all” 
This opens up a large questfon of ethnological and historical import ; 


_ © “Old Docoan Days ;” by Mary Frere. London : 1870. 
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but the answer is difficult, owing to the loss of so much heroic poetry 
and folk-lore among the Maories. Sif G. Grey himself, who thought 
little, as he himself says, of either the Saxon, Scandinavian, or Keltic 
ystems of mythology—which he evidently did not understand—was, 
perhaps, not the very best instrument for saving whatever there was 
still left of those precious relics of Maori antiquity. 


x. 


The foregoing, which may seem to be a digression, sheds, some light 
upon folk-tales of those parts of the United Kingdom which have 
Keltic or Kelt-Iberian precedents, or which formerly partook—so far 
as speech and bodily appearance are a guide—of that ethnological 
character. 


Among Cornish fishermen, there are or were tales about “ merry- g 


maids ” and “ merry-men ”; that is, mer-maids and mer-men. Now, in 
Cornwall, dark-haired Iberian, Phoenikian, Keltic, and Roman (in other 
words, Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan, or rather Etrusco-Aryan) races 
have mixed. We might, therefore, expect the inhabitants of the watery 
elfin-land in Cornwall to partake of the characteristics of those races. 
Yet, we find that when the Cornish mermaid makes her toilet, by 
the noontide sun, at the edge of the water, the hair she combs is 
“yellow as gold.”* The Cornish fairies, also, have a Queen whose hair 
is “like golden threads.” Naturally, the question arises whether the 
merry-maid of Cornwall—the relation of the Breton “ morverch,” and 
of the Irish “ merrow ” ar “ moruach ”—is not of northern, Germanic, 
at any rate of a different extraction from that of the less fair races who 
believed, or still believe, in her. E 
Upon the whole, the traces of the semi-divine fauna of the sea, as well 
as the romantic stories about the charmfal Nix tribe, and their longing 
for the love of the human race, become fainter on the more Keltic or 
Kelt-Iberian ground of this country. One of these less distinct traces 
is to be found in the Irish Phooka,t who plays pranks similar to the Neck, 
the Nuggle, or the Kelpie; but no aquatic nature specially characterizes 
him.{ | Wales, Cornwall, Ireland, might, as countries powerfully 
washed or surrounded by the sea, be expected to yield a rich crop of 
those ocean-born tales. The reverse is, however, the fact. The tales 
there do not bear comparison with the Scotch, Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, or German ones. “ As the mermaid superstitiorf,” 
writes Mr. Wirt Sikes, the last explorer of Welsh fairy-lore, “is seem- 
ingly absent in Wales, so there are no fajry tales of maideng who lure 
* “Popular Romances of the West of England” By Robert Hunt. 
t Phooka, Pooka, and Puok are no doubt related to gi other. In Germany leawig- 
Holstein) there are Pucken,—Puoks of the House, Nomestic spirits. Puck is the servant 


ee ana Litanie; and Oberon is but a Romanized form of the German Fifintong 


t “Notos on the Folk-lore of the Northern Couđties of Ẹogland and the Borders.” By 
William Henderson. 
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mortals to their doom beneath the water, as the Dracae did women and 
children, and as the Nymph of Lurley did marriageable young men. 
But it is believed that there ane feveral old Welsh families who are the 
descendants of the Gwragedd Annwn (elfin dames who dwelt under the 
water), as in the case of the Meddygon Myddfair. The familiar Welsh 


- name of Morgan is sometimes thought to signify ‘Born of the Sea,” 


. But the class of stories in which a mortal marries a water- 
maiden is large, and while the local details smack of the soil, the general 
idea is so like in lands far remote from each other as to indicate a 
common origin in pre-historic times,” 

Now, it is strange that countries of so strong an oceanic character as 
Wales, Cornwall, and Ireland should, comparatively speaking, have kept 
so weak a hold upon those ancient myths, if their inhabitants possessed 


e them of old. And when we see that in the stories they have retained, 


the main incidents ron parallel with the fuller and widespread tales of 
the Teutonic conquerors of Britain, and that a name like that of the 
Kelpie cannot be explained from thé native Gaelic tongue, the hypothesis 
of a fresh imprint of mythology having been made by the Germanic 
invasion upon the Keltic or Kelt-Iberian people of the North-west and 
the West, is one difficult to avoid. 

Here and there, it is true, we find in Kelt-Iberian parts some 
mythical vestige of Nix-blbod, as in the traditions of the O’Flaherty, 
O’Snullivan, and Macnamara families. These families, even like a consi- 
derable number 8f people in northern lands, are said to trace their descent 
from the amorous attachment of mer-men and mer-maids to human 
beings.* But these are sporadic tales on Keltic soil, On the other hand, 
in the Germanic Nogth, the water and the land swarm with wondrous 
creatures, either in the shape of bulls and horses, or in the guise of 
beautiful Nixes, who, unlike the southern ones génerally,'do not end in 
a fishy form, but are throughout of human shape, and engine bent 
upon the intermixture with mankind. 

Of these and their higher divine connection, as well as of the 
philosophical meaning of the Teutonic water-cult, the neat article will 
give an account. A further comparison will then be drawn between the 
Scottish, Shetlandic, and other Germanic water-tales. Proof will also 
be adduced that, even as the Norse Aesir are no doubt related to the - 
Vedic Asuras, so the Teutonic Vaenir, or Water-deities, of whom the 


a Edda speaks, bear in their very name the trace’of connection with 


ancient Indo-Aryan speech and mythology, and therefore really 
constituted an older or separate circle of Gods, before the Asa creed 
became the prevailing one oe the Teuton race. 

Karu Butnp. 


e @ ‘ 
* “Fairy Legends.” By T. Grafton Cr Croker. 


MR. HERBERT . SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


IL 


I. Vo Mr. Spencer’s primary is his critical; his secondary or 
derivative is his constructive Philosophy. These ‘stand more 

in accidental than essential relations, form two systems rather than 
one, a reasoned and integral whole. It if in his Secondary Philo- ` 
sophy that Mr. Spencer stands before us as a positive and creative 

- thinker. It may be said to consist of two great doctrines—his theory 
of the Creational' Cause and his theory of the Creational Method. The 
first is represented by his doctrine of Forcé, the second by his doctrine 
of Evolution. These it is necessary to distinguish and hold distinct. 
In his exposition, indeed, the two are indissoluble, and, aş it were, 
organically associated. Evalution is made a necessary deduction from 
the doctrine of Force, and the Cosmos a no less necessary deduction from 
their combined being and action. The inevitable logical alternatives 
appear to be—without Force no doctrine of Evolution is possible, with 
Evolution the doctrine as to Force is necessary. But the truth is, 
perhaps, rather the precise opposite—grant Evolution to be the creational ' 
Method, and Force must be denied to be the creational Cause. ' 

There is to be.no attempt here to question or deny the doctrine of 
Evolution ; it is, indeed, frankly accepted. This does not mean that 
Mr. Spencer has discovered the formula in which it must be stated, or, 
that his statement of, it is correct and scientific, philosophital and - 
exhaustive. It means very much the contrary; Mr. Spencer’s doctrine 
is too à priori and, in the most comprehensive. sense, unhistori@al to be 
scientific, and is too narrow and one-sided, too entirely excludes certain 
factors necessary to the solution of the problem, to be philosophical. 
The more complex the processes become, the more violent and fantastic ė 
grow Mr. Spencers application of his law, and the more unhistorical 
his interpretations. But this is to anticipate ; it‘is-enough, meanwhile, 

G e 
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to affirm, the creational method is here held to be Evolutional, its history 
narrates a progress and exhibits ag process best named developmental. 

Without this notion a Philosop vey bot Religion were impossible, for with- 
out it there could be no eee study of man and his religions. We 
cannot refuse to apply the principle or idea that underlies and vivifies 
the study of man in history to the interpretation alike of man and’ 
Nature, to the vaster problems that relate to their being and becoming, 

to their birth and growth.’ But to affirm Evolution as the fittest ex- 
preasion yet given to the idea of the creative process or mode, is only 
to make it the more necessary that we examine it and the doctrine as 
to the creative cause in their-mutual and, as it were, exegetical’ 
relations. 

In Mr. Spencer’s Synthetic System, Force is the fundamental and 

e cardinal doctrine, the ultimate truth of his constructive Philosophy. 
Without it he could not formulate his doctrine of Evolution, without the 
two combined he could not deduce his phenomenal or created universe. 
For it is necessary to note that his universe is a pure deduction, his 
. “ Book of Genesis” a simple yet stupendous creation of the à priori 
method. He has not reasoned upwards froni the world to its cause; he 
has reasoned downwards from the cause to the world. There is not in 
the whole history of Philosophy a more signal instance of a system spun 
out of its maker’s conscioukness, though it may stand as, after Lucretius, » 
the most splendid example of the speculations or abstractions of Meta- 
physics clothed in the generalizations of Science. In a far more 
eminent degree than the argument of Descartes or Clarke as to the 
being of God, Mr. Spencer’s argument as to the creation of the world 
is à priori. His, like theirs, rests on “a necessary datum of conscious- 
neas;” but theirs, unlike his, was a rational and reasoning consciousness, 
most rational when most compelled to articulate its primary and necessary 
beliefs. In an à priori argument everything depends on the truth or 
validity of the fundamental assumption, and so our first concern must 
be with Mr. Spencer’s. 

To Mr. Spencer; Force is “ the ultimate of ultimates.”* “Space and 
Time, Matter and Motion,’ though “ apparently all necessary data of 
intelligence,” “are either built up or extracted from experiences of 
Force.” ‘ Manifestations of force are of two fundamentally different 
classes,” “ the force by which matter demoustrates itself to us as exist- 
ing, and the force by which it demonstrates itself to us as acting.” + The 
former is named matter, the latter motion. Matter, of course, carries with 
it the idea of indestructibility,t motion the idea of continuity,§ and the: 
two combined allow the doctrine of “the Persistence of Force” to be 
formulated.|| The next step requires a alight change, an s is added to 
the causal tesm, where Fosce stood. Forces are now made to stand, and 
so to “ persistence” “ relations” that likewise’ persist. But now the 


4+ u First Principleey’ 169. ° -~+ Ibid. 186. t Ibid. 172-179. 
§ Tbid, 180-188. | Ibid. 186-102. "Ibid, 193-196, 
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related must be active forces, transformable, yet in every change exacting 
a result equivalent to tke energy exgended ;® must, too, in changing 
follow the line of least resistance, or gréatest traction, or the resultant 
of the two.t So their movements must be rhythmical, measured, 88 
it were, an orderly and musical progression.t Now that the simple 
“ ultimate of ultimates ” has been formulated into this complex notion, 
it becomes easily possible to formulate a law the persistent, related and 
active Forces shall obey. Hence emerges the Law of Evolution with its 
necessary counterpart, the Law of Dissolution. In Evolution, Matter 
is integrated, Motion dissipated, and, in the process, Matter “ passes 
from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity,” while “the retained Motion undergoes a parallel trans- 
formation.”|| With the interpretation of this law I am not here 
specifically concerned, and so need not pause over the factors or laws by 
. which it accomplishes its most wonderful works, “ the instability of the 
Homogeneous,” “the Multiplication of effects,” and “ Segregation.” 
Enough, there is here visible, in roughly-dotted outline, “the high prion 
road” along which our adventurous world-builder has travelled from 
“the necessary datum of consciousness” to the scene of his operations, 
and it says much for his strength and sobriety of brain that he has not 
grown giddy on the daring and lofty way. It were hardy, nay, fool- 
hardy, to follow, even though allowed to cling to his skirts, and s0 we 
must be contented with humbly examining his starting-point. The 
“right of way” can be nowhere so well disputed as at the gap in the 
fence. 

We begin, then, with “the ultimate of ultimates,” noting at the 
outset that the doctrine of Force, as here formulated, is in no respect 
physical—the only physical thing about it is its name—but in the 
most eminent degree metaphysical. And it must be studied and 
criticised on all its metaphysical sides before its true significance or 
insignificance can be seen. These sides may be said to be three, 
ontological, psychological and cosmical, or the doctrine of Force in its 
relation (1) to the Absolute, (2) to Experience or Consciousness, (8) to 
the Universe, where it is the assumed or known cause of all phenomena, 
the cause of all that, appearing to consciousness, creates alike our outer 
and inner world. 

1. What is the relation of Force to the Absolute? In what way is 
it related to the Unknown, which is the ultimate and causal Being,? 
“The undecomposable mode of consciousness ” termed force, “ cannot,” 
we are assured, “be itself the Power manifested to us through pheno- 
mens.”§ To assume their identity were to be “ betrayed into fiternative 
impoasibilities of thought.” And so “force, as we know it, can be 
regarded only as a certain conditioned effect of the «unconditioned 
cause,” “ a relative reality indicating to us an absolute reality by which , 
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it is immediately produced.” So far all seems intelligible ; the known 
Force, “ the ultimate of ultimate” in the Comstructive Philosophy, the 
starting-point and basis of interpretative thought, is an effect, at once a 
consequence and correlative of some Force unknown. ' But how are 
cause and effect related? Do they in nature and character correspond ? 
A consistent agnosticism would simply answer, “we cannot tell 3” but 
construction may be too necessitous to meet the claims of consistency. 


“The force we are immediately conscious of ” “does not persist ;’* but 


the creative or causal Force must be persistent. So the force we know 
cannot be the creative Force, and in its search for this creative Force 
constructive must fall back on “the Unknowable” of critical thought. 
Hence it is affirmed that the force that persists is the “ Absolute Force ;”+ 
and “ by the persistence’ of Force, we really mean the persistence of 
some cguse which transcends our knowledge and conception, In other 
words, asserting the persistence of Force, is asserting an Unconditioned 
Reality, without beginning or end.” 

Mark, then, what the agnosticism has come to ;—the Unknown is 
transfigured and appears as Force, named now and unknown no 
morc! This transformation of the unknown into Force is indeed a 
forcible transformation, impossible to physics, possible only to deftly 
manipulated metaphysics. For here is the erewhile Inscrutablo 
handled, analyzed, described in terms stamped with all the realism . 
of ‘science. It is Force, permanent, imperishable, manifesting its 
existence in matter, its activity in motion, multipliable into forces, 
having relations, capable of conversion, acting’in obedience to mechanical 
laws. The Primary Philosophy elaborately concealed an Absolute the 
Derivative was as cunningly to reveal; yet either process only cancels 
the other. Substitute in the one cose Persistent Force for the 
Unknown, and the nescience is exploded; substitute in the other the 
Unknown for the Force that persists, and the syntketic philosophy is 
arrested at the threshold, stands wistfully looking for the knowledge 
that will not come, anxiously asking ignorance for a datum on which to 
build the worlds. Of course, if one means to construct a universe, 
one must get a basis: only it is awkward, if one has pronounced the 
basis indiscoverable, to be compelled to discover it after all. 

2. But, perhaps, the transformation may be scientifically justifiable, 
due to necessities of thought. This raises the second or psycho- 
logical point. What evidence have we for the existence of Force, as 
“the ultimate of ultimates?* How do we come to know Force? 
How can it be proved that our “experiences of Force” are primitive ` 
and primey, those from which “all other modes of consciousness” are 
derived? These questions bring us face to face with the distinctive 
note, the special and characteristic doctrine of Mr. Spencer’s psychology, 
whet enables him to be at once empirical and constructive, his so-called: 
“ transfigured Realism.” In erder to its right appreħension we must 
-= | First Principles," 191. + Ibid, 192, 
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mark this—what Hume termed “impressions and ideas,” he terms 
“ manifestations of the unknowable.” These are distinguished into 
“vivid and faint,” or tHose “ that odeyr under the conditions called 
those of perception,” and those that “ occur under the conditions known 
as those of reflection, or memory, or imagination, or ideation.”* This, 
the “ profoundest of distinctions among the manifestations of the 
Unknowable,” “ corresponds to the division between object and subject,” 
“not seif and self.’t Now observe, how much is gained by this 
uncouth nomenclature,—nothing less than the idea that Hume most 
completely dissolved, that our modern Empiricisms haye,.as a rule, 
either repudiated or made insignificant, the idea of causation. To resolve 
subject and object into “manifestations of the Unknowable,” is to describe 
them as effects of a cause, to postulate, therefore, the idea of cause, to 
assume this idea as the very basis and condition of psychological analysis 
The transition from idea to reality, the transition which Idealisms, empirical 
and transcendental, have found it so hard to make, is here made in the 
simplest and most efficacious way, in the terms that at once describe and 
differentiate subject and object, resolving them alike into manifestations 
of a causal unknown. 

But now, granting the idea of cause, what evidence have we that 
this cause is Force? We are told,t “it needs but to remember 
that consciousness consists of changes, to seo that the ultimate datum 
of consciousness must be that of which change is the manifestation.” 
Obscrve what this means—it means that the changes of consciousness 
are to consciousness a series of effects that reveal or imply a cause, that 
they can only be to it—so far as they speak to it—effects of a creative or 
manifested Power. But why? Mark the answer, “ The force by which 
we ourselves produce changes, and which serves to symbolize the cause 
of changes in general, is the final disclosure of analysis.” This is a 
happy example of that not altogether unknown art—sawing off the branch 
on which the sawyer sits. The force within “ symbolizes” the force 
without, the power “ by which we ourselves produce changes” is the 
interpretative symbol of the powcr which works all the changes in the 
universe—t.e., man is conscious of causation because he himself ig a 
conscious cause. The encrgy ho exercises enables him to apprehend the 
cosmos as manifested energy. Were he void of force he could not 
know force; were he void of will he could neither cognize nor recognize 
wil. Causation must be an element of consciousness before it can 
exist to consciousness; what is without the ability to act cannot under- 
‘stand an active and acting energy, because without any means of con- 
struing or interpreting either action or energy or cause. But, see where 
this has carried us—the consciousness which cap apprehend “ the cause 
of changes in general” is at once a constituted and conagitutive con- 
sciousness ; bchind the idea of force is its own interpretative nature, and 
more ultimate than “ the experience of force” is the thought or its form 
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that renders the experience possible. And so analysis brings us down 
to this—the universe can be a manifestation of power only to a con- 
scious power, only as man is 4 chuse can Nature speak to him of causa- 
tion. Without à priori elements in knowledge, knowledge of force is 
impossible. j 
So it seems that force is not the rational ultimate of ultimates. 
“ Experiences of Force ” are ‘only possible’ provided man is a conscious 
force; were he not, he could have no such experiences. But now, . 
though psychological proof of its ultimacy or primacy be not possible, 
‘logical prapf may. In the Cartesian system what could be clearly and 
distinctly conceived was true; it may be the same in the Spencerian. 
Unfortunately, there is the critical Agnosticism: it had demonstrated 
that “ultimate scientific” were as unthinkable as ultimate religious 
e ideas, and, in particular, that it is equally “impossible to form any idea 
of Force in itself”’ or “to comprehend either its mode of exercise or its 
law of variation.’* And so, though man may “resolve appearances 
into manifestations of Force,” he still finds that it “ passes all under- 
. standing.’t The force, then, that is, “ the ultimate of ultimates,” cannot 
be clearly and distinctly conceived, cannot, therefore; be so known as to 
be scientifically analysed, characterized, and described. Yet what in ' 
itself we cannot “ form any idea of,” is made the cause of the universe, 
manifested in matter and, motion, is calmly transmuted into a plural, 
credited with relations and brought under laws. ‘This is a feat, if not 
supernatural, get contrary to Nature, achieved by no logical process, 
justified by no psychological proof. In reality, what is termed. force is 
a pure metaphysical abstraction. It does not exist in: the realm of 
Nature, is something assumed to explain what is found there. It is no 
result of experiment or scientific observation, is as purely a speculative » 
creation as any entity, quiddity, or essence of the schoolmen, the only 
difference being, their names were honestly abstract, but this name is 
deceitfully concrete. The one element of reality in it is the causal 
idea, an element it owes to the free and constitutive reason it is in- 
yoked to explain. But an idea derived from reason’ ought to be 
expressed in its terms; it is not simply degraded, but falsified, by being - 
expressed in the terms of matter. Subtract the causal idea from what ' 
is here designated force, and it is, annihilated ; but add to the causal 
idea the elements: and associations connoted by the material name, 
' and it ceases to be the “ultimate datum of consciousness,” becomes a 
“doctrine that must be proved in the methods and stated in the terms of 
physics. But so to state or prove it were to make it useless for Mr. 
Spencers purpose; it must be an à priori truth to be the corner-stone 
of his system. Make it à priori, and it may be expressible by Cause, 
cannot be expressible : Force; name it Force, and it becomes 
dependent for its right to be and to be believed on methods of experiment 
° and inference that utterly disqualify it for standing where it does, the 
+ “First Principles,” 61. it Ibid. 68. 
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absolute cause of all phenomena. The system that builds on the idea 
of cause is a Theism; the system that translates cause into force, even 
though by an illicit procéss, becomes a Physicism, pure, but not simple. 

8. But though the notion of Force be in Mr. Spencer’s system onto- 
logically unjustified and psychologically invalid, yet it may be neces- 
sary to a philosophical conception of the universe, to a scientific doctrine 
of evolntion. Isit? Here is the third point, and the questions it 
raises are—How must we construe the causal idea in relation to the 
Cosmos? Is Force the fittest and most adequate expression for it? 
Can we better conceive and describe the creation and the creational 
process by positing Force as the cause and interpreting Nature and 
mind in its terms, or by positing reason and will and interpreting the 
result in terms ideal, rational, and ethical? To discuss these questions 
is to discuss the problem as to the relation of the Creative Cause to the 
Creative Process, of the primal Mover or Power at once to its works, the 
mode in which it acts and the goal whither its actions tend. It is too 
vast to be more than most briefly touched in the few sentences I can 
here give to it. 

Let us note, then, how Evolution as the creative mode has at once 
simplified and enlarged the question as to the cause; simplified it, in so 
far as it has made the creative process, consequently the creative action, 
continuous, universal, and natural; enlarged.it, inasmuch as it compels 
us to conceive the cause as, from the very first, containing implicitly and 
essentially in itself all the energies and resources needed to conduct the 
whole process and achieve all the results. In short, if Evolution be true, 
the cause must, so far as active, be conceived as the inexhaustible, 
infinitely resourceful, and unresting energy that everywhere works 
creatively in Nature and directively in Mind; and ĝo far as Cause or 
Sufficient Reason of all that has become and is becoming, as the immanent 
potentiality of the universe, the only power equal to.the production of 
all the effects we term the world. There are thus two points, the first 
relating more specifically to the creative action, the second to the 
nature and character of the cause. Now, as to the first it may be 
cnough to say a creative process continuous, universal, natural does not 
necessarily exclude divire action, nay, all the more includes and 
demands it. “ Special creations” are not necessarily the ways of God, 
though it may suit Mr. Spencer to represent these as the only possible 
modes of His working. It was an old question of the schools, whether 
Providence was not continuous creation, and the affirmative was as 
common as the negative. Spirit is essentially energy, and-the God who 
is a spirit can never be mactive, must be everywhere and at every 
moment a living Force, a producing and efficient Will. Continuous and 
universal action is given in the very idea of God; it is impossible to 
conceive Him without conceiving it, Then, as to his relation to Nature 
it is and must be natural. I utterly refuse to conceive Nature as the 
antithesis of God, independent of Him, going sts own way, doing its 
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own work, without, save at special moments, any care or concern or 
touch of His. I utterly refuse to regard His action in Nature as super- 
natural or miraculous, as interposition or interference from without, 
possible only by a violation of what men call law. Nature has no being 
without God ; its energies arc His, its processes are His, His-are the works 
it is daily performing, His the results it daily achieves. And this con- 
ception of their relations is based on the nature of Nature as well as of 
God. It came into being through its cause; it is only as its cause is; 
continues to be and to act only as the cause abides unchanged and 
unchangeable. And on His side isolation is impossible; were He to | 
withdraw from the world He would surrender His infinitude, sacrifice His 
omnipotence to inaction, and reduce His wisdom to silence. In evolu- 
tion, then, the creative action does not exclude God; its process is one 
that only the more demands the exercise of His energy and the direction 
of His will. 

And here we come to the second point—the nature and character of 
the Cause. As to these, let the determinative significance of evolution 
be noted. Itis not an à priori truth, founded in the criticism of the 
pure reason; it is essentially a scientific doctrine, formulated only after 
extensive induction, altogether dependent for its validity on rightly 
construed experience and experiments. Yet, eo far as it represents 
Nature’s way of creation, it determines two things as to the cause : (1) the 
point where its interpreter must stand; and (2) the necessity for con- 
ceiving it not simply as the possible factor of a world or condition of 
its being, but as bearing within it, by immanent and, as it were, 
aboriginal nature, all the potencies and qualities needed to originate 
and direct all that was to be. As to the standpoint of the interpreter, 
mark where it must be—the collective effect, what is in relation to 
what has been as expressive of what has caused to be. ‘The highest 
point reached in the evolutional process must be the best revelation of 
the.evolutional cause. The process is but the unfolding of the nature 
of the power that works and guides it. First to determine the cause, 
and then to deduce from it the way of its action, is hyper-transcenden- 
talism. Scientific method should compel us to study the works that we 
may understand the worker. Now the fundamental or essential 
character of. the collective effect ia its intelligibility to intelligence—its 
thorough rationality to reason. Mind and Nature confront each other, 
and Nature is intelligible to mind. Mind everywhere finds intelligence 
in Nature. Only. on this ground is science possible; reason is inca- 
pable of apprehending any but a rational order. It is this truth that 
underlies all our transcendental Idealisms, from Plato to Hegel, and has 
forced from the scientist, in his moment of inspired discovery, the con- 
fession that jo read the secrets. of Nature was but to think the thoughts 
of God after Him. But he who interprets the cause through the 
collective effect will find it as impossible to deny to it as to himself 
reason and will. Without these he could not interpret Nature; 
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without these in Nature it could not be interpreted. Evolution docs 
not abolish teleology, only affirms it on a more stupendous scale. He 
who seeks a cause for the world seeks & reason for it, and to ask for a 
reagon is to search for an end. If creation be the result of a continuous 
and normal process, then its first or parent factor must havo been laden 
with the germs of all after-being; must have been the fruitfal bosom 
in which lay the latent but potent seeds of all fature worlds. An 
infinite intellect exploring the cause ere yet the Cosmos was could have 
found the reason and foretold the moment of every phenomenon and 
event that was to be. But this only means that Source antl Issue arc 
bound not simply by mechanical laws, but in a rational order, intel- 
ligible sequences expressing intelligence. And so we may say, tho effect 
is the evolved cause, the cause the involved effect, and the more natural 
the process of Evolution, the less room is there for the intrusion of 
elements alien in nature and character to the source. Tf, then, intellect, 
freedom, conscience, heart, have emerged in man, whence came they ? 
If the creative process be natural, how can their emergence in the effect 
be reconciled with their absence in the cause? Force cannot explain 
thought, but thought can explain foree—nay, force has no being save 
through thought, as it has none save to thought. I know force becausc 
I am a force ; only to a free intellect can phenomena speak of energy ; 
only by it can the manifold of sense be madé a unity, articulated by a 
single power. Force can be traced outwards from intellect to Nature, 
but it cannot be traced inwards from Nature to intellect. Thought never 
has been, never can be, proved to be transformed force. Man’s will 
can work changes in Nature, but the forces of Nature are not conver- 
tible into volitions of the human will. If, then, man stands crowning 
the glorious edifice of creation, explaining force, but not explicable by 
it, are we not bound in reason, spite of all agnosticism and physicism 
can sny, to see in him the mirror of the Creator, the manifestation or 
revelation of the essential and immanent qualities of the Primal Cause ? 

lI. But this discussion of Mr. Spencer’s ultimate philosophical and 
religious ideas has beon but preparatory to another—his conception and 
treatment of religion as an historical and social at once fact and factor. 
The two are indissolubly related. The philosophy of man’s fandamental 
beliefs forms thc necessary basis of the Philosophy of Religion. To 
abolish Idealism from the universe is to abolish Idealism in man, to 
reduce all the ideal elements in his life to superstitions, or the follies of 
ignorance and fear. Religion can be real only as subject and object 
are the same. If man has no religious ideas to express, and if there be 
no realitics in the universe correspondent to these ideas, then there can 
be no reasonable reality in religion. Religion ia man seeking to know 
that he may serve the highest Reason in Nature, and only the existenco 
of this Reason can either require or justify.the being of his religions. 
Our concern now is to see how these Religions are conceived and 
described by one whose only known ultimate is Force. 
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And at the outset of this new discusaion this remark may be allowed 
—the Philosophy that best conceives and explaiys the highcst and most 
complex phenomena of history i#certain to be a good philosophy of the 
universe. This, of course, involves -the converse. That must be a 
bad philosophy of the. universe which most signally fails to understand 
and scientifically interpret the humanest and most universal facts in 
history. It is hardly too much to say, that the most signal failure in 
this respect is Mr. Herbert ‘Spencer. “I speak, of course; of attempts 
made since such a thing as scientific method existed, and within these 
limits what ¥ have said I soberly and seriously mean. Were he simply 
an ethnographer, he would deserve no “such censure—even very- 
considerable praise: His position would be before Sir Jobn Lubbock, 

: and beside Mr. Tylor, though far below the late Theodor Waits. But 

ehe is no mere ethnographer; he is a philosopher who has by an 
à priori method constructed the universe, and now by a similar method 
seeks to construe religion. So regarded, his attempt is not simply-a 
failure—it does not fulfil any one of the conditions necessary to 
scientific success. . ro 

This is a very severe judgment, and’ may seem condemned by its 
very severity. The only apology possible for it is its trath. In coming 
to the question as to the origin and development of religion, its place 
and action in society, Mr. Spencer camo to a series of the profoundest 
and most intricate problems, philosophical, ethnological, political, and - 
historical; but fe has dealt with them less as a patient special inquirer 
than as a brilliant à priori generalizer, has less studied his philosophy 
in the light of the facts, than used the facts to illustrate and verify his 
philosophy. It woujd be interesting to compare Mr. Spencer’s treat- . 
ment of religion with Hegel’s, on the one hand, and Comte’s,’on the 
other.. No man can study Hegels “Philosophie der Religion” 

` without feeling the whole subject penetrated with a new meaning, 
illuminated, as it were, from the heart outwards. He may differ from 
Hegel radically, both as regards his transcendental and historical 
philosophy; but he must confess that here he has so patiently studied 
facts, with all the lights then possible to him, 80 sympathetically 
thought himself into the innermost sanctuary of the religions he 
explains, as to make reasonable and orderly what had seemed dark and 
confused. He may find Hegel’s knowledge, measured by what is now 
` apcessible, most imperfect, his classification false, and his characterisa- 
tion inappropriate; but he will still find such wonderful appreciation of 
the spirit and nature of each religion, the causes that made it what it 
was or ist its action’on the people and the people’s on it, its national and 
its universal significance, that he will feel to it as to a once perplexing 
but now almost solved giddle, lighted up in all its parts by the 
presence of a great idea, “Bat in Mr. Spencer’s “Principles of 
Sociology” he will find almost, every point reversed. Most religions are 
touched, no religion illiiminated, or made in any degree whatever articu- 
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late or intelligible. Certain elements or features in some are used, 
though in the most arbitrary manner, to illustrate certain positions in 
the Philosophy of Evolution; but they remain, after manipulation by . 
that philosophy, an incoherent mass, a moles within which no mens has 
ever acted or moved. As to Comte, whatever may be thought of the 
trath or adequacy of his law of the three States, it must be confessed 
that he recognized the place and action of religion in history, and 
struggled hard to conceive and explain the special characteristics of the 
more eminent religious systems. His reverence for humanity made 
him, in spite of his philosophy, respectful to its most splendid creations 
and distinctive institutions, and his study of them as historical facts 
and factors of social change and human progress was often most 
careful and almost loving. He so distinguished and characterized 
religions like those of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, monotheisms 80 app- 
rently alike, so essentially unlike, as those of ancient Judea and modern 
Europe, as to convey clear ideas, and, in a degree, knowledge of the 
religions and their historical significance. But with Mr. Spencer all is 
different; wc are never brought face to face witb a single historical 
religion, find nowhere in his pages any one critically examined, analyzed, 
presonted, or understood. Of coursc, it will be said that he neither 
proposes nor attempts to exhibit the historical religions in their respective 
positions and relations, similarities and differences, characters and results. 
_ But he attempts what, as more fundamental, is more ambitious—to show 
how religion became, how by its becoming it made soctety possible, and 
contributed to its evolution. And so his theory stands in a twofold 
relation to historical religions: they are, after a fashion, directly used to 
explain and confirm it ; and it is presented as a phijosophical account of 
their common origin, of man’s distinctively religious ideas, customs and 
observances. Now, this twofold relation ought to have involved a most 
careful critical study of these religions, the determination of their 
oldest elements, of what was native and what was foreign, what was of 
natural growth and what was borrowed from the alien. , What this 
relation involves must not be forgotten when we seek to determine 
what claim My. Spencer’s theory has to be regarded as either philo- 
sophical or historical. i 

And let us begin by acknowledging the difficulty and delicacy of the 
work Mr. Spencer had to perform. He had to explain the genesis and 
development of religion, with its action in Society and the State, in har- 
mony with his primal cosmic doctrines of Force and Evolution. - These he 
had used-in his “ Biology ” to explain the birth, development, and multi- 
plication of life, and in his “ Psychology,” the formation and growth and 
distinctive nature of mind and knowledge. The evolution of the more 
from the less complex, the more from the legs definite, wag accomplished 
by the intercourse or converse or interactive play of organism and environ- 
ment, the process in its last analysis being due, of course, to the persist- 
ence and conversion of Force. But difficult ahd delicate as was the 
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problem in these stagas, it bocame far more difficult aad delicate, in tha 
next. Here the philosopher had to face not Mind in the making, but ' 
Mind made and become active and creative, thinkihg, looking before and 
after, forming Religions, Societies, States. i 

Now man in history and society is not so easily interpreted as either 
Nature or man in the abstract; he has an awkward way of refusing to 
fit into ‘the finest and most complete theories, or even radely breaking 
through them. But, of course, a philosophy that is to bo universal must 
not fear man, and Mr. Spencer came to “ Super-organic Evolution” fresh 
from his achievements in Organic. This “ Super-organic Evolution” 
inclades “ all those processes and products which imply the co-ordinated 
actions of -many individuals—co-ordinated actions which achieve results 
exceeding in extent and complexity those achievable by individual 
gction.”* “ Human societies exhibit in their growths, structures, func- 
tions, and products,” a“ form of super‘organic Evolution which so im- 
mensely transcends all others in extent, in complication, in importance, 
as to make them relatively insignificant—almost too insignificant to be 
- named at the same time.” t Of these super-organic structures or products, 
religion, as the very basis and beginning of sociological development, is 
the first to demapd explanation. How does it arise? What are its 
causes? Whenco and how its genesis? Its germs must be sought in 
the few and crude ideas of .primitive—i.e., savage—man, the roots of 
these in his character and tendencies as affected and conditioned by 
his environment.e The first thing, then, is to reconstruct the primitive ' 
man and.his conditions. This is done in the familiar Spencerian manner ; 
the external and internal factors of social phenomena are described, and 
primitive man—physical, emotional, intellectual—stands within his envir- 
onment, alive to the fhodern scientific imagination. But now, how does 
he come by his primitive ideas, the germs of future religious beliefs ? 
He is ignorant, Nature is variable, surprising him with appearances, 
disappearances, reappearances. He learns in his spontaneous pre- 
speculative stage to distinguish between the animate and the inanimate. 
In ` passing out of it he is led by some striking cxperiences into an 
erroneous set of interpretations, the sced of that system of superstitions 
which the primitive man forms. He knows himself to be a living 
being, but he is a living being who sleeps, and in his sleep he dreams. 
The dream is interpreted as a real experience. He explains it by 
supposing he has a shadow or double, which can leave the body, and go 
to*hunt, eat, or fight of its own accord, returning again at pleasure. 
This notion is confirmed by such phenomena as swoon, apoplexy, &., 
where consciousness is restored after temporary insensibility. And as 
these are death-like states, the primitive man imagines that the dead are 
only asleep or swooned, with their double alive somewhere, and certain 
sooner or later to come back. 

So the idea of soul or ghost is developed, with a sort of magni- 
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fied grave as its home. The ghosts are soon credited with super- 
natural attributes, are feared, and feag creates rites of adoration and 
atonement. ‘The awe of the ghost makes sacred the sheltering place 
of the tomb, and this grows into the temple, while the tomb itself 
becomes the altar.”* From the food offered to the dead grow sacrifices, 
oblations, &. The dead are the ancestors wh&se once familiar forms 
appearing in dreams strengthen the belief that they are still alive; 
and ancestral ghosts are beneficent ghosts, able in counsel or war to 
aid their pious sons. And so the ghosts become gods. , Reverence, 
regarding as sacred whatever was associated with the dead, creates 
idols and fetiches. j 

The poverty of his speech forces the savage to name his kinsmen 
after natural objects, ar animals, and this community of names causes 
the person, when he has become a mere memory, to be identified with 
the thing, and hence arises animal, plant, und nature worship. Great 
men, too, arisc and are as extraordinary beings deified. And so Mr. 
` Spencer concludes,t “There is no exception. Using the phrase 
ancestor-worship in its broadest sense as comprehending all worship of 
the dead, be they of the same blood, or not, we conclude that ancestor- 
worship is the root of every religion.” 

Here then, though only in rudest outline, is Mr..Spencer’s theory, 
and it is worked out with an ingenuity so surpassing and extraordinary 
‘that were the ingenious always the true, it could not possibly be false. 
Into the question of its antecedents there is no need to enter. Mr. 
Tylor ventured to doubt its originality and hint at obligations to himself, 
but Mr. Spencer has strenuously affirmed his independence, and even 
his claim to priority both in view and statement.” But this is a small 
matter, though it may be noted that the cardinal position, the place of 
sleep and dreams in the genesis of religious ideas, is far older than 
either—almost as old as Empiricism. What is more to the point is this, 
the elaboration is Mr. Spencer’s own. And a wonderful work it is, 
most significant of the ability and right of the new agnostic and . 
transcendental Empiricism to be a true philosophy of Nature and man. 
It explains religion in what seems a thoroughly and consistent empirical 
way. Religious ideas—soul, spirit, another world, deity, worship—are 
all traced to impressions of sense, explained through what may be 
termed the sensations of our dreams. Yet, even as such, they are effecta, 
worked in as by the Unknown Cause. Religion may become but & 
series of organized delusions, a web woven from the unsubstantial stuff 
of our dreams; but even as such, it is a necessary moment in the 
great process of evolution, an inevitable stage in the progress of man 
from his unknown Whence to his unknown Whither. Our question is 
not—How does this theory affect religion? But, Is it true? what is its 
scientific warrant, its philosophic worth? 

We shall best"discuss these questions ‘from two distinct yet comple- 
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mentary points of view, the relation of the theory and its elaboration, 
first, to Mr. Spencer’s own system, and, second, to the facts or phenomena 
to be explained—the religions of man. , 
1. How do the theory and its elaboration stand related to the 
fundamental doctrines or ideas alike of the Primary and Derivative 
Philosophy? Were it not most undesirable’ to raise subsidiary ques- 
tions, it might be shown that the ghost theory had not been discovered 
. when the “ First Principles” were written. Tho one hinted at there ` 
` had more affinity with what may be termed the causal instinct ; leaned 
more to Hume’s “ Natural History” of religious ideas than to what is 
now Mr. Spencer’s. Increased knowledge of savage peoples has not 
been conducive to the belief in the creative potency of the causal 
impulse. But this is quite unimportant. What is vital, however, is 
this—in the Primary Philosophy he holds that our beliefs are “produced” 
in us by “the unknown cause,”* which expressed in the language of the. 
Derivative becomes this—“ Those modes of the Unknowable which we 
call motion, heat, light, chemical affinity, &., are alike transformable 
‘into each other, and into those modes of the Unknowable which we 
distinguish as sensation, emotion, thought.” t Now this is rather a 
perilous doctrine for a man who has‘ to write a scientific history of the. 
evolution of thought. If it does not bind him to find for every idea 
‘a physical cause, the force out of which it is transformed, it yet obliges 
him to exhibit--Mind and Nature, thought and force, in the vital and, 
active inter-relations that show the products of mind to be only higher 
and rarer products of Nature. Uniformity of product becomes here as 
impossible as in the organic kingdom—nay, as the conditions are more 
complex, more impdssible. As the scientific naturalist must, in explaining 
species in their variations and genesis, take account.of every physical 
condition, climatic, geological, botanical, zoological, physiological, ‘so in 
a still higher degree is the philosophic historian of religion bound to do, 
especially when he believes that its ideas are transformed forces, and 
man’s -religions super-organic structures built up by the converse of 
organism and environment. “And does Mr. Spencer deal with his 
problem as one who so believes? No, not he; rather in a method the 
most grotesquely opposite. He confounds one by his large-minded 
neglect of his own laws. He remembers them, indeed, in his theoretical, 
and here and there, in matters of very simple detail, in his historical 
exposition, but, as a whole, it is a splendid example of laws most com- 
pletely broken when they ought to have been most rigorously observed. 

- Time and place, race and racial relations, historical antecedents’ and 
conditions, degree of culture and moment of development are in the 
matter and method of treatment utterly ignored. In the same chapter, 
or even parkgraph, the Tahitians, the American Indians, the New 
Zealanders, *the Veddahs, the ancient Hindus, the modern Hindus, 
various African tribes, the Egyptians, the Greeks snd Romans, the - 
e * «First Pr’noiples,” 128, + Ibid. 217. , 
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Hebrews, the Arabians, Semites in general, and “ Europeans in old 
times,’ whoever they may be, whether Esquimanx, Finns, Basques, 
Keltse, Teutons, or Slavs, and multitudes more, are cited to illustrate 
some particular statement or doctrine, without the slightest regard to 
the cardinal point of their respective environments and the no less 
cardinal point of the history and “‘ experiences” of their antecedent 
organisms. Give a man bound by no law of logic, by no method of 
science, the universe to range over for proofs and illustrations of a 
peculiar theory, and he will find them—only the calamity will be, when 
found they will signify nothing. Mr. Spencer’s, indeed, signify much 
more than this—they signify his failure to work out his problem on 
the field of history, and even to apply or use the factors he himself had 
declared necessary to its solution. 

2. How do Mr. Spencer’s theory and its elaboration stand related toe 
the facts to be explained—viz., the religions of man? In this relation 
the theory raises three cardinal questions, first, what were the primitive 
religious ideas? secondly, how they came to be? thirdly, how and by 
what means they were developed and organized into real and historical 
religions? This latter may seem to involve issues beyond any Mr. 
Spencer intended to raise and discuss, but it certainly does not, and for ' 
two reasons, (1) his theory is meant to show the origin and development 
of religion as such, what may be termed urfiversal religion ; it is meant 
to be, in short, a theory explanatory of all religions; and (2) he uses all 
religions, savage and cultured, barbarian and historical; to illustrate and 
prove his theory. Hence it is necessary to judge it, not simply as an 
hypothetical doctrine as to the origin and development of primitive 
customs and beliefs, but by its ability to explain, the actual and his- 
torical religions. As this is, as regards the specific subject, the ultimate 
measure of scientific sufficiency, it determines the standpoint from which 
our criticisms must proceed. 

The first point to be noted is this—considering his problem, Mr. 
Spencer's Method is wrong, unscientific, and therefore unfruitful. 
It may be described as the Ethnographic, as distinguished from the 
Historical. History, indeed, is used, but only for ethnographic 
purposes. Now ethnography can only describe man as he is, cannot 
show him coming to be what he is. Evolution is a process which must 
be described as it actually proceeds, to be described at all. The 
Evolution of the ethnographer is imaginary, but of the historian 
real. Mr. Spencer thinks it possible, indeed, to paint by the help of 
Ethnography a relatively true picture of the pre-historic state, the 
modern savage taking us nearer the primitive man than the oldest his- 
torical peoples, with their languages, traditions, and customs. But his 
primitive man is a purely hypothetical being, too much she creature of 
a philosophic consciousness to possess Objective reality. The Modern 
Savage is no more primitive than the Modern Sage. The one is as old 
as the other. Change has been as busy with Rim as with us, though it 
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may not have been so fruitful. If his nature has not developed it has: ` 
as little stood still. If civilized man is the evglyed manhood of primi- 
tive.man, the savage is his evolyed childishness. And there is less of 
_the primitive whero the once nascent manhood has died than where it 
has been realized. No being would be so little-of a child as an eternal 
infant. A.child at sixty would be less a man than an idiot, and an 
idiot of sixty were hardly a type of a rational ‘human child. The case 
may be. strong, bat is not irrelevant., Then, too, Mr. „Spencer says, 

. that the savago is “ improvident, ” e lary,” “ conservative in an extreme 
degree,” comes early “to maturity, and begins soon to decay; bat the 
ancestors of our civilized peoples must have had qualities as nearly as 
possible the opposite of these, especially if with peoples, as with animals, 
the fittest survive. 

We say this without holding any more than Mr. Sica. the 
ancient crude ‘degeneration theory. . He believes, indeed, that “ retro- 
gression has been.as frequent as progression.” Well, granted, and what 
follows? ‘That those who have retrograded aro worse representa- 
tives of the original than those who have progresscd, worse because 
without their. unspent creative energies. The only scientific method is 
the historical, the method that by the most patient and jealous criticism 
aceks out the oldest elements and most primitive form of our aucient 
religions. What stands imradical contradiction to these, and to-all of 
these, cannot possibly be primitive. Now, while Mr. Spencer’s know- 
ledge of ethnographic literature, of savage rites and customs, is exten- 
sive, while he has, in a fashion; and by means significantly represented ' 

` by hia “ -Descriptive. Sociology,” made himself familiar with such features ' 
and facts in ancient religions as suited his purpose, it can ‘yet be most ° 
troly said, he does not know, he has not, in any tolerable sensc, studied 
a single organized and developed classical and historical religion. If 
he had studied even one he would have had some authority to speak, 

' but then he. would not have spoken with so much authority. And, 
perhaps, too his system, though less positive, had been more complete, 
less imperious in its logic, but more rational in its philosophy. 

As, a necessary result of his method, Mr. Spencer’s treatment of ~ 
ancient religions is in the highest degree uncritical and incorrect. He 
handles them as if there was no such thing as genetic development, or 
historical evolution. Criticism, historical and literary, is for him as if 
it were not. He never distinguishes old and original from recent and 
foteign elements, but deals with the immensest systems as if they had 
had no history and.had known no growth, at least none save such as 
could be determined .by “the laws of.mental evolution.”* Thus he 
cites} the Rig. Veda and the Laws of. Mann, as alike veracious witnesses 
as to “what the original Aryan beliefs were,” which is very much as 
if one were to quote the Epistles of Paul, and the decrees of the Vatican 

e Connell as equally valid testimonies as to the most primitive clements 
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in Christianity.: With quite as delightful naiveté the Hebrews are 
proved to have had “rites Jike those of ancestor-worshippers in general,” 
mainly by an appeal to Deuteronomy, Edtlesiasticus, and Tobit.* The 
“ Hebrew ideas of another life” are described in a few crude sentences, t 
and ideas of Persian origin and peculiar to later Judaism are regarded 
as distinctively Hebrew. The Greek and Roman religions are handled 
without regard to their history; myths are interpreted without any 
regard to their origin or significance, and are made to illustrate Mr. 
Spencer’s thesis either by an utter inversion or by entire forgetfulness of 
their meaning. He is aware, indeed, that his interpretations will he 
called “ Euhemeristic,” but he does not see that the objection to Euhe- 
merism is, that it is radically unhistorical and unscientific, possible only 
where a developed mythology is studied through a philosophy, quite im- 
possible where it has been studied in its genesis and development. It 
is significant, too, that he is equally confident about his doctrines and 
theories when without as when with evidence from the ancient religions. 
He finds in none but the Egyptian evidence of belief in a Resurrection, 
but he never seems to miss it. His case in no way rests on history or 
criticism ; it is an evolution from consciousness, a theory transcoudently 
deduced, ethnographically illustrated, but in’ no respect historically 
proved. 

Where the method is so uncritical, the thcory is necessarily un- 
historical; it not only cannot explain, it directly contradicts, all the 
more eminent historical religions. Mr. Spencer’s cardinal positions arc 
two—the belief in deity grew out of the belief in ghosts, produced by 
the phenomena of sleep and dreams, and all religion is developed 
ancestor-worship. Now, how stands the historical fact? The oldest 
elements in all known religions either negative both positions, or so 
negative the one as to leave the other without significance or worth for 
the theory. Were it true, the ideas of the soul and its future life 
would be the most developed in the oldest forms or states of the ancient 
religions, but as a simple matter of fact they are the least distinct and 
developed ideas. The Egyptian, indeed—for reusons Mr. Spencers 
vague and uncritical generalities do not comprehend—had clearly con- 
ceived continued existence and a hereafter, but it had emphasized the 
notion in what is, judged from the comparative point of view, an alto- 
gether exceptional manner. The ancient religion of China, which is of 


all historical religions the purest ancestor-worship, has a deity that i 


cannot possibly be resolved into an ancestral ghost, and is absolutely 
ignorant of a futuro life, at least it breathes nowhere any hope of 
continued or immortal personal existence. In Hebraism, Brahmanism, 
the religions of Greece and Rome, the notions of a future life werc 
uot primitive. Their ideas of the gods were clear and developed when 
their ideas of the soul and the hereafter_were indistinct, uncer- 
tain, and rudimentary. Yama, the Vedic God of the dead, was 
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one of the latest creations of the Vedic period, and the idea of 
the Pitris, or Fathers, no older. The Gregks conceived the relation 
of their gods ‘to ‘the dead in a: way precisely the reverse of what Mr. 
Spencer’s theory requires. Their upper was not an after world. The 
ancient Olympians were the rulers of men in time—had no dominion 
over men in eternity. ` The Shades that flitted in Hades had no fellow- 
ship with Zeus, and no man who understood what Zeus was to the 
Greeks, the range and limits of his actions and authority, could imagine 
that he was'a transfigured ghost. If men are raised into his society, it 
is by escaping death, by being, like Ganymedés, snatched up into heaven. 
The Elysian plain or the isles of the blest are the home of the translated, 
not of the dead. The gods to whom men prayed and sacrificed, distributed 
good and ill not to the dead, but to the living. And there are other 
facts equally fatal to Mr. Spencer’s theory. Names of deities are very 
ancient—in, certain cases the oldest elements in the religion, the mirrors 
of primitive ideas. Now terms like Varuna-Ouranos, Indra,* Dyaus- 
. Zeus-Jupiter, Demeter, Agni, are expressive of a faith that regarded the 
~ here rather than the hereafter, suggested by the phenomena of ‘Nature 
rather than the accidents and fatalities of life, and suggesting a worship 
which craved present and temporal’ rather than eternal good. The 
primeval gods are not steeped in the gloom of the Shades, are not 
hollow or fearful or feared ghosts, but deities that live above and around 
man, radiant with the brightness of heaven, but fierce and active as the 
forces of earth. Mr. Spencer's theory simply reverses the trath. The 
idea of deity created the belief in continued existence after death; the 
idea of a surviving soul did.not create the belief in deity. 
As a consequgnce of his uncritical and unhistorical method, Mr. í 
Spencer fails to notice what is, perhaps, the most potent fáctor of reli- 
gious progress and chenge—the action of creative personalities. We 
hear enough, indeed, of the deified ancestor ; he is, in a sense, the source 
of all movement and growth in religion. But he is so, not by virtue of 
the religious significance he had while living, but of the process that 
deified him after he had died. What is absent, and what ought to have 
been present, is the recognition of the creative and evolutional action 
of the distinctively religious personality. Mr. Spencer alludes top the 
religion of China, but he never inquires how it was affected and modified - 
by Confacius of Lao-tzse, though without them the two native Chinese 
religions could not have been what they have been, alike as regards 
* literature and history. He frequently refers to Buddhism, and cites 
certain of its special customs, like relic worship, but he never asks who 
Buddha was, or what he did for it, or whether the quite exceptional 
influence of his personality can’ in any way explain the more peculiar 
development of the Byddhistic - -faith, worship, and communities. He 
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illustrates important stages in his evolutional process from Mosaism, 
Hebraism, and Christianity, but though these are utterly inexplicable— 
nay, not even intelligible, apart from cerfain historical persons, persons, 

' too, that can only be understood as historically and critically studied— 
yet Mr. Spencer does not condescend to glance at Moses or the Prophets 
or Christ. And these are only typical cases, but significant as typical. 
. Religions that are used to explain or illustrate cardinal positions in a° 
new science without having been carefully investigated and scientifically 
handled, are religions used in a way that can only mislead, and for pur- 
poses neither scientific nor critical. A theory that utterly mgnores the 
forces that have most moved and most modified religion, as it is actually 
presented to us in history, may be a very ingenious, wonderful, and 
even well-articulated theory, but then it cannot be either a science, or 
its basis, least, and last of all, a Science of Religion. 

But, though the subject- be scarcely more than glanced at, this 
criticism must end. Perhaps, hurried though it has been, enough has 
been said to show the unscientific character of Mr. Spencer’s method, 
the unhistorical nature of his theory. While I have spoken plainly, I 
have spoken with pain. Adverse is never pleasant criticism, especially 
when it is criticism of one so eminent as Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose 
aims are so comprehensive, positive, and constructive, as to make his 
system as impressive and educative as it is in ifs general conception sub- 
lime. But his speculations as to religious ideas, and as to the origin and 
development of religion, seem to be so hopelessly at variancé with fact, with — 
the nature and history of Man, as to leave,no alternative but great plain- - 
ness of speech, or no speech at all. I confess to a profound interest in 
all that relates to the religions of man. I believe that they are capable 
of scientific treatment, and promise, perhaps, richer resulta to inquiry 
and thought than any other field now open or opening to mind. 
But in the very degree that I love the subject, I deplore such dealing 
with it as we owe to Mr. Spencer.. It can, by its defiance of scientific 
method and its neglect of fact, simply succeed in here making science and 
philosophy alike impossible. But, whatever the regret on these points, on 
this, let me say, it is far greater—the unenlightened, because inappre- 
ciative and unsympathetic, spirit in which Mr. Spencer conducts his 
speculations. He never seems touched with the sense of what religion has 
been to man, what man has found in religion—ell is narrow, pragmatic, 
drily doctrinaire. There is no quick glance into that common human heart 
which has through all the ages so hungered after the spiritual and 
eternal, no sense of the infinite want religion has at once symbolized 
and satisfied. It is handled only as a series of transfigured dréams, of 
glorified superstitions, of silly and scnile, because savage, imaginations. 
Of the great religious personalities of the race there is na knowledge, 
into their meaning and mission no flash of insight, with their achieve- 

' ments and aims no mere transient sympathy. Certain of them belong 
to the foremost men of the world. Moses and Zoroaster, Confucius 
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and Lao-tzse, Buddha and Mohammed, are among the elect few that 
have worked mightiest changes in the heart tind history of the world, 
and have worked them in and through religion. Were they taken out 
of the past, the present could not be what it is—man would be 
immensely poorer and Jess civilised than he is. But Mr. Spencer has 
no word of recognition for the men—they are not friendly to his 
evolution, and his revenge is to ignore their very existence. In seeking 
for the fragments and signs of savage dreams and deifications in their 
religions, he forgets all about the men. To give an account of 
Evolution; and yet forget its most potent factor, is not science—it is 
il-imagined fiction. The system that does not know what our supreme 
religious personalities signify to religion, does not know what religion , 
signifies to man, and so, while it may represent a passing phase of ` 
speculation, when a philosophy of Nature has for the moment attempted 
to become a philogophy of man, yet it can never belong to the systems 
that stand among the eternal possessions of the spirit, attempts, almost ` 
too glorious to be successful, to read the mysteries of being, to spell 
out the meaning of the secret hidden by Nature, yet searched for so 
anxiously and unweariedly by mind. 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE CONFEDERATE 
GOVERNMENT. 


"Sabe Bisa rad Pall ofthe Confederate Gorammmont. = 
Jurrxzsom Davis. Longmans, Green & Oo. 


OLITICAL consistency, loyalty to the memory of the brave men 
who laid down their lives in a lost cause, and a debt due to 
history, would naturally lead us to expect from one who played so con- 
spicuous a part, as the author of this work, in the bloody drama which 
convulsed the American Continent now nearly*twenty years ago, an 
earnest defence of the principles by which his companions and himself 
wero actuated. The North has teemed with such publicatiéns, given to 
the world too early to be untinged with the passionate sentiments evoked 
by the war. As the natural advocate of the South, her former Presi- 
dent has delayed the attempt at her complete vindication, till the 
generation which fought and bled on those deadly battle-fields has 
passed into middle age, while many more who shared in the conflict are 
now old men, or have sunk into the grave. Time may not have 
dimmed his recollection of wrong and defeat, but it has enabled him to 
look back, perhaps, with a calmer, truer judgment on the retrospect 
of years. It is unfortunate for English readers, at any rate, that the 
form in which the defence of the South is attempted by Mr. Davis is, 
throughout, of so purely controversial a kind; though this may possibly 
increase its interest on the other side of the Atlantic, where it appears 
simultaneously. Those, however, who look im these bulky volumes for 
graphic pictures of a campaign as romantic in its incidents, as gigantic 
in the forces engaged, and the material interests involved in the.issue 
as any in this century, will be disappointed. The thread of the narra- 
tive is obscured by a minute and wearisome prolixity of detail. 
There runs through its pages, from first to last, the abstruse reasoning 
of a treatise on international law; while the mgss of letterg, extracts 
from despatches and State-papers, interpolated, give it something of the 
intolerable dulness of a Blue-book. This treatment of his subject may 
e 
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have been necessary to the objects which Mr. Davis had in view in his 
elaborate attempt to rehabilitate the South; but it will deter any but 
the most ardent student ofethe history of the great American conflict _ 
from a careful perusal of his work. In fact, it almost takes for granted ` 
in the reader an intimate acquaintance with the involved political 
questions ‘which culminated in the war, and a general knowledge of the 
plan of the campaign, with which ordinary English readers, at any rate, 
can hardly be expected to be familiar after the lapse of twenty years. 
We ought not, perhaps, to forget, in justice to Mr. Davis, that he 
rather disclaims for his work a strictly historical character. His 
design is to furnish matter for the future historian rather than to 
write history. From such causes as these the views of ‘the sometime 
President of the Confederate States will be known, on this side of the 
Atlantic at least, chiefly through the medium of the reviewer's pen, whosé 
task in condensing anything like an intelligible analysis of his voluminous 
argument into a reasonable compass is of the most difficult kind. 
A recent residence of some years in one of the Northern States has , 
made the writer of these pages, to some extent at least, familiar with , 
. the real issues at stake; and it will, perhaps, best pave the way for an, 
intelligible criticism of Mr. Jefferson Davis’s defence of his cause, if we 
recall, in the briefest possible way, the impelling causes of the conflict 
between the North andeSouth, and the ground taken by the former in 
declaring war. We may admit, at the outset, that the existence in the | 
South, long ‘after it ceased in the North, of the “ peculiar’ institution,” 
which is often, by a popular error, supposed to have been the cause of the 
war, wasreally only the occasion of it, and that but incidentally. Early 
in the contest, however, its importance as an offensive political weapon 
was perceived.: The abolition of slavery was seized upon as a party 
war-cry, and used by the Northerners to inflame public opinion against 
the South. And it led to that strange alliance between unscrupulous 
Northern politicians, who cared in ther hearts nothing for the question 
- of slavery, and the earnest abolitionists, who numbered within their 
ranks the great mass of the religious communities throughout the North. 
All this helped to influence the popular sentiment here in favour of the 
North. Those who remember the anti-slavery crusade, commenced by 
` the famous American preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, in the heart of 
the Southern sympathising cottpn-brokers of Liverpool, or have read 
the sensational romaricp: in whose pages the woes of the African slave 
in Southern States are’ portrayed-in vivid colours by his hardly less 
celebrated sister, can understand the. formidable barrier which they 
helped to build against the demand for. recognition by the Britiah 
. Government (clearly foreseen by the astute North) of a Confederacy 
which wag fighting—as one of its objects, at any rate—for ‘the main- 
tenance of this unholy traffic in human flesh and blood., It was 
forgotten, or kept out of sight, in judging the South, that whatever the 
moral wrong involy@d in African slavery, it was a wrong which existed - 
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when the States of the Union were colonies of the British Crown; that 
the slave was a chattel recgguized by the Fourth Article of the Conti: 
tution ; that he was only found in greate? numbers in the South from 
climatic causes, rendering his labour more available and profitable there 
than in the North; that for the same reasons slavery was abolished in 
the Northern States, though the importation of slaves continued to 
Southern ports long after by Northern merchants and Northern ships, 
with no outside interference, until such importation was prohibited by 
the Southern States themselves. The question finally at issue was, 
slavery or anti-slavery ; but the motives on each side which were really 
influential were in the main political, and had little or nothing to do 
with the moral right or wrong of the domestic institution confined to 
the South; though this, as we have seen, powerfully recruited the ranks 
of the political anti-slavery party by the accession of the mass of 
philanthropic abolitionists. 

The great Confederation known as the United States became divided 
as it settled up into two vast political camps with interests at many 
points antagonistic. The coincidence that the broad dividing line was 
identical with” that which separated slave-holding from non-slave- 
holding States, was in reality seized upon by the one side ag acolourable 
weapon with which to attack and reduce to subserviency the other. 
Originally all the States (if wo except perhfps Massachussets) were 
slave-holding, as the British Colonies had been before them. They 
were also all agricultural, and dependent for their manufactures on 
foreign imports, and their general interests were so far identical. By 
the purchase of Louisiana from France at the beginning of this century, 
and the taking of Florida from Spain, the area of slavery was widely 
extended. Now each State, whatever its geographical area or popula- 
tion, was entitled to two representatives in the Senate, but the ratio of 
representation in Congress was numerical, and depended on population. 
It wassubsequently reduced from a lower denomination tb onein 127,922.* 
There were thirteen States when the Union was formed. When the 
war commenced they numbered thirty-four. This arose from the 
gradual formation of what are known as the Western States, out of a 
vast tract of country north-west of the Ohio River, ceded as territary 
to the United States by Virginia; the seizure of Texas from Mexico 
by the South, which led to the Mexican war, which, in its turn, led to 
the expansion of the Union to the Pacific Coast, the discovery of gold, 
andthe formation of the two great States of California and Oregon. 
While these vast tracts of country were unpeopled, and even after some 
of them were formed into States, with a sparse and scattered ‘popula- 
tion, a policy in Southern interests was dominant. The South still 
held commanding majorities in both branches gf the Legislature. But 

* These figuros were calculated in alave-h States not by the number of freemen 


in each, but by a canustow under which ris of to slavn wre be racked x 
integral partof the population—a decided politionl advantage to tRe South. 
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the increasing volume of the stream of immigration to tha new States 
northward, and the consequent rise of manufacturing industries there, 
made a protective policy the {nterest of the North. The object of the 
South was to get manufactures cheap in exchange for their cotton and 
sugar, coffee and tobacco. Hence it was their interest to deal with 
Europe. The North wished naturally to foster its rising industries, 
and to attract settlers by the creation of a certain market for its wares. 
Its design was, by a prohibitive import tariff, to compel the South to 
become its customers. About 1820 the scale was so nearly balanced 
that thee admission of a single new State would incline it to the 
Northern or Southern policy, as it declared itself alave-holding, or the 
contrary, because this meant a difference of two votes in the Senate 
either way. The question was brought to an issue by the demand of. 
Missouri, formed out of the old French Louisiana, to be admitted to 
the sisterhood of the Union. It was, of course, slave-holding, and the 
North raised a violent anti-slavery cry to exclude it. The matter was 
ultimately settled by what is known as the “ Missouri, Compromise,” 
by which slavery was excluded from all territory embraced in the 
acquisition of Louisiana, north of a geographical line coinciding with 
36° 807 latitude. The next contest arose as to the admission of 
Texas, which was torn from Mexico by the South, as Florida had been 
from Spain. It seemed*an important gain for the South, but it led to 
a war with Merico, and this led to the extension, as we have seen, of 
the Union tô the western sea-board. The gold fever attracted an 
immense influx of population to those regions; the Irish famine caused 
rather the exodus of a nation to the Northern and Western States, 
than an immigratjon. A single year sufficed to convert these starved- 
out peasants into voters. This increase of population meant an increase 
of representation. The scale was turning sensibly in favour of the 
North, and the South, by way of imposing a counteracting check, pro- 
posed, through Mr. Davis, then Senator for the State of Mississipi, the 
extension of the geographical line which marked the boundary - of, 
slavery to the Pacific coast. This move was unsuccessful, and the ` 
result was the passage of what is known as the“ Nebraska Bill,” which 
established the principle of what is called “ squatter sovereignty.” 
This was equivalent in Southern interest to permitting each territory 
before its admission to the Union to declare itself slave-holding or the 
contrary, and so to be admitted. A celebrated test case, known as the 
*« Dred. Scott” case, was submitted to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and was followed by a decision which upset the principle of 


. “ squatter sovereignty,” as opposed to the Constitution which recognized 


and permitted slavery everywhere ; and which decision further declared 
the geographical line defermined by the “ Missouri Compromise” to ‘be 
illegal. The North, to whom this decision was of course adverse, flouted 
and ignored it. It not only drew the sword, but flung away ihe 
scabbard. “ The Fugitive Slave Law” became a nullity. - The marshals - 
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who sought to execute the law were mobbed and beaten. ‘The slavc- 
holding Southerner was forcibly hindered from entering with his 
slaves . the common territories, purch’sed many of them with the 
common treasure, and declared open to him by the law. The fact that 
the Northerner was fully aware that these settlements, insignificant in 
extent, had for their object the assertion of a political right for the 
political purpose of influencing the balance of State representation in 
favour of the South was the excuse alleged for the force employed, on 
the principle that “ the end justifies the means.”. 

The South was thus borne down by a crushing weight bf political 
force from the North. The vast streams of emigrants flowing into new 
States or territories were rapidly turning its numerical majority in the 
United States’ Congress into a minority; while the forcible exclusion of 
slaves from any but the States which lay south of the geographical line 
of demarcation referred to prevented the loss being balanced by an 
increased representation in the Senate. Such were the means adopted 
to enforce the hostile tariff of the United States, which threw the main 
burden of taxation on the South, who were consumers and not manu- ` 
facturers, both by raising the price of imports, and reducing thereby 
the value of exports, chiefly Southern products. And the last ounce of 
the grievance was, that this profit went not into the Public Treasury 
for the general benefit, but directly into the*pockets of their political 
opponents, the Northern manufacturers. All these causes tended, of 
course, to turn the tide of immigration either to the North-west, or to 
the new States on the Pacific coast. Cooped up with their slaves in tho 

. limits of their own States, victims of a hostile tariff which enriched their 
already too powerful political opponents, and placed a huge dam against 
the stream of profitable immigration in their direction, tho South received 
the announcement of the election, by a sectional minority, of Mr. Lincoln 
to the Presidency with a sense of bitter resentment. He was, as usual, 
a compromise candidate; Mr. Seward being the natural head of the: 
Republican party. He was a plain, well-meaning man, whose namo 
had previously never been heard of by the vast majority of the electors. 
He was ill-fitted to guide the helm of State during a period of American 
history which demanded the very highest qualities of statesmanship. 
There can be little doubt that his election precipitated, if it did not causc, 
the secession of the South. He had declared in his Presidential campaign 
that the Union could not subsist “ half-slave and half-free.” Shortly after, 
his election he declared that, under the Constitution, he had not thc 
right, as he had not the intention, to interfere with slavery in the 
South. Mr. Davis charges his Administration, however, witlf “ fraud 
and prevarication” in its opening months, and asserts that the efforts 
of the South to obtain redress of their grievgnces by peageable means 
were met by “ evasion, prevarication, and perfidy.” 

It has been impossible to render intelligible to the general reader 
the relative positions of the North and: South on the eve of hostilities 
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without this brief historical retrospect. It may be that Mr. Davis 
takes for granted a general familiarity with the immediately impelling 
causes of secession other than® the question as regards slavery. But 
had he devoted to these even a small part of the time and 
‘space bestowed on an elaborate argument of enormous length in 
favour of the doctrine of State sovereignty, and by which every act 
of the United States’ Government during the four years of the War, is 
tested and condemned, he would perhaps have avoided leaving on the 
geader’s mind the impression that the desire to avoid the financial ruin 
involved in® the dreaded emancipation of the slaves without pecuniary 
compensation for their loss was the true reason why the South deter- i 
mined on secession. For, in treading on the delicate ground of slavery, 
or, as he prefers to càll it “ servitude,” as though conscious of the preju- 
dice with which it necessarily surrounds his case so many years after the 
principle has been condemned by the voice of the civilised world, he 
offers a passing apology for what he remarks is “the mildest form of 
enforced labour ever stamped with the name of slavery,” instancing how 
the planters left their property and their families to the care of their 
slaves when they went to fight the North, though he makes no attempt 
to deny that the “institution” permitted the separation of husband and 
wife, of parent and child, and placed the virtue of every female slave at 
the mercy of a master. ° 

The argument by which Mr. Davis defends the right of a State, or of 
any number of States comprised in the Union, to secede is the doctrine 
of State sovereignty. He explains and defends that doctrine by a mass 
of legal decisions and authorities, and by an exhaustive retrospect of the. 
history of the States from the period when they were Colonies of the 
British Crown; and, though the issue of the contest was adverse to the 
cause he advocates, he has apparently convinced himself that that cause 
-was impregnable in its attributes of justice and right, and that the South 
as only’borne down by lawless force, and the flagrant violation of 
‘Constitutional rights. His argument may be stated in a very few 
-words. When the British Colonies in North America: revolted from 
England, and Washington succeeded in defeating the forces of Lord 
Cornwallis, the British Government acknowledged the independence of 
the several States by name, as she had acknowledged the individual 


-dependence of each Colony. For their mutual advantage they formed 


a Federation, and conferred certain powers on a central Government 
with the proviso that all powers not expressed as delegated were to be 
-understood as reserved. It is true that both in the original and in the 
amendefl Constitution the Union is implied to be perpetual. But, argues 
Mr. Davis, not only did Washington himeelf, who must havo known the 
meaning of the original framers of the Constitution, more than once express 
a doubt of the possibility of continued union ; but the State of Virginia 
„did actually, unquestioned, exercise her right of secession, and remained 
cout of the Union for some time. Upon this platform Mr. Davis, as the 
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champion of Southern secession, takes his stand, and from such premises 
the logical inferences are,directly adverse to the action of the North. 
The South were no rebels. The campaign of the Northern armies was 
an illegal and unjustifiable invasion of a foreign soil; the final subju- 
gation of the seceded States an act of tyrannical force; the confiscation 
of their slaves not only a robbery, but a violation of the very Constitu- 
tion which cements the Union of the States, a fundamental provision 
of which is the right of every man to hold slaves, and to recover them, 
if fugitive, hy the aid of the law, like any other property. Mr. Davis, 
in his eagerness to establish and maintain the right and thee justice of 
the cause he defends, seems to us to keep unfairly in the background 
the fact which must have been notorious to him, that there had always 
existed within the Union two widely-diverging theories as to what the 
Republic of the United States really meant; and these theories were in 
the main coincident with the individual interesta of each section. Was 
the United States one great republic, or was it merely a confederation 
of separate republics, which, for their mutual convenience and safety, 
delegated certain powers to a common Government, one of whose duties 
was to “secure to each State a republican form of government?” The 
North held that the Federation of the States formed one united nation 
with a central Government, to which each State was amenable, though 
each was still to a limited extent an imperiunfin imperio. The South 
held that the Federation was a partnership of sovereign States which 
might be dissolved, or from which any of the members might retire, 
whenever they considered that the objects for which the partnership 
was formed were not attained, or whenever its continuance became inju- 
rious to their individual interests. These two parties vere known as the 
Federalists and anti-Federalists, though their respective theories had 
never been brought to thé test of action when such action might involve 
to any serious extent the individual interests of either side. They were 
now, for the first time to be brought to that test which proved to be a 
crucible at white heat. The North held in the main the position which 
the German Empire would do in resisting the secession of the sovereign 
nationalities which have voluntarily entered the German Bund. Another 
comparison would be that of the Austrian Empire, if the kingdoms of 
Bohemia or Hungary should desire to assert their independence; or, to 
use a nearer illustration still, of Great Britain in refusing to consent to 
the repeal of the Union, always remembering the difference of sovereign, 
authority, of whatever degree, delegated to an individual constitutional 
ruler, or to the executive of a republic. Which was the just and true view 
of the Constitution, or, rather, which should now be maintained, could, 
it appeared, only be determined, when the hour of trial came, by appeal to 
force ; by a struggle foreseen clearly enough by some who read the signs 
of the political sky, deemed impossible by others less far-seeing or more 
blinded by their jndividual wishes and interests, but which caused, in 
the brief years of the memorable struggle which*ensued for supremacy 
: R2 7 
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of a disputed principle of Government, the sacrifice of more than a mil- 
lion of human lives and of ghousands of millions of treasure. Mr. 
Davis admits that he foresaw from the first that the secession of the 
Southern States would be fiercely disputed by the North, though that 
opinion was not generally entertained among the Secessionists. One 
point at any rate he clears up at the outset of his history. It has often 
been asserted, that he and his brother senators retained their seats in the 
United States’ Legislature but to undermine and destroy the Union. 
He states that this slander is repeated by the Orleans Prince, who served 
as an officer with the Federal Army, in his “ History of the Civil War.”* 
His farewell speech in the Senate (given in extenso) when he learned 
that Mississippi, the State he represented, had seceded, is a manly 
defence of his constituents, and his parting words of friendly good-will 
to his brother senators on both sides of the Chamber, are full of a touch- 
ing pathos as the last plea for peace ere the sword was drawn. 

The opening scenes of the War, as depicted in Mr. Jefferson Davis’s 
pages, have an irresistibly serio-comic air, too soon to deepen into lines 


, of tragic interest. The new-fledged President, his staff, and his cabinet, 


seem to have formed the members of a Mutual Admiration Society. He 
attributes to his newly-made generals and colonels, fresh, many of 
them, from the counting-house and the office, military capacities equab 
to those of a Wellington or a Moltke. We can forgive the eulogies on 
the many braye men who laid down their lives in that unbappy conflict ; 
but the indiscriminate apotheosis of the respectable middle-aged gentle- 
men who are now peacefully pursuing their avocations as merchants or 
professional men in Southern cities, or even following the arts of hus- 
bandry, may be te them like the sacred oil which fell on Aaron’s beard, 


‘and descended to the skirts of his raiment, but it leads the reader to 


distrust the writer of such universal panegyrics. 

Never in the history of the world did a great people enter upon the 
first stages of a war, which quickly developed into one of the most 
gigantic and terrible of any age, with such utter want of preparation. It 
is only fair to say, that never before was a great army collected and 
maintained with such celerity ; never did one maintain for so long a 
period so desperate and successful a struggle against overwhelming odds ; 
never was more self-sacrificing devotion displayed by any people in the 
fight for what they believed to be liberty ; and we fear we must in justice 
add, that no war of modern times has been waged in a spirit so bitter, 
so unéparing, so ungenerous, as that displayed by the North. The sink- 
ing of stone-fleets to destroy harbours, the burning of houses, and of 
entire towns, with barely time allowed for the inhabitants to escape, 
stripped of every article of value, except a covering; the cutting of 
levées to inundate greatedistricts and drown the inhabitants ; the shooting 
of prisoners, on more than one occasion, in cold blood; the barbarous 
neglect and ill-treatment of others in Northern prisons; the outrages 


x ' History of the Civil War in America,” \ Comte de Paris. 
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permitted towards gentle women at the hands of a brutal soldiery, unre- 
strained by their commanders ; tle avowed attempts to destroy and sub- 
due by famine, through the torch laid tÊ tho standing crops and the 
stacked grain ; and the indiscriminate plunder of private property ; all 
these are historical facts supported in Mr. Davis’s pages by evidence too 
clear to be contradicted or explained away. 

The war commenced, as is well known, at Fort Sumter. It was in, the 
confines of North Carolina, and had been ceded to the United States to 
be used in the defence of that State, and was useleas for any other pur- 
pose. She was the first to leave the sisterhood of the Union, and a 
demand was made for the evacuation of the fort, and its surrender to the 
State which claimed it. Mr. Davis alleges that, while the Cabinet at 
Washington amused himself and his Cabinet with promises to observe 
the status quo, not to permit any hostile movement against North 
Carolina, or to reinforce the garrison, they were making secret prepara- 
tions to throw in relief. Sumter was attacked by the Confederate 
troops. Major Anderson was permitted to retire with the honours of 
war; and, in defiance of all the efforts of the United States’ navy, the 
‘Confederate flag floated on the battered ramparts till the fort was sur- 
rendered, when the war closed, its earthworks actually made impregnable 
to shot by the mass of metal embedded in them by the enemy’s artil- 
lory. The first shot of the war was fired by*Confederate guns. The 
first conflict was a Southern victory, as, indeed, was the very last engage- 
ment before the end came, in the bare little room in Appémattox Court- 
house, where Lee surrendered the army of the South to Grant—thongh 
all the long intervening straggle and sacrifice by Southern patriots, tho 
exciting ebb and flow of victory and defeat, were to „be all in vain for 
the Southern cause. ; 

Two considerations appear to have inspired the South with an 
unfounded confidence. They seem to have thought it impossible that 
the North would draw the sword to compel their return, and so steep 
the Union in the blood of its brethren. They imagined that after some 
remonstrance and recrimination, perhaps, they would be permitted to 
go in peace, But that if this expectation were not realized, “ Cotton 
was king,” and that the inevitable disturbance of this trade, so necessary 
to Europe, bya civil war would procure foreign intervention in their 

‘favour, and put a speedy end to the contest. How little that confi- 
dence was justified the events of the war showed. The South rashed, 
anto a conflict with the general Government without a military chest, 
while their opponents had command of the National Treasury ; without 
a single ship of war, while their enemies had command of a navy which 
ranked third among those of the world ; without arms, except those in 
the hands of private individuals; without gun panufactories, or powder 
mills, or artillery; without a soldier, except those fresh from the 
plough or the shop; without a military commander, except such of their 
fcllow-citizens who held positions in the Unité States’ army would 
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resign their commands and come to their help in their hour of need. They 
took down the bells of their churches, i in the earby days of thé war, andcon- “ 
verted them into cannon; they stripped the roofs of the houses of lead, 
to be cast into bullets ; saltpetre for the manufacture of powder was sought 
for in cellars of old houses ; the simples of the Indians were gathered 
in their woods to supply the place of medicine; the bark of the trees 
was utilized for leather; the want of cloth set every housewife to her 
spinning-wheel; carpets, and even the altar-cloths of churches, were 
made'to do duty for blankets ; steamers were padded with cotton- bales, 
and made to serve the purpose of iron-clads ; the very railroads were rifled 
of their iron to find the materials for an armed resistance. The first 
efforta of the South resembled—indeed they were—the rising of a popu- 
lation of volunteers, officered often enough by civilians untrained in the 
arts of war. ‘The steps by which these deficiencies were remedied, 
detailed at great length in Mr. Davis’s pages, demonstrate not only the 
energy of the Southern character, but the self-sacrificing patriotism of 
her people in their determination to throw off the Northern yoke. 
Powder-mills were quickly built; manufactories erected for the repair and 
conversion of small arms which poured in from every part of the country, 
which long before the war ceased had developed into manufactories of 
arms themselves. Foundries were established to provide a Confederate 
artillery, while agents were dispatched across the sea to buy up the 
stocks of war material i in European markets, and keep up a stream of 
supply till the “South could equip herself from her own resources, It 
would be an impossible as well as an unprofitable task to follow the 
varying fortunes of the struggle, as set forth in minute detail in Mr. 
Davis’s long-drawm pages. The long series of battles and sieges which 
commenced in the narrow neck of land between the James and York 
rivers in Virginia, and only closed after the four years’ struggle, when 
Richmond was surrendered, contain a host of names which are inscribed 
in characters of imperishable fame on that brave Confederate flag which 
is now for ever furled. The North sustained a defeat at Bull Run, 
carly in the struggle, from an army of volunteers of which veteran 
troops under the ablest*generals of the century need not have been 
ashamed. The South defended its capital successfully for four long 
years against all the troops the North could hurl against it, ‘with a 
daring and a akill which entitle the exploit to rank with the greatest. 
achieveménts of the kind in history. At one time it even carried the 
war into the enemy’s country by the invasion of Pennsylvania. More 
than once a panic was created for the safety of the “Northern capital, 
and the*Confederate flag hoisted at the White House might easily have 
been one of the incidents of the war, and terms of peace have been 
dictated to the North bye victorious Southern general in the Executive 
Mansion at Washington. An army called from the plough to the field 
to defend the ‘Southern, soil, achieving, over the overwhelming forces op- 
posed to them, such victories as those of Bull Bun and Shiloh, Fredericks- 
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burgh, Manassas, Chancellorsville, Mansfield, Olusta and Chicamanga, 
the seven days’ ront before Richmond, of Elk Horn, Murfreesboro’, 
Sharpsburg, and Gettysburg, the deadly repulse of Petersburg, the siege 
of Charleston, and heroic, unconquerable Sumter, may well have felt, 
when crushed by overpowering numbers, and with the fiery torch of its 
enemies threatening its people with the horrors of a famine, that the 
moral victory was on its side, A struggle which produced commanders 
with the noble dignity of Lee, the Christian heroism of Stonewall 
Jackson, the gallant daring of Stuart, the enginecring skill of Beaure- 
gard, the self-devotion of Polk, and a host of others, will not be branded 
by posterity as a rebellion, however disastrous its results to those who 
cast everything, including life, upon the die. 

Where Mr. Davis turns aside from controversial discussions on the 
relativo claims of either side to victory in particular battles; from 
-apparently profitless discussions of the effect of different dispositions of 
troops, or of different tactics, to the consideration of the conduct of the 
Federal Government in its hostile legislation towards the revolted 
Southern States, he is on ground where we can follow him with more 
interest. arly in the conflict it became evident that the African slave 
was the weak spot in the armour of the South, and that here was the 
point where the mortal wound would be inflicted. Mr. Davis and his- 
friends in dissolving their connection with the North, and becoming in- 
volved in a war in which each side declared the other to be the 
aggressor, seem to have had the visual angle so filled with the enormous 
financial loss which the emancipation of the slaves would entail on the 
South, as to deny to their opponents the possession of the commonest 
honesty. © Even the professions of conscientious abolitionists are 
attributed to an hypocrisy dictated by sordid greed and malignity. With 
a candour we hardly expected from so partisan an advocate, Mr. Davis 
admits—we are almost inclined to think by an oversight—in the plainest 
words, that the South perceived the intention of the North to legislate 
for Emancipation, and that they had no escape from ruin but secession. 
He says the Constitution reserves to each State the right to determine the 
question of slavery for itself; and on the States’ sovereignty theory . 
upon which all his arguments are based, he urges that the United States 
had no right to interfere with it, because it denied the fact of separation 
or secession, and was using the strongest measures to coerce the revolted 
States to submission. But he throws into the background the fact that 
the North almost unanimously denied this interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, that there existed an inherent right in every State to.secede ; that 
the South had disturbed the status quo, and was raising vast armies to 
escape being forced to remain in the Union, by the Northern, or to retum 
to it, by the Southern view. Here was a State of war undisputed. 
Whether it be designated civil war or rebellion is immaterial to the 
argument. By very law of nations a state of war suspends, if it does 
not dissolve, mutual obligations between the beMigerents.,, It may have 
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been quite true that the Constitution reserved to each State the regula- 
tion of its internal domestic affairs, including slavery. It is the fact that 
Mr. Lincoln declared on his el&ction his intention not to interfere with 
Southern slavery. . But tho slaves were the sinews of the war waged 
against the North. They cultivated the fields while the white men 
enrolled themselves as soldiers, and thus prevented any disturbance of 
the staple cotton industry. They could be utilized in the construction 
of forts and fortifications. Their emancipation would be the death-blow 
of the South, the end of the war, and would probably prevent the dis- 
memberment of the Union. The North pleaded “necessity” for its 
acts. The abolitionists, backed by the verdict of civilized Europe, 
threw their weight into the scale. In vain the South sought to defend , 
their “peculiar institution.” Says Mr. Davis, “Never was there 
happier dependence of labour and capital on each other. The tempter 
came, like the serpent in Eden, and decoyed them with the magic word 
of ‘freedom? ” And, referring to the enrolment of freedmen in the 
Northern armies at alate period of the war, he adds: “ He put arms 
into their hands and trained their humble but emotional natures to 
deeds of: violence and bloodshed, and sent them out to devastate their 
benefactors.” Prenden Lincoln was of opinion that in this case “ the 
end justified the means.” He perceivéd that Emancipation had “the 
double advantage of ai so much labour from the insurgent cause, 
and supplying the places which otherwise must be filled with so many’ 


| white men.” This was truly “ to seethe the kid in his mother’s milk.” 


And Mr. Davis triumphantly “appeals to the judgment of a Christian 
people how such a boast befits the President of the United States.” 

The lengthy chapters in which Mr. Davis recounts the struggles of the 
Confederacy to create a navy are chiefly interesting as they relate to the 
romantic stories of the Alabama, and the hardly less celebrated Florida. 
The Confederate States, coast-bound, or traversed by navigable rivers, as 
many of them are, were unusually open to attack by the naval forces 
of the United States. The Federal Government confessedly swept 
everything before it in direct attacks on the great Southern cities which 
lined the banks of the Mississipi. But these notorious cruisers were 
a rankling thorn in the side of the Tederal Government, and we think 
the Confederate ex-President may well be proud of achievements which 
inflicted enormous loss on Northern trade, entailed on the Treasury a ` 
cost of £80,000 for the coals alone of the United States’ steam-ship 
Vanderbilt, which for years scoured the seas in pursuit of the destroying 
Alabama, and came near to involving this country in a war with the 
United States after the subjugation of the Southern States, and eventually 
cost her three millions sterling in damages. The story of the Alabama 
is a familiar qne; but it wll bear repeating here from a Southern“point 
of view. She was built by Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, as a steam 
merchant-ship, and left British waters as No. 290, not, as President 
Davis assures us, from the apocryphal fact of her having been built by 
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290 Englishmen who were sympathizers with the Southern cause, but 
that, from not having bean christened, she was so ‘named as the 290th 
ship built by Messrs. Laird. She went But to the Azores, where she- 
was armour-plated, and received her famous name of Alabama. Her, 
first exploit was to engage the United States’ man-of-war, Hatteras, whom , 
she sank. In her brief and brilliant career she captured sixty-three 
vessels, among them a gunboat, and sank the Hatteras." All neutral 
ports being closed against her prises, the vessels were of. necessity burnt 
at sea. So long and so often victorious on distant waters, the Alabama 
was fated to end her career not very far from the place of eher birth. 
Like an old foxhound, weary and footsore with the chase, she needed 
rest and repose. On‘ the llth of June, 1864, she entered the harbour 
of Cherbourg; asked leave, readily granted, to land prisoners from 
her last two captures, when Captain Semmes went on shore to see 
about “docking and repairing” the Alabama. As there were ouly 
Government docks at Cherbourg, the application had to be referred to 
the Emperor. ‘Before an answer was received, the Kearsage steamed 
into harbour, sent a boat ashore, and then ran out and took her station 
off the breakwater. Her object, as Captain Semmes learned, was to 
impress for the Kearsage the prisoners discharged from the Alabama. 
This request was refused by the port-admiral. But the plucky-Con- 
federate commander regarded the presence of the Kearsage in the offing 
as a challenge, and sent word to Captain Winslow that if he would wait 
til the Alabama coaled he would come out and givé him battle. 
Captain Semmes, in his report of the engagement, writes :— 

“After the lapse of an hour and ten minutes our ship was ascertained to be inn 
sinking condition. .... To reach the French const I gave thp-ship all steam, and 
set such of the fore and aft sails as were available. The ship filled so rapidly, 
however, that before we hed made much progress the fires were extinguished. 
I now hauled down my colours, and dispatched a boat to inform the enemy of 
sur condition. Although we were now but four hundred yards from each other, 
tho enemy fired upon me five times after my colours had been struck. It is 
charitable to suppose that a ship of war of a Christian nation could not have done 
this intentionally.” 

The wounded, as well as those who could not swim, were saved, and 
went off in the boats to the enemy’s ship. Ten of the crew, however, 
were drowned. ‘‘ Captain Semmes stood on the quarter-deck alone 
ontil his ship was settling to go down, then threw his sword into the 
sea, there to lie buried with the ship he loved so well, and leaped from 
the deck just in time to avoid being drawn into the vortex caused by ° 
her sinking.” And so ended the carcer of the brilliant and much- 
dreaded cruiser. It seems strange, however, that Mr. Davis, whoespenks 
with exulting pride of the destructive raids of the redoubtable Alabama, 
and her fellows, should have so little common fairness towards the 
North as to denounce her reprisals on thé sex; in blockading the Con- - 
federate ports, and watching the West Indian ports for blockade-runners, 
as “ undertaken for no better reason than greed tnd malignity.” He, 
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can neither forget nor forgive the refusal of recognition to the Con- 
federate States by Great Britain, and can hardly conceal his delight at 
what he evidently regards as the sa a justice meted out to her at 
the Geneva Conference. 

The tragic fate of President Lincoln at a moment when, as s Mr. Davis 
believes, he was willing to make peace with the South on almost any 
terms, seems to have at once given a new intensity to the war, and to 
have caused the work of reconstruction to be carried on with much of 
the harahness of a military despotism. Mr. Lincoln’s assassin was not a 
Southerner, but a stage-struck fanatic, one of a class by which every 
ruler’s life is threatened in times of popular excitement. But his suc- 
cessor, Andrew Johnson, the late Vice-President, backed up by the 
extreme radical faction which had so long held Lincoln back from & 
course of conciliation and mercy, at once assumed that he was but tho 
hired dagger of g band of conspirators among the Confederates. The 
first act of his Government was to offer a reward of one hundred 
thousand dollars for the arrest of President Davis as a party to the 
murder. That such a story should have been credited in. the North 
against a man of pure and noble character, who had long been a 
prominent senator and a member of the United States’ Cabinet, and ' 
under whose Government in the South the rigorous neccasities of war 
had always been tempertd by mercy and a chivalrous bearing towards 
an unscruplous and unsparing foe, is but another example of that strange 
perversion of moral sentiment engendered by war. 

Though Mr. Davis does well, as we think, to be angry at the infamous 
charge hurled against him by President Johnson’s Government, he has 
hardly just grounds of complaint when he denounces the measures 
adopted by the United States’ Government in reply to the remonstrances 
of Great Britain and France as to the distress caused by the withholding 
of cotton, which threw thousands of operatives on the poor-rates. That, 
` under the Confiscation Act, as applicable to the property of the revolted, 
the United States’ Government sent a military force into the cotton dis- 

_ tricta to seize the crop, and opened the blockade of the Southern ports, 

to allow of its transmission to Europe, he stigmatizes as a “ grand 

scheme for me plunder of our cotton crops, to enrich whomsoever it 

may concern.” 

President Davis’s views as to the justice of the aay nana 
„by Europe under the lead of Great Britain and France, and the refusal ` 

, to recognize the Confederacy, may be easily inferred. Europe persisted 
in believing that the sovereignty of the several States was merged in 
that of the United States, with the Government of which it held 
diplomatic relations, and not with each individual State ; and, therefore, 
measured by Mr. Davis’g theory of State sovereignty, Europe was: wrong. 
The ' apparently, equal measure of justice, meted out to both parties as 
belligerents, in refusing the use of neutral European ports, for “ causing 
captured vessels to be°condemned in their favour -as prizes, » fell, as he 
š l 
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explains, with crushing weight on the South, while it scarcely affected the 
North—where, nevertheless, it excited a very angry feeling against this 
country, of which Mr. Davis makes no mtntion whatever. The recogni- 
tion by Europe of a mere paper-blockade of the Southern ports, contrary, 
as he asserts, to the well-recognized principles of international law ; the 
partiality shown towards the North in the purchase of arms; are set 
down to our “ hollow profession of neutrality towards the belligerents.” 
The method of reconstruction adopted by the Central Government 
as each State was successively subdued, is the part of Northern policy 
which excites Mr. Davia’s bitterest wrath, and calla down his fiercest. 
denunciations. He was himself incarcerated as a felon at Fortress 
Monroe, and held to await his trial for treason. “ Bitter tears have 
been shed,” he writes, “by the gentle, and stern reproaches have been 
made hy the magnanimous, on account of the needless torture to which 
I was subjected, and the heavy fetters rivetted upon me while in a stone 
casement and surrounded by a strong guard; but all these were less 
excruciating than the mental agony my captors were able to inflict.” 
Well was it for America thet the rising clamour for his blood was not 
gratified. A moment would have sufficed to take that life upon the 
scaffold, but all the ages to come could not have wiped out the blot 
from the page of American history ; and his murdered corpse, as the 
South would have believed it to be, would bave placed a bloody barrier 
against the hopes of general reconciliation and peace. That reconstruc- 
tion was conducted with harshness, that the conquered were made 
bitterly to feel the iron heel of the conqueror on their necks, is certain. 
They were forced to acknowledge the usurping acts, as they deemed 
them, of the Government, to be lawful and constitutipnal. The penalty 
of refusal was perpetual disfranchisement. At astroke of the Exccutive 
pen their enormous property in slaves was swept away. It was inevitable, 
and but the retribution, perhaps, which an enlightened civilization 
demands as the final expiation for an hereditary crime. : i 
Such are some of the salient points in the case of the South. It has 
been impossible, within the brief limits at our disposal, to do more than 
merely touch Mr. Davis’s arguments at those points. Theoretically, 
the position of the South may have been right. We may admit, per- 
haps, by a strict interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, 
that the several States retained their individual sovereignty, and were in 
a position analogous to the nations which compose the German Empire, 
The point of the argument turns partly on the right of one or more 
members of the Confederacy to dissolve the compact, and partly (though 
Mr. Davis refuses to recognize this) on the result of such a course to the 
contracting parties. His unbending rule is fiat justitia, ruat celum. 
The Union was the growth of less than_a century; but the revolted 
Colonies bade fair to rival the British“Hnpiro mn power and wealth, and 
in all the arts of civilization. Their union was their strength. The seces- 
sion of the South, once permitted to be accomplished, might lead to a 
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farther split in the North. Another line might be drawn from North to 
South, and the young States on the Pacific slope form again a new Con- 
federacy. The instinct of selfpreservation roused the North to action. 
It was a war of giants: the passions excited in a people unused to war 
. Were so fierce ; the side issue raised by tho abolition question was like oil 
poured upon the already raging flames. The history of the rise and 
fall of the Confederate Government, as related by its late President, 
might, with more truth, perhaps, be described as the rise of the Im- 
perialism of a Republic, on the ruins of State rights. Its reconstructed . 
basis is the despotism of a packed majority; and, strange as it may 
sound, the declaration of every man’s inherent right to freedom has 
been the instrument. which made such a result possible. The North - 
seems to.shun the contact of negro blood, as the assassin the dagger of 
the bravo he hired; while the South sees in the freedmen, who jostle it 
at the polls, the ever-present symbol of its subjugation and its rain. 
Was the victory attained worth the cost? The events are, perhaps, 
too recent for the question to bo answered with the calm impartiality of © 
history. Thus much at least is visible—that blot upon civilization, the 
enslavement of the African raco, has been wiped from the face of 
Christian, America. Its material resources have received from that 
moment an enormous impulse and development. Nothing in the history 
of the world has ever equalled the settling up of tho vast territories of 
the north-west, and of the Pacific seaboard. The policy for which the 
North drew thé sword, successful as it was in the end, has been to the 
full as victorious in the senate as on the battle-field. Since the gauntlet 
of defiance thrown down to the South by the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, the string pf Republican Presidents has been unbroken in the 
chair of Washington. It would be idle to suppose that after the Japse 
of barely twenty years the angry passions aroused on both sides have 
been completely allayed. Indeed, Mr. Davis’s book affords in every 
page. but too plain evidence that, on the side of the South, they are not. 
A long residence in the North has convinced us that the antegonism 
between the two great sections of the Union is still in vigorous forco. 
The South is held to the North now but as it was twenty years ago, by 
the iron will of an autocratic Republican Government. How long the 
cohesion of this vast, incongruous, unwieldy mass can continue time 
alone will show. Twenty years ago Europe looked on at the spectacle, : 
as it believed, of its breaking up into separate fragments. The several 
States ‘have, at the present moment, little more individual independence 
than the counties and shires of England have of the British Govern- 
ment. «But to those who have resided for any length of time in 
America, there is a surcharged feeling in the air. The threatened ‘ third 
term’ of Grant was the “ waving of the bloody shirt” in the face of the 
vanquished South. Its completion, stayed by the acceptance of a com- 
promise candidate in Garfield, would have been followed by an outbreak 
of passionate, and perhaps revolutionary, resentment. The thirst for 
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revenge seems to sleep in the South; it is but the deceptive quiet of 
the serpént. There is still a “solid Noxth” arrayed against a “solid 
South,” as when the battalions of Grant faced those of Lee on many a 
gory battle-field. Perhaps the truest epitaph which could be inscribed 
on the grave-stone of the so-called Rebellion would be :— 
‘‘Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” 
J. M. FARBAR 


P.S.—The attempted assassination of President Garfield,,which has 
occurred while these pages are going through the press, is worthy of 
remark here, as illustrating an antagonism of a powerful kind in force, 
though in quite a different direction, between the principle of Federalism, 
or an all but autocratic Central Government, and the modified Tights, 
or rather claims, of individual States to a share of the patronage which 
is identical with power. General Garfield embodies the policy which 
maintains that all Federal offices throughout the Union shall be in the 
uncontrolled, as well a3 actual, gift of the Executive. This poli 
maintains the right of the Central Government to select, through its 
President, the best men for the positions in its gift in every State, and 
assumes in this way to inaugurate a thorough and much-needed ciril- 
service reform. The opponents of this principle are practically the 
senators of the respective States, who naturally wish to retain the 
immense political influence and security of tenure sfforded by the 
common system hitherto in vogue, of regarding their recommendations 
to the President for all vacant Federal offices in their respective States, 
us equivalent to nominations forthe same. The appointment of General 
Arthur to the Vice-Presidency was underatood to be a concession to the 
views of Mr. Conkling, who represents the system of senatorial nepotism, 
and the death of General Garfield would have raised General Arthur 
to the Presidency for the nearly four remaining years of the present 
term. The assassin Guiteau was but a representative of the horde 
of disappointed place-hunters, armed with recommendations and testi- 
monials from their respective States, who haunt the purlieus of the 
Executive Mansion from March to July of every new Presidential term. 
Had his aim been as fatal as that of Booth, civil-service reform, the 
great need of American political life to-day, as peace was when Lincoln 
fell, would have been indefinitely postponed, and the vast territories of 
the United States have been ruled for years to come, by a man not 
chosen of the people for the Supreme Office of State, and who is sup- 
posed to represent the policy of States’ patronage, which has proved a 
fruitful source of corruption, and which the election of General Garfield 
was meant to condemn. 
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=` MY ANSWER TO OPPONENTS. 


OME answer will be expected from me to the statements of Father 
O’Leary in the article in your Ruview. for July. 

It may not, I hope, be quite uninteresting, as a picture of the 

management of an improving Irish estate. 
- In substance, Father O'Leary is the local Land League in Clonakilty. 
He was its cRairman, and almost the League itself, not one man of 
any character or influence belonging to it. The outrage of drawing 
away my labourers last December, and trying to starve the large head 
of stock on my farm, wax managed by him and another priest. He 
got the money to pay my labourers, going to Dublin to ask some of 
it from the Central League. It was he who instigated my tenants not. 
to pay their rents; and when I had lately recovered judgment against < 
the three largest tenants for above £450 rent, and tho interest in 
their farms was put up to sale by the Sheriff in Cork, these two priests 
attended the sale, bid on behalf of the tenants, and got their costs paid 
by the Land League. 

He is thus very far from being impartial. In truth, no one can read 
the article under his name, without seeing that its one object is' to 
annoy, and injure me to the utmost possible. 

, This being so, it is satisfactory to find that the men with the worst 
will towards me, have really nothing to say against my treatment of the 


` , many labourers and others in my employment. Paying, as I did, more 


than £2,800 a year in wages directly—and very much more indirectly— 
no-complaint is made of my wages per week, the houses I provided, of 
arbitrary digcharges, or getting rid of old men, of fines or pinchings of 
‘any sort, nor of the condition of my labourers and. their families. The 
single complaint is, that my labourérs had to get their, breakfasts before 
going to work in the morning, and even that is but partly true. 
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In regard to my tenants, nothing is said of their being in poverty or 
distress, their houses inferier, and farms exhausted—a solitary case of an 
expiring lease excepted. The one complaint is, that in the last fifteen 
years I have raised the rent of some. It is, of course, kept out of 
sight that there had been no increase of rent for a great many years 
before, nor since the principal sorts of farm produce in Ireland had 
nearly doubled in price, and that the rise of rent was only made on fit 
occasions, and with the grant of new leases for thirty-one years. Any 
one who takes the trouble to look at Father O’Leary’s statements will 
sco that, in most cases, the rent charged has not been more than 20s. 
per acre. Such, in fact, with few exceptions, where the land is 
exceptionally good, has been all I have asked. The cases mentioned of 
£2 and £8 per acre are those of town: parks, accommodation land near 
the town, and let mostly to thoroughly thriving shopkeepers and 
traders in it, who are as independent in their class as lam. Similar 
land is let by others as high as £5 per acre. 

When the tenants of these town parks want to manure them, they let 
them for con-acre potatoes to others in the town who do not hold land. 
These con-acre men pay the tenant £4 per acre, and find their own 
manure. My town parks at last are laid out in grass, and cows kept 
on them. The milk is sold in the town, at a higher price than 
English farmers receive who send their milk to London. From three to 
four acres, according to its condition, feed a cow ; and as by thus selling ` 
the milk a fair cow will yield £15 to £16, it will be seen that £8 per 
acre for accommodation land of this kind is no undue rent. I have 
hardly ever known one of these town tenants dissatisfied with his holding. 
If he is dissatisfied, he has the complete remedy of giving up the land, 
as he has his trade to support him. By not mentioning that these 
holdings are town parks, Father O’Leary tries to give colour against me, 
without any just reason, of charging unduly high rents. 

Farther, much the larger number of the tenants he says I ejected, left 
of their own free’will, during, and just after, the famine of 1846. During 
those years I gave an abatement of a quarter’s rent to all. There was 
certainly no pressure on my part to get rid of tenants; on the contrary, 
it was a sore trouble to me. I did not then know how to make money 
out of the land. When the famine began, my tenants were far better off 
than most others, and suffered nothing in the first year; all had means 
enough to keep the wolf from the door. But when the potatocs failed 
in the second spring, those whose land was much reduced saw they 
could not goon. I forgave all rent due, let them take away whatever 
stock they had, and gave a small sum besides to help them to entigrate. 
There were no ejectments ; they went away of themselves. I have not 
had more than half-a-dozen ejectments infortyyears. If sny tenants 
who left were willing to work, I gave them work in plenty, often allowing 
them to stay in thgir old houses and work forme. These have lived in 
comfort and respectability much greater than when they held land. I 
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built twenty-two good cottages of two stories, and also repaired a few 
old farm-houses for labourers. I thus had between thirty and forty men 
employed until last winter. *(During the famine, and after, I had more 
than a hundred men.) T had more-men in regular employment than 
before held the land as tenants. The state of exhaustion to which tenants 
had reduced the land—having fairly worn it out by paring and burning 
and, over-cropping—was the true cause of their ruin, as can be seen 
from the fact, that at first all I could make out of it for rent and 
interest was 8s. per acre. Father O'Leary implies that this was the 
value of the land. It was their own bad farming having exbausted tho 
land, that drove them away when the potatoes failed. Al this happened 
about the time Father O’Leary was born. 

I will now take the cases he mentions in order. Happily, the 
tenants and their farms are still there to be seen. I invite any indifferent 
person who understands land to see them for himself. I assert that at 
this moment, as a body, they are better off, and their farms in better 
condition, than any body of tenants in the county on the same number 
of acres. 

(1.) Widow Dempsey, of Cloheen. When her father-in-law died he left 
her thirty-seven acres, in fair condition, and more than £200 in cash. In 
rearranging the land she lost five acres, not two-thirds of the farm, as 
Father O’Leary states. Her family consisted of two or three daughters 

‘nearly grown up. She was charged £2 per acre rent because the land 
was worth it. It is near enough to the town to get the benefit of town 
manure and selling milk. The thirty-two acres could feed eight cows, 
allowing some land for tillage. If the cows were let to a dairyman he 
would have been,glad to pay #10 each, and give the best sccurity 
for the rent = £80, from cows alone, whilst her rent was ‘£64. 
Mrs, Dempsey and her daughters could have managed the cows as well 
as any dairyman, and with more profit. The dairyman would have 
lived out of the land, and made his profit besides, both of which gains 
she might have had. Mrs. Dempsey was a silly woman, with neither 
industry nor sense. She married her danghters worse than badly, got 
rid of all her money, reduced the land, and was at last ejected for non- 
payment of rent, not for misconduct. The twenty acres now in my 
own hands are rather far from the town for choice. The other twelve 
acres, for which she paid £2 per acre, have always since becn held by 
a wealthy man in the town at £8 per acre. For the twenty acres 
I have been offered lately #2 per acre by a thriving man. I profer 
holding them till better times. 
© (2)°Mrs. Brian, of Carrig, pays 20s. per acre for forty-four acres of 
excellent land. Her whole troubles come from her own and her sons’ 
drinking gnd their ggievous idleness. .She has some children in 
America. So long as any one will pay her rent for her no doubt she 
will be glad of it. With the habits of herself and pons she can never 


thrive any where. g 
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(3.) The Driscoll children, at Carrig, are next. Their father was the 
most “ worthy” and indolent man I ever knew. He paid £60 a year for 
near sixty acres. He let his eight cows for £10 10s. each. He died 
leaving four young children, the eldest being sixteen. Their mother’s 
brother had been in Australia, and by keeping an hotel brought home 
£30,000 (this I know from a Bank). He has a farm near Cork, and 
keeps his carriage. They have other uncles very well off. What could 
four children of this kind do as joint tenants of such a farm? I let 
them hold on at first, but soon they had not enough cows, so they 
ploughed the best grass fields for ley oats, and a‘bad harvest ‘following, 
ait made an end of them; they had neither corn to sell, nor grass for cows. 
Their uncles took the children amongst them, which it was plain from 
the first was much the best thing for them. They left because unable 
to pay the rent, and for no other cause. The uncles never offered to 
pay or secure the rent. I lost three half-years’ rent, £75, by them. 

(4.) Edmond Lucey, of Cashalisky, was ejected nearly twenty years 
ago, having been tenant of one of the best farms I have, 118 acres, 
at £84 per annum. I offered it to him at 20s. per acre. Ho refused 
it. I gave time for consideration again and again, He still refused, . 
He had a son a priest, and thought I should not dare to go against 
the priest’s father." Though nominally tenant, he had really divided 
his farm between two sons who lived with him. When they left, , 
each son hired a good-sized farm, of I believe more than fifty acres, 
a few miles away, where I am told they have done well. The first 
year I cleared for rent and interest from this farm more than the rent 
I asked them. Last year, 1880, I cleared £285, instead of £118 I 
asked. Old Lucey had still another farm of 47 acres, held by him from 
me for thirty-one years, at ös. 9d. per acre. This, a third son still 
holds. Father O’Leary says the very neighbours are in dread of me. 
I was driving home from Lucey’s farm one day, after he was gone, 
when a man ran out of a house by the road-side, and dropped on his 
knees, holding up his hands, as if praying. I stopped to ask what he 
wanted. He answered, he was praying God for blessings upon me 
for having turned out Ned Lucey, who had injured him. I can say 
that he seemed very much in earnest. 

(5.) On the same land,. John Duggan is mentioned, though not by 
name. He holds thirty-two acres at 5s. 9d. per acre, £7 172. per annum, 
for a thirty-one years lease. He never hinted to me that he wished to 
build a house. At such a rent I have no doubt he has money saved, 
and would like by any means to get his lease renewed at the same rent, 
When his lease is out I shall do all the improvements of all kinds 
wanted on the farm, and offer it to him at its honest value. If he 
lays out his money in mannuring it, it ig-siré to give him four times 
aa good a return as if he laid it out in permanent improvements. 
Ho is a backward; ignorant man, and very likely, with the priest’s 
advice, will not choose to do right, which will be to his own loss. 
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(6) Patrick Hennessy, of Mounteen, is the largest tenant I have. 
He held 256 acres, in two farms. I bought the land in the Estates 
Court, and as the buildings were on it at the time, by the Act of 1870 
I was not liable for them, so it makes no difference to me what they 
are worth. They are not worth £700, nor half of it, nor a fourth 
part of it; nor did they cost it. The walls are built with mud mortar. 
The roofs are of the cheapest inferior white deal, quite too alight, even 
if the timber had been good, and with the rafters too far apart by one- 
half, most of it covered with bad small slate, of which there is @ 
quarry thłee miles off. 

These very buildings convinced me, ten years ago, that the only 
prudent course for a landlord was to build all necessary for his farms 
himself, and charge the interest on the outlay. Otherwise, whenever 
a tenant leaves, he is certain to muke an outrageous claim for bad work, 
far beyond the honest value of good, Such cases are sure to be given 
against the landowner. Good work will last three times as long; and 
its first cost is less. Nna 

About half Hennessy’s farms consist of a bottom of first-rate land, 
the best I have. ‘The other half runs up a steep hill, almost impracti~ 
cable for wheels, with a flat at the top. In substance, all the rent was 
made out of the good land below. The top and siding had been exhausted 

„in old times, and were left in bad grass, that only fed a few sheep and dry 
heifers, A field above was tilled now and then with guano, and all the | 
produce drawn down to the house. So the field was left worse than before. 
The lease of one farm ended, and I decided it was best for us both to leave 
him all the good land below, and take away the hill, charging the same 
rent for the good part (out of which it had always been made) as he had 
paid before for the whole. I am said to have ooerced him into this, The 
facts are these :—The lease was to expire at Lady-day. In February, 
before I left home for London, he came to settle about: a new lease, I 
told him my proposal. Without a minute’s hesitation he said, “ PU take 
it, your honour.” A few minites after he said, “ Now they tould your: 
honour I was going to give ye trouble. Have I done so?’ “ No, in- 
deed, Paddy,” was the answer. He gave up the hill at Lady-day. The 
following July he took his lease of the rest. This man was able to give 
one daughter, on her marriage, £600. Only last Shrovetide his son 
married, and got a fortune of £300 with his wife. Another daughter 
married at the same time, in a way that displeased her father, so he 
gave her only £150 as fortune. This is Father O’Leary’s own example 
of my poor oppressed tenants. At this moment Hennessy’s rent averages 
20s. per acre on 185 acres, most of it very fine land. 

(8.) Then, Sam Kingston, of Cloheen, who pays three times Griffith’s 
yaluation,eand has a ngighbour who only pays half the rent per acre 

‘that be pays; unluckily, he is the most wealthy tenant I have. He has 

no children of his own, and so gave his niece ‘£600 fortune on her 
marriage, and is believed to have as, much more money still., In spite 
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of his oppression we have always been the best of friends, and he never 
gave me a hint that his rent was high, byt has often langhed with me 
at the silly talk about Griffith’s valuation, and compared it with the 
rent he pays. 

(9.) Then, old Hayes, of Carrig. His eldest son being joined in the 
farm with his father when I bought the land, tried to make him pay 
the whole rent, so I had to eject him, but gave.the whole farm back to. 
- his father. The younger son was convicted of a bad attempt at rape, and 
sent to the treadmill in Cork Gaol for twelve months for it , He used 
to rob his father’s potato-pit, and sell the potatoes to get money. So he 
was out of the case. The only daughter, married to a well-of farmer, 
twenty miles away, hnd to take her father to her house to save his life, 
as he was unable to move. I was forced ther to rescue my farm, 
and so had a land case, for the gain of the son-in-law, to fight. I 
was most unjustly treated by the County Court Judge, and therefore 
was driven to appeal to the Judge at the assizes, which forced on a 
compromise—for which, it seems, I am to blame. i 

(10.) Lastly, the late Mrs. Walsh and her son Dan. The rent had 
not been raised since before 1880. The farm was not let just before 
the famine, nor is it true that before the famine rack-rents prevailed. 
This is a mere invention of Father O’Leary’s, to try and make out his. 
case, Unluckily, he asserts the farm was hired just before the famine, , 
while the truth is, it was more than fifteen years earliez. No doubt 
Mrs. Walsh married not long before the famine, . She had some money, 
and wisely spent it all in manuring the farm. Tho large sum T 
mentioned, over £800, was made somehow; that is admitted, but, with. 
the usual truth, we are told it was not out of my farm. I did not 
complain of Mrs. Walsh’s industry, but she and her son always kept 
their land fall of weeds and dirt. If their crops were kept even 
moderately clenn, this, as the Registrar of Agricultural Statistics tells 
them again this year, 1881, would add greatly to their profits, I 
believe it would pay them all the increased rent I asked. Farther, their 
fifty-eight acres is more than enough to feed eight cows, If they would 
make good butter, instead of bad, the difference would be double the 
increased rent asked ; £2 per cow, for eight cows, would cover the whole 
increase. I asked 20s. per acre rent for the farm. I let the adjoining 
farm, not at all better land, two years ago, for 248. per acre, to a 
Scotchman. They hired another farm, two miles off, from another land-. 
lord, last year, for 17s. per acre, the land being not nearly so good as 
mine. The road complained of as having taken up much of the 
farm was made long before the Walshes hired it at all. The road is a 
great gain, worth to the farm much beyond the land lost. It does. 
not occupy five acres, nor half that quantity. «That, too, $ a pure 
fiction. : 

I think I have new gone through all the cases of tenants mentione: 
in the article, except one Noonan, of whom he tells a story which L, 

8 2 
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believe to be a simple untruth. I never had such a thought, or acted 
to any one as is described. e 

I think the first feeling anybody must have on reading the article 
will be, What a rich country, after all, Ireland is, when, on one 
moderately sized estate, so many cases of wealth need to be explained 
away! I ask any one to look at the string of prosperous tenants, whose 
wealth is Father O’Leary’s stumblingblock, and consider, How did I 
manage to get them? He will have to believe, either that I havea 
remarkable power of selection, in spite of charging exorbitant rents, or 
else that there must be some cause at work on the estate to produce 
such a result in a country like Ireland. 

The truth is, the result proceeds in part from both causes. The, 
selection was made only among the tenants already on the property, 
and,-having fixed’ on the best tenants, their farms have been enlarged 
and arranged to the most advantage; they have been required to pay 
regularly whatever rent they promised ; they have known they would be 
treated with perfect fairness and consideration, but that no scheming 
was of any use, whilst every word said to them might be relied on. 
There were no underlings to bribe, or be bribed against them, nor a 
shilling beyond the rent taken from them in any way. And these 
things have given a confidence by which the tenantry have greatly 
sprospered. It suits Land Leaguers to say they have been oppressed 
because rentsswere raised at long intervals. No doubt every one would 
rather pay less than more; but I am sure no one has thought the 
increase of his neighbour’s rent has been excessive. Until the Land 
League doings , there was not even any hesitation in agreeing to 
such increase as [ have mentioned. 

Father O’Leary rightly feels the results of the balance-sheets of my 
farm are a still worse stumblingblock. He has never seen the balance- 
sheets, and knows nothing whatever about them, or about my accounts, and 
what works I have done, or have. not done, since a time before he was 
born. He does not know the principle on which the accounts have been 
kept, and he makes it clear, from what he says, that he does not 
understand how farm balance-sheets must be made out to give reliable 
results, nor what are farm improvements and what estate improvements. 
All he has seen, are the totals of the results of my farm that I printed ; 
and with the help of thorough unscrupulousness, he asserts I do not 
make what I say I do make. 

Once before, he stated publicly that I claimed the balance I show 
as rent. I told him then, that I claimed it as rent and interest, and. 
have from the first so stated it. He again repeats the same untruth. If 
he had seen the accounts, he would know, that every one of near forty 
balance-sheets has written against the sum total, “ balance for rent and 
interest.” I have shown the balance-sheets to Mr. J. C. Morton, Prof. 
Baldwin, and many ethers. If Father O'Leary thinks I am such a fool 
eas to cheat myself, he need not think others are such fools as to be 
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cheated by me. For simpleness, the accounts are kept on the principle 
of drawing out the net cash profit, which, if it has not been made by 
the farm, somebody must benevolently have made me a present of, and 
leaving each person to divide the profit between rent and interest in 
such proportions as he judges right. And further, every single point 
possible has been taken against the farm, or omitted wholly, many of 
them such as most farmers take credit for, and in strictness are right 
in doing so. 

I have already said too much. I must only deny a few more 
untrue assertions. I have done much draining and reclamation for 
tenants. As soon as I had got the farms re-arranged compactly, I first 
made roads, so that every field should be accessible to wheels ; then I 
took up draining as the most profitable work, and drained for tenants 
and myself indiscriminately. Many of my present tenants hold land 
that I drained. I never took a loan from the Board of Works, repayable 
in thirty-five years, and never made a tenant pay the instalment of a loan. 

In the Famine, I took a loan of £1,000, for twenty-two years, because 
I feared rents might not come in, and so I might not be able to keep 
employed the many poor labourers I had. But rent did come in, and 
these men were paid out of it., I put ‘the instalments of the loan to 
quite a different purpose, the return from which yielded the instal- 
ments repayable. I charged tenants for whom I drained five per cent. . 
on the outlay, knowing, from my own experience, that they psually made 
a gross profit of ten per cent., or near it, and often much more from the 
improvement. Having thus asserted that I did little or no improve- 
ment for tenants, Father O’Leary then takes my whole expenditure 
for improvements, and aaserts it is all chargeable against my farm. 
He has never heard of plantations, estate buildings, new fences, and 
getting rid of useless old fences, and the number of other improvements 
that are usually wanted on Irish estates. And, with the foolish ignorance 
of such men, he does not know that in business it is often necessary to 
sink capital on one thing, for the sake of other objects, and be content 
with the gain coming at a fature time, or ouly indirectly. 

I never bought the plough-land of Maulrour, as asserted ; I inherited 
it from my father. I paid much more than twenty years’ purchase for 
the plough land of Monteen,I am sorry to say. A richer proprietor 
than I am, at the other side of it, wished for it as much as I did. I got the 
first offer, and had to give the price the owner asked. There was, too, e 
a heavy charge upon it, which I had afterwards to pay off, and ‘which 
added three years’ purchase to the cost. This was known to very few. 
Father O’Leary, knowing nothing of the facts, based his untruth on 
Tumour, which he exaggerated to suit his own purpose. 

There is hardly one of his statements aboute me that I cannot also 
-contradict. Probably I have said enough to show his character. 

‘Father O’ Leary tries to represent, by garbled extracts from what I have 
written, that my only object has been to make my tenants pay more rent. | 
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The truth is, that I saw from the first that the land was capable of 
producing much more largely than it did in its neglected state. 
The balance-sheets, of which I gave the results quoted, beginning with 
8s. per acre, and steadily increasing to 40s. for rent and interest, are the 
best proof that such opinion was sound. I saw that tenants with 
capital’ and knowledge, and larger, better arranged farms, could pay me 
a better rent, and yet make a much larger profit for themselves. I knew 
that such a result would be a gain to the country, to the tenants, and 
to me. J have said plainly that my leading motive has been duty. I 
assert that nothing has been done, or left undone, that the best landlords 
in the Three Kingdoms are in the habit of doing for their tenants. I 
will not repeat what I have before said on this point, nor on my great 
outlay in employment and other ways for so many years. No doubt 
the tonants would have preferred to enjoy all the other advantages, and 
, also to have paid no higher rent. As I have said, my rents were never s 
unduly high, but strictly considerate. My books will show the rents 
were paid with thorough regularity for forty years, which would have 
been impossible if they had been too high. ` 

There never has been any serious discontent among the tenants. 
Amongst my many labourers there was none whatever. The prosperity 
of my tenants and labourers was such that it was the talk of all who 
„saw it in contrast with other estates, and was a gain to the shopkeepers 
with whom they dealt. It pleased a féw Roman Catholic priests to 
set themselves to try to break up what I had done. It was a stumbling- 
block in the way of their schemes. At first only three or four tenants 
could be got to take any part in the Land League. But they hindered 
many from payitg their rents by threats, and by promiscs that the 
League would pay their costs if I took procoedings against them. They 
persuaded my thirty to forty labourers to leave my employment, in hopes 
of starving my farm stock. ‘hough the labourers only held their houses ~ 
` by my permission, and never paid a penny of rent, these priests set up 
the claim that they were cotter tenanta. I had to defeat this at law.” 
I wanted one of the cottages in winter for the police, and that the 
Jabourer should go to another house; and his table and kettle were put 
-out of his door for the purpose, before the inspector of police changed 
his mind. They brought an action against me in the County Court for’ 
£50, loss and damage. This, of course, was dismissed. All the Boycotting, 
° and trouble in buying and selling I have, olsewhere described, was in- 
flicted' on me and on my family. Finding that what I wrote in the 
papers elsewhere was hurting their schemes, this plan of unscrupulous 
‘misrepresentation and falsehood abont me and my doings was resorted to, 
in the name of Father O’Leary. “Whether written by him or not, those 
who know the man an his education and antecedents, can judge for 
themselves. 

‘No doubt, as Father O’Leary complains, I have spoken strongly of the 
falsehood that prevails so grievously in Ireland. I did ao deliberately, 
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knowing well the objection to using strong words, and the liability to pre- 
judice of the best class of readers ; but it is impossible to make known the 
state of things in Ireland except by using very plain strong words. Itis | 
the lying, the idleness, and the drinking, and nothing else, that are the 
cause of all the troubles. When it is too late this will force itself on the 
conviction of all true men. 

There is a further point of a very serious R and that touches Father 
O'Leary and Father Mulcahy, and still more their Church. (Let me 
state plainly that, in what I am abont to say, L by no means wish to say a 
word against the majority of the Roman Catholic priests if Ireland. 
Many are worthy men, doing their duty fairly and honestly, like the 
parish priest of the parish where Father O’Leary is curate.) 

I have said enough of Father O'Leary. He asserts that Father 
Mulcahy denies having helped to draw away my labourers. A dozen 
persons saw my men going into his vestry on the Sunday before they 
left me. My eon saw him in the village next day with the men. The 
windows of the police barrack, too, look onthe place. Father Mulcahy 
holds a few fields from a magistrate near his house. He refused to pay 
his rent, and about a month ago had to be sued in the County Court 
for three half-years’ rent. A few days afterwards the magistrate received 
a dead rat by post in a letter; a few days more, and all his beagles were 
poisoned. When such things are done, it is right they should be known. 

But the really serious question is this, What must be the character of 
a Church whose ministers are permitted to do even a part of what these 
Roman Catholic priests have done? Put aside all doubtful points, and 
consider only those that are admitted, and even gloried in. They are 
done by the ministers of a Christian religion, beeause a landowner 
charges his tenants rather higher rent than these priests like, and will 
not submit to their dictation on the subject. Have the ministers of 
apy other form of the Christian religion acted in this way? Has it 
come to this, that such interference of Roman Catholic priests is to be 
borne in this kingdom? 

We all know what has long been the accusation against Roman 
Catholic priests, that they aim at directing the affairs of this world, 
both in families ond in civil society, for their own purposes, in a way 
that has raised distrust and suspicion In every country where they 
have a footing. 

All, too, know what effect this very same interference has produced» 
on men’s minds in France, Belgium, Germany, and even Italy, und the 
atrong, scarcely justifiable, measures the Governments of those countries 
have been driven to take in consequence against the priests.” There 
never was a clearer and more wholly unjustifiable instance of this evil- 
doing than that of Fathers O’Leary and Mulcahy, and the ether priests 
in Ireland who have acted in the same way. I ask the attention to it 
of all honest mea in all the countries of Europe. I abstain from 
drawing the moral; but I am quite certain what will be the effect of 
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such conduct on the interests of their Church. Backward as is the 
state of Ireland, still it is growing fast in education and knowledge. 

No minister of religion can “abuse his office for such purposes as these 
without inflicting the worst injury on his religion, and giving a justifi- 
cation to the opponents of it, of the greatest value and effectiveness in 
their hands. One thing more I ought to mention, lest I should seem 
to avoid it on purpose. 

Father O'Leary states that my grandfather was an attorney, and tha 
Town Clerk of Cork. On a.previous occasion he said the same 
. thing, and his New York friend, who drew his information from him, ' 
repeats it. It is plain he thinks the. statement will cause me annoy- 

ance or injury. The fact has been always known to all in County 
Cork. Many must remember my grandfather, as I do. I certainly 
never’gave any one the impression that I wished to keep the fact out of 
sight, nor has any act of my life assumed a position inconsistent with it. 
The unusual trath and uprightness of my grandfathers character, 
and the great esteem he enjoyed in consequence from all sorts of men, 
is one of those ‘things that have been the pride of my life, and I have 
always rejoiced to believe that what there is in me of truth and up- 
rightness, was inherited from him. Father O’Leary can know little of / | 
England if he thinks that any man of education, whose conduct and 
character are such as they should be, will lose the good opinion of any 
*whose* opinion is worth having, because his grandfather had not the 
advantages of birth others enjoy. 

To conclude. Dealing with land, whether by the owner or occupier, is 

a business and nothing else, just as much as cotton-spinning or selling 
cotton goods. Is can only prosper when conducted on the same sound 
principles. It does not, therefore, follow that kindness and fair con- 
sideration are to be excluded from the business of dealing with land any 
more than from any other busincss, not because of any right‘in the 
receiver, but because they are dutics due by the giver to his own 
character. It follows, therefore, that if a large sum of capital is to be 
expended on land, it must yield an honest business return to whoever 
expends it. If from any cause it docs not yield the return, capital will 
soon cease to be laid out. It is for this reason—a great expenditure 
of capital being the chief want of Ireland, by which alone production 
and employment can be increased—that so much care is needed not to 
e deter any one who has been laying out capital, or can be induced to do.so. 

Such ideas are wholly outside men like Father O’Leary, and others of 
-his-sort in Ireland. Hence the unreasonable and dishonest views put out, 
which ‘have led to the present trouble, and which it is impossible to satisfy, 
‘ because their one aim is to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

: Š W. Bence JONES. 


July 15, 1881. 


ARE REFORMS ‘POSSIBLE UNDER 
MUSSULMAN RULE ? 


MUST ask to be excused for prefacing the answer which I propose 

to make to this question with some observations on an article 

in which the Saturday Review criticised my paper on Lord Beaconsfield 

in the June number of this Review. On the personalities in which the 

writer of that article thought fit to indulge I shall make no remark 

further than to expreas my surprise and regret that théy should have 

been permitted to appear ina journal of the character and repatation 
of the ‘Saturday Review. 

The readers of my paper on Lord Beaconsfield wij] remember that I 
was not niggardly in my praise of his private worth. I said that, in 
spite of appearances to the contrary, “so admirable a husband and so 
traue a friend was clearly. not deficient in generous: and amiable 
qualities ;” that he was “honest and straightforward ” from his own 

- point of view ; that even when I felt bound to call attention to conduct 
which seemed to me morally indefensible, still ‘I made no imputation 
whatever on his sincerity ;” that “his private life had been unsullied 
by the breath of scandal ;” that “in his private character it ‘seems to 
be generally admitted that he was not only irreproachable, but graced 
with some ennobling qualities ;’ that “ he has left behind him warm 
friends and no enemies ;” that “equity requires that in passing judg- 
ment-on Lord Beaconsfield’s political- career we should not apply too 
rigorously in his case our ordinary.canons of political morality,” 
because adverse circumstances, not of his own creation, “ are an#werable, 
to a degree not commonly suspected, for what even a-friendly judgment 
must.condemn in Lord Beaconsfield’s charactgr and career,”’ ` 

Having thus done full justice to the man, I felt myself at liberty ta 
criticise all the more:frankly the conduct of the politician. I accused 
Lord Beaconsfield of having “ made self-aggrandisement the one aim of . 

: a) 
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‘his life.” For this the Saturday Review has taken me oe to task, 
and has referred me to Lord Wartington’s judgment on Lord Beacons- 
field’s foreign policy in his last administration—namely, that “ it has been 
one which in his [Lord Beaconsfield’s] judgment has been calculated to 
‘ promote the greatness, the honour, and the prosperity of this country.” 
Now, in the first place, Lord Beaconsfield’s fureign policy in his last 
administration was but a small part of his public career, But, secondly, 
it is by no means impossible for a politician to persuade himself that 
the path which leads to self-aggrandisement is also the path which 


>i promotes” the greatness, the honour, and the prosperity of this 


country.” No form of self-deception is more common. If the Saturday 
Review knows Low Lord Beaconsfield could have arhieved personal 
greatness through the littleness, and degradation, and ruin of his country, ` 
I candidly confess that I do not. But, thirdly, I prefer Lord Beacons- 
fields own account of his politital conduct even to the judgment 
of Lord Hartington or anybody else. Whatever else I may think of 
Lord Beaconsfield, he was, in my opinion, as little of a hypocrite as 
most men, When he entered the political arena he avowed candidly ` 
and publicly the principles by which he intended to be guided. In a 
deliberately composed manifesto ‘he said :— 


“A. statesman is the creature of his age, the child of circumstances, the creation 
of his times. A statesman is essentially a practical character; and when he is 
called upon ‘to take office he is not to inquire what his opinions might or might 
not have been upon this or that subject; he is only to ascertain the needful, and 
the beneficial, and the most feasible manner in which affairs are to be carried on. 
The fact is, the conduct and opinions of public men at,different periods of their: 
career must not be too curiously contrasted in a free and aspiring country. The 
people have their pas&ions, and it is even the duty of public men occasionally to 
adopt sentiments with which they do not sympathize, because the people must 
have ldadera. . . . . I laugh, therefore, at the objection against a man ‘that, ata 
former period of his carear, he advocated a policy different to his present one,” 

On that rule of conduct Lord Beaconsfield’s whole career was, based, 
and he took no pains whatever to conceal the fact. Free Trade, Parlia- 
mentary Reform, the Disestablishment of the Irish Church—these and 
other questions he advocated or opposed alternately according as the 
one or the other promoted or impeded his own possession of power. 
Other men have changed their political principles and connerions. The 
late Lord Derby began life as a strong Liberal and ended as a strong 
Tory. Mr. Gladstone began life as a strong Tory, and is now the chief 
of the Eiberal party. But Lord Beaconsfield “ piqued himself’ on his 
consistency ” to the end of his career. In opposition he advocated the 

policy which he considered most likely to oust the Ministry. In office 
ho adopted the policy which he thought best calculated to retain 
power. And this he didwpenly and without any disguise. Politics were 
with him a ‘game of skill, of which the great object was to win. On 
tho other hand, he hgd such confidence in his owm powers that he 
sincerely believed himself better able than any competitor to promote 
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the welfare of the country. His pursuit of aggrandisement thus 
coincided with what he believed to bg the welfare of his country. 
Even the Saturday Review, when not bent on venting its spleen upon 
me, slips into agreement with my estimate of Lord Beaconsfield. 
“The early part of his Parliamentary career,’ it says in its obituary 
notice, “ was devoted to the establishment of his own position, as the 
necessary step to his further efforts.” “It was to Mr. Disraeli that 
the Conservative party was indebted for its relief from the dead weight 
of Protectionist pledges. The opponents who denounced a cynical 
breach of consistency well knew that he had no economic cohvictions to 
repudiate.” Precisely. But that did not prevent his professing Free 
Trade principles until his quarrel with Peel, nor his subsequent advo- 
cacy of what he styled “ the sacred cause of Protection” until he stood 
upon the threshold of office, and found that a Free Trade policy was the 
only passport to power. 

Are these facts? Have I misquoted or misrepresented. Lord Beacons- 
field ? And if I have not, what is my critic’s alternative interpretation 
of the facts? The key which I have applied to them has been 
furnished by Lord Beaconsfield himself. And in the same passage he 
incidentally suggests the plea of mitigating circumstances which I have 
urged on behalf of the man for the immorality of the | politician. 
“A statesman is tho creature of his age, the child of circumstances, 
the creation of his times.” Lord Beaconsfield’s personal gnviroxfment fp 

- to the period of his entrance on the stage of public life was such as, 
humanly speaking, to leave him no chance. Men ought to be judged 
not so much by their acts as by their opportunities. “ Mr. Disraeli,” 
as l eaid in my article upon him, “ started on hiwpublic career with 
little or no furniture of moral or religious principles of any kind— 
and this from no fault of his own.” Tn passing judgment on his 
public conduct, therefore, equity requires that we should leave his per- 
sonal character to the judgment of Him who “ seeth not as man seeth,” 
and who has warned us, in arrest of hasty condemnations, that very 
often “the first shall be last, and the last shall be first.” It would be 
most unfair to judge Lord Beaconsfield by the standard by which we 
measure our ordinary public men; all the circumstances of his life are 
so entirely different. But, on the other hand, those who believe that 
the influence of his public career was, on the whole and in itself, an evil 
influence, ought not to abstain from saying so because it might: bs more 
agreeable to shout with the crowd. 

‘They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in mlence sahnnk 

From the truth they needs must think. 


nee ee slaros who dare not,be -° 
In the right with two or three” 


The chorus of undiscriminating adulation which the death of Lord 
Beaconsfield evoked was, for the most part, an exhibition of flunkeyism 
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which Lord Beaconsfield himself-would have been the first to despise. 
There were those, indeed, whose sorrow was real enough: men who 
stuck to Lord Beaconsfield in the season of adversity and admired not 
only the attractive qualities of the man but the public conduct of the 
politician ; others whose unfavourable opinion a closer intimacy with 
the man had altered. The pancgyrics of such as these are to be 
respected even by those who may chance to think them exaggerated. 
Very different is the feeling excited by'the intolerant eulogies of critics. 
who failed to discover any virtue in Lord Beaconsfield till the world 
had crowned him with its laurels, If he had died before he had become 
a Court favourite and a powerful Minister, the list of his eulogists 
would, I fear, have been wofully thinned. And L have no doubt that 
if, through some unforeseen circumstances, Mr. Bradlaugh were to 
become a Cabinet Minister and a favourite at Court,—a contingency 
not more improbable than Lord Beaconsfield’s Premiership and Earldom 
and Garter forty years ago,—many of those who now shun him as a 
leper would compete for the honour of his friendship. 

The Saturday Review is indeed hard to please in this matter. Even 
silence about Lord Beaconsfield’s merits is a heinous offence in its eyes. 
Dr. Liddon referred to Lord Beaconsfield’s death in terms of dignified 
and appropriate reserve; yet the Saturday Review thought fit to fling 
an unmannerly sneer at him because he did not desecrate the pulpit of 
%. Paul’s by the language of insincere panegyric. “Amid the general 
chorus of eulogy,” it wrote, “ three persons only, whose names are known. 
to any one beyond their own immediate circle, have ventured in 
various manner to hint faults and hesitate dislikes. The dubious lan- 
guage of Canon Liddon may be held to be either an apology for or a 
consequence of the uncertainty of vision which once made him unable 
to: pronounce that bean-sacks were not men.” So then it is a grave 
offence not to have joined “the general chorus of eulogy” on Lord 
Beaconsfield. One must not even venture to “hint faults’ in the 
Saturday's tardily adored idol, nor hold any “ dubious language” con- 
cerning him. j 

It is time to protest against this degrading fetichism when we see a 
journal of the reputation of the Saturday Review falling prostrate 
before it. 

Curiously enough, in the number preceding that which contained 
fhe attack on me for what the Conservative Standard called my “ mode- 
rate ” criticism of Lord Beaconsfield’s public career, the Saturday Review 
contained an obituary article on the late Governor of Madras, of which 
the folléwing is a specimen :— 


“Tt is of course not known what the pressing necessity was which made it 
necessary in the interests of*Liberalism that the Duke of Buckingham should be 
succeeded at Madras by a distinguished Parlinmentary tactician of the opposite’ 
party. Despite some early Indian experience, Mr. Adam did*not seem to 
any special capacities for the post, and still less any reason for desiring it.” 

Ld 
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Having discarded every honourable motive from his analysis of Mr. 
Adam’s conduct, the reviewer offers the following solution of the 
question :— f 


“Tt must have been a special reason for hesitation with him in accepting the 
appointment that he was thereby deprived of the chance of showing to the various 
Election Commissions the purity and public spirit which doubtless characterised 
the Liberal successes of 1880. Such a demonstration might, for aught that was 
known, have contrasted strongly with possible awkward exposures on the otber 
aide. Mr. Adan must have fervently desired the opportunity of making it which 
might have presented itself, and which he alone can have posegased. The 
interests of the nation and the party, however, required his absence in India, 
though his health was known to be somewhat uncertain, and he accepted the 
necessity. It must bo a deep source of grief to Mr. Gladstone that this devotion 
should have been rewarded by such a fate. . .. . Mr. Ellice, the elder, is snid to 
have taken with him to the grave the secret of the winning of the Whig 
members and patrons to the Reform Bull of 1831; Mr. Adam has taken with 
him to the same rich repository the secret of a revolution, hardly more surprising, 
which took place fifty years later.” 


That is to say, that Mr. Adam preferred to face the risk of almost 
certain death in India to the exposure of his malpractices before “ the 
various Election Commissions.” The discrepancy between preaching 
and practice is an old story; but I have seldom seen so striking an 
illustration of it as this. 

But the Saturday Review’s sneer at Dr. Liddon is instructive as ah 
illustration of the power of prejudice to blind the mind to the plainest 
evidence. All through the controversy on the Eastern Question the 
difficulty has been to get the elementary facts into minds which are 
encased in a panoply of invincible prejudice. Here is a gentleman, 
perhaps a lawyer, accustomed to weigh conflicting evidence and cross- 
examine witnesses, and so obdurate is his prejudice in a particular case 
that he accepts, with child-like simplicity, a series of assertions so por- 
tentously absurd that if he found himself confronted with them in an 
English court of justice, he would laugh to’ scorn the idea of their 
being considered evidence at all. The case is this :— . 

Three travellers, whose veracity has never, that I know of, been 
called in question, declared that on a given day, and in a singularly 
clear atmosphere, they saw a human body impaled on astake. They 
believed that their distance from it was not more than 100 yards; -any- 
how, they were so near that one of them made a sketch of the figura, 
with its bare head and its arms tied behind its back. If three other 
witnesses, of equal veracity, had declared that they too saw the 
object in question, and that they believed it to have been “å sack of 
beans,” I admit that the Saturday Review would have some ground for 
its sneer. But what did occur was something very different. Some 
weeks after the event a British Consul, who had never been within two 
hundred miles of the spot, and who was totally ignorant of the locality, 
gravely assured the Foreign-Office that, “ after much reflection,” he had 
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come to the sage conclusion that what the travellers had seen was “a 
faggot of beans.”’* ; 

When this wild guess was shown to be absurd by the fact that the 
scene of the impalement was a wild mountain-side, miles away from 
haricot-beans and cultivated fields of any kind, the undaunted Consul, 
still ruminating hundreds of miles away in Bosna-Serai, haszarded 
another guess. “ Whht Canon Liddon and Mr. MacColl really saw ”’ 
—the “really ” is delicions—* must have been a watchman who had 
mounted on his stake to look at the steamer descending the Save.” 
The watchmen on the Saye must certainly be very dexterous gymnasts, 
and somewhat pachydermatous to boot, if they can “ mount” smooth 
stakes with their arms tied behind their backs, and then sit comfortably 
on the sharp point to contemplate a passing steamer. 

As each instalment of this farrago of nonsense reached the Foreign 
Office it was instantly published, and a large section of the intelligent 
British ‘public swallowed it as conclusive evidence against the testimony 
of three credible eye-witnesses | 

‘But had Mr. Consul Holmes nothing better than his own random 
guessing to aid him in his “much reflection?’ Yes: he hazarded two 
assertions which proved to be just as.imaginary as his “ haricot-beans.” 
(1) No impalement could have taken place in Bosnia, he declared, “ with- 
out immediately becoming publicly known ” (a marvellous assertion by 
owe whaknesy anything of that country); and “no statement of the 
kind has appeałed in any Slav newspapers.” How did Consul Holmes 
know that? He could not read a sentence of the Slav newspapers to 
save his life’ He had not heard of any such statement in a Slay 
newspaper, and he goncluded, suo more, that what he had not heard did 

“not exist. He told me afterwards that he had lived so long in Turkey 
that he possessed “a sort of gift of divination” in sifting evidence. 
As a matter of fact Slav newspapers did contain the statements which 
. Consul Holmes said they did not contain, and not Slav newspapers 
only, but the German press of Vienna as well. . 

(2) “ For the last twenty years,” wrote Consul Holmes, “not even 
in the wilds of Mesopotamia, much less in Europe, have I ever heard 
of a single instance of this old barbarous custom.” This is a clear’ 
categorical statement: for twenty years Mr. Consul Holmes had 
“‘never heard of a single instance” of impalement in any part of the 
Turkish Empire. Rather more than a year before Consul Holmos 
made thig statement he himself forwarded to the Foreign Office a docu- 
ment drawn up by the Roman Catholic Vicar Apostolic of Bosnia, and . 
giving à detailed account of the grievous sufferings of the Christians of 

* “After muah reflection, the matter is, I think, as oldar as possible. Near most Bomian ` 
farmhouses there are stakes such as Mr. MacOoll describes, around which the hanoct-beans 
are fixed up to dfy, with somethiig above them to keep offthe birds. At the time of,Mr. | 
MeoOoll’s voyage down the Save it is probable that most of the beans had been arnered ; ’ 
but a portion might have been left on one of the stakes which attracted his attention,” &c. 
The haricot-beans, and farmhogses, and all the ress of Mr. Consul Halthes’s ‘' might-have~’ 
beens,” are purely and absolutely mythical, - s 
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Bosnia and the Herzegovina. And among those sufferings the arbi- 
trary infliction of impalement is specifically mentioned.*. Eight months 
later Consul Holmes’s own clerk ande Vice-Consul had sent from 
Consul Holmes’s own office a despatch to Lord Derby (with a copy to 
Sir Henry Elliot at Constantinople), in which a detailed account was 
given of an impalement m Bosnia on March 10, 1876—that is, five 
months before the date of the impalement witnessed by Dr. Liddon and 
myself and our Croatian fellow-traveller. On receipt of this despatch 
Sir Henry Elliot made a strong protest at the Porte, and assured the 
Turkish Government that “ when authentic accounts of such abomina- 
tions were received in Europe they must excite the indignation of the 
whole civilized world? The Porte took alarm and sent a commission 
of inquiry to the scene of the impalement. It frankly admitted that - 
“the Vienna papers spoke of it,” and that “ the excitement which the 
affair caused at the time forced the Imperial authorities to inquire into it.” 

Now all these facts were in possession of Mr. Consul Holmes when 
he assured the Foreign Office that “for the last twenty years not even 
in the wilds of Mesopotamia, much less in Europe, had he ever heard 
of a single instance of this old barbarous custom.” They were also in 
possession of the Government when they published Consul Holmes’s 
extraordinary statement without note or comment. But what became 
of those despatches from Vice-Consul Freeman and Sir Henry Elliot ? 
They were suppressed. I found a slight clue to them in a Blue-book of 
2,000 pages, and published the fact in the Times, with tho Yesilt that 
their production was called for in both Houses of Parliament. . 

Here then we have this singular state of facts. The Foreign Office 
and Mr. Consul Holmes had been assuring the British public for months 
that “for the last twenty years” they had “never*heard of a single 
instance” of impalement m the Turkish Empire. Yet all the while 
they had evidence to the contrary which they themselves described as 
“authentic.” And that evidence they quietly suppressed till a cluo to it. 
had been accidentally discovered and they were forced to publish it. 
Its publication was, of course, an awkward fact for Consul Holmes, 
and it ertorted from him am explanatory despatch. In that despatch 
he admits that the. impalement related by Vice-Consul Freeman rested 
on sufficient evidence; but adds :—“ I would ask any impartial person 
whether the inference to be deduced from the establishment of this case of 
impalement is in favour of Mr. MacOColl’s statement, or the reverse.” 
‘ He relied on his own eyesight while passing the object he saw at a° 
certain distance. . . . . There is nothing astonishing that, considering 
all the peculiar cireammances of the case, he should have been, misled 
by his own eyes.” 

Verily Consul Holmes is “a reasoner not to F reasoned against,” 
but in a sense very different from that in whieh Dr. Johnsbn used the 
phrase of Leslie. My evidence must be rejected, forsooth, because I 

° & Pax’, P.p. for 1876, No. 2, pp. 20, 68. 
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“ relidd on my own eyesight” and that of two other witnesses, as to tho 
character of an object at ‘a distance of not more than 100 yards, 
in. preference to the “much reflection” of Consul Holmes . pondering 
on “haricot-beans” at a distance of nearly 800 miles! And, after . 
all, what had my eyesight to do, one way or the other, with Consul 
Holmes’s assertion, that “for twenty years” he had “ néver heard of a 
single instance” of impalement? I ought to add that this last 
despatch from Consul Holmes was not published for a year after it was’ 
written. The whole circumstantes furnish an illustration of the. 
tremendous disadvantage at which a private person must conduct a 
controversy with a Government. Whatever the Government publishes 
is generally copied in all the papers in the kingdom. And by a 
judicious selection and suppression of evidence in this case the Govern- 
“ment was enabled to inoculate the public mind with an entirely false: 
version of the facts, which closed almost every avenue by which the 
truth might find an entrance. My friend, the late Mr. Delane, kindly 
allowed me to conduct my share of the unequal controversy in the 
colunins of the Times. But what could an occasional letter from one 
man, even in the Times, do against the hosts that were arrayed against 
me? The correspondence, however, brought me many lettera corrobo- 
rative of my statements, and expressing amazement that anybody 
should discredit the practice of impalement in Turkey. One of these 
wes fram ayftain Richard Burton, the traveller, and now British 
Consul at Trieste, But I prefer to quote from a work (“The Land of 
Midian”) which he published in 1879. In that book he speaks of | 
impalement as “a pet punishment which, pace Musurus Pasha, is not 
wholly obsolete” inthe Ottoman Empire. And with special reference to 
the . impalement witnessed by Dr. Liddon and myself he says :—“ On 
this.vexed subject of ‘man versus bear-bag’ . . . . the argument of the 
Greco-Turkish diplomatist, opposed to eye-witnesses, was convincing |! 
Turkey has abolished the stake; consequently men are never impaled. 
Yemen in Southern Arabia could tell another tale.” 
Sir Samuel Baker, who is personally a stranger to me, wrote :— 


“I followed with great interest the gallant fight which you made about 
impalements in Bosin, and I have now read your book... .. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the body you saw was actually thet of some poor wretch 
who had been impaled. Your description is so. perfectly clear that it is ungues- 
tionable, . . . . I was two years in Turkey about twenty years ago, and having 
fad considerable experience of Turks, Egyptians, Arabe, and very brutal fanatics 
of all kinds, I should not be in the least surprised at any atrocities, such as 
impalements or other tortures, committed by infuriated soldiery.” ` 


And then he describes the impalement of a friend of one of his own 
servants who “ lived for two days upon the stake in the public market- 
place” of Khartoum. “ Why people should discredit,” he adds, “ stories 
of impalement I cannot conceive.” "a l 

I make no imputatiĝn at all on’ Consul-(nów Sir William) Holmes, 
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or on any one elss who took part in this controversy, except the 
imputation of an overpowering prejudice. I have talked the matter 
over with Sir William Holmes, and although I cannot in the least 
‘understand the process of reasoning by which he arrived at his conclu- 
sions I am sure that he intended to be quite honest and truthful. 
The Secretary for Foreign Affairs at the time was Lord Derby, and 
nobody would believe him capable of deliberately suppressing evidence 
which told against him. But the fact remains that evidence was sup- 
pressed which, if published at the time, would have demolished the 
case set up against me. . 
The explanation of the fact I leave to whomsoever it may concern. 

There is one other point which I should like to clear up before I 
address myself to the proper subject of this article. The Saturday 
Review has been good enough to characterise me, in its own choice 
language, as “a bore” through whom Mr. Gladstone sometimes com- 
municates his views to the public. Whatever I may chance to be is 
a matter of very small consequence to anybody but myself; but it is 
a matter of some consequence that Mr. Gladstone should not be held 
responsible for what in no way concerns him. As a matter of fitct, 
Mr. Gladstone has literally had no more to do with anything that I have 
ever written than Lord Beaconsfield had. I am notin the habit of 
obtruding my opinions on Mr. Gladstone, nor is he in the habit of 
honouring me with his confidences. I have no knowl th 
read -anything of mine except one book which happens to have 
nothing to do. with politics. Not seldom, indeed, I have not even 
known what Mr. Gladstone’s opinions were on the subjects on which I 
have written. I cannot imagine the ground on which the Saturday 
Review made its absurd imputation, unless it be an incident in a contro- 
versy which, under the signature of “ Scrutator,” I had ten years ago in 
the columns of the Times with Professor Max Muller. The subject in 
dispute was the responsibility of France and Germany respectively for 
the Franco-German war, and the following passage in one of Professor 
Max Mauller’s letters misled the German press into the belief that 
“ Scrutator”’ was no other than Mr. Gladstone :— 

“When I ventured to accept the first challenge of ‘Scrutator,’ it was not 
from any presumptuous confidence that I should be able to withstand in argu- 
ment one of the most formidable athletes of our time, but simply and solely 
because I had such perfect confidence in his love of truth and his passion for 
justice, that I felt convinced he would rather break his sword than use it agningt 
an adversary whom he thought in the right Nor have I been mistaken in my 
expectation; and, though mahi last letter there are a few thrusts which show a 
love of victory rather than a love of truth, I feel it right to thank him thus 


publicly for the tender way in which he bas dealt with one who, after all, can 
only handle a wooden sword, while he wields the very brand Excalibur.” 


The official press of Berlin declared, on the authority’ of “a trust- 
worthy correspondent,” that “Scrutator” was “no other than the 


Prime Minister of England, Mr. Gladstone,” who was made ac- 
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cordingly a target for several clan articles. Both Professor Max | 
Maller and myself published | our letters separately, with additions ; 
and this gave me an opportunity, of declaring that Mr. Gladstone 
had no connection whatever with “Scrutator.’: But the official ‘press 
of Berlin seemed to think that'its reputation for “ trustworthy” in- ’ 
formation was at stake, and it resolved to brazen out its original 
assertion. The German Correspondent, for example, declared, in a atyle 
worthy of the Saturday Review, that “ Scrutator’s” letters “were evi- ` 
dently written by Mr. Gladstone, but copied and sent to the Times by a 
literary hack who, when it is required, fathers such opuscula as it may 
not syit Mr. Gladstone to avow. In this way the editor of the Times 
was for a few days misled respecting the identity of his correspondent, 
the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, Curate of St. Giles’s, Camberwell.” 

The truth is that I was out of England when I ‘began the con- 
troversy, and I concluded it without knowing what Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions on the subject were. To this day I do not know whether | 


Mr. Gladstone has ever read a line of what I wrote. ‘The statement of . 


the German Correspondent was copied into the London papers, and is, 
I suppose, the origin of the Saturday Reviews canard. It happened.’ 
that “the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, Curate of St. Giles’s, Camberwell,” 
was quite a different person from me,* and “Scrutator” declared 
accordingly, in the second edition of his brochure, that he had as little. 
itir the curate of St. Giles’s, Camberwell, as he had with 


Mr. Gladstone’ This threw the Berlin press off the scent, and-three 


or four members of Parliament have since then been at different times 
credited with the sins of “Scrutator.” It may-possibly save some 
innocent person frgm annoyance if I now’ assume Hip responsibility 
which belongs to me alone and exclusively. 

T am sorry'that the Saturday Reviews attempt to “poison the 
wells ”—to quote Cardinal ‘Newman’s phrase on a similar “occasion— 
should have forced me to say so much about so disagreeable a ‘subject 
as myself. I'do not at all resent censure, however severe, provided 
that it is aincere and courteous. But the imputation of base motives 


_ is an illegitimate method of controversy ; itis an attempt to poison the. 


wells, and ought to be reprobated by all men who value the purity and 
independence of the press. For my own part, so far from complaining, 
I think it quite right that the interference of the clergy 1 in political 
controversy should be regarded with some jealousy. But, in my judg- 
ment—and that is my reason’ for meddling with it—the Eastern 
Question is quite as’ much a moral as it is a political question. That 


fact wille come out as I proceed ; and so, without more ado, I address -. 


myself at once to the question which heads this article. 


2 I fear clerical namesake, the other Maloolm MeoColl, recetves, by mistake, not 
tee erate ec ce intended for me. M little book happened to, be translated into 


“French and ‘and the mistake-of tha  aeay aur soe me, in the afident balier 


that I was Mr. “a a from distin- 


_ guished men dn the Continent. 
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In seeking to maintain, and at the same time reform, the Turkish 
Empire, European statesmen are aiming at tyo incompatible objects, To 
-reform the Turkish Empire is in fact to destroy it. This may seem a 
paradox; but a little consideration bi show that the statement is 
strictly true. 

In the territory which Europeans improperly call Turkey there is 
nothing answering to what we commonly mean by the word State. 
All civilized States have for their foundation a nationality and a national 
territory. In the Ottoman Empire there is neither nationality nor 
national territory. What is there in common, from a national point of 
view, between a Mussulman of Kurdistan and a Mussulman of Bosnia? or 
between a Mussulman of Crete and a Mussulman of Bagdad? That which 
binds them together is not a common nationality but a common faith, 
For the sake of convenience we may talk of the Government of Turkey, 
the Government of Afghanistan, the Government of Morocco, just as we 
may talk of the Church of France, the Church of Austria, the Church of 
Spain. In point of fact there is only one Roman Catholic Church in the 
world, and the branches of that Church, which are locally distributed in 
different countries, are strictly bound by a common code of fundamental 
rules and dogmas. In the same way there is only one Mussulman Power 
in the world, and what we call Mussulman States are only branches of a 
cosmopolitan theocracy, and are all bound by one common code of civil 
and religious rules and dogmas which are essentially and°ctugpp)lpewm= 
changeable. Mahomedanism is thus 8 vast militant Papacy, more 
compact and more powerful in its organization than the Papacy of 
Rome, And this system is bound by the fetters of an infallibility as 
dogmatic as that of Rome since the Vatican Council,and much more 
rigid. The infallibility of the Pope is, at all events, that of a living 
_ voice. You may perchance convict it of logical and historical contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies ; but solvitur ambulando, While you are 
arguing, the organ of infallibility moves on and meets a fresh require- . 
ment with a fresh decree. But the infallible Pontiff of Islam has been 
dead for centuries, and he can have no successor. What seemed to 
him good to deorce twelve centuries ago for the guidance of rude and 
ignorant Arabs must rale for ever the conduct of the Musulman 
world. And the inviolable sanctity of his decrees is guarded by a most 
powerful and wealthy corporation, whose duty and interest it is to 
prevent the introduction of any of those reforms which European | 
Cabinets periodically recommend to the favourable consideration.of the 
Sultan. “It is easy to understand,” says Ubicini, “that a body so 
powerfully organized as the Ulema, „which has centred in itself all 
the vitality of Islam, and achieved the formation of a sort of aristo- 
cracy in a country where privileges are unknown, must be „opposed to 
all ideas of reform, which would be the utter ruin of its power. ” The 
case is in reality much stronger than Ubicini pute it. It is not self- 
interest alone, but the imperative obligations of a sacred code, men 
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` impel the Ulema to resist the introduction of European reforms. The 
Ulema are the official ians of the Sacred Law; and the Sacred 
Law,.which is absolutely and in all points unchangeable, forbids all 
such reforms. The institutions of every Mussulman State are neces- 
sarily built upon the Koran; and the Koran being, for every Moslem, 
the last expression of the Divine Will, reform is not only superfluous, 
but presumptuous in addition.* It is an-article of: necessary faith 
throughout the Mussulman world that every word in the Koran was 
dictated to Mohamed by God through the mouth of the Angel 
Gabriel and in the Arabic tongue.. Ibn Khaldoun, an accomplished 
Moslem historian of standard authority, says:—“Of all the divine — 
books the Koran is the only one of which the text, words, and phrases 
have been communicated to a prophet by an audible voice. It is other- 
wise with the Pentateuch, the Gospel, and the other divine books, which 
the prophets received under the form of ideas.”+.. This view is fally 
borne out by the Koran itself. In the 75th Sura, for example, God 
is represented as saying :— Move not . thy tongue, O Mohamed, in 
repeating the revelations brought thee by Gabriel, before he shall have 
finished the same, that thou mayest quickly commit them to memory, 
for the collecting the Koran in thy mind and the teaching them the 
true reading thereof are incumbent on us. But when we shall have 
recited the same unto thes by the tongue of the angel, do thou follow 
jpe thereof; and afterwards it shall be our part to explain 

‘it unto thee’? The Koran is, therefore, regarded by every Mussulman as 
an objective revelation, Mohamed being only the passive organ of its 
transmission. . ' . 
“Spiritual porer in Islam,” says Ubicini truly, “ begins and ends 
with Mohamed.” There is no hint of spiritual succession in the 
Koran, and Mohamed himself carefully excluded any such jdea when 
he was asked to appoint a successor. He professed to be the last and 
-greatest of the Prophets, and, as such, incapable of having either a 
successor or representative. And, as a matter of fact, the Kalifs never 
arrogated to themselves any: such position; nor does the Sultan make 
any such pretension now. -He could not, if he would, for such preten- 
sion would be repugnant to ‘the Sacred Law. The Kalif is, in fact, 
merely the chosen delegate of the True Believers, and among the quali- 
fications of the office are the following, as laid down in the Sacred 
Law: “The Supreme Head of the Mussulmans must profess the ` 
doctrines of the Koran ; have attained his majority ; be of sound mind, 
of the masculine gender, and a free man. He is the depository of the 
Sacred Code, aud the guardian of the Canon Law. .’... He is for- 
bidden to make the slightest change in any part of the canonical fi.e,, . 
the civil] constitution, more especially if such change, by its nature and 
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object, should tend to alter the condition of the nation—of the servants - 
of God confided to his care and protection,” “The Supreme Head of 

the Mussulmans” therefore—call him if or Sultan—is always under 

the Law, never above it. He is to be obeyed so long as he conforms 

to the Cher’iat, or Sacred Law. The moment he tranggresses it his 

subjects have not merely the right, it is their bounden duty, to disobey 

him. And if he continues to transgress he may be deposed under the 

sanction of a fetva from the Sheik-ul-Islam. 

For some time after Mohamed the Kalifs combined, in their own 
persons, the functions of pontiff, lawyer, and judge. The Kalif recited 
the public prayers at the stated times in the mosque; he made such 
changes in the civil law as be deemed expedient, subject always to 
the proviso of their being in accordance with the Sacred Law; and 
he heard complaints and administered justice in person. As the empire 
of Islam extended the Kalifs found the discharge of their multifarious 
duties too much for them. The reading of the public prayers was 
therefore, except-on some special occasions, discharged by deputy, and 
the administration of justice was gradually resigned into the hands of 
the Ulema. “These men, possessing, like the priests under the Jewish 
theocracy, the oracles both of law and religion, not only unite in 
themselves the power of two great corporations—those of the law and 
of the church—but also share with the sovereign the direct exercise 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers.”* At the 
Ulema in the Ottoman Empire is the Sheik-ul-Islam, or Grand Mufti. 
His rank is co-ordinate with that of the Grand Visier, and his official 
salary, independently of perquisites and bribes—an important exception 
—is about £12,000 sterling. All the judges of the Kmpire are practi- 
cally appointed by him. Some he appoints directly, without consulta- 
tion either with the Grand Visier or Sultan; and the rest are appointed 
on his nomination, or through his subordinates. It is, moreover, the 
privilege of the Sheik-ul-Islam to sanction the political acts of the 
Government with his fetva, or sacred imprimatur, certifying them to be 
in accordance with the Sacred Law, and therefore obligatory. This is 
a most important power, for without the Sheik-ul-Islam’s fetva no legis- 
lative act or treaty of the Government can take place; nor can the 
Sultan wage war or make peace, or even repel an invasion, until he has 
been thus empowered. The Hatti-humayoun of 1856, which promised 
equality of rights to the Sultan’s Christian subjects, never received the 
necessary feiva, nor indeed could it, for equality of rights is forbidden i 
to the non-Mussulman by the Sacred Law. The Hatti-humayoun, 
therefore, remained a dead letter, as all reforms must do which eonflict 
with the Sacred Law of Ielam.t 

The whole religious organization of the Ottoman Empire, and the 


* Eton's ‘Survey of the Turkish Empire,” p. 19. : 

+ ‘Les Docteurs dè la loi sont unanimement d'accord sur ] obligation de conformer ses 
actions à co qui est indiqos dans les traditions attribuées an Prophète.” —Iba Khaldcun, 
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. entire magistracy, are thus seen to be under the direct control of the 
Ulema ; and by its power of veto in the sphere of legislation it com- 
mands the political situation also. It is at once a political and religious 
corporation, formidable both from its recognised position and privileges, 
and from its enormous wealth. About three-fifths of the land in the 
Turkish Empire is vacoyf; or mosque. property, and the whole of this l 
property, which is secure against confiscation and taxation, belongs to ` 
the Ulema, or is under its control. i . 

To talk, therefore, of any reforms under the Sultan’s direct rule which 
shall alter in any material degree the condition and status of the Christian 
population is in truth to talk nonsense. No reforms of the kind are 
possible, For the dominions of the Sultan are merely.a part of one 
vast -theocratic Power which claims divine sanction to reduce all man- 
kind: to the alternative of embracing Islam or submitting to servitude 
‘or death : servitude in the case of Jews or Christians ; death in the case 
of all other non-Mussulman people, and of Christians who take up arms 
in defence of their liberty.* The Koran accordingly divides the world 
into Dar-ul-Islam and Dal-ul-Harb—i.e., the country of Islam and the 
country of the enemy; and it is the duty of the head of the Mussulman 
faith to compel Dar-ul-Harb—i.e., the whole non-Mussulman world—to 
embrace Mohamedanism at the point of the sword. 

- ‘Islam thus claims to be a universal Empire, based on the unchanging , 
ee ggbwugeable law of the Koran, and the Sunnat or ‘supplemental + 
Traditions.+* And the right of citizenship in this world-wide polity is 
not based on birth, or race, or language, or country ; for it recognizes 
no country but Dar-ul-Islam: it .is based on a religious profession. , 


vol ii. p.465. “Thostraditions attributed to the Prophet” mean the Sannat, which is an 


Inl Sultan Mahmoud issued a protest e interference of the 

Powers m the administration of the Ottaman Em “ the affairs of which,” he said truly, 
‘*are conducted u m the principles of sacred legislation, and all the. tions of which 
are strictly conn with the principles of reli H hess principles are iumirsabi as 
we were formbly reminded in'tho summer of 1879 the feva published by the Council af , 
She Plema againat sonio Of the reforms by -ed-din. The reforms were inad- 
missi id the fetva, because opposed to “the unalterable principles of the Oheri,” ar 
Becred Law. 

* This policy of extermination was found im tionhle in India, and itio in other 
lise: aed was cine geen anata is oommon) aed Oh aL tae 


native populations in the countries subdued,” says Finle: s‘ ihe Arabe of Syria alone 
ve immediately adopted the new n of their oo-national race; but the 
H a M ‘ 


i firmly 
their faith, and the decline of Ohristiantty in countries is to be a ivutad athe: 
to the extermmation than to the convermon of the Ohristian inhabitants.” 


e 
t “That Ialam ever stepped beyond the Hmits of Arabia and its borderland was due to 
‘circumstances rather than i Ea 


- er design.“ The faith was meant origi for the “Arabs.” 
Sir W. Mute: The Rode Lecture of 1881, p. 5. It is to differ from so high an 
authority ; bet “the to the Masser and Chosroes, and other nei, . 


follow it up. A$ all events, the universality of the Empire of Ialam is certainly an article 
of faith throaghout the Mudbulman rid. Ri 
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Citizenship in the countries of Christendom, and also in civilized: Pagan 
lands, does not, and never did, depend as aes on the profession of a 
religious creed. Even in the Middle Ages, when Christendom was 
undivided, a man did not become a citizen of England, or France, or any 
other Christian country, in virtue of being a Christian, An English 
Christian was not, as such, entitled to French citizenship, nor vice versd. 
But a Mussulman i is, as such, a citizen of all Mussulman countries; for 
his only country is Dar-ul-Islam—the country of Islam. Wherever 
Islam rules there the Moslem is at home. Where Islam ceases to rule, 
on the other hand, he ceases to have a country. We read just now of 
an exodus of Mussulmans from the territory ceded to Greece. It does 
not follow at all that they fear oppression or injustice under Christian 
rule, The reason of their leaving is that the ceded territory has ceased 
to be their country, though they may not have a drop of any blood but 
Greek in their veins. But a Chinese, a Hindoo, a Mexican, an English- 
man, a Frenchman, if he is a Mussulman, is in virtue of that simple fact 
a citizen of Dar-ul-Islam, and consequently of any territory under 
Moussulman rule. He isa citizen of the Ottoman Empire, of Afghanistan, 
of Morocco, of Khiva, of Bokhara, and is as fully entitled to all the 
privileges of citizenship as a native of any of those States. 

Let him, on the other hand, have been born in the -Holy City of 
Mecca or Medina; let him speak the sacred language of Islam—Arabic ; 
let him have rendered services of the highest value to — 
unless he is a Mussulman, he cannot be a citizen of an} Mussulman 
country. Let him be a prince of ancient lineage and ample wealth, 
yet he can never enjoy equality of rights with the meanest scavenger or 
beggar who happens to be a Mussulman. A Musaniman ruler may 
indeed, and often does, employ non-Mussulmans in the service of the 
State, and may advance them to dignity and honour; but this is always 
a matter of condescension and favour, never of right. Musurus Pasha, 
for example, is no more a citizen of the Ottoman Empire than the 
meanest Raya in Macedonia or Armenia; for the right of citizenship 
is through the gate of Islem, and through that alone. i 

Among the legal disabilities under which the non-Mnasolman subjects 
of a Mussulman Government lie are the following :— 

1. Their evidence is never admissible against a Mussulman. For this 
and other statements which I make on this subject I could give volumes 
of proofs from the Reports of British Consuls all over the Turkish Empire. 
A sample will suffice. Consul Rassam, a friend of Sir Heg regan 
reports as follows :— 
` «There are two instances which to the Mohamedan are insurmount&ble—to 
rise before a Christian, and to receive in the Mehkemeh (Court of Justice) the ` 
evidence of a Christian ‘against a Mohamedan. These are religious dogmas which 
-will never alter unleas the whole fabric of their religion pass away and another 
institution is planted in its stead. I have opened the subject before the doctors 


of law, und they asert: ‘These are dogmas based on our religious principles; 
and if His Majesty the Sultan wishes to order anything* contrary, the nee 
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opulation will not obey him;’ and they have added, ‘that such a step would’ - 


ing on an, insurrection.’ ” 


One of the demands of the Andrassy Note, which the Great Powers ` 
addressed to the Porte five years ago, was “ equality before the law” in 
the matter of “ Christian evidence against Mussulmans.” i 
` 2, Religious liberty is forbidden by the unalterable law of Islam. 
The following are extracts from Reports by Vice-Consul Maling, Consul 
Sandwith, and Consul-General Sir A: Kemball :— 

“The usp of Church bells, to which the Christians particularly cling, is never 
- allowed where mixed creeds congregate. The liberty to build churches, some- 
‘times without any shadow of reasonable pretext altogether refused, always 
enoounters immense difficulties when the mixed races dwell in proximity. The 
never-wanting opposition of the Muasulman section causes the negotiations to be 
prolonged for years; and notwithstanding the Government expremly disclaims all 
fees on the grant, the costa of obtaining it form a preliminary outlay out of all 
proportion to the undertaking..... Ceremonial and even funeral processions 
are often molested, and but for the forbearing spirit of the Christians, dictated 
by their sense of helplesmees before the law, very grave excesses would ensue. 
. . .* In the councils and seats of justice there is no form of abuse of which the 
Turkish ‘60 pre-eminently rich therein, is' capable, however groas, dis- 
gusting, and insulting to his faith, which is not openly and hourly applied to th 

d and despised ‘ Ghiaour’ by the judges and authorities of the land. Christian 
subjects of the Porte, except in one case which. scarcely establishes a principle, 
have-not bean admitted at any time to offices of emolument in the local adminis- 


tration. ... e public schools and charitable foundations are, without 
sed tothe Christians.” 
Consul Sandwith writes:— 


“There exist here some 1,500 persons who are Mussulmans in namo only; 
but 2 great many arg Christians at heart, but are obliged publicly to acknowledge 
the Prophet, and can only secretly testify their adherance to Christianity. There 
can be no doubt thet if there was a perfect toleration in religion, those persons 
would gladly emancipate themselves from the thraldom of their position.” 


- Sir A. Kemball declares that “ Christians are exposed to the aversions 
which are inculcated in the ‘Koran.’ Moreover,-it is death for a 
Christian to convert a Mussulman, and death also for the converted 
In a Blue Book entitled “ Religious Persecution in Turkey,” pub- 
lished in 1875, I find the following facts stated on the authority of Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador and Consuls in Turkey: That the Porte “ definitely 
refused” to permit the establishment of Christian schools; that it pro- 
hibited the publication of the Bible in the Turkish language ; and that, 
in direct violation of the Hatti-humayoun, the children not only. of 
Mussulmans, but even of heathen parents, can never be recognized..as 
* Christians, even if they have been baptized in infancy.” “The law did 
not recognjze such men as Christians at all, but as Mahomedans.” 
Such is the answer made by the Grand Vizier to the British Chargé 
d’ Affaires, on the 18th of May, 1874; and the latter found, on inquiry, 
that the Grand Vizier tras strictly, accurate. . 
a 
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By Article 62 of the Treaty of Berlip the Turkish Government 
undertook as follows :— 

“The Sublime Porte, having expressed the desire to maintain the 
principle of Religious Liberty to its fullest extent, the contracting 
parties take note of this spontaneous declaration. In no part of the 
Ottoman Empire can any difference of religious belief exclude any one 
from any civil or political rights, from any public offices or honoars, or 
from the exercise of any profession or industry. All will be admitted 
without distinction of religion to testify before the Courts.” 

This was in the summer of 1878. In October of the folldwing year 
Achmet Tevfyk Effendi was condemned to death for the crime of cor- 
recting, as a purely literary matter, a Turkish translation of the English 
Book of Common Prayer. I know Achmet Effendi. He is a man of 
unblemished character, and of high rank in the hierarchy of the Ulema. 
He was a favourite of the Sultan, and at the time of his arrest was at 
the head of an important school at Constantinople, and a professor at a 
Madressé. He had made no profession of Christianity or of any inten- 
tion to change his faith. Yet he was summarily condemned to death, 
and it was only the intimacy of his wife with powerful persons in the 
palace that prevented the immediate execution of the sentence. This 
gave time for the intervention of the foreign ambassadors, and, after 
much difficulty, the sentence of death was commuted to banishment. 


Is it not marvellous that, with facts like these before {tm ie eepo- 


abundance, the Governments of the Great Powers should, from time to 
time, gravely take note of the “ spontaneous declarations” of the Sultan 
in favour of conceding equality of rights to bis Christian subjects ? 
Surely they ought to know by this time’ that these spentaneons declara- 
tions of the Porte are a mere diplomatic facon de parler, which the 
Sultan has not the power, even if he had the will, to translate into fact. 
It is a maxim of Mussulman law, attested by innumerable fetvas of the 
Ulema, “ that a treaty made with the enemies of God and His Prophet” 
(ie., with non-Mussulmans) “may be broken.” 

8. It is unlawful for the Christian subject of a Mussulman Power to 
bear arms. This is an unrepealable law, and was declared to be such 
hy the Ulema of Constantinople in 1878. 

4. The Christian pays a yearly ransom for the right to live, and the 
form of the receipt certifies that he is entitled to keep his head on his 
neck for another year. : 

There are other disabilities. But these will suffice. Yet we con- 
stantly hear of the “ toleration” of the Turks. The truth is, travellers are 
deceived by two circumstances. The first is the fact of the Capitdlations 
under which all foreigners are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
Mussulman courts, and placed under the protegtion of their respective 
Governments. In the large towns multitudes of natives manage to 
place themselves „under the ægis of the Capitulations. ‘In the second 
place, the rigorous execution of the Sacred Law is kept in chronic check 
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by the pressure of foreign ambassadors and consuls. Wherever ‘this 
foreign pressure is absent tge vitality of the-Sacred Law is in full 
vigour. ` It is so at this moment, for example, in Armenia, and would 
be so throughout the Turkish Empire if fear of foreign intervention did 
not prevent it. I will cite in this connection -the testimony of three 
witnesses, who will not be suspected of any strong antipathy to Mussul- 
man rule. Consul Holmes says, in a despatch dated February 24th, 
1871 :— : : 
“ The unnecessary aaa and neglect, to the prejudice often of innocent persons, 
the open bribery and corruption, the invaria Sable and unjust favour shown to 
Mussulmans in all cases between Turks and Christians, which distinguish the 
‘Turkish administration of what is called ‘ justice’ throughout the empire, cannot 
fail to suggest the queetion : What would be the lot of foreigners in Turkey were 
the European Powers to give up the Capitulations? Iam convinced thet their 
position, m the provinces at all events, would be intolerable, and that they would 


quit the country to a man, while the outory and feeling in Burope against Turkey 
would ulti y cause her ruin.” 


. Mr. Consul Stuart declares that all the international engagements ` 
as to reform undertaken. by the Porte, “ are as dead a.letter as if they 
had never been.” And he furnishes, at the same time, the following 
specimen of the Moslem style of reasoning on the subject :— 


“ God, who gave us these countries, can, if He pleases, enable us to hold them. 

If we are to lose them, His will be done. But, happen what will, we' must 

Sollow the ggmmandments ‘of the Prophet. At the same time we must try,’ 

ts we qn, to keep up appearances with the Ghiaours, promise anything g, 

e pai affirm the execution of the promises, Deception is lawful with the 
urs.” 


Onur Consul-General at Tunis, Mr. Wood, gives his experience in the 


following passagee— 
`“ It must always be borne in mind that the Koran is at the same time a religious 
and a political code. All Mussulmans admit it to be so, and it cannot bee 
‘ therefore that, since their religion is intimately connected with their national 
policy, they will not make use of the former to carry ont the latter. Their policy 
may be briefly defined, namely, the maintenance of their faith in ita purity by 
exclusiveness and isolation; the emancipation of the countries which have fallen 
under Christian rule; and the extermination of the infidel nations and races who, 
by refusing to pay tribute for the redemption of their blood, are pronounced by 
the Prophet to be in a state of open rebellion against the law, and consequently 
deserving of death. Enlightened and tolerant Mahomodans will endeavour to 
te thee precepta by quotations from the Koran and Hadis; but they are 
not the leas the cherished creed, the conscientious belief, of upwards of 200, ia ee 
Mahomedans.” 


Facts like Hana oo Lin te eeoncile ee en ener 
‘tion of Tunis by France. Nothing, indeed, can well be more revolting 
to, one’s moral sense than the canting cynicism with which that annexa- 
-tion has been carried out. But those who have had no share in the 
transaction, may be alloyed to rejoice at the event itself, however much 
they: may reprobate the means employed. There is no hope for. the 
Civilization of any people while it remains under ,.Mussulman rule. 
Shall l be reminded, by way of refntation, of Spain under Moorish 
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rule, of Bagdad under the régime of the Abbaside Kalifs, and of the 
Empire of the Moguls? I remember all; but they are all irre- 
levant. Let us glance at the facts, and let us begin with Spain. 

I assert, then, that the civilization of Moorish Spain is but very par- 
tially due to the Moors, and is due to them at all precisely in the degree 
in which they emancipated themselves from the fetters of Islam. I 
shall give reasons for that assertion presently. Meanwhile, those who 
hold the contrary opinion are bound to account for the following facts. 
When the Moors invaded Spain they were utterly uncivilized; when 
they left Spain they lapsed quickly into their original barbarism, and 
there they have remained ever since. How is this to be reconciled 
with the burst of splendour which illumined the rule of the Moors in 
Spain? Was there any magic virtue in the soil or climate of Granada 
which could thus transfigare the genius and character of an alien race? 
The present Minister for Foreign Affairs in France has acutely remarked 
on the “singular fact that Arabia itself has never been the theatre of 
that new glory ” which irradiated Arab role in Spain and Sicily. And 
he gives the explanation of the fact when he adds that “Arabia seems 
satisfied to be the inviolatle asylum of the Mussulman faith. Mecca 
and Mcdina continue to be holy cities, and to this day the unbelievers 
are under the ban of exclusion from that sacred soil.”* In other words, 
the Arab’s capacity for improvement isin an inverse ratio to his proxi- 
mity to the heart of Islam. In Spain the virus circulaté®throu git his 
system at a distance from its source, and mingled with a variety of 
counteracting influences which served to keep it in check. It is in the 
capital of a country that we naturally look for the development and 
concentration of the intellectual capacity of its people. Tho capital of 
Islam is Mecca, and the condition of Mecca is the measure of the 
highest degree of civilization which Islam, left to its own resources, is 
capable of reaching. Prescott writes of the Moors of Spain with a 
certain degree of sympathetic admiration; yet even he is obliged to 
admit that in so far as they had imbibed the spirit of Kuropean civiliza- 
tion, they were acting in a manner “ altogether alien from the genius 
of Mahomedanism.” The Moorish civilisation withered in proportion 
as Islam was able to asscrt itself, and could not be transplanted to a 
soil which was purely Mussulman.t It “ shed,” as Prescott says, “a 
ray of glory over the closing days of the Arabian Empire in Spain, and 
served to conceal, though it could not correct, the vices which it eer 
in common with all Mohamedan institutions.” t 

The Moorish civilization in Spain is due to three causes, Firet, a 
large number of Spanish Christians professed Mohamedanism to’ escape 


* “Mahomet et le Goran.” , Par J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, 

+ Compare the expulsion of the Moors from Spain wit fal of the Håguenots from 
Franoe, e sa eee oe ee them ; the latter carried their 
civilization with them, and it took root in the congenial’ soil of other Ohristian 


t ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i. ‘pp. 295-6, j 
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persecution and, in. many , death. “ The ambassador of James II. 
of Aragon’ says Prescott, Yin 1811, represented to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Clement V., that of the 200,000 souls which then composed the 
population of Granada, there were not more than 500 of pure Moorish 
descent.’ Prescott considers this estimate “extravagant;” but the 
renegades muuesuone ply formed the majority of the Mussulman 
population,” and in their ranks were some of: the most cultivated men 
in Spain. Secondly, there was a large colony of highly-cultivated Jews 
in Spain, and the Moors employed them extensively in the work.of 
education ‘and administration. Thirdly, many of the Moorish princes 
and nobility’ carried their religion. very loosely, intermarried’ with 


` Christians, and abandoned some of the cherished institutions of Islam. 
- Their women—and this was in itself a long stride forward in civilization 


—abandoned the veil, cultivated letters, mingled freely with the other | 
sex,’and presided, like Christian ladies, at jousts and tournaments. In 
these ways the invaders, who were in a minority of the population of tho - 
conquered territory, were elevated by contact with a civilization which 
they did not bring, but found. It was brains fed by Christian and 
Jewish ideas, and disciplined by Christian and Jewish influences, which 
reared the fair fabric of Moorish civilization in Spain. The only 
philosopher of note which the Moorish domination produced was- 
Averoés, and he became eminent by breaking loose from the Koran and 
the tumat.” He was accordingly disgraced, forbidden as a heretic to 
attend the mosques, and finally banished. He-died in exile, and Islam 
has as much right-to claim him for its offspring as the Inquisition has 
to claim Galileo. : In the eleventh and twelfth centuries contact with 
Christian and Persian civilization impelled a number of bold and 
aspiring spirits at the chief centres of Mussulman rule to try to break ' 
the bonds of their inflexible creed, and a transient gleam of glory was 
thus cast on the essentially barbarous system of the Arabian Prophet. 
But it was soon seen that for Islan to be reformed was in truth to 
perish. Orthodoxy accordingly took the alarm, declared a fierce war 
against the Moslem rationalists, and prevailed. ~The disgrace of Averoés 
was followed up in Spain by a peremptory prohibition of Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy, and valuable libraries were ruthlessly committed to 
' the flames. From the close of the twelfth century to the fall of Granada in 
1492 the Moslem world may be searched in vain for a single work of a 


e Mussulman author which is of perennial value to mankind. And even 


the value of the Aristotelian commentaries of Averoés himself, the most 
eminent of Mussulman aithor, is not meted very highly by competent, 
authorfties.t : 

The toleration, too, of the Spanish Moors is just as mythical as that 
of the Turka. “The Agabs,” says a writer who will nót be accused of 
undue, prejudice in favour of Christianity, “ though they conquered , 


z Bos Doty, ‘6 Hist. des Musulmans d'Espagno,” vol. i p. 53. 
See Degerando, ‘‘ Hist. de Phil,’ voL IY: o 2h, 
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Spain [they only conquered part of it], yere too weak in numbers to 
hold that country otherwise than by polific concessions to the opinions 
and customs of the people.”* And these concessions were arbitrarily 
withdrawn whenever it was considered safe to break a treaty.t Ina 
demonstration by the Christian renegades of Cordova against an un- 
popular governor thousands of them were slaughtered like sheep. Three 
hundred were impaled with their heads downwards in rows along the 
banks of the river; and the survivors—twenty-three thousand in all— 
exclusive of women and children, were bidden to quit Spain within a 
period of three days on pain of crucifixion. And this decree was 
rigorously carried out; a fact—and a far from solitary one—which 
ought to be taken into accoant when judgment is passed on the final 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 

And what is trae of Cordova and Granada is equally true of 
Bagdad and Delhi. “There never was any Arabian science, strictly 
speaking. In the first place, all the philosophy and science of the 
Mohamedans was Greek, Jewish, and Persian. . .. . It really desig- 
nates a reaction against Islamism, which arose in the distant parts of 
the Empire—in Samarcand, Bokhara, Morocco, and Cordova. The 
Arabian language having become the language of the Empire, this 
philosophy is written in thatlanguage. But the ideas are not Arabian ; 
the spirit is not Arabian.”t “The translation of the yarks of Aris- 
totle, as indeed of all the Greek authors, was made by Syrian, and 
Chaldean Christians, and especially by the historians who, as physi- 
ciens, were in high favour with the liberal Kalifs of the Abbaside 
‘dynasty. In some cases the translation into Arabic was made from 
Syriac versions, for in the time of the Emperor Justfhian many Greek 
works had been translated into the latter language.” § 

In Hindustan, as in Spain, the Mussulmans were in such a woful 
minority that they were compelled to make concessions which were 
antagonistic to the spirit and letter of Islam. Akbar, the most illus- 
trious of their rulers, was enlightened and tolerant; but then he was 
an avowed sceptic as to the tenets of Islam. So long as the Mussul- 
mans of India “ confined themselves to making known their wants and 
providing money to mest the estimates, there was no want of skilful 
artificers to build mosques, mansions, and mortuary monuments, such 
as have never been surpassed. But when they cashiered the indigenous 
workmen and took in hand to build for themselves they produced * 
works which are only remarked for their vulgarity.” || 

In short, what Amari says of Mussulman rule in Sicily is true of 
Mussulman rule all the world over, and especially in eonquerei foreign 


+ “Fiat. of Phil,” by G. H. Lewes, vol. ip. 36. 


+ , 1L P. 58; Fleury, “Hist. Ecoles," x. livre 49 è : 
poe of PhiL” b H Lewes, vol. ii p. 34. 
$ Bell's ith ot Ilan p 181-2, a learned and valuable work. Cf. Osborn’s “Islam 


under the Arabe,” pp. 


I Keene's “Dorks. in a Tadia” p . 10. He quotes Fergussof's “Indian Se 
p. 602, in corroboration of this savers judgment. 
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lands :—“ The constituent ents of society (i corpuscoli sociali) were 
not held together by love of “country or obedience to authority; but 
everybody did what was right in his own eyes. The Arabic régime was, 
‘in fact, born with the germ of premature death, resulting - from the 
character of the conquerors, their imperfect assimilation with the con- . 
quered people, the immutability of their laws, the necessity and at the 
samo‘time the impotence of their despotism, the foreign mercenaries on 
whom they were obliged to rely, their confused municipal democracy, 
their systgm of levying tributes of blood, and their general anarchy 
under the garb of an absolute religious and political unity.’* 

Apart from its attitude towards subject races, Mohamedanism 

. carries in its bosom three incurable vices which, being of the essence 
a of the system,.bar for ever all possibility of reform. > These are, the ‘ 
degradation of woman and the institution of slavery ; the imprisonment 
of the human intellect within the narrow circle of knowledge possessed 
by an able but uncultivated Bedouin of the sixth century ; the inevi- 
table penalty of death for forsaking Islam. These: three radical evils,” 
says Sir W. Muir, who is profoundly versed in the literature of Islam, 
and acquired in the East an intimate knowledge of its practical working, 
“ flow from the faith in all ages and in every country, and must continue 
to flow so long as the Koran is the standard of belief’—that is, so long 
ps Mohamedapism lasts. The result is to sap “the roots of public 
morals,” poison domestic life, and disorganize: society. Freedom 
of thought and private judgment are crushed and annihilated. The 
sword still is, and must remain, the inevitable penalty for the renuncia- 
tion of Islam. Toleration is unknown. .... No system could have . 
been devised with’ more consummate skill for shutting out the nations ©’ 
over which it has sway from the light of truth..... The sword of 
Mohamed and the Koran are the most stubborn enemies of civilization, 
liberty, and truth which the world has yet known.” 

Thousands of devout Mussulman students go out every year from the 
theological schools of Cairo, Stamboul, Central Asia, and India to _ 
preach throughout the realm of Islam that all these laws and regula- 

- tions have been given direct from God, as the last and unchanging ex- 
` pression of His will. Reform is, therefore, not impossible merely; the 
very suggestion of such a thing is impious in the eyes of every sincere 
Moslem. 5 
e Does not this show the supreme absurdity of urging the reform of 
Turkish Administration at the same time that we insist on maintaining 
Musealman rule? It is as if a doctor should try to cure à dipsomaniac, 
by insisting on leaving him in uncontrolled possession of the key of the 
cellar. Tn fact, it is much more absurd; for the dipsomaniac, after all, 
_ does not bélieve that ip is the immutable will of ‘God that he-should 
e practise habitual intoxication. But the Mussulman does believe that 


. atte ` [ri 
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his politico-religious system has been divinely granted, and is therefore 
perfect and irreformable. “ When the Korén and Mecca shall have dis- 
appeared from Arabia,” says a very friendly critic, Mr. Giffard Palgrave, 
“then, and then only, can we expect to see the Arab assume that place 
in the ranks of civilisation from which Mohamed and his book have, 
more than any other cause, long held him back.” 

I am here, however, concerned only with such reforms as would place 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan on a footing of equal rights with the 
Mussulmans. Now that is a reform which’ no independent Mussulman ` 
Power has ever. granted, and which no Mussulman Power ever can grant 
voluntarily, without apostasy. The body politic of Islam, let me again re- 
mind the reader, excludes from its constitution the very idea of national 
life. It is a cosmopolitan Religious Congregation in as true a sense as 
the Order of Jesnits, and equality of rights with the members of the 
fraternity is only possible through initiation into the Order. To relax 
that rule is, in reality, to dissolve the Order, and be guilty of apostasy. 
To ask the Sultan to do anything of the kind is the same kind of ab- 
surdity as it would be to ask the Pope to admit unbaptized Mussulmans 
to all Christian privileges, not excepting the Episcopate. Islam rejects 
our distinction between the temporal and spiritual functions of Govern- 
ment. The same man may be to-day Sheik-ul-Islam ; the week after, 
Grand Vizier; and the following week, Commander-in-Chief. In fine, 
the European Cabinets have hitherto been acting on the erreneou’ idea 
that in the Ottoman Empire they were dealing with a secular Govern- 
ment susceptible of reform. What they have really been dealing 
with is a military theocracy, absolute in its principles of government, 
exclusive in its civil rights, and bound to remain uncRangeable, or to 
perish. , \ 

What then is to be done? What hope is there of the possibility of 
reforms in Armenia, for example, which is the next field of operation 
for the European Concert? The only possible hope is in the withdrawal 
of Armenia from the direct rule of the Sultan. Place Armenia on the 
footing of the Lebanon. Appoint a Christian, or, at least, a non- 
Mussulman Governor, and make him practically independent of the 
caprice of the Sultan and the intrigues of the Palace and the Porte. 
There will then be no difficulty in introducing reforms in all branches 
of the administration. On making this suggestion, some months ago, 
in conversation with the able and gallant officer who has held the post 
of British Consul at Erzeroum for the last three years, he objected that 
a large proportion of the population of Armenia were Mussulmans, 
“But what does that matter?” I replied... “You are familiar with 
Mussulman rule and administration. Now tell me this : Is it not the 
fact that a Christian Governor can distribute equa] justice to Ghristians 
and Mussulmans alike? And is it not likewise the fact that a Mussul- 
man Governor cannot do so, and that the more upright a Mussolman he 
is, 80 much the worse must he be as a Governor. A bad Mussulman . 
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may be bribed todo justicato a Christian. An honest Mussulman must 

- enforce the Sacred Law of Nlam, and that means the denial of justice 
to the Christian.” ‘ Well,” said the Consul, after a pause, “ if. Jon put 
it in that way, you are quite right.” 

But let me not be misunderstood. . An honest Mussulman can deal 
justice to Christian and Mussulman, provided that he is administering: a 
non-Mussulman code; under the orders of a non-Mussulman superior. 
We bave many such Mussulmans in our Indian Empire. But the more 
conscientious a Mussulman ruler is the less capable is he of doing justice 
to his non-Mussulman subjects, He is merely the Minister of.a law which 
he belisves to be divine and unalterable. 

But is the Sultan likely to listen to any tire panel aiming at giving self- 
‘government, under a non-Mussulman Governor, to Armenia? On the 
contrary he is bound by the Sacred Law to resist such ‘an encroachment 
on the domain of Talam until he has convinced himself that superior force 
will be employed to compel him. When that contingency is madé plain to 
-him the seame imperative law which bids him resist up to that point ` 
commands him then to yield in the interest of Islam. The question 
therefore is, Have the Christian Powers made up their minds to enforce 
their demand fòr a non-Mussulman Governor of Armenia? If they 
have, the determination to use force will obviate the necessity of using , 
it, as in thg case of the Lebanon twenty years ago and of Dulcigno the 
other day.. Ifthe concert of Europe is not prepared to go that length, 
the only alternatives are to do nothing, or that England and Russia 
should come to an understanding to coerce the Porte. To do nothing 
is undoubtedly the surest method of placing Russia in permanent 

. possession of Atmenia at no distant date. Ifthe Armenians are forced 
to make their choice between their present condition ‘and annexation to 
Russia, they will certainly choose annexation to Russia; and they can 
and will materially help to bring it to pass. On the other hand, a 
quiet intimation to the Porte that Russian troops would cross the 

. Armenian frontier by agreement with the other Powers, or even with 
England alone, would at once extort the submission of the Sultan and 
avert the eventual annexation of Armenia to Russia. The mobilized 
Russian Army on the Roumanian frontier was, Lord Salisbury declared 
in the House of Lords in 1877, “the motive power of the Conference” 
of Constantinople; and if the Turkish Government had believed that 
they would have been left alone to contend with that motive powar, they 

' would undoubtedly have accepted Lord Salisbury’s programme. Midhat 
Pasha, who was then Grand Vizir, said so in so many words in an 

- article published in this- country. 


+ Th ino Bock appear bo mo to make iden tiat Lond ary htm 
Pres a Wats E Lin by ona te vo joweals ot ata One of 


absurd persistently made against him by ons or two journals of influence was 
that he had grne to as an emissary of a knot of fanatios, including m 
_ humble self, who were t on ing about a union between Esaten and tho Hugliat 


Churches. I have nevdt heard that Balisbury has ab any ee or keld any 
e opinion upon that subject. Norcan I see any connection between the liberation of tHo 
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"’. The Ottoman Empire is clearly doomedy The question for statesmen 
to consider is, whether the end shall com@ in a sudden crash, or slowly, 
through the gradual emancipation and political discipline of the subject 
populations. In the former case, `there will be a hurried scramble 
over the spoils, leading, not improbably, to a general war. In the latter, 
the subject races themselves may quietly and, by degrees, take posses- 
sion of the inheritance, as has been done in the provinces already 
liberated.. Those, then, who desire to maintain, as long as possible, the 
material fabric of the Ottoman Empire, should be the first tg advocate 
the gradual extension of semi-independent local administrative Govern- 
ments, paying tribute to the Sultan, but managing their own affairs. But 
this can never be accomplished except by coercion through some, or dll, 
of the Great Powers. - 
‘Eastern Christians and the union of the English and Eastern Ohurchos. My belief is that . 
the emancipation of the Eastern Christians, rf it have any effect aż all, is calculated to retard 
rather sban promote any such unian. . Ab all events, a e on the Eastern Question 
have never influenced in the very slightest degree any such considerations, 
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ANCIENT EGYPT IN ITS COMPARATIVE. 
i RELATIONS. 


LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION IN, 
FEBRUARY AND MAROH, 1881. 


UI. 
Eruics anD MANNERS. 


GYPTIAN society lasted unchanged four or five thousand years, 
from the date of the oldest monuments to the fall of paganism. , 


It is no idle inquiry to search into the causes of this earliest and most 


enduring form of settled life, and to try to portray it trathfally. Our 


' endeavour ‘ghould be to form a clear notion of the moral philosophy of 


the Egyptians, and of their family life, education, and. customs. 
Thus, looking so far back, and across so vast a space, we shall enlarge 
our horizon; and if by more careful view we can discover how far 
this ancient netion anticipated, or in any respect excelled us in 


civilization, we shall gain a clearer insight into the comparative morals 
of mankind. 


Morar PHILosoray. 


The only ancient Egyptian philosophy we ‘know was ‘moral. How 
far the wise men of the colleges ‘advanced in speculative philosophy is 
as yet dark. Apparently they were limited by religion, and confined 
themselves to those theories of the First Cause and the future state, 


' which are traceable in the varying phases of the Egyptian religion. 


But speculation, such as we see it in the Greek schools, as to the 
nature of the Divinity, and the laws of the-universe, appears to have 
been, foreign to their studies. The only exception we at present know, 
in the whole range of Egyptian literature, is a document in demotic, 
recently explained by M. Revillout, in which a jackal and a cat hold 
high discourse as to the origin of life, immortality, and cognate sub- 
jects. This treatise belongs to the latest Egyptian age, when Greek ~ 
and Persian influencts (M. Revillout adds, perhaps Indian also) had 
materially altered the Egyptian modes of thought, (“ Revue Egypto- ` 
logique,” i. pp. 148? 168.) 
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The undoubtedly native moral philosophy may be divided into the 
ethics of religion, and the ethics of the prgverbial writers, which are 
markedly distinct. 


Ethics of Religion. 


As the central document of the ethics of religion, stands the famous 
Negative Confession, in chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead, already 
noticed in the last paper, in which the moral code it contains was 
deferred for consideration as belonging to the present subject. 

The Negative Confession, it will be remembered, is the list of the forty- 
two deadly sins to which the deceased should plead not guilty at the time 
of the weighing of his heart before Osiris. He must address in turn 
the forty-two witnesses or assessors, who form thé jury of the final 
judgment, and each of whom takes’ cognizance of a particular sin. 
This is the moral centre of the whole collection of documents which 
form the Book of the Dead; it is the Egyptian definition of the respon- 
sibility which rules the future destinies of the soul. 

The unwieldy number forty-two involves virtual, and even actual 
repetition, and the list varies in different texts. Thus, as M. Naville 
notices, the sins connected with the distribution of the water of the Nile 
over the land are sometimes wanting. (Congrès Provincial des 
Orientalistes, Lyon, i. p. 257.) 

An attempt has been made to explain the number forty-two, which 
is worth noticing. There were forty-two nomes, or provinces of Egypt, 
according to the ancient division. What more natural than that each 
of the witnesses represented a nome? But the abode of each witness, 
generally a city, is mentioned; and we find the same gity repeated 
in more cases than one, Thus the nome theory fails; but we may 
conjecture that the priests collected the moral doctrine of the different 
temples, and so framed their code. This would, perhaps, account for 
the unsystematic character and iteration of the confession. 

It has not been unnoticed, that the 125th chapter of the Book of the 
Dead, as given in the Turin papyrus, published by Dr. Lepsius, and 
translated by Dr. Birch, contains what may be called another, and 
less formal version of the Negative Confession. At the beginning of 
the chapter, after a general address to the assessors and Osiris, therc 
follows a Negative Confession to the jury as a body, containing thirty- 
six items. This general confession, though covering the same ground 
as the particular one following it, yet agrees in scarcely any item. 
This is another evidence of the growth and composite character of the 
code. š 

Taking the two confessions together, we notice that the general one, 
though not strictly methodical, at least attempts to group together 
cognate offences; while the particular one, the Négative Confession, 
seems wholly without order. In the Papyrus of Setmes, which is of the 
time of the Empire, the general confession is limited to a few clauses. 

: U2 
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This suggests that the fujler form of the far later Turin text indicates 
an afterthought. Taking™he-Turin Papyrus os representing the final 
form of the work, we observe that both confessions may be reduced to 
four classes, sin against the gods, ageinst ono’s neighbour, against one- 
self, and against animals, the last two giving the code a special 
character. If we take the other simple division, sins of thought, word, 
and deed, we find the first class absolutely wanting, a circumstance most 
remarkable in a priestly code of great minuteness. 

The details should be more carefully examined, as they give us the 
measure of Egyptian morals as laid down by the priests, or, in other 
words, their ethics of religion. The order should be that of the four 
classes above mentioned. i 

1. The Egyptians had no aversion: to foreign gods as such. They 
even admitted some into their Pantheon. Consequently, there is no 
prohibition of apostasy, nor is there any more direct statement of mono- 
theism, that what we should expect from the attempt to reduce the 
Pantheon to a First Cause, which characterizes the book. God and the 
gods seem to be used as convertible terms. There is no ground for 
reading “ a god” where the singular occurs; for although the indefinite 
article is unusual, if “any god” were intended, this would be defi- 
nitely stated. Probably the singular or plural is preferably used, 
according to the needs of the clause ; but no distinct line can be drawn. 
ApdStasyebeing excluded, the sius against the gods are limited to 
blasphemy, robbery of offerings, injury to temple property and the, 
mummies, and to the sacred quadrupeds, birds, and fishes. Injury to 
sacred buildings, whether temples or. tombs, does not seem to be con- 
templated. So strong was the reverence for the sepulchre in the earliest 
time, that M. Mariette notices the extraordinary fact that, out of many 
hundreds of tombs of the ancient dynasties, ending with the Sixth, he 
found only two which had doors. (Rev. Arch., N.S., xix. p. 14.) 
This is a remarkable contrast to the Theban custom of closing the tombs, 
from the date of the Eleventh Dynasty, which we know from the judicial 
inquiry under the Twentieth, into the violation of tombs of kings and 
other persons. (Chabas, “ Melanges,” 8rd ser., i. p. 47 segg.) 

2. Bins against one’s neighbour and oneself cannot always be sepa- 
rated, because ains against oneself are wrongs to society; but this idea 
would be foreign to the Egyptian mind. In the Egyptian code, active 
crimes against others are well defined. On the other hand, the mental 
conditions which are constructive of crime are left out of sight ; no such 
abstraction as envy, jealousy, malice, is mentioned, just as throughout 
crimes of speech not of thought are contemplated. The sanctity of 
marriage is evident, from the fact that, in so large an enumeration, 
adultery, and corrupting others, cover the whole ground of sins against 
social morals. The humanity of the code is shown in the clause which 
protects the labouring man against the exaction of more than his day’s 
labour, and that in each confession which forbids the calumniation of 
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the slave to his master. In the particular confession, this is most 
remarkably combined with impiety, for in place of “I have not incri- 
minated the slave to his master,” of the general confession we read, “I 
have not defrauded the cycle of the gods, I have not incriminated the 
slave to his master.” This coupling of impiety with inhumanity is 
very noteworthy. 

8. Hard as it is to separate sins against oneself from sins against 
one’s neighbour, we find that the Egyptians distinctly acknowledged 
not alone those in which there are two agents but also those in which 
the sinner is alone hia own enemy. And this view is supported by the 
exclamation, “I am pure,” reiterated in the Turin text. Purity is 
the essential condition of innocence, ! 

4. There is but a single clause, and that in the later text, denying 
the commission of sins against animals; it is a striking one : “I have not 
hunted wild animals in their pasturages.” It occurs in the general 
confession. Yet no doubt the clauses as to the sacred animals implied 
a reverence for their congeners. ' 

In spite of its complicated and occasionally trivial character, it 
is impossible to read this remarkable document without seeing that the 
Egyptian priests had an honest desire to frame a comprehensive code of 
morals; and that they cannot be said to have been unsuccessful. Yet so 
high a standard is required, that one fails to conceive how any one could + 
have hoped to pass the ordeal. Certainly the finer idea that*thought of 
sin is sin does not appear, but such small offences as too much talking and 
repentance, by which we are to understand having done anything to be 
repented of, must haye been the common faults of all; and we can 
scarcely wonder that when the’ code had grown to this minuteness, 
people escaped from it to the asylum of priestly aid. Nowhere is thcre 
any idea of repentance and forgiveness, or of the dead assuming the 
blamelessness of Osiris. The canon of perfect obedience which was 
laid down, could only condemn all mankind. 


Ethics of the Proverbial Wrilers. 


The famous papyrus containing the Proverbs of Ptah-hotep has been 
well called the most ancient book in the world. Copied out under the 
Twelfth Dynasty, it contains part of a moral treatise of the age of the 
Third Dynasty, and a complete one, which we have now to consider, of 
that of the Fifth. : 

Ptah-hotep, the princely author of this work, tells us that he wrete it 
in his old age, having attained to one hundred and ten years. His 
motive is to afford others who, like himself, had passed the time of 
activity and of enjoyment, a useful purpose. *With this Object he 
instructs them in the sayings of the past, that they may counsel the 
young. It is strange at this remote age, in the days of the Pyramids, to 
catch such a view of an antiquity beyond; but this is always so ine 
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Egypt, and warns us not tą think we are ever near the beginning of 
her Jong-lived civilization. . 
Another surprise is yet greater. The position of Ptah-hotep is at the 
opposite pole to that of the priests who wrote the Negative Confession. 
They connect all moral responsibility with the religion of the country ; 
he bases it on the beliefin ene God. Throughout the work but`a single `` 
god is mentioned by any proper name. All moral duties are referred to 
God ps the rewarder of the good and punisher of the wicked. Instead 
of the idea of legal perfection, the ancient sage counsels his hearers 
to avoid the common sins of youth. He especially insists on the 
danger of associating with the evil woman. He teaches the young 
man his duty to his father, to his wife, the one wife, be it remem- 
bered, and to his son. ‘The secret of moral duty is obedience; filial 
obedience is its root. “The son who receives the speech of his father, 
wil) become old in consequence.” Obedience is the source of wisdom. 
The disobedient sees knowledge in ignorance, virtues in vices. He 
_ lives as if he were dead. His daily life is what the wise know to be 
death. A good son is a gift of God. 
Ptsh-hotep is wearied with religious services already outworn, and 
instead of the endless prescriptions of the current religion, he 
attempts a simple doctrine of morals, founded on the observation of 


'.e a long life. But it is not a system; there are no profound meta- 


physical @bstractions; we find practice rather than theory, facts 
instead of speculations. His doctrine of reciprocal duties forms the 
centre and support of Egyptian proverbial morality. Proverbial it may 
rightly be calleg, for it is always given in pithy and direct injunctions ; 
without effort to be eloquent, bpt not without the attempt to be pointed 
which makes all such writers enigmatical to modern studenta. 

The Proverbs of Ptah-hotep are the type of the later documents, 
unhappily very scanty, ‘They maintain his monotheistic view. They 
repeat the same illustrations of principles by practice. And their 
intensely practical character is seen in the desire to enforce the advan- 
tage of virtuous life in the present., The future has no place in the 
scheme. 

Thus, side by side with the Egyptian religious teaching of morals, 
stood the philosophic protest which maintained its place for three or 
four thousand years, throughout the whole period of Egyptian literature 
knoyn to us; a lasting protest against the inefficacy of a system too 
elaborate and too severe, entangled with priestly regulations, and 
rendered nugatory by the confusion of the religion of the heart with 
the performance of perfunctory rites. This moral philosophy of ‘the 
sages is far above that of the Book of the Dead, inasmuch as it throws 
aside-all that is trivifl, and teaches alone the necessary duties. ` But it 
rests on a basis of obedience and of expediency. It is your duty to obey ° 
God, and so you will prosper in life. The love of God, and the love of 

e man, are unnoticed as the causes of virtue. 
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This sketch would be incomplete without our noticing how the 
moral precepts of the priests and the sa$es were carried out by the 
Egyptians in daily life. The memoirs in the tombs afford most 
valuable evidence. They portray just and charitable lives, protection 
of the widow and the needy, care forthe people in times of famine. 
The records of the Egyptian wars do not show any instances of barbarity ; 
the infliction of torture, except the punishment of beating, is unrecorded 
and unrepresented. There is, however, no doubt that the foreigner 
stood on a lower level. The duties inculcated and practised are towards 
fellow-Egyptians, not towards all mankind. They do not seem to have 
recognised that moral duties are universal. 

How far was their morality ideal? or did it truly characterize the 
actions of the noblest Egyptians? When we read the legends of 
Greece and Arabia, or their traditions which we dare not call pure 
history, we must still hold that they embody the highest conceptions of 
the national mind, founded on the purest examples of living men. No 
nation imagines virtues which it has not seen practised. If however 
we would feel sure that the level to which the Egyptians aspired was 
sometimes reached, we have only to compare their records with those 
of Assyria, as will be done in the next section. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW. 


The parallel between Egyptian and Hebrew moral doctrinc*is close.” 
Moses, educated in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, was no doubt well 
acquainted with the abundant literature of the land, full as it was of 
books, and of great libraries. The scheme of the Decalogue is strikingly 
like the Negative Confession ; and the Proverbs edited by Solomon, many 
of which may have been handeddown for many generations, more strikingly 
resemble the Proverbs of Ptah-hotop, compiled two or three thousand 
- years earlier. But the Egyptian morals fail in the idea of the relation of 
man to God, as well as in that of his Unity and Personality. The 
Mosaic moral code has an apparent relation to the Egyptian ethics, and 
is yet a new creation. It adds the love of God and that of man as the 
root of moral obedience, and thus gives that obedience a sufficient 
motive force, and one we cannot trace in the Egyptian doctrine. We 
may well believe that the monotheistic teaching of the Egyptian pro- 
verbial books had its influence on the great lawgiver, but the mode of 
instruction is far more paralleled in tho Solomonian cycle. ‘The samee 
law of filial obedience, the same warping to young men to avoid the great 
snares of youth, the same limitation to men’s not women’s duties and 
relations, and the same practical common sense, mark the two seta of 
documents. Both deal with the business of life, and the secret of success; 
neither appeal to the motives which lie at the goot of the Mosaic Law, 
and contain the germ of its expansion. 

Comparing Egyptian with Greek ideas of morgl duties, we are struck 
by the superiority of the Egyptian thought. No doubt the importange 
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of patriotism as a leading motive in Hellenic ethics is lost j in Egyptian, 
There cannot be an intense love of country under the -conditions of an 
absolute monarchy. The citizen of such a state does not feel that the 
welfare of the state depends upon his loving sacrifice in its defence of | 
self and wife and children. The instinct of the famous ode of Tyrtzus 
is unknown where liberty is unknown. So it was in Egypt. Yet when 
the Egyptians were enslaved by foreign rulers, they showed a devoted 
love of country in their successive risings against the Shepherds, the 
Assyrians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. Even our own 
days witne’sed a revolt of the much-enduring peasantry of Upper Egypt 
against their Turkish oppressors. On the other hand, patriotism, when. 
as strong asin Greece, is apt to weaken the family ties. Undoubtedly 

~ this was the case in the greatest age of Hellenic civilization’; but it 
must not, be forgotten that under the Roman Republic liberty and 
family life flourished together, and together decayed and perished. In 
Egypt the theory and practice of morals far more nearly approached 
modern notions. The theory rested, at least with the priests, upon 
a belief in divine sanctions rather than. upon expediency. It is 
impossible not to feel that with the Greek moralists selfish instincts 
are very strong. We,must, of course, except the ideal standard of 
Plato, and the rule of duty in the Stoic system. 

Of the moral doctrine of the Chaldeans and Assyrians we can as yet 
Tnainly jadgeonly by inference. It is true that the Akkadian hymns 
imply a true consciousness of the evil of sin,and the need of repentance. 
On the other hand the historical documents: show an almost absolute 
want of.morals. The only exception is in the weight attached. to 
justice. Otherwise cruelty of the most horrible kinds is boasted of in 
the annals of the Assyrian kings, in terms which read like the records of 
the victims, not of the oppressors. We can scarcely speak of the ethics of 
a nation, whose state records do not imply the most rudimentary moral 
sense. Here it is that the historical value of the Egyptian ideal becomes 
evident, proving a moral sense such as prevails under modern civilization. 


Domestic Lire. 


It is time to pass from the general theory and practice of morals to. 
the domestic life of the Egyptians, by ie which’ our views will 
be tested and enlarged. , 

e The centre of domestic life is the ey law ; more than this, it is 
the centre of civil and political life. The household i is the microcosm 
of the state, end the orderly rule of individual households makes up 
the aggregate of a well-governed state. We notice in history that, if the 
household stands on a basis of just law, the state has permanence, even 
in spite of a want of patjiotism, or a weak sense of individual freedom. 
But if the household be insecure, or with no balance of rights, the 
atate will not endure, be patriotism ever so song or liberty ever so 


vigorous. 
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With our abundant knowledge of the domestic life of the Egyptians, 
we have found no actual representation of a marriage ceremony, and 
until last year we had no idea of the nature of the marriage contract. 
The classical writers were in this case dangerous guides. The two best 
informed as to the manners of the Egyptians, Herodotus and Diodoras 
Siculus, contradict one another, Herodotus asserting that the practice 
was to marry but onc wife, Diodorus, that the priests were alone thus 
restricted. This discrepancy is explained by the recent discovery of 
the decay of socicty under Ptolemy Auletes, Cleopatra’s father, not long 
after whose time Diodorus visited Egypt. This, like all we know of the 
marriage customs, is due to M. Revillout, the eminent demotic scholar. 
His researches have brought to light a series of marriage contracts. 
The earliest dates from the time of Psammetichus IT.: the others are 
of the age of the Ptolemies. The time is not ripe for the full discussion 
of the subject. We do not yet know whether the differences which 
appear in the contracts imply a change in the law or merely the flexibility 
of that law. Certainly the difference of our marriage settlements merely 
shows that we do not live under an inflexible code. Before speaking of 
M. Revillout’s discoveries, it will be well to review the evidence of the 
Egyptian monuments on the subject of the position of the wife. This 
evidence is inferential, but it is decisively clear. 

The status of the wife is shown by the universal agreement of the_ 
monuments. Her style is the “lady of .the house.” The very tit forbids 
a rival. More than this, the wife is represented as her husband’s 
equal; following, indeed, not preceding him, seated by his side, and not 
of the smaller dimensions which indicate social inferiority. If in any 
case the husband takes precedence, he is never called ford of the house. 
The wife could be buried apart, in her own-tomb. She never appears as 
a mere subject of an arbitrary ruler. 

The instances of wives ‘of an inferior rank are very few. <A sccond 
“lady of the house” must have been married after the decease of 
the first A slave wife is found under the earlier dynasties, in the 
luxurious age of the Twelfth; but even she may not have been 
taken’ in the lifetime of the lady whose figure precedes hers (Cf. 
Revillout, “ Revue Egyptologique,” 1880, p. 183, n. 1.) No doubt some 
of the Pharaohs allowed themselves a license unusual at least with their 
subjects. Ramses II., besides shis many children by queens who were 
no doubt successive, had a large offapring of inferior rank. This ise 
but once recorded; and the Semitic tendencies of the Ranicssides 
may explain it. There is no other known case in whigh the 
family of a Pharaoh exceeds the number which could be born in 
monogamy; and had any form of polygamy prevailed, even with the 
hings, it would have entailed political consequences which» we do not 
trace. 

The status of the wife is farther shown by hey place in the funeral 
procession, and the character of her lament; but also by the remarkablg 
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complaint of the bereaved husband, already noticed, who, defending 

himself against the idea of ‘neglect, urges that when holding high. 
employment, he withheld iii his wife nothing of what he received as 
presents. 

Turning to the demotic documents, we observe that they are governed 
by two principles, protection of the wife against polygamy or divorce, 
and protection of the offspring of the marriage. We do not find 
polygamy specified ; the mention of another wife may mean divorce. 
The contracts are aimed at divorce, and the protection of the children 
only strengthens the- protection of the wife; for it will be seen that, if 
after divorce the husband had pioperty wherewith alone he might have 
married again, it was unlikely that the administration by his son would 
leave it at his disposal. The essence of the contracts is to protect the 
weak against the strong, to maintain monogamy, and to prevent divorce. 

_ It is therefore quite evident that the Egyptians had no fixed mar- 
riage-law ; and it may be inferred that the marriage custom, grew after 
the religion had taken a definite form. 

The contracts throw: no -ligat upon the actual ceremony of marriage, 

mor is there any evidence that it was performed in a sacred building. 
It. was however ratified by solemn oaths, and thus had a sacramental 
character. The oldest known marriage contract comprises an oath to 
Amen, and an oath to the king (as high-priest) binding the husband not 
to make"anyeother marriage or alliance. This is not universal in the 
documents, but probably the oath was always taken by the husband, and 
. it was thought needless to record in every case what was a matter of 
course. 
. According to te form of the contract it is an act of sale ; tho wife ia 
acquired for her dowry, either acting as seller, or as property sold. Upon 
the dowry hinged her rights. She did not lose her power over it. Nor did 
she lose her power over her own property :, she could buy and sell, and 
trade on her own account. She was, in short, free to deal with her own 
property as if she were a femme sole. 

Husband and wife had joint rights over his property eon 

. That this was not as mere a'form as, “ With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,” is proved by the provisions for repayment of the dowry 
in case of divorce. To prevent fraud in trade, the wife could alienate a 
third part of the joint property for the husband’ a separate use. 

°> Necessarily the great point in the marriage contract was the settle- 
ment df the dowry, and of the mode of repayment in the event of divorce. 
‘The dowry being fixed, the payment was guaranteed by the whole'of 
the husband’s estate being charged to that amount, with interest (at a 
prodigious rate under the Ptolemies), from. the time of the marriage. 
‘In case ofe divorce, capital and interest had to be paid tothe wife. The 
husband might add to the wifes separate property by a -post-nuptial 
settlement; and, sipilarly, she could settle property on him after 
goarriage.. The payment of the dowry was always a first charge 
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upon the estate. Such were the rights of the wife under the earlier 
Ptolemies, whom we cannot doubt to have preserved in this, as in all 
else, the ancient customs of Egypt. Ptolemy IV., Philopator, a bad 
prince, surrounded by worthless favourites,,probably feeling tho weight 
of the Egyptian usage, issued a decree by which the husband, instead 
of a notary, acted for the wife in administration of property. We shall 
see how the Egyptians met this blow by a counter-stroke. 

Divorce under the Pharaohs, seems, from the contract of the time of 
Psammetichus II.—but the passage is not clear—to have been possible on 
both sides. In the next group of contracts, divorce is only spoken of 
on the side of the husband. If it were carried oat, the eldest son 
administered the property ; so that he had, at the ultimate division of 
the inheritance, to make good the shares of his co-heirs. Thus, the 
divorce was, at the sametime, the abdication of the husband. This 
right was not touched by thc decree of Philopator ; at least, we find it 
in fall force afterwards, whereas the new right of the husband over his 
wife’s property in all other cases maintained itself. 

Under Ptolemy Euergetes Il., nicknamed Physcon, we find a contract 
limiting the right of divorce to the wife. Surely such an usage as this 
must have been directly aimed at the effects of the decree of Philopator. 

A few words must by added on the post-nuptial settlements, already 
noticed, by which a husband conveyed aways his gooda successively to 
his wife. Often indeed asifby a deed of sale, the husband woflld give his 
wife all his goods present and to come. ‘There is an ordinary specifica- 
tion, in the case of a different domicile of husband and wife, that the 
wife’s estate should be charged with the care of her husband during 
life, and after with the cost of his mummificatio and of his tomb. 
It is interesting to know that a husband who, by three successive deeds, 
abandoned all his goods in favour of his wife, to the prejudice of his 
children by a former’ marriage, was not disappointed in her loyalty, for 
she sold to her husband’s nephew the whole of the family property she 
had acquired. (Sce on the whole subject, Revillout, in “ Rey. Eg.” 
1880-1881.) 


Comparative VIEW. 


In the status of women the Hebrew nation presents the most re- 
markable contrast to the Egyptian. There is no point of contact 
between the Mosaic Law and Egyptian customs. Probably the legisla- 
tion of Moses raised the condition of women, and certainly it dllowed of 
the development which the preaching of the prophets promoted. 
Polygamy was ‘permitted, not enforced. : The difference between the 
Hebrew marriage law and the Mohammadan is precisely in the permissive 
character of the enactments of tho one, and the finality of» those of the 
other. Hence the’ progress of the Hebrew, and the stationary condition 
of the Arab. Had it not been for Islám the,Arab race might have 
advanced. Their early poetry, and the other records of desert life, shpw 
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a far greater equality of the sexes than Mohammad allowed. ‘True he 
changed a lax usage of marriag@ into a law; but his law was neers 
and thus no advance in future time was possible. 

Turning to Chaldæa and Assyria, we are startled by the conflict of 
two opposite conditions. This is remarkably shown in the old Akkadian ' 
documents, in which the goddess is placed before the god, the wife 
before the husband. In the Assyrian translations the order is 
reversed. The Akkadians, be it remembered, were Turanians, and the 
Assyrians, Shemites, 

M. Oppert has contributed to M. Revillout’s papers a most valuable 
note on the law of divorce in the Akkadian code. Divorce was possible, 
and in the gravest cases was accompanied with marks of degradation, 
but the guilty woman’s life was respected. In cases of great wrong, the 
wife could divorce her husband. If she had the right to pronounce 
the formula, “ Thou art not my husband,” he could be thrown into the 
river ; on the contrary, if he could say the equivalent, his wife weighed 
out to him a half mina of silver: this, of course, not being a case of 
divorce for criminality. (“ Rev. Eg.,” 1880, p. 98.) 

It is worthy of remark, that if in any degree women have held their ’ 
own in the East, in spite of Mohammadanism, it has been rather among 
the Turanian Muslims than the Arab and Syrian. 

M. Revillout has instituted a most curious comparison of the Egyp- 
tian laws “relating to marriage and divorce with those of the “Code 
Napoléon” ; or, in other words, with the latest phase of Roman law. 
Perhaps some day comparative jurists may do what the learned French 
scholar has not suggested, trace the origin of much of the Code Napoléon 
upwards, through Byzantine and Roman stages, to an Egyptian source. . 

This suggestion opens another tempting inquiry: How far is the 
legal, and, it may be added, social position of women among the most 
civilized modern states, different from that of ancient Egypt? Be this 
as it may, it is certain that Egyptian ‘civilization, in which women had 
equal rights with men, of property, of family life, and of free entrance 
into society, lasted some five thousand years, whereas Greek and Muslim 


` systems, in which woman is entirely ignored as a factor in domestic and 


‘national life, passed swiftly to decay, or moved on to be irrevocably 
arrested and thrown back. 

That family life “is the centre on which the welfare of the state 
depends is a truth that is scarcely as yet adequately recognized ; but the ` 
contrast ‘between the Egyptian and Greek civilizations tends to prove 
that where the position of men and women was most evenly palanced, 
there the national life lasted the longest. 


è e EDUCATION. 
We have seen the relation of the Egyptian man and wife. What 


education, we now ask, led up to it, and was passed on by it? Un- 
happily our information is scanty, 'and much of it inferential, We 
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know of two great colleges; one at Hermopolis Magna, at the shrine of 
Thoth, the god of wisdom; and another at Heliopolis, the City of the 
Sun. - Hermopolis may have been the centre of learning under the 
Empire; certainly Heliopolis held this place, rivalled for a time, perhaps, 
by Sais, when the Greeks began to inquire as to the wisdom of Egypt. 
As the: college where Eudoxus and Plato studied, that of Heliopolis 
hag an intense interest. Ultimately its schools were transferred to 
Alexandrie, and took a new direction under Hellenic influence, though 
Egyptian ideas always coloured the thought of that renowned centre of 
philosophy. ° 

We have no record of the curriculum in the old universities of the 
Pharaohs, but we must infer that it was extensive. The students were 
taught the native language, with its different modes of writing; and 
this alone must have been a large subject, ond, under the later Empire, 
they learnt a Semitic language also. No doubt those scribes who were 
trained for official duties in the provinces always studied the various 
languages there spoken. A good knowledge of Semitic is evident from 
the very careful orthography of names in that family of speech under the 
Ramessides. This may have been the acquirement of the few; but tho 
adoption of Semitic words into Egyptian in the samo age shows 
the temporary teaching of a foreign language to the whole learncd class. 
The sciences of astronomy, geometry, and , trigonometry were taught, 
but astronomy was debased by astrology. ` Medicine, in like manner, 
though held in high esteem, was degraded by the “use of magic 
Law must have been a leading subject, as affording a large career; 
for though the higher offices were court appointments, a multitude 
of scribes was needed for proceedings in whjch everything was 
taken down in writing. Religion of course occupied a largo 
space in the teaching. It was necessary to train the priests of 
temples and tombs und all the religious functionaries concerned with 
the services of the living and the dead: The many Rituals had to be 
known, and scribes trained to copy and illustrate them. Whether art 
was taught at the universities may be doubted. Probably the student 
left them to work under a master. His collegiate training would 
prepare him for the work to be undertaken, while the mechanical part 
would be executed by craftsmen. 

Thus there would seem to have been what.we may call the faculties 
of language, science, law, and religion. To us moderns the range seeps 
limited, and the limitation is greater still within each branch, of study. 
Yet, on the whole, the range of studies was unusually wide, if we comparo 
them with those of other nations of antiquity. But we arè without 
knowledge of the manner of teaching. The college life seems to have 
been a cheerful one; rather according to the English, German, or 
Spanish fashion than the French and Italiah. There is a curious evi- 
dence of this in a letter from a young man on duty in Syria to a friend 
‘in Egypt, respecting his happy life at Hermofolis, and particularly the 
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superlative college beer. The real charm of the college life lay, how- 
ever, in its being open to all eanks, and the chance it offered to the 
clever scribe to rise to the highest posts. 

Of the education of the women we know absolutely nothing but by 
inference. It‘is however clear that they could read and write, and 
hold high political and sacerdotal posts. , 


Ginn oF PARAN 


So civilized a society as that of Egypt had its marked divisions. 
These were aot castes, properly so called; but very frequently the son 
followed his father’s profession, and this went on for many generations. 
The priest could hold a military command; but it may be doubted if 
any one not of the royal family could enter the priestly oe if not 

* specially trained for it. 


The King. - 

The king was the head of the state. He was Ra in bodily form, 
dwelling upon earth; his will was absolute; he was high priest, com-. 
mander in chief, and head magistrate, uniting in himself the functions 
and dignities of a Roman Emperor. But compared with the Assyrian 
monarchs we find this immense difference; the Egyptian king could. 
have a minister, who was his delegate in all his political functions, 
holding, as*Dre Brugech has shown in the case of such àn officer, the 
portfolios of religion, war, and foreign and home affairs. Everyone in 
the palace bowed down before him. Such a functionary, the king’s ` 
alier ego, might be one of the hereditary nobles, or mibi owe his eleva- 
tion to his talents. ° 

The queen was next in smiportanies to the king. Queens could 
reign, but their rule seems to have been unpopuler. Yet, in a country 
where inheritance in the female line was most important, the queens . 
frequently possessed great power, sometimes acting as regents. ‘The 
princes often held high offices, but not to the exclusion of men of talent 
of inferior rank, for princes are not so prominent in Egyptian history as 
subjects not of royal blood. 

The Priests. l 

Next in dignity to the king stood the great priestly class, of which 
ingeed, he was head. Under the Empire they acquired greater conse- 
quence and power. The torritorial aristocracy had lost or was forced to ° 
conceal its rights, and no body of men but the priesthood could hold 
their own*against the sovereign. The result was the overthrow of the 
Ramessides bythe high priests of Amen-Ra, who assumed the royal 

“power, and though ultimately exiled to Napata in Ethiopia, re- 
” conquered Egypt, and founded the Ethiopian line. ‘Though no later 
dynasty seems to havo had a sacerdotal origin, the great influence of . 
the priests remained, and°the Decrees of Canopus and Memphis (or the 
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Rosetta Stone) show that under the Ptolemies they could have wielded 
political power by their organization and heir large revenues. 

We may divide the priesthood into the ritual priests and the 
scribes. The first class was concerned in the services of the temples ` 
and tombs, and the rites of sepulture. Considering the multitude of 
richly endowed temples, the far greater number of sepulchral chapels, 
and the costly embalming of all persons of the wealthy ranks, the ritual 
priests must have formed a large proportion of the population. The 
higher ranks must always have been learned, and we traco in their 
history a wise political influence. . It was they who supported patriotic 
movements, or encouraged a politic submission to overwhelming force, 
and endeavoured to turn their conquerors into Egyptian Pharaohs. But 
the lower ranks were ignorant and degraded, descending step by step to 
the needy jackals who haunted the burial-grounds, and availed them- 
selves of their opportunities to be robbers of the tombs they were paid 
to protect. The scribes cannot be distinguished from the ritual 
class when their duties were to write out the religious books, done by 
many in a perfunctory manner which has made their ill-performed work 
the despair of modern scholars. But the scribe of an official character 
had a very different career. His readiness, and the need for his services, 
made him grow in importance, until, under the Empire, all the machinery 
of government was in his hands. Thus arose a vast bureaucracy, by 
which everything was finessed and elaborated, until affairs b e hope-™ 
lessly entangled, as is everywhere the fatal result of bureaucratic 
management. It was not thé tyranny of some kings, or the weakness 
of others, which exhausted and demoralized Egypt, and brought the 
Empire to its hopeless fall, so much as the subtlety and corruption of 
the official class. 

Law. 


Egyptian law was in the hands of the priesthood proper, and the 
scribes. The religious law was written, and cases had to be decided on 
its precepts. The civil law was seemingly an accumulation of statutes 
enacted by successive kings, and trials were conducted with reference to 
well-known principles. The only records we have deal with civil 
cases, and they contain no citation of authorities. ‘The researches of 
M. Chabas have thrown much light on the mode of procedure, the 
constitution of a court, the taking of evidence, the sentence, and its 

‘ratification or reversal by the king. From them we gather that assizes? 
were regularly held under the presidency of the priesthood, that the 
courts were mixed by the admission into the body of judges, pf civil 
officials and court functionaries, that the evidence was all taken down 


in writing, and, it may be added, that the judgca were ao beyond 


criminality. e 


The Army. 
The Egyptian army was, in the decline of thé monarchy, a standing 
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militia quartered in its own territories, partly native, and partly 
foreign ; and there was also » royal body-guard. Tho army, under the 
Empire, was divided into the chariot-force, heavy infantry, and light 
infantry, or archers and slingers. Thcy had their regiments with distin- 
guishing badges, and moved by trumpet calls. The ee of military 
knowledge may be compared to that of the Grecks before the. close of 
the Peloponnesian War. The navy was srmed by soldiers afloat; and 
however little the Egyptians liked the sea, they were able to hold its 
dominion for many centuries. 


The Common People. 

OF. the common people, the husbandmen, or the craftsmen, we 
know but very little. They are portrayed in the -scenes of the 
sepulchral chapels, hardy, active, and humorous, like their descendants 
of to-day; and we may suppose that, before the Empire, their state was 
not hard in that bountiful country, where life is pleasant.and ocasy, if t 
oppression is not pushed to its utmost limits. But under the Empire, 
when these pictures come to an end, the life they represent had. ended 

- too. The vast armies of the Pharaohs, wasted in perpetual conquest and 
reconquest, had drained the land of its best men ; their mighty buildings 
had taxed the strength of the rest; and as the effect of military’ 
life there had grown up that state of disorder and oppression which is 

“the tragia.gommentary on the triumphal story of success in war. 
Judicial records of the Empire repeat the pitiful co plaints addressed 
to the Pharaohs by the peasants, recounting cruelties perpetrated by 
disbanded soldiers turned brigands, and the maladministration of tho ° 
iaw. Such, in almost every age that has followed, has been the fate of 
the Egyptian peasant. Tbe Felláhs of to-day, in spite of some admix- 
ture of Arab blood, are still in aspect and disposition the peasants of 
the days of the Pharaohs, generally industrious, bright, and contented, 
if their burdens are not intolerably heavy. 


Soctal Life. a i 

That which has departed from Egypt is the antique social life, { the free 
meeting of men and women of all ranks; the ancient prototype of what 
our vanity claims as the special product of modern and western civili-, 
gation. The subject is too large for present treatment, but it must 
þe glanced at that its value may not be lost, Remember that ‘the 
_ Pictures of the enjoyment of life, fall as they are of merriment and 
rejoicing, of the sound of mùsic and singing, the foot-fall of. the 
dancers and the odour of the fragrant lotus, all come from the chapels 

` of the tombs, all represent the faneral feast. This was not done. by 
the ancient, painter without a motive; but it is so trae that the copy 
must be that of the ordinary feast, not of the masqued cheerfulness of a 


funeral repast. 
„E we compare these°FEgyptian wall- eens with the scenes. of social 
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life among other nations of antiquity, we shall find none which are as 
free, and, at the same time, as clearly pdrtray the life of the family. 
To us they do not represent the highest civilization, but they contain its 
elements, which have never since been allowed to exist in the East, save 
in the idyllic age of later Hebrew history, when, indeed, the beauties of 
life did not touch the richer classes. 


NatTionAL CHARACTER. - 


The character of the Egyptians explains their civilization. They 
were intensely religious; and the end of this life, the beginnfng of the 
life to come, was ever in their minds, How couldiit be otherwise, when 
his own tomb occupied a man from his middle age to his death, and 
the sepulchral festivals of the tomb of his father recurrel many times 
in every year? Yet they werejoyous. They loved life, and hated 
death, to use their own words, for they felt the fall joy of living in the 
clear air and abundance of that land of the outpoured wealth of Nature. 
This was no mere phrase. The very funeral scenes do not lack a touch 
of playful humour, as we have already seen; and the serious work of 
the craftsmen and labourers, all working for the end of the master, is 
enlivened by their cheerful dialogue. Perhaps the saddest nations are 
those who shut their eycs to the inevitable, like children going into tho 
dark. The lively side of the Egyptian nature is seen in their fondness z 
for games and diversions; but they preferred to take thgæ=pleasurcs 
seriously — sadly,” if yon will—as-did our forefathers. 

Though not deficient in patriotism, they lacked the sense of liberty ; 
but they loved their country with the tender, helpleas love of enslaved 
nations, usually more ready to mourn her woes than® to fight for her 
weal, though in extremity they could do so well. 

Family virtues are strongest with monogamous nations, and the 
Egyptians possessed these in a high degree. The love of husband and 
wife, of father and son, is constantly shewn in their records; and the 
undesigned proofs we see in the pictures of the children sharing their 
father’s sports are yet more convincing than'the ideal statementa that might 
be thought to represent the exception rather than the rule. They were 
very fond of entertainments, and an Egyptian could not leave the world 
without giving his family and friends a magnificent funeral feast. It is the 
boast of the great men that they fed the widow and protected the 
helpless. Whether they extended as much kindness to foreigners e 
may be doubted. On the whole, the Egyptians were courteous to-them ; 
to those settled among them they shewed brotherly kindness, the people 
of course did so, not their rulers; but few nations, even those called 
free, are responsible for the iniquities of their rulers. Humane they 
were in their punishments and in their wars., Except the stick we 
know of no instrument of‘ torture; if the prisoners were hardly used, 
they were not maimed. There are phases of ‘savagery in the treatmeut 
of barbarous enemies, but they are quite exceptional. It is precisely in a, 
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time of savage warfare, that the sculpture of a sea-fight shews us the, 
` Egyptian soldiers rescuing théir drowning enemies. Not one recorded 
instance is there of cruelty to woman or child; they are never por- 
trayed as bound when taken in war. 

All ranks were active, industrious and patient, though among the 
working people some preferred‘idleness and self-indulgence when they 
could escape the eye of the overseer, or had-chanced on the means of 
easy life. The marvellous patience shown in the sculptures and 
paintings which still resist the patience of the destroyer, shows that the 
idlers mtfst have been few, the workers with all their might, many: 
And as there were no castes, the inducements to diligence were power- 
fal; a great career was always open to talent, a fair one to industry. 

They were a very learned people. Books, aud men of books, were 
held’ in high honour. Gods had written books, kings had compiled 
them. No one could attain greater favour than the man of learning, 
for all dignities were poured upon him. The result was a greater care 
for learning than for wisdom, an arrogance of knowledge and contempt 
of ignorance, pedantry, mysticism, a secret character in which to make 
the difficult yet harder, and commentary which darkened the obscurity 
of the text it proposed to explain. , 

Imagination freshened the dry air of mere book-knowledge. It is seen 
in the ideas of the Underworld ; the poetry, lyrical, ind almost epical ; the 

™ conceptiemefthe Pyramids and the Temple; in many things wherein later 
and more clever races developed out of the germ the fuller and more 
perfect forms, though often they missed the clear simple truth of the 
erpina ompodunai of thonght. , 


COMPARATIVE VIEW. 


The subject cannot be closed without a rapid survey of the manners 
-of other nations of antiquity. 
‘Next to the Egyptians we may fairly think of the Assyrians, mighty 
warriors, great rulers, first their rivals and then their conquerors. We 
find in their records a far different ideal. The annals of conquest are their 
most important literature, and they shock us in the story of the treat; 
ment of the vanquished, as telling of the worst cruelties of -war, without 
-one word of mercy or pity. The vanquished Assyrian fares ‘no 
better than the vanquished alien. Domestic life, with polygamy’ 
eand the seclusion of women in full vigour, is of course a mystery 
‘but Assur-ban-habal, the grandson of Sennacherib, has given us 
a solitary picture of his ideal of the joys of home. It is a beautiful 
‘sculpture. The king and his consort feast together. He, reclining on , 
his couch of ivory and gold, pledges the queen, who sits in her no ‘less 
splendid chair of state. Above them spreads the vine, full of rich clusters 
of fruit’; in the branches the birds are singing; musicians enliven the 
feast ; and to complete their happiness, there hangs from a vine-branch 
Jee salted head of eee een the last Babylonian patriot, over whose 
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fate they are making merry. As in war, p in the chase, we are again 
sickened with tho cruel details, unlike the Egyptian pictures of country 
life and amusement which present not one distressing incident. 

The Greeks, no doubt, excelled. the Egyptians in many ways. Thoy 
had a finer genius, a greater power of elimination, the sense of measure 
and form inall things. But we fail to find with them the same respect 
for women, the same balance of the rights on both sides, the same social 
enjoyments. Patriotism and the sense of liberty could not keep alive . 
states which lacked the moral centre of family life. ° 

The manners of the Hebrews can scarcely be compared with those of 
their former masters. So many phases forbid our choosing any one,’ 
for we do not know where to arrest the moving phenomenon of develop- 
ment. Perhaps the Hebrews were at their best in thè conditions of 
successive ages of simplicity, and these cannot be compared with the 
high civilisation of Egypt. It would not be fair to look for the stern 
and tender traits of the open-air life of the days when the Israelites 
dwelt in their tents, in the elaborate existence of highly-peopled cities. 
In social life, as already said, they but rarely attained the Egyptian level; 
once indeed they surpassed it, not as a nation, but in a class. 

When we consider the high ideal of the Egyptians, as proved by their 
portrayals of a just life, the principles they laid down as the basis of 
ethics, the elevation of women among them, their humanity ig war, we 
must admit that their moral place ranks very high among the nations 
of antiquity. If these views are mere fancies, how else can we account 
for the unexampled duration of their civilization? __ 

The true comparison of Egyptian life is with that of modern nations. 
This is far too difficult a task to be here undertaken. Enough ha» 
veen said, however, to show that we need not think that in all respects 
they were far behind us, though we live at the end of the ages, and 
might gather up the harvest of the long generations that have passed 
away and left us their legacy of knowledge, hardly won for us, yet, 
alas! uncared for, because unknown. 

Reainatp SruarT Poors. 


A RUSSIAN SOCIAL-PANSLAVIST 
PROGRAMME, 


DRAWN UP IN LONDON. 


N the 17th of April, 1864, three men, well known both to landlords 
and tenants, capitalists and workmen, nobles and plebeians 
throughout Europe, were assembled, with some few other friends, for 
a private dinner-party at Elmtield House, Teddington, London. 
— Their names, alphabetically arranged, were: Garibaldi, Herzen, and 

Here is a portion of the toast proposed by Mazzini : f 

“To the liberty of the peoples, to the association of the peoples, tp 
the man who is, by his doings, the living incarnation of these grand 
ideas, to General Garibaldi. 

“To Now Russia, who, under the motto Land and Liberty, will soon 
stretch out a sisterly hand to Poland, for the defence of liberty and . 
independence, and efface the memory of the Russia of the Tsars. 

“To those Russians who, headed by our friend Herzen, have most 
worked for the formation of this new Russia.” 

General Garibaldi’s toast in regard to Russia, was the following :— 

“To Young Russia, who ‘suffers and struggles like us. To the new 
people, which, once free and master of the Russia of tho Tsars, is called 
upon to play a great part in the destinies of Europe.”* 

Herzen’s emotion was too great to allow him to reply. On the 

* following day, he wrote to General Garibaldi, thanking him most 
warmly, “in the name of that Russia who awakes with her own idea, 
Land and Liberty,’ and promised that his words of sympathy would be 
conveyed to their distant friends in Russia. In fact, Garibaldi’s toast 
appeared twice in the Kolokol of May, 1864, with a alight alteration in 
the first” quotation, used as the text of the article. Instead of being 


* Herzen, ‘‘ Camicia Rossa : Garibaldi à Londron, pp: 02 50: Brurelles, 1865 — This 
account appeared firsb in, Rumian ın the London of May 1, Aug. 15, Sept. 15, 
* Nov. 15, 1 i 
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called upon to play a great part in the destinies of Europe, the new 
Russia is there said to be evidently destined to have an enormous import- 
ance in the destinies of the world. 

Accordingly, association of the peoples, a “ New Russia,” with the 
motto Land and Liberty,and an (enormous) influence of this “New Russia” 
on the destinies of the world, or at least of Europe—these were points 
agreed to by the official representatives of revolution in 1864. They 
deserve consideration, and, since Mazzini pointed to Herzen as to the 
creator and leader of “New Russia,” with the motto Land and Liberty, 
{Zemlia i Volia), we need only turn to Herzen’s writings ip order to 
get a clear and, I may add, official explanation of the whole programme 
voncerning the Russia of the future. It is, indeed, a great advantage 
to be directed in our inquiry by such a competent authority on the 
matter as Mazzini himself. 

Hersen’s writings, the most of which were composed and published 
in London, are remarkably clear. I do not mean to say that their 
contents can be mastered by a cursory perusal, but that Herzen’s ideas 
are, as a rule, strongly conceived and happily expressed. He perfectly 
knew what he wished to say, and, consequently, could not fail to benefit 
by Boilean’s 

“Ce que l’on conçoit bien s'énonce clairement,” 

Venatio dat intellectum, arid the intense desire of making his readers 
share in his views, joined with a vast literary knowledge, gerved him 
most advantageously for his style. With him, the secret of success lay 
in the thorough comprehension of the object he had in view, coupled 
with an energetic will to attain itat any cost. “The revolutionists of 
the eighteenth century,” he wrote, “were great andepowerful, because 
they knew so well in what they ought to be revolutionists, and, 
because once they knew it, they went their way fearlesaly and merci- 
lesaly. ted 

I feel sure I pay Herzen a compliment by saying that he has been a 
man of one idea. This is, certainly, not enough to make a man great, 
but ‘all great men have been so. Now, Herzen’s one idea is, in his own 
words, the following: “There are only two real questions, the Social 
question and the Russian question, and these two are but.one. 
Socialism will unite the two fractions, the European revolutionary with 
_ the Panslavonian.”* 

All Hersen’s writings are but a commentary on this comprehensive, 
and almost inexhaustible idea. Possessing, like» many other Rpssians, 
a knowledge of several European languages, he made the best use of this 
knowledge for his purpose. His correspondence was very extenstve ; ho 
followed the Socialist movement throughout all Europe, taking care 
that Russian pamphlets should be translated into languages more generally 


* Herzen, ‘Russia and (the Old World.” Letters to Dr. Linton, Editor of the English 


Republic, February, March, and April, 1854, p. 100. A Russan translation, approved 
by Horren, appeared ın 1858, London. Trabner. 
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understood; and he, himself, contributed productions in English and 
French fori his-own pen. The following abstracts from various writings, 
and especially from his letters to Dr. Linton, printed in the English 
Republic of 1854, will present the programme of “New Russia” in 
the very words of Herzen himself. I shall confine . myself to some 
few remarks :— 

“The standard j is no longer lifted up against the priest, no longer 
against the king, no longer against the nobleman, but against the heir 
of all these—against the master, against the patented monopoliser of the 
tools ‘of toi. And the revolutionist is nolonger either Huguenot, or. 
Protestant, or Liberal ; he is called the workman.”* 

Next comes a graphic aketch of the adversaries the workmen have to 
encounter in bringing about the social revolution :— . 

“ Europe is too rich to risk her all; she has too much ER care 
of; is too highly civilized in her upper regions, and too little in her 
ower, to throw herself forlornly into so complete a revolution. 
Republicans and Monarchists, Deists. and Jesuits, shopkeepers and 
peasants, they are all Conservative in Europe. There are no revolu- 
tionists but the workmen.”+ 

The same idea is expressed more laconically in another pamphlet :— 

“The fear of conspirators, agitators, and plots, begins only with the 
shopkeepers and small proprietors.” f}, < 

According to this psychological statement, the whole European society 
may be MYP divided into two large classes—the one composed of the 
fearful, and- the other of the fearless. To the first belong all pro- 
prietors, great and small; to the aegond, the propertyless. It follows 
that, in the mind of Hersen, property is the beginning of fear, whilst 
absolute poverty is the secret of internal peace. Neither St. Francis 
of Assisi, nor any other founder of a Catholic religious order, has more 
successfully described the blessings of detachment from all earthly 


Nor is this all. Detachment is a source of’ strength, and therein 
must consequently be found also the strength of “ New Russia.” Ina 
letter dated, Florence, November 21, 1863, to Garibaldi, whom he calls 
“Cher et vénérable ‘ami, cher maitre, ” Hersen thus confirms our 
proposition : 

“We,” he says,“ a minority of independent men, without binding 

“ traditions; we, who are free from inheritances deserving of regard, 
‘and from all the venerabilia of civilization; .we, who have nothing 
to save’; we accept unsparingly, and without hesitation, whatever the 

- revolutjon of the West givés us, and accept, as a precious legacy, its 
socialistical idea, together with its dreams of moral independence.” $ 

In this letter to Garibaldi, Herzen would not, of course, establish 

* Rumia aid the Old World,” p. 90, Baglash Republie March, 1854. 
t Ibid. p. 62, Bnglish Republs, obruary, 1854. ra ; 


tH 
§ “Camicit Rossa,” Appendiz, pp. 111, 112 
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between Western Europe and Russia, any comparison to the disad- 
vantage of the first; but we find elsewhcre, in previous writings, many 
passages where his opinion of both is expressed without any disguise. 
The following speaks for all :— 

“ The deserts of the Wolga and the Oural have been, from all time, the bivonac 
of peoples in migration; their waiting-rooms and places of meeting; the 
laboratory of nations, where, in silence, destiny has prepared those swarms of 
savages to let them loose upon the dying peoples, upon civilization in consumptioa 
in order to make an end of them..... The Russian question is the Western 
side, tho negative proofs, the new apparition of the barbarians scenting the death- 
agony, screaming their memento mori in the ears of the Old World, and ready to 
put ıt out of the way if it will not die of its own accord.”* 

And, in the same letter to Dr. Linton, Herzen acknowledges that the 
idea of social revolution is European, but adds immediately: “ That 
does not mean that the people most capable of realizing it are the peoples 
of the West. Christianity was only crucified at Jerusalem.” t 

The reader is now enabled to realize Herzen’s enthusiasm, when, 
whilst perusing Baron von Haxthausen’s Studien on Russia, his eyes 
fell on the following lines :— 

“As every Russian belongs to a Commune, and all the members are entitled 
to equal shares in the land, there are no born pro/etarians in Russia. In all the 
other countries of Europe, the originators of social revolutions rise up in rebollion 
against wealth and property. Destruction of the right of inheritance, and an 
equal division of the land, nre their shibdoleth. In Rusia such a revolution is 
impossible, as this Utopia of the European revolutionists already gaists here, 
fully incorporated with the national life.”+ 

One may certainly doubt whether Napoleon’s 

“ Procellose e trepida 
Gioja d’un gran disegno,’’8 ë 
“stormy and trembling joy,” when feeling tbat he could become the 
masier of Europe, has ever been so intense as that of Herzen when 
he represented to himself his own people taking into their hand the- 
cause of the labouring classes throughout the whole world ; proposing for 
the cessation of their evils a solution which, in Russia, possessed the 
suffrage of centuries; supporting it with the tremendous power of a. 
race in the full strength of its vigorous youth, and becoming, by 
espousing the cause of the people throughout the world, the virtual 
master of the world. And, strange enough! if, some day, Herzen’s 
programme be entirely fulfilled, the cause of such a gigantic transforma— 
tion in the social economical condition of Russia will, perhaps, be 
rightly traced back to those few lines of Baron von Haxthausen., j 

The weighty statement of this writer, and the important facts by- 
which it was supported, could not fail to arrest attention. Three years. 

t aa te World,” in the Fnglish Republic, March, 1854, pp. 98 and 100. 

t Haxthausen (von): ‘‘ Studien tber dis innern rustands, das Volkasleben ‘und insbeson- 
dere die landliche Einrichtungen Runlands.’’ Introduction, p. xm. anovar, 1847—52 This 
work has been translated into Englah, with the title, “The Rumian Empire. is People, 


Institutions, and Resources,” Introduction, p. Ivu. London, 456. 
§ Manzoni, “O cinque Maggio” (Ode). 


Trobner in 1858, 
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after the “publication of the Studien, the well-known Jules Michelet 
mentioned them in his Kosciusko, first published in the Paris Evénement 
of August and September, 1851; and, whilst vilifying Herzen’s fellow- 
countrymen, he remarked that “Communism was to be found at the 
very basis of Russian life,’ and that the’ strength of Russia lay in 
the partition of the land.* oe 
` «What a terrible Mane Thecel has escaped from your lips!” was 
Herzen’s fierce reply. “Communism at the very basis.of Russian ' 
life! The strength of Russia in the partition of the land! Have you 
‘not been® frightened by your own words? Ought you not to stop, 
reflect, and go deeply into the question, and not leave it before you 
become convinced that this trath is not an illusion?” = = =, y 

“Ts there, in the ninteenth century, any other serious question 
besides that of Communism and the partition of the land 2’+ 

And farther on: “Those among us, Russians, who have gone through 
European civilization, are but the. medium, the leaven, the mediators 
between the Russian people and revolutionary Europe. The man of 
the future in France is the workman, the man of the fature in Russia 
is the mujik.” I S 

The same enthusiasm appears in Herzen’s letter to the editor of the 
English Republic, with the additional circumstance of his appealing to 
Baron yon Haxthausen, as to a pathological authority, to prove that he 


~ had not dagned mad. 


“With what astonishment,” he says, “they listened to our recitals of thd 
Russian Commune (Mir); the continual sharing of the land among the members 
of tho Commune; the simple administration by an elective Starosta ; the universal 
suffrage in communal affairs. Sometimes they treated us as visionaries, as men 
who had lost their Wits in running after. Socialism. Ah, welll here isa man who 
is a very middling revolutiontst, who publishes three volumes concerning the rural 
Commyne in Russia; Haxthausen, Catholic and Prussian, a writer on agriculture, 
and so radical a monarchist that he finds the King of Prussia too liberal, and the 
Emperor of Rusia too philanthropic, Pi 

“The facts related by us are published in extenso by him. I will not again 
repeat all that I have said of this rudimentary organization of self-government 
in the Communo, where all is elective, where-every one is a proprietor, although 
the law belongs to no one, where the proletarian is an abnormity, an exception. 

“ The State, and the individual authority and liberty, Communimn and egotism 
(in the wider sense of the word), are the Herculean columns of the great struggle 
of the grand revolutionary epic. ` l 

* Europe offers a solution, mutilated and arbitrary. Russia, another mutilated 
and savage. The revolution will complete the synthesis, Social formulas never 

* exist except vaguely before their realization. The Anglo-Saxon races have 
arrived at the emancipation of the individual: in denying the Community and 
isolating the man. The Russian preserves the Community,,and denies the 


* “Ta vie russe c'est le Communisme, La force de La Russie, c'est qu'elle a dans son sein 
une sorte de loi Bia ema je veux dire une distribution perpétuelle de terre à tous los 
survenants ''— Hioheles ( ene VL, in the “ Légendes démocratiques du Nord,” 
pp. 37, 38, Paris: Garnier, t854. ) 

t Loould not find the French original of Herzen's reply to Michelet, which appeared 
first a$ Nice in 1851, and then at Jersey in 1 with the title ‘‘ Le Pouple Russie etle ° 
socialeme.” The Hussianeéranslation, approved by Herzen, was published in London by 
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individual absorbing the man. Socialism unites the two fractions, the European 


revolutionary with the Panslavonian.”* p 


What Herzen now meant by Pauslavism is said by himself :— 


. “The Slav world aspires towards unity; this aspiration manifested itself soon 
after the Napoléonic period. The idea of a Slav Confederation already germinated 
in the revolutionary plans of Pestel and Muravieff (1825). .... Imperial 
Panalavism, exalted from time to time by men who have been bought, or are 
misguided, has nothing in common, of course, with a confederation based on the 
principles of liberty.” - 

And, in another work :— 


“There are certainly at St. Petersburg imperial Panslavists and, at Moscow, 
Slavophile rallies, people not to be spoken of; men loving servitude, and for 
whom the only civilized form of government is absolute monarchy; they exalt 
the superiority of the wines of the Don over those of the Côte d’or, and preach 
russification to the occidental Slavs whose souls they fill with that noble hatred 
for the Germans and the Magyars which has been so useful to the Windischgrastz 
and Haynau. The Russian Government does not, indeed, officially acknowledge 
their services, but pays their travelling expenses, and sends to their Zcheck and 
Croatian friends the Holatein Cross of St. Anne, thus prepariug for them, also, 
those brotherly embraces by which it suffocated Poland.” 


Finally, in the following quotation, Herzen discusses and, as it werc, 
challenges criticism on the capacity of the Slavonian world to fulfil the 
programme which, in his mind, ought to secure to it the moral, if not 
the effectual, supremacy over the world. The passage is too remarkable 
to be left unnoticed; it completes Herzen’s programme, and shows that 
we are in presence of a thinker, indeed possessed, but not prepossesscd, 
by the onc idea of his life, and able to control the vagaries of imagina- 
tion and the untrusty guidance of mere patriotic feelings. 


“The Slavonian world,” he writes to Dr. Linton, ‘is much younger than the 
rest of Europe. The known number of the ages of existence stands for nothing. 
The infancy of peoples may last for thousands of years, even as their old age. 
The Slavonian peoples are an example of the one, the Asiatic of the other. But 
on what do we buse the assertion, that the actunl state of the Slavoniaus is youth 
and not deorepitude; the beginning and not the incapacity of development? Do 
we not see peoples that disappear without having had a history; peoples even 
which have given proof of certain faculties, ke the Finns? It is enough to look 
at the existence of Russia to get rid of all doubts on this head. The terrible 
influence which is exercised upon Europe is no sign of decline or incapacity, but 
of the half savage force of an unregulated and vigorous youth. .... Nothing 
in Russia bears that character of stuguation and death which we see in the 
invariably monotonous repetitions, generation after generation, of the old peoples 
of the East.” 

“A moat natural question would be to ask if Russia must pam through all ° 
the phases of European development, or if it shall have a revolutionury dévelop- 
ment altogether different, As for me, I entirely deny the necessity of these 
aepetitions.”t ° 


Such is, in its main lines, the programme of Social Panslavism as 


* English ic, April, 1854 ; ‘‘ Russia ard the Old World.” pp. 183-136-148. 
+ Ibid, April 1854, pp. 188, 189. t Ihid p. B42, 
§ Herzen, ‘ Du Développement des Idées Révolutionnaires ey Russie,” pp. 14) and foll. 
Paris: Frank. 1851. 
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sketched by the creator of “ New Riana? It may be summed up as 
follows :— 

The-paramount question of the day is that of the labouring classes. 
It belongs to “ New Socialist Russia” to take their cause into her hands, 
and put an ond to their’ sufferings throughout the world. 

. To attain this lofty purpose force may be needed. Hence the’ 
necessity that all’ Slavs, deliveted by Russia from the domination of 
other races, should form a strong confederation, so as to enable them to 
conquer the opposition of governments and proprietors, and enforce 
everywhepe the cessation of landlordism, the division of the land, the 
abolition of inheritance. In this apostolate, Ramia ought to be fore- 
most, 

To help, then, towards securing to Russia the moral, if not the 
effectual, predominance in the whole world, would be the same as to 


_ work on behalf of the labouring classes and the necessitous of o one’s ` 


own native country. 
Never, perhaps, has self-interest Been more skilfully combined with 
the appearance of generosity. Herzen’s avowal is very striking :— f 
“While in Europe Socialism appears as a flag of discord, as a menace; . 
among us it rises like a HOPS: or the rainbow of revolutions.” * 


I. 


Did Prace von Bismarck ever pass ‘the Staats-eramen which, in 
Prussia, is regarded as the indispensable ‘certificate of capacity for 
entering'the diplomatic career? No satisfactory answer has ever been 
given to this question, so that were it not for the dismembering of the 
Danish monarchy, the humiliation of- Austria and France, and the. 
unity of German posterity would possess no warrant for Prince von 
Bismarck’s practical capacity as a politician. 

Herzen is in an analogous case. We have, it is true, Maxsini’s 
toast, recorded above, but a commendation inter pocula can hardly have 
the importance of a successful Staats-examen. As for the testimony of 
Garibaldi, though Herzen, writing under the impression of a deep grati- 
ae seems to put him on a level with Mazzini, calling them both 

“les deux grands guides des peuples,” yet Italians, who are somewhat 
competent to judge in the matter, know well how to discriminate between 
the minds of the two. If, then, we wish to know how far Herren 
deserves to be considered as a practical man we have but one way left, 


` that of appealing to facts. 


Hege, however, I must make a remark. The PE R with which 
we are concerned is too important to be turned into a personal one. ` I 
am well aware that the somewhat current opinion about Herzen repre- 
sents him as rather fantastic. Castelar calls him: “ tm poco Soñador,” t 

* “Du Développement des Idées Revolutionnaires en Russie,” p. 148. 


t ogee ar a pmi, “ Hostoria del Movimiento Republicano in Europe,” p. 229, 
pitii Madnd, 187 
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and the author of “ Russia Before and After the War” speaks of him 
as “having no positive programme of his gwn, and as having exhausted 
in negative criticism all he had to offer;”* a statement which is opposed 
to the opinion I have expressed above. But I will not allow 
myself to be diverted from the subject for the sake of justifying a 
private view of mine. The point in question is not what Herzen may 
have said and done beyond, or against, the programme I have drawn 
from his own writings, but how far the programme itself has been, up to 
this time, carried into execution, and is likely to be, soon or lete, en- 
tirely fulfilled. In the case of Herzen, asin that of Prince von Bismarck, 
the best proofs of foresight and practical mind are facts. 


It has been said that, in the last years of his life, Herzen made a , 


kind of retraction of many of his former ideas. In my opinion, this was 
not a retraction, but a mere application of what a great thinker calls 
“the first criterion of politics,” which consists in disregarding, and, if 
necessary, sacrificing what is accidental in. order to save and secure 
what is essential, That Herzen did so is by no means to the discredit of 
his mind, far less of his consistency. 

The explanation of Herzen’s so-called retraction, as given by his 
own son, in a letter to Professor Arnaudo, of Turin, deserves to be 
quoted, both for the competence of the informant and the intrinsic value 
of the explanation itself. It will be seen, a little farther on, that, in calling 
attention to'it, I do not wander from my subject. 

“ There has not been,” says Herzen’s gon, “any breaking between the former 
Herzen and the subsequent one; but only development, evolution, and logical 
coherency. In consequence of the failure of the Revolution of 1848, my father 
lost all confidence ın revolutions merely political, because he saw that the people, 
like the donkey of the fable, got always the blows, it being a matter of no 
importance whether the stick was held by Titus, Caius, or Sempronius. He 
came to understand that only such reforms as are social-economical are attonded 
by serious and real advantages.” t 

Accordingly, what Herzen considered and aimed at as essential, were 
“ gocial-economical reforma ;” all the rest, including political reforms, he 
regarded as things the importance of which ought to be measured by 
their fitness to serve the final end. This said, let us return to his 
programme. : 

Herzen’s most comprehensive programme bears on three different 
points: the internal condition of Russia; the relations of Russia with 
the other Slavs; and, finally, the relations of Socialist Russia with the 


rest of Socialist Europe. With regard to the first point, Russia ought to ° 


play, in the social-economical revolution of Europe, the same part 
hitherto played by France in the political one—that is, she ought +o set 
‘such an example as to command, as it were, the imitation of the other 
peoples. The overthrowing of the existing institutions of the Empire 
ought to be employed only as a means for attairting that further aim. 
moO ” ith j 
; ade Ih peared tee a lean se London : Longmans. 
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As for the second point, Russia ought to succeed in being looked upon, 
and officially acknowledgedp as the natural protector of all Slavs. 
Finally, with regard to the third point, Socialist Russia ought, not only 
to conquer the sympathy of the Socialist element throughout all Europe, 
and, if possible, the world, but must become the chief laboratory and 
source of support of the Socialist International movement. 

Such being tho theory, let us now look for the corresponding facts. 


In. 


The trials of the Russian Socialists, commonly, but for the most part 
nndeservedly, called “ Nihilists,” are undoubtedly onc of the best sources 
from which one can derive reliable information concerning the internal 
condition of Russia. Now, the officially printed trial of the murderers 
of Alexander III. contains many passages deserving the greatest con- 


sideration. Here is one taken at random from many :— 

, “As regards the motives of Perovskaii’s criminal participation in the doings 
of the party of the Naredraia Volia”™—so runs the act of accusation—“ she gave 
the following explanation :— With the view of ameliorating tho economical condition 
of the people, and raising the level of its moral and intellectual development, the 
members of that Party began to establish themselves in various localities in the 
midst of the people, in order to excite their interest in publio life, and make them 
acquainted with their civil rights. It was only when the Government met this 
course.with repreasive measures, and rendered this mode of astion impossible, 
that the Pagty was compelled, after long hesitation, to turn toa political struggle 
against the existing institutions of the Empire, because of thess being the chief 
obstacle to the attainment of the end it had in view. Though the majority of the 
Party blamed the struggle, and did not sympathize with it, this was, however, 
undertaken, and, moreover, carried on chiefly ‘by terrific achievements’ The 
obstinacy in repemedly attempting the life of the Emperor, resting in God, was 
called forth by the conviction that there was no hope of his changing either his 
behaviour towards the Party or his interior palitica.”* 


The same declaration was made, and in most émphatic terms, by the 


other culprits, especially by Jelaboff, and the whole trial bears’ witness — 


_ to the fact that the real aim of Russian revolutionists is that of 


changing the social-econcmical condition of Russia. The ‘remarkable 
Emancipation Act of February 19, 1861, has proved—owing to various 
reasons which may, perhaps, be summed up in Russian bureaucracy, 
not having been changed by it—as inefficacious to settle the. condition 
of the Russian peasantry as the Irish Landlord and Tenant Act of 


. 1870 to cure the evils of Ireland. Moreover, the people are still 


awaiting for an ukase which ought to divide among them the whole 
. Russian edil, The forced expropriation of landlords, which the 
Govefnment has applied to Poland in order to crush the clergy and 
aristocracy, and ingratiate itself with the people of that country, the 
Russian peasant does not see why it could not be justified also in regard 


` to Russia. The TcRernii Peredel—the organ of the comparatively 


` mild Socialist party, to which Ryssakoff professed to belong, whilst he 
+t Official Report of the State Trial: St. Petersburg, Komaroff, 1881, p. 35. - 
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disclaimed any connection witb that of the revolutionary Narodnaia 
Volia—makes, in its first number, the fOllowing weighty declaration : 
“Not caring by whose ‘ sacred rights,’ or on what ‘social grounds,’ the 
agrarian reform which they look for may be opposed, our peoplo 
base the expectation of this reform on their reconciliation during the 
unhappy present, and on their hopes in a better future.” 

Now, to bring about this agrarian reform, that is, the partition of the 
whole Russian soil among the people,—not indeed as private property, 
but as the collective and inalienable property of the Commune (Mir) 
to be then allotted among its members,—is the avowed end of all 
Russian Socialists. And it is but fair to remark that only a few, as 
the latest State Trial made evident, advocate violent means. A very 
large number of them, if not the most, I would rather call “ evolu- 
tionists” than “ revolutionists.” At any ratc, political agitation has 
been, and is, employed by these only as a means to hasten that long- 
looked-for amelioration of the condition of the people. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. Political reforms were already con- 
sidered to be only a means, at least as far back as 1825. Herzen did 
not claim originality. His pamphlet, “ La Conspiration Russe de 1825,” 
ends with these words: “ To take as a basis of this new development of 
Russia the life of the people, to cast down the wall which separates the 
two Russias [of the Government and the People], and all this by an 
economical revolution—this is the testament of Pestel which Young 
Russia is now fulfilling.” * 

The trial, which ended in the executions of April 16, 1881, is but an 
echo of the trial of the conspirators of 1825—among whom one finds 
also a General Parowski. Since 1825 the number cf Russian families 
in possession of similar traditions has been increased. 

As for the strength of the Russian internal revolution, I can hardly 
suggest any better source of information—to thosc at least who wish to 
trace effects to their real causes—than C. Hippeau’s work, “ De |’Instruc- 
tion publique en Russie,”+ compiled from sources supplied by Prince 
Orloff, the Russian ambassador in Paris. One might believe in reading 
it that, the author intended to show that Russia bas already left 
behind ler all other nations. At p. xix. of the Introduction, and 
à propos of public instruction, mention is made of the Russian rural 
Commune (Mir), in terms which would have made Herzen (1870) shed 
tears of joy. ° 

Finally, as regards the continuation of the desperate struggle between 
the Government and the terroristic party of Russian Socialism, here 
are the last words with which Jelaboff concluded his defence : 3 As my 

r Incander (A. Herren): ‘‘La Conspiration Russe de 1825.” Suivie d'une lettre sur 


l'émancipation des se:fa en Russie. Londres, 1888. A 
+ “ Des ouvrages spéciaux font connattre la Vorganifetion et l'esprit de la Commune 


lbre, de oo mir quii, compose dd 7 Led pr, pat o erl faih do leur re? on, et sous 
la toute puissance de la hberté d ployer une sagesse ef une matarrté que leur pourraient 
envicr les nations les plus aconcées."—Hippeaw (C): L’l&truction publique en Russie. 
Paris : Didier. 1878. é 
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last words, and to prevent ell misuhderatanding, I would say also this: 
a pacific way is possible, and I, for instance, would renounce terrorist 
ection if the external conditions were changed. . a 

Here, as the official report tells us, he was oppid by the president, 


Iv. 


Passing now to the ao of Russia with the iie Slavs, I must 
begin by reminding the reader of the main’ motive alleged by Russia 
for prosétuting the last war: her claim to be the natural protector 
and defender of her fellow Slavs. 

At the second sitting of the Congress of Berlin, held Jans 17, 
1878, the representative of England formally proposed that Greece 
also should be represented at the Congress. “The two races,” 
said the Marquis of Salisbury, “are not on an equal fodting before the 
Congress. The Slavs have, as their defender in the room, a powerful 
military nation related to them by blood and by faith, strong in the 
prestige of her recent victories. The Greeks, on the contrary, have, as 
their representative here, no nation of the same race.’ 

Prince Gortchakoff observed, in reply, that “he was anxious that 
the Congress should look upon the representative of Russia, not as 
exclusively concerned with the interests of the Slavs, but as taking an 
interest in all the Christian population of Turkey,’* which observation 
was not, of course, a disavowal of the former declaration. The 
most cursory glance at the prototols of the Congress of Berlin will 

convince every one that Russia’s claim to be the natural defender and 
protector of the*Slavs, could not.be more solemnly acknowledged by 
the official representatives of the Great Powers of Europe.t 

Nor is Russia’s protection confined to. the Slavs of the Turkish 
Empire. To protect is a source of such intense satisfaction, that 
he who has once experienced it cannot help wishing to enlarge the 
field of his protectorship, and increase the number of the protected. 
And this happens especially when protection is bestowed Fitko any 


* State Papers (O. 201a) deepen 0 No, 33, 1878. 


ramark, way, thet a vo. ia. not baken of a tly 
t pA oF was ad tho Bi of Berlin, of her traditional ‘ ‘Protetormt 
Sost artiena d'Orient? hont the observation, far leas protest, “ Prince Gortohakoff 


there allowed to declare that Russia has always had in view, in Turkey, the interests 


between the Greek: Patriarchate and the Exarchate ; it js sately a question of 
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view of self-interest ; then, if ever, it becomes manifest that to forget 
oneself for the sake of others gives more happiness than any egotistical 
indulgence. Now the protection bestowed by Russia on her fellow 
Slavs is, as we are officially informed, the most disinterested one :-— 


“The Government which commenced the war now concluded,” said Lord 
Salisbury at the Congress of Berlin (June 17), “declared that it had undertaken it 
with elevated views, and without ulterior object. It announced that it did not 
seek territorial acquisitions; its aim was to deliver the Christian populations from 
the evils of which the existence was generally recognized, whatever might be 
their cause. His Highness Prince Gortchakof reiterated the samo elevated views 
in this hall at the first sitting of the Congress,” * 


No wonder, after this, if the Slavs of Austria are looked upon by 


Russia with the same sisterly solicitude and affection that she bestows 
on those of the Turkish empire. 


“Tt is universally assumed,” says a lady author, who, being the sister of a late 
Russian general, may be safely relied upon as an echo of the Russian official 
spheres, “that Russians regard Austria-Hungary with animosity. It is not so. 
There can be no national hatred between Ruasians and Austrians, because they 
are not Austrians. As Prince Gortchakoff once wittily observed, ‘Austria is not 
a nation; she is not even a State; she is only a Government.'t . . . . With the Slavs 
of Austria and Hungary—that is, with the majority of the subjects of the 


Hapsburg—the Slavs of Russia can only have the liveliest feelings of sympathy 
and fraternity.”+ 


This infortnation is supported by a well-known English statesman. 


“The conception of constituting Austria the gaoler of the Slav nationalities,” 
said Sir William Harcourt, “is a conception which is unworthy of practical 
statesmen, and altogether repugnant to liberal principles, Russia has pursued 
a policy far more astute. Sis has won ths hearts of thoss provinces by making 
herself the patron of their independence. She leaves it to Austria to assume the 
position of the conqueror of alien races and of a dissatisfied people.”§ 


There are, undoubtedly, many among the Slava of Austria-Hungary 
who reciprocate the feelings shown by Russia in regard to them. Thus, 
to quoto one instance only, Dr. Rieger, the leader of the Bohemian 
Panslavists, addressed, during the last war, a letter to the Moscow 


-Slavqnic Committee, where one reads the following enthusiastic 
expressions :— 


“The' glory of the Russians in that struggle is our glory, and it raises the pride 
of all Slavonians, and their self-consciousness, that the blood of our brethren will 
be shed for our brethren, We cannot but rejoice when the powerful Slav, by 


~ State Papers (0. 2014), Turkey, No.'33, 1878. Correspondence respecting the Congress 
at Berlin (2nd sitting, Juno 17). >” ji james 


în ( ; 

+ Those words recall to mind Prince von Metternich’s famous saying, ‘‘l’Ttalie n’ 
pile expression géographique.” History has many a cruel irony in reserve for political 
prophets, : 

t ‘Russia and England from 1876 to 1890.” A Protest and an Appeal by O. K [iree ff]. 
With a Preface by James Ant Froude, M.A., p. 130. London: Longmans, 1880. 

$ Speech delivered Jan. 18, 1880.—-The same policy is pursued by Russia towards the 
Armenians; those of this unhappy but meritonous natio 
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defending the weak Slavs, has earned a right to the gratitude and love of the 
whole Slavonic family.”* bs 


Whether the feelings expressed in this letter, or rather manifesto, are 
equally shared by all Slavs of Austria, I abstain from inquiring; one 
exception at least is suggested by the political movement of the- ' 
Southern Slavs, or Yongo Slavs, aiming at the formation of one 
kingdom, resulting from the union of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia 
(Troiedina Kralievna). It is well known, moreover, that a great 
influence is exercised, among the Slavs of Austria, by that eminent 
prelate and patriot, Mgr. Strossmayer, who fally realizes his motto: 
Sve za veru a za domovinu (All for faith and country). Nor does this 
Bishop confine his aspirations to his own country, or to the race to 
which he belongs; his programme is no less vast than that of Herzen. 

“Ah! Slavs, my brethren,” he says, “you are evidently destined to operate 
great things in Asia and Europe; you are called upon, I believe, to regenerate 
that decayed society of the West, to communicate to her more heart and love, 
more faith and lawfulness, more feeling for justice and virtue, for peace and 
concord. But in this task you will succeed, to the general advantage and your 
own glory, and you will conquer all your internal and external differences only 


if you reconcile yourselves ond come to an agreement with the Western 
Church.” ; 


These lines are taken from a pastoral letter dated Drakovar, 
February 4, 1881, and addressed to the clergy and faithful of the Diocese, 
as į commentary on the present Pope’s Encyclical Grande Munus of 
September 80, 1880, concerning the Apostles of the Slavs, SS: Cyril 
and Methodius. Mgr. Strosamayer’s pastoral letter is circulating in 
Russia, where, we are told, it creates a great sensation. 

But to return. “By a distinction between government and pcople 
one can easily explain any amount of sympathy which may ever be felt 
by the Slavs of Austria for their fellow Slavs of Russia. This distinction 
_ is not of a fresh date. It most frequently occurs in several writings 
of Herzen; it is a necessary condition for the fulfilment of his pro- 
gramme, and it has already proved powerful enough to make evem 
Poles, like Lelewel and Mickiewicz, fully sympathize with Russians. 
One of the most famous odes of Mickiewicsz'is entitled, To the Muscovite 
Friends, and begins with these words: 

“« Where are you now? The noble neck of Ryleieff, which I 
embraced as that of a brother, is now, by order of the Tsar, hanging 
on an infamous tree. Woe to the people who kill their prophets !” 

What all this means is self-evident. But there is also another‘way 
of efplaining, at least to a certain extent, the sympathy which the 
Slavs of Austria and Turkey may feel even for the Russian government. 

I have already alluded to the forced expropriation of the nobles and 
the clergy of Poland after the outbreak of the Polish Lithuanian revolt 
of 1863. Here I beg to quote a Russian authority :— 


t Quoted by the author of “ Russia and England from 1876 to 1889," p. 130. ; 
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“A remodelling of agrarian regulations, and of Polish administration,” says 
the author of “Russia Before and After the War,” “ was taken in hand, which 
aimed at removing the nobles and clergy, as political incorrigibles, from their 
historical position, and the enjoyment of their property, and making the Russian 
domination over the province of the Vistula, rest upon the sympathies of the Polish 
peasant class, now suddenly converted into proprietors. The system of emanci- 
pation and reorganization, so favourable to the peasants, and so injurious to the 
nobles, which had been rejected for Russia was applied to Poland in its harshest 
form, and Miliutine, its author, was entrusted with its execution... .. When 
Miliutine left for St. Petersburg, he furnished Prince Zcherkassky with almost 
unlimited power to carry on his plan.”* 

It results from this passage, that however abominable SociaNsm may 
theoretically appear to the Russian Government, still there are cases 
in which it may serve some of its purposes. This consideration avails 
also to explain its behaviour in Bulgaria. 

‘The same was the case,” says the Russian author just quoted, “with the 
remodelling of the agrarian system and of the local communal administration (of 
Bulgaria). Guided by his Polish experience, Zcherkassky had drawn up a plan 
the object of which was to expropriate altogether the aristocracy of the so-called 
Tchorbadji, who had grown up under Greco-Turkish influence, and who, as 
possessors and farmers of the crown lands and Yakuf estates, were the lords of 
the rural communes, while 2s magistrates and tax-farmers they fleeced the people 
right and left, Tho will and energy required to carry out this object of whole- 
sale expropriation were not wanting, of course, in the man who had recklessly 
trampled on the clergy and nobility of Poland.” t 


By so behaving, the Russian Government has only done what 
Michelet, as long ago as 1851, said it would do. 

“Such is Russian propagandism, varying constantly according to the 
different peoples and countries. Yesterday it said to us, ‘J am 
Christianity ; to-morrow it may say, ‘I am Socialism.’ .’t 

Yet, whatever ability or unscrupulousness the Russian: Government 
may display in order to appear, not only as the political defender of all 
Slava, but also as the protector of their labouring classes, it meets on 
this last point with a formidable rivalry, The Bussian non-official 
Socialists take care to prevent their fellow Socialist Slavs from either 
listening to its tempting proposals, or believing in any of its promises. 
Nor is the task very difficult. They need only point to the prosecutions of 
which they are the object in Russia; to the prohibition by the Govern- 
ment of printing, with a few illusory exceptions, or introducing into the 
Empire any book in Little Russian, a language spoken by a people of four- 
tsen millions ;§ to the persecution exercised against the Polish language ; 
to the administrative measures which attended Prince Tcherkagky’s 
agrarian reform and the like.|| With regard to the experience made by 
Bulgaria, they need only remind their fellow Socialist Slavs that— 
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“Not one of the educated Bulgarians who tendered their services to the Russian 
Government received a post ofany importance. The authorities had settled, 
once for all, that this people were fit for nothing; that the idea of granting a 
constitution was absurd; and that a strong Russian dictatorship was wanted to 
develop among their Bulgarian ‘brethren’ the capacity for genuine Slavonic 
freedom.” * ; 2 


Passing away from this point, the following conclusion of a criticism 
of Prince Tcherkasky’s administration in Bulgaria, from the Geneva 


Socialist paper, Obschina (The Commune), may be given as a comprehen- 


sive spegimen of their line of argument—. 


“Tt ia not the bloody hands of these perpetrators | the Russian liberators] that 
can build up the true liberty of the Slav nations. For such a work as this, 
another way of looking at the world (mirososertsani) is required, other hands 
are needed. This new way of looking at the world is already begun in Russia 
in spite of the persecutions of the ‘Liberators;’ it is already born ‘also among the 
other Slavs, and tho first act of those who have adopted it will be that of freeing 
themselves, their neighbours, and their country from the system of the benefactors 
and liberators, just as, in the bloody year of its misfortunes, the first act of the 
popular movement in France was that of casting down the prevaricator, though, 
like our perpetrators, he also had fought for the independence of another country, 
Italy.”t 

Nor does the Russian non-official Socialist propagandism prove 
ineffectual to check the official one. The instance I am going to relate 
čoncerning Poland is the more deserving our attention, because, if 
Herxen’s programme haa found adherents there, it has conquered the 
greatest of all difficulties, at least as regards the relations of Russia with 
the other Slavs; and the reflection forces itself on the mind that such a 
victory cannot be explained but by the inherent power of the ideas 
lying at the bottom of the programme itself. : 

On Nov. 29, 1880, was celebrated in the Schiess, Hall at Geneva the 
50th anniversary of the Polish insurrection of 1880. From the account 
given by the Rovnosc, I shall quote only two extracts :— 


“JT do not know,” said Vera Zassoulich: “ whether the national question does 
interfere with the action of Polish Socialists; the special conditions under which 
they must work are unknown to me. But this I know, that Socialism has allowed 
Poles and Russians to forget that instinctive mutaal hatred which they have, as 
it were, sucked with their mother’s milk and turned into their own blood.” 


This reconciliation was thus explained, in the same journal, by 


“Mutual relations between Polish and Russian revolutionists are not of a 
recent date... . . But Tmrism, the common enemy, entered into alliance with 


Polish revolutionista dreaming of the past, and Russian revolutionists looking 


“into the future. 


akim i ostatnie chevile unii W. dyecezyi Chelmakiq:”"—‘' The Times of Nero in the Nine- 
teenth ary under the Muscovite Government ; or the Last Moments of the Union in 
the Diooose of Khelm,” by @.P.B. It would result from the documents quoted in the work 
that the Russian Government did not intend to persecute, but to liberate. 

* “Russia Before and After the War,” p. 170, and foll.- 

+ Article by V. Chorkeroff in the Obsokiaa, p. 26. Genera, 1838. 

+ Rownoss ( Egahté), November, 1880, p. 12 
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“ The rising of Socialism in Russia and Poland has thoroughly changed these 
relations. From the merely passive part which Poland has constantly played in 
the European movement, that of defending Europe against the Muscovite colossus, 
she passes now to play an active part in it; she enters into tho ranks of that army 
which is fighting for the rights of the proletariana Our companions, the 
Russians, have taken on themselves the active war against despotism. Poles and 
Russians, Polish and Russian Socialists are no more now the children of two 
countries hostile to each other, bound together by a tie of imperious necemity; 
they are children of one common country, far more unfortunate than Poland 
herself—proletariate,” 

There is no need of further quotations. I will only remark, by the 
way, that, according to the Rovnosc itself, Polish Socialisme which in 
1868 was merely a “ foreign seed ” (eudze riarno), was, at the end of 1881, 
still “ young and newly born” (mlody i nowopowstajacy). And I cannot 
but profit by the occasion to remind the reader of the noble protest 
made by the most distinguished representatives of the Polish emigration 
in Paris, against the participation of some of their fellow-countrymen 
in the Paris Commune of 1871. 

In conclusion, and to return to our point, the non-Russian Slavs are 
the object of a double intense affection : that of the Russian Government, 
which takes the deepest interest in the condition of their labouring 
classes, and that of the Russian non-official Socialists, who cannot bear 
to be outrun in the loving race by their Government. This fact 
may, perhaps, plead for many a deportation to Siberia, and for other 
severities. : 

Jealousy may account for many strange things. It has long been 
understood: that to be supplanted by a rival in love is enough to make 
a man turn mad. 

v. 


_ Michelet’s “ Kosciusko” appeared, as I have said, in the Paris 
Evénemeni, from August 17, to September 17, 1851. At the end of 
the seventh chapter the Russian people are there thus defined : “ What 
are, then, this people? Are they humanity? Are they Nature? 
Are they a rudimentary and unorganized element’? Are they sand or 
dust, like that in which during three months the Russian soil is lifted 
up and made volatile? Are they water, like that which during the ` 
rest of the year—first as water, then as ice, and then as mud—changes 
that melancholy country into a boundless marsh? 

“No, compared with the Russian people, sand is solid and water is 
` not decsitful.’* ‘ 
And at the end of Chapter Eight we read : “ A profound and admirable 
definition has been given of Russia: That dissolving force, that cold 
poison which, by degtees, is made to circulate through the whole body, 
alackening the sinews of life, disheartening its future victims, and 
delivering them up without defence, Russia, in a word, has been 
defined as the Cholera Morbus.”+ 7 i 
i aa oo i è t Ibid. p. 5%. 
by 
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Michelet’s words express the current opinion about Russia fears 
Europe in 1851, a statement which might be easily supported by 
illustrations taken from write®s of various countries. It will be enough 
to ‘quote Herzen’s first words, in his reply to the French. writer :— 
“ Dear Sir,—You stand too high in the opinion of all thinking men, and 
every word issued from your noble pen is received by the democracy 
of Europe with too complete and too well-deserved trust, for it to be . 
possible for me to remain in silence about things connected with my 
most intimate convictions, and leave without any answer your charac- 
teristics of the Russian people,” 

The reader can now measure the gigantic task Herzen took on him- . 
self, that of reconciling and making acceptable to the democracy of 
Europe the Cholera Morbus. Prince von Bismarck, with all his power, 
an inexhaustible “reptile fand,” and the first army in the world, would 
have shrunk from the attempt; Herzen, an exile with no social position 
of importance, with but his pen and the inherent power of his idea, 
dared to make the atiempt, and he succeeded. 

Whilst we are writing this essay, the papers are filled with reports 
of the efforts made by the Russian Government to bring about an agree- 
ment among the different Powers to the effect that Russian Socialists 
should not continue to find abroad, besides impunity, assistance and sup- 
port in planning and directing fresh conspiracies at home. The way 
in which Hartmann, already in the hands of justice, could leave France, 
and find security in England, is not yet forgotten. The prosecution of 
the Freiheit, and the tone in which the Socialists of Europe announced 
and greeted the assassination of the Tsar, sufficiently show how far 
Russian Socialists have succeeded in conquering the sympathies of those 
in Western Europb. Herzen’s prophecy : “ Socialism will bm the two 
fractions, the European revolutionary with the Panslavonian ;” has it, 
then, been already fulfilled? 

But Hergen’s.programme implied more than this. In the mind of 
the deep-thinking, far-sceing agitator, Socialist Russia must not only 
become one of the main stays and chief supports of the Socialist move- 
ment of Europe, but ought also to succeed in gaining such influence 
among the democracy of Europe as to possess the virtual leadership of. 

. the movement itself. 

We do not know how far the angel of petroleum, Miss Louise 
Michel, may be looked upon as a faithful mouthpiece of the most 

eadvanced Socialism; but, in December last, she publicly declared, at a 
meeting held,in the theatre Oberkampf, in Paris, “ Cest de la Russie 
que me vient le soufle glacé qui me.pousse en avant.” 

On ‘the other hand, the Russian Socialist paper, Rabotnik (The Work- 
man), of Geneva, published in its fourth issue of April, 1875, a letter in 
which the Geneva “ Section for the Spreading of the International Working 
Men’s Association” thus expressed their sympathy with the new organ 
of the Russian democracy :’ “ We, a Society chiefly pomposed of men 
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who took part in the Paris Commune of 1871, have unanimously desired 
to express to you our sympathy. .. . We hope that Russia, which 
has always given us a large number of strong and brave warriors for 
the great cause of liberty, will soon become one of the chief laboratories 
of that mighty insurrection of all the peoples which alone can finally 
deliver the labouring classes.” 

But the field where the action and influence of Russian Socialism 
have been most prominent is the International. A Bussian, Michael 
Bakunin, disputed the direction of it with its very founder, Karl Marx, 
and created, in its bosom, the “ Alliance Internationale de la Démocratie 
Socialiste,” of which, of course, he constituted himself the head. It is 
well known that this “ Alliance” was disavowed by the Congress of 
the International held at the Hague, 1872, which, besides, in the sitting 
of September 7, excluded from its bosom Bakunin himself, Whether, 
and how far, this expulsion has heen a disgrace for the Russian agitator, 
is told us by a leader of the Socialist movement in Italy :— 

“The result of the battle fought at the Congress of the Hague,” says Gnocchi 
Viani, “has been that of dividing, without further regard and delay, the 
International into two great and quite separate branches; that of the Socialists 
who keep to the principle of authority on one side, and that of the Anarchical 
Socialists on the other. .... Apparently the party leas wounded in the struggle 
was the ‘ Authoritative Communistic’ (Communistico autoritario), inspired by Karl 
Marx, but the victory, if carefully looked into, has only been a victory of Pyrrhus. 
The party which, though legally and apparently succumbing, was in reality 
victorious, is that of the ‘ Anarchists,’ called also ‘ Autonomist-federals’. .... 
inspired by Michael Bakunin.” 

Only one year later, on the eve of the two Congresses held at Geneva 
(lst and 8th of September, 1873), the “ anti-authoritative” branch of 
the International—that is, that of the “ Autonomist-féderals’’—was still 
the more numerous and more diffused.* 

As every reader is not bound to be conversant with the special 
dictionary of Socialist publications, I beg to add a few words of explana- 
tion of the important statement I have just quoted. 

Whilst all agree in aiming at a social-economical revolution, the 
result of which would be the disappearance of the distinction between 
proprietors and proletarians, and the transformation of society into an 
association of men, all having equal rights and duties, and possessing 
everything in common, Socialists are still at variance as to that 
organization through which the looked-for transformation has to be 
accomplished, and in which the future organization of society ought to 
be, as it were, embodied. 

According to the German school, represented by Karl Marx, this 
organization, or “ Being,” ought to be the State. According to the 
Russian school, represented by Bakunin, it ought to be a “ federation 
of the free unions of working men,” after the model of the Russian 
Mir (Rural Commune), as regards the peasant labourers, and of the 


* Gnoochi’Viani, “Le tre Internazionale,” pp. 2, 3. 
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Russian Artel (Association of Artisans), as regards the working-nien of 
the towns. According to the German system, future society ought to 
be constituted into a-Socialist “ Monarchy ;” according to the Russian 
system it ought to result in “a Confederation of Autonomous Com- 
munes.” These are the main lines of theoretical Socialism; we need 
not enter here into further divisions. a 

The following quotation from Bakunin will serve to elucidate the 

distinction :— ; 
. “Commygniam” (the system of Marx) “I abhor,” says Bakunin, ‘“‘ because it 
concentrates all the strength of society in the State, and squanders that strength 
in its service; because it places all property in the hands of the State, whereas 
my principle is the abolition of the State itself I want the organization of 
society, and the distribution of property, to proceed upwards from below by the 
free voice of society itself; not downwards jrom above by the dictates of 
authority.’* 

But to return. One year after the death of Bakunin (July, 1876), 
the Geneva Travailleur—the organ of the Anarchist branch of the 
International—published a correspondence from Moscow. The reader 
will appreciate the bearing of the following passage :— 

“Who made himself the apostle of the anti-State (anti-éatistes) ideas in 
Burope?—A Russian, Bakunin. I am very far from raising a question of national 
merit among the Socialists of the differant peoples. I only intend to demonstrate 
that neither chance nor mere fancy hes impelled a Russian to propagate 
anarchy, whilst other thinkers, putting aside these ideas, were busying themselves ' 
with mutualism, the Bank of the people, and the like.” t 

_ Accordingly, European Socialism is divided into two different 
schools,—the one German ‘and the other Russian,—and I need hardly 
remark that the true rulers of nations are those who succeed in making 
them think as they wish them to do. Now one could easily fill many 
pages with abstracts from Socialist papers of various countries, implying 
avowals of the mastership already exercised by Russian Socialists over 7 
the tendencies and direction of Western Socialism. Thus, for instance, 
the Rivista Internazionale del Socialismo acknowledges Bakunin as the 
originator of the fighting Socialist literature of Italy, and remarks that, 
“from that time (about 1868) the Slav Socialist thought has ‘inter- 
nationalized’ itself with thé Italian’ Socialist thought,” } 

- This one quotation may stand ‘for a thousand. ` 

The National Reformer, in its issue of April 4, 1880, called the 

* attention of its readers to an article signed, “ Scrutator,” which had 
just dppeared in the Conramrorany Review of the same month, under 
the title, “The Outlook of Europe.” 

“Our anonymous essayist,” said Mr. Bradlaugh’s paper, “ concludes 

hd pen A gSTT, ye Sept. 1868. 
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$, Riwista Internasionale del Socialirmo, Milano, Agosto, 1880, p. 11. 


T must bo pardoned ior atig an I could not translate otherwise 
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one is i Socialimm has certainly already enriched, if not people, at least the 
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that the Socialism. of Germany ‘is more immediately menacing the 
peace of Europe than the Nihilism of Rwssia? Whoever may be the 
writer, he is well informed, vigorous, and far-seeing. All would do well 
to master his statement.” The National Reformer stands in too close 


a connection with the general Socialist movement, of Europe not to be - 


considered as possessing much authority when emphasising some 
particular publication or some special statement. It follows that if 
German Socialism is, even alone, a danger for the peace of Europe, 
this danger is undoubtedly increased by an alliance between German 
and Russian Socialism. Now this alliance seems to be, if d am not 
mistaken, as complete as possible. In September, 1880, a Congress 
of the German Social Democracy was held at Wyden, in Switzerland. 
The editors of the Tchernti Peredel, the Geneva organ of the Russian 
“ Social Federalists,” addressed to the Congress a letter of adhesion, 
from which it will be enough to quote the following lines :— 

“Russian Socialists have never forgotten that their aims are altogether (im 
Grossen und Gansen) identical with those of the Socialists of all civilized countries, 
and, consequently, also with those of the Social Democrats of Germany. Hence 

_ Russian Socialists, in spits of some differences of opinions as to the practical part 
of the programme, have always followed, with the liveliest interest, the development 
of German Socialism. Moreover, the ‘immediate proximity of the two countries, 
and the intimate reactionary alliance between their governments, creates the 
necessity of an alliance no less intimate between the Socialists of Germany and 
those of Russia, For this, also, the result of your struggle must necessarily 
excite our deepest interest. We know that your victory will be the sign for the 
outbreak of that universal social revolution to which we also devote our forces; 
we know that if you succumb, our hope is again put off to a distant period."* 

To this letter the Congréss replied as follows :— ; 

“As the German Social Democracy weloomes with an enfire sympathy every 
movement tending to the social and political freedom of the peoples, this evidently 
applies also to those who, under the name of ‘Nihilists,’ work for the liberty of 
the Russian people, though their mode of action, meget by the peculiar 
condition of Russia, is not appropriate for Germany.”} 

One might be led to believe, from this exchange of sympathies, that 
German and Russian Socialism, or rather schools of Socialism, are 
quite on an equal footing. I venture to believe that the Russian has 
far more chances of success, both for the way in which its leaders 
behave, and for some peculiar advantages of its programme. Let me 
add some words on each point. 

Courage, boldness, contempt of torture and death, have always 
exercised, even independently of further considerations, a kind of’ 

fascination on the masses. The surest way of promoting the triumph 
of & cause, political or religious, is to make martyrs for it; just’as the 
best means of discrediting it, is that of casting on its leaders the brand 
of cowardice. Now Russia is, par excellence, the country of martyrs for 
every possible cause; since it may even boas of the pecàliarity of 


= «í Protokoll des Kongresses der deutschen Sozialdemokratie Abgehalten auf Schloss 
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haying produced a class of martyrs quite unheard-of in any other 
country, “ Martyrs for the *Beard.”* As was then to be expected, 
the striking contrast between the vigorous revolutionary proceedings 
of Russian Socialists, and the sedate revolutionary acts of the German, 
could not fail to excite, against the latter, feelings of impatience which 
very soon turned into discontent and open hostility. The publication 
of the London Freiheit was nothing else but a protest against what its 
editor, the now notorious Most, stigmatized as the “cowardice” of 
.the German Social Democrats. We read in the Russian Socialist 
paper, T@hernii Peredel of September, 1880, an article from M. Most, 
-where he advocates all means which may serve to speedily attain the 
purpose of social revolution, and quotes analogous declarations made in 
the Freiheit of February 28, 1880, ending with these words: “To sum 
up, we (of the Freiheit) are the ‘revolutionary’ Social Democracy, they 
(of the Social Democrat) are ‘ progressist’ Socialists. Hence there is 
between ourselves and them very little in common.” 

These words betray the deep division existing in the camp of German 
democracy, and division is not an element of strength. Moreover, by 
disavowing the publication of the Freiheit, and excluding Most from 
their ranks, the Congress of the German democracy held at Wyden has, 
as it were, made of him a martyr in the eyes of his adherents. Finally, 
the way in which Most greeted the assassination of the Tsar, the con- 
sequent prosecution of his paper, and his imprisonment, whilst bringing 
him and his partisans still nearer to the Russian Socialists, and pro- 
curing for him the sympathies of all those who, in France and else- 
where, extolled the murderers, have certainly not contributed to enhance, 
before the impatient Socialists of Europe, either the party of tho 
German Socialist school, nor the course adopted by its leaders. 

And a confirmation, if need there be, of our opinion, is to be found 
in a recent pamphlet of M. Dragomanov, “ Le Tyrannicide en Russie et 
l’Action de ’Enrope occidentale,” where the famous Ukranian agitator, 
calmly discussing the situation, warns Europe against the epidemtc 
contagion of political assassination, and points to the important fact that, 
whilst mere Socialist European schemes cannot have as yet any influence 

_ on the great mass of the Russian peasantry, the means adopted by the 
Russian revolutionists now engaged in the political struggle, in order to 
free themselves from autocracy, may well communicate to Europe 
“ their sanguinary character, and excite those instincts, proceeding more 
from.passion than from reason, which are always to be found among 
disinherited classes even in the most civilized countries.”t 

This is, for the present at least, the strongest point of Russian 


* For information oonoerning the relations of the Russian Government with the beards 
of the fe, seo the Al cal Ragistor of the first series of the complete collection of 
the laws (1649-12 Deo. 1825) at the rubric ** Tsopogs u So rë (Poig ana oarece, 

+ Dragomanoy, “Le Tyrannicide en Rusie,” p. 13 eva Printing Office of the 
Raboimik and Hiomada. A moat interesting summary of this pamphlet appeared in the 
i Times of April 22, 1881. 
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Socialism, and the one-which is likely gradually, but steadily, to increase 
its prevalence over that of Germany. We arg told, it is true, that German 
Socialism has spread its roots far and wide among the masses, whilst 
this is not the case with the Russian. But we are living at an epoch 
when a few years, sometimes a few months, are enough to create new 
feelings, or to give a new direction to the feelings of a nation. 
Moreover, if the immediate aim of the Russian revolutionary movement 
is, as yet, rather political than social, one must not forget that its final 
aim is the social economical transformation of Russia. Very soon 
Russia will have to face the solution of the great and mpmentous 
problems created by the way in which the emancipation of the Serfs 
has been carried on, and let it be remarked that.there is not a single 
peasant who has not some interest in the solution of these problems. 
This is the same as to say thet, once the political revolution is accom- 
plished, the whole Russian nation will have to be engaged in the Social 
revolution. 

Yet, this very expression, “ Social revolution,” exact as it may be to 
designate the economical transformation of society in Western Europe, 
can hardly be applied to the case of Russia. Let us listen to a com- 
petent authority :— 

“The Slavs,” says again the Italian Socialist quoted above, “ whilst 
defending the collective property of the soil, and the inalicnability of the 
land allotted to the peasants, are but Conservatives, whilst the other 
peoples, for instance the Italian, for doing the same are radically 
Socialist revolutionary.” * 

The reason is obvious ; one is “ conservative” when one keeps what one: 
possesses ; one is “ revolutionary” when one changes what one possesses 
into what one possesses not. Now the collective property of the soil, 
and the inalienability of the land allotted among the peasants, are already 
to be found in that Russian Commune (Mir), already mentioned above, 
of which Count de Cavour is said to have predicted that it will create 
more dangers to Western Europe than any army. The official definition 
of the enjoyment in common (obschinnve polzovanie) of this Commune is 
worth quoting, as entirely agreeing with what is the avowed end of all 
Socialists. 

“Enjoyment in common,” thus runs the definition, “ is the mode of 
enjoyment regulated by custom, by virtue of which the soil is divided, 
or allotted, from time to time among the peasants; either by head, by 
tiaglo, or otherwise, joint responsibility being imposed upon all for tho ° 
fulfilment of the obligations attached to the occupancy.” ° 

But in Russia this “enjoyment in common” already appliessto all 
the land not belonging to the Crown and the landlords. It follows 
that for Russia what is commonly called “ social economical revolution” 
would only be the application to the whole country of a systeħ of land 
tenure there in existence for centuries, and in which, moreover, is already 


.- Gnooch: Viam, “Le tre Inte:naxionale,”}. 129. 
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engaged the vast majority, not to say nearly all, of the Russian 
population. Accordingly, whilst German Socialism is still in the period 
of theories; the Russian is fully entered into that of facts, which again— 
when one remembers that patience is not the commonest of virtues—is 
a great advantage over the German Socialism. 

“Be on your guard, make sacrifices, you proprietors of Germany,” says a 
German to his fellow-countrymen; ‘‘conciliate the workmen by such reforms 
as will render their native country dear to them, else they will welcome the 
Russians as‘ liberators.’ .. . . Do you believe the Cerman proletarian is likel 

refer remaining proletarian under a German lord, or a German, if not a ee 
land profrietor, rather than become ‘collective’ co-proprietor with the Tsars? 
I do not believe s0.’’* 

So much has been published even in England about the Russian Mir, 
that I beg to refer the reader, for further information, to the various 
books where this important subject has-been diligently and extensively 
discussed.t It is enough for the scope of this essay to remark that, what- 
ever the theoretical objections to the introduction into Western Europe 
of the Russian system may be, it is still making its way more, perhaps, 
than is generally believed. The French, Spanish, and Italian Socialists 
are, as we gather from several publications, in favour of the Russian 
system. Even in Germany this system is gaining adherents, and, 
whilst Russian Socialists sneer at any attempt to reconcile by a German 
Volks-Staat what, in their eyes, is irreconcilable—that is, State and 
people—the Munich Socialist paper, Zeitgeist, takes for its programme, 
“The Free Confederation of the Groups of the Communes.” The reader, 
moreover, will not have forgotten that on the ninth anniversary of the 
Paris Commune (18th March, 1880), Hartmann publicly expressed, at a 
Socialistic meeting held in London, the hope that the Paris Commune 
would be the starting-point of the general confederation of the Com- 
munes throughout all Europ, Finally, nowhere does history prove 
that the triumph of a political or social schgme is in proportion to its 
reasonableness or its practical applicability; when society is in a state 
of feverish uneasiness it accepts the first change offered to it as a relief. 
Like a sick man, 

“í Col volger flanoo al suo dolor fa sohermo” (Danie). 
: vI. 

“Ahl we have you now!” said Raoul Rigault, the well-known 
member of the Paris Commune, to Mgr. Darboy, when the ‘Archbishop 
arrived at the prison, “ You have been the masters these 1800 ‘years. 
Our turn is come, but we shall treat you better than you treated ws. 
Instead of burning you, we shall content ourselves with shooting you.” 


* O'Meara (Grace Ramsay): “The Bells of the Sanctuary,” p. 288. Mgr. Darboy. Lon- 
on: Burns and Oates, 1879. 
‘+ Meyere(Rudolph): “ Dgr Emancipationskampf” &o, tom. ii, pp. 890-401. Berlin, 


1874-75. 

others, Lavelsye (Emile de), “Primitive Property.” London, 1878; and 
us Re of M. Fauchergon the “Systems of Land Tenure,” published by the Cobden 
Club, London, 1876. ; 
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It would result, from this comprehensive epitome of the whole 
Christian history, that the Church, embeflied in Mgr. Darboy, had 
done nothing else, during eighteen centuries, but burn the people; 
and the people, even at periods like those of the Reformation and the 
great French Revolution, had done nothing else but meekly, gently, 
and sweetly allow themselves to be burnt by the Church. And 
Raoul Rigault takes, moreover, to himself the credit of generosity 
for only shooting instead of burning a man guilty of a people-burning 
career, begun as early as some seventeen hundred years before the 
offender was born | i ° 

The Archbishop did not betray any personal resentment, and we are, 
moreover, informed by Mr. Washburne, the American ambassador in 
Paris at the time, that, in a conversation he had with the illustrious 
prisoner, though— l i 

“ Appreciating his critical situation, and being prepared for the worst, he had no 
word of bitterness or reproach for bis persecutors; but, on the other hand,’ 
remarked that tho world judged them to be worse than they really were. He 
was patiently awaiting the logic of events, and praying that Providence might 
See to those terrible troubles without the further shedding of human 


The contrast could not be more striking. Which of the two loved 
mankind more sincerely ! 

Would to God that all who take a sincere interest in the condition 
of the labouring classes disdained not the powerfal support they 
could derive from the Church! The intrinsic efficacy of her dogmas 
cannot be denied. She does not admit of any difference of nature 
among men, and, as for the differences of condition, she warns, most 
severely, the great and the happy of the world, that power and riches 
are not given to them that they might rest and find their peace therein, 
but only on behalf of the poor, the little, and the defenceless ones. 
Furthermore, a tendency towards constantly bringing all men into a 
closer connection, lies in the very nature of a religion, the first tenet of 
which is that God is our common Father, and we are all brethren. The 
whole Catholic worship is but an acknowledgment and a confirmation 
of this doctrine. Moreover, remarkably enough, the Holy Scripture sums 
up, asit were, all conditions which may secure the stability of thrones in 
this one, that the poor be judged according to justice. Qui judicat 
in veritale pauperes, thronus ejus firmabitur in æternum (Prov. xxix. 14) 

But, passing from this point, let me quote from Manzoni’s “ Nome 
di Maria,” that beautiful strophe where one of the most heart-winning 
characteristics of the mothér“of our Saviour is made to consist În her 
not allowing any “cruel” difference between the sorrow of the great 
and that of the little ones :— 


* “The Executive Documents,” printed by order of the House of Representatives during 
the yeaa Session of the 42nd aera 1871-72, p. 388. Washington, 1872; France, 
188 (423). 
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“t A Te che i preghi ascolti e le querele 
Non oome miale 1 mondo; ne deglImi 

deigrandi ıl dolar, col suo crudele, 
Di imanto estimi” 


Then, as to the scientific side of the social question, if Socialists, 


` sincerely anxious for the welfare of the people, were to read atten- 


tively what standard Catholic thinkers—like, for instance, Rosmini*— 
have written on the subject, they would spare themselves much time 
and trouble. Rudolph Meyer, the learned editor of the Berliner Revue, 


to whose contributions I beg to call the attention of the reader, fairly 


acknowledges that one cannot refuse to the so-called Ulramontanen 
Social Politiker substantial merits on the right appreciation of the 
social question.t 

There is more. Many a time Socialists would also be compensated : 
for their self-abnegation in listening to the refutation of what, in their 
theories, cdnriot be justified by many an unexpected confirmation of 
what may be legitimate in their aspirations. The following passage 
from an author of the past century, connected with England because 


of his criticism of Locke, will show, moreover, that the name of ^` 


“social question” is not of a fresh date :— 

“ It is then natural, just, convenient, and advantageous to society,” says Card. 
Gerdil, “that there be an equality of riches and fortune in the State, but this 
equality must have limits; every excess is vicious. .. .. If a comparatively ' 
small number of citizens were to posses, they alone, the greatest part of the 


domains, the people in general would be poor. There would be an exoew of , 


riches on one side, and an excess of misery on the other. The luxury of the 
rich, and the indigence of the people, would create a contrast—humiliating for 
mankind.” t 3 : 

As regards, finally, the practical side of the social question, one 
cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact that silent immolations of one’s whole 
life in nursing, assisting, and consoling the poor, are made every day 
in the Church by the mere. love of our Redeemer, and the force of 
Hjs example. If they, do not attract. attention it is only because 
they are so common. 

- Then, whilst every one knows ‘that Peter the Great has not left any 
testimony of his love for the poor, how few know that a acion of the 
very. family which gave to Russia the mother of Peter the Great, 
Natalie Narischkin, lived and died a humble Sister of Charity? On 
the day of her funeral, a guardian of the cemetery of Mount 
Parnasse, in Paris, on witnessing the tears of the innumerable poor, 
who accompanied her to the tomb, could not help exclaiming, “ Oh! 
how ‘good must she have been, being so much loved!’§ And, in 
* Resmini (Ant.): ‘‘ Filosofia del Diritto ;” “Socialismo e Comunismo,” &o. 
+t Moyer (Sete : “Die neueste Literatur zur Sooialen Frage,” pp. 4,5. Berlin, 1873. 

+ Gerdil (Sigismond), ‘‘ Pr€ois d’un cours d'instructions sur |’ les drorta, ot les 
devoirs de l'autorité sonverame” &o.; § xvi. Partage et distnbution des biens fonds: 
“ Œuvres,” ”eéd. Home, 1807, t. vii. p. 261. Of this author, I beg to mention, also 


the 
** Discours philosophiques sur l'homme considéré relativement à l'étaš de nature ot à l'état 
de société,” which are a reply to Roussean’s “Contrat Social” 


§ Craven (Aug. Mmo., de la Feronnays): ‘La Sœur Nathalie Narischkin, fille de la 


Charité, sear de S. Vinoent de Paul,” p. 487. Nmth edition. Patis: Didier, 1878. 
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recollecting the visit she paid to Alexander II. in Paris, to advocate the 
permission of doing for the poor of Russia what she was doing for those 
of Paris, one thinks involuntarily of Sophia Perovskaia. All thoso who 
have personally known Sister Narischkin, and I am one of them, can 
bear testimony that she would have exulted at the mere thought of 
giving her life for the happiness of the Russian people. Let us hope 
the day is not far off when, unlike the unhappy misguided Socialist, 
all those in whose heart burn the noble passion of self-sacrifice for the 
suffering and the poor, will no longer mistake for self-sacrifice the 
dangers attending the cruel and bloody immolations of others. , 

In conclusion, I may give a reply to an objection only too common. 
Catholicism, it is said, has always supported tyranny, or at least auto- 
cracy ; how then can it be of any use in a cause which may involve 
some struggle of the people against their rulers? No one, I suppose, 
will refuse, in this contention, the authority of the autocrats themselves. 
Now, how is it that in Germany and in Russia Catholics are looked, 
upon and treated as sheer revolutionists? How can this contradiction 
be made clear ? 

_ I beg to submit an explanation. The Catholic Church claims to 
possess the fulness of religious truth. Moreover, by defining, in the 
last Council, that the light of reason and that of faith are both of God, 
she has implicitly defined that every truth, even merely natural, though 
not an object of definition, ia Catholic, whilst no error whatever, whether 
in the natural or supernatural order, can ever claim citizenship in the 
Catholic Church. As for morals, she constantly proposes to the faithful, 
God himself, our Lord on the cross, ` 

All this is tantamount to saying that Catholiciem—which no thinking 
man will confound with individual Catholics, nor with any, even the best, 
Catholic institution—is truth in theory and justice in practice. It would 
follow that Catholicism, like truth and justice, must needs be essentially 
conservative of what is worth conserving, and essentially subversive of 
what would destroy that which should be preserved for the good of all. 

This is the explanation which, in the interest of the people, I beg 
to submit to the reader. 


C. TONDINI DE QUARENGHI. 


LAWN TENNIS AND ITS PLAYERS. 


1 


« i ea is a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them how 
we will.” An evidence of this, as strong as anything to be found 


in the theological writings of Dr. Paley, is discernible in the singular - 


circumstance of the mania for rinking preceding the quite rational’ 
enthusiasm for Lawn Tennis. Now that the nation is restored to its 
sound mind, it can perceive without difficulty that nothing could have 
come out of rinking. A person revolved round and round on a pair of 
wheeled skates, which gave him or her the appearance of having club- 
feet, to the discordant sounds of a bad band. This was rinking, And 
the monotonyewas only diversified when the person fell with violence on 
‘the end of his nose, and broke that feature of his face, or sprained his 
wrist, or had to be conveyed home in a cab, suffering from severe con- 
cussion of the brain. Such as it was, however, all classes were for a 
time quite demented on the subject of rinking. They imagined that they 
could rink without weariness or satiety for three hundred and sixty- 
five days of every year. Age would not wither, nor custom stale its 
infinite variety. Binks were constructed in all parts of London, and in 
most of our country towns ; and then, all at once, rinking vanished from 
the number of popular amusements, like an unsubstantial pageant, faded. 
It left, however, some truly valuable “racks” behind. Rinking was 
the herald and forerunner of a new and better dispensation. Its function 
was to prepare the earth for a worthier pastime. It devoted itself to 
straightening the crooked, and making the rough places smooth, until, 
in the fulness of time, Lawn Tennis appeared in a world fitted, by the 
multiplicity of its skating rinks, to give it a worthy reception. . 
Under any circumstances, such a game as Lawn Tennis would not have 
failed to achieve poptilarity and success. For, first of all it is played with 
a ball and a bat; and human nature is s0 constituted that, given ball 
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and bat, it can obtain from these enitn elements a larger amount 
and a greater diversity of pleasure than fpom any other combination. 
Then, itis not so difficult but that every one can play a little. It is not 
like cricket, where a bad player has but a single chance, so to speak, and 
after hours, of weary fielding, is pretty sure to be dismissed with the first 
ball to obscurity and humiliation. It is not like real tennis, at which 
the beginner finds it altogether beyond his capacity to get within five 
feet of the ball. Lawn Tennis cheats the “duffer” with the fond 
illusions of hope— 
“ Still it whispers promised pleasure, : 
And bids the lovely scenes at distance hail’ 

Until the very last stroke of a game has been played, there remains 
the possibility—the hope—that past failures may be redeemed by sudden 
and continuous success. The “duffer” aims at the ball, and strikes 
only the vacant air; he puts the ball into the net; he sends it out of 
court—anywhere except where it ought. to go—but there is no occa- 
sion for him to be reduced to absolute despair. If he has missed fifty 
chances, fifty others equally good are still awaiting him. And then the 
greatest “ duffer ” does occasionally succeed in accomplishing a “ return.” 
That constitutes a delirious moment. He summons his friends and his 
neighbours to rejoice with him, and no more remembers the anguish of 
repeated failures. For it is to be noted that, when a “ duffer” makes a 
return, he generally scores an ace—a duffer’s return being as little 
looked for by the opposing side as the proverbial bolt out of a blue sky. 
And Mr. W. Renshaw himself could do no more. Then, again, all the 
adjuncts of Lawn Tennis are such as to invest it with an exceeding delight 
and fascination. An English lawn, with the grass like velvet beneath one’s 
feet, the summer sunlight glancing amid the foliage of the trees, the 
bright colours of the flower-beds around, the strawberries, the iced claret- 
cup. Those who have not played Lawn Tennia under these conditions 
are persons to be profoundly commiserated. But though, as I have said, 
Lawn Tennis under any conditions, must have become a highly popular 
game, the play could never have been carried to its present perfection 
—the latent possibilities of the game would never have been so 
thoroughly discovered—but for the existence of disused skating rinks. 
These not merely furnished a number of ready-made courts, but they 
supplied a pattern from which others might be constructed. They 
showed how the game might be made independent of summer weather, 
and-a carefully tended lawn, and so placed it within the reach of 
thousands, summer and winter, who otherwise could not have played 
at all. was 

The object of the present paper is to trace the successive modifications 
in the style of play which the game has undergone since its first in- 
troduction. It is go universal an amusement at present, that such a 
narrative, however imperfectly executed, cannot fail to be of interest to 
many. I shall assume that all readers of this papes are acquainted with 
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the rules of the game. Originally, then, the chief object of the Lawn 
Tennis player was to acquire the art of striking the ball as it is struck 
at real Tennis ; “ Putting*cut on the ball,” this stroke was commonly 
' called. And there can bo no question that, in the early and innocent. 
days of Lawn Tennis, the “ putting of cut on the ball” was a highly 
effective device. It caused the ball, upon touching the ground, to rise 
at an unexpected angle, which to the Lawn Tennis “ duffer” is a most 
disconcerting occurrence. He either misses the ball altogether, or 
strikes it with a violence which causes the spectator to suppose that he: 
imagines the court to be about a quarter of a mile long. In the early 
days of “cut” the majority of Lawn Tennis players were “ duffers,” 
without being aware of it, and the subtleties of “ cut” for awhile com- 
pletely overcame them. But gradually it became apparent that the 
men who “ put cut” on a ball were able to do so only in one par- 
ticular way. Their returns bounded off at an angle, it was true, but 
always at the same angle; and when the angle had once been ascertained, 
a “cut” ball became as easy to take as one that was not “cut.” Nay, 
in most cases it was easier. For in those early days, the pace at which 
a ball was returned diminished in proportion to the amount of “cut” 
that there was on it; and it is the swift ball which thé inexperienced 
player finds it most difficult to keep within court. The consequence 
was that the accomplished “cutter” of balls was not unfrequently 
hoist with his own petard. His antagonist, calculating beforehand the 
angle at which the ball would rise, took his stand there, and sent it back 
straight and swift into the “cutter’s” court. A ball thus swiftly 
returned cannot, except rarely, be “cut” back; there is not time to get ` 
into the attitudg proper for “cutting ;” and so, as players learned to 
send in swift returns, “ cutting” was deposed from its place of pre- : 
eminence, and was regarded as of little value. There are, however, 
still to be seen players who fondly cling to the old “ cutting ” stroke ; 
like ghosts they “haunt the places where their power has died ;” 
but they are as men fighting with bows and arrows against modern arms. 
of precision. The “ cut” has‘lost all the awe-inspiring qualities which 
originally invested it. It has been found out; and although there are 
moments in a rally when the “cut” can be employed with great effect, 
it no longer forms a prominent feature in the style of the best players, 
Those who cling to “cut” have to content themselves with their ex- 
cellence therein. They are not “in” the game, as it is played at present. 
The second great change in the method of play was brought about 
by Mr. W. Renshaw. He came up from Cheltenbam to London, and 
brought with him a tremendously swift and difficult overhand service, 
and the practice of volleying at the net. Volleying at the net had, to 
a certain extent, been practised before his time. Mr. Spencer Gore, who 
‘won the gold cup at Wimbledon on the first occasion that it was com- 
peted for, had achieved his success mainly by volleying. But Mr. W. 
Renshaw was the first player who showed what could: be done by means 
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of “ yolleying at the net.” Exceedingly active, and gifted with an 
accurate eye and a quick hand, he “ plactd” his volleys with a skill 
and certainty which, until then, had never been witnessed in a Lawn 
Tennis court. For a while he carried all before him. The returns 
from the base line were not then nearly so swift as they have since become, 
and this circumstance rendered “volleying at the net” doubly fatal. 


All players began, in imitation of W. Renshaw, to study the art of volleying . 


at the net. At this time the “ volleyer ” stood as near to the net as the 
rules of the game would allow him, and it was not supposed to be 


possible to volley efficiently from the back of the court. There are, - 


however, great accompanying weaknesses in a position close to the net. 
A player in such a situation defends but a small portion of the court. 
A “return” can be tossed over his head; there is space on his right 
hand and on his left for a ball to pass him ; and it is difficult, if standing 
close to the net, so to volley a hard hit return that it shall not go beyond 
the base line. The mere force of the rebound, unless the racquet is 
very carefully handled, will carry the ball out of court. The effects, 
therefore, of Mr. Renshaw’s new game of “ volleying at the net,” were 
to compel players to cultivate “ placing” as an accomplishment of first 
necessity to him who would excel at Lawn Tennis, and also to get more 
and more pace into the returns, so as to drive the volleyer to the back 
of the court, when he became merely as other men—a Samson shorn of 
his locks. 

The two players who, in those days—i.e., about two years ago— 
wore most successful in encountering Mr. W. Renshaw by these means, 
were Mr. Erskine and Mr. Lawford. An unfortunate accident has 
compelled Mr. Erskine to retire from the contests of Ifawn Tennis, and 
. the game has thereby lost one of its finest exponents. But Mr. Law- 
ford’s fine play is still to be seen; and it is remarkable, amid much else 
that is excellent m it, for the tremendous swiftness and severity of his 
“ returns ” from the base line. There is no other player who can 
drive a ball transversely across the court at such a rapid rate as Mr. 
Lawford. This particular return is, I imagine, due to a long series of 
contests with Mr. Renshaw, when the fortunes of a set depended upon 
the measure of success with which Renshaw could be driven away 
from the net. Comparing the play of these two eminent masters of 
the craft, I think that of Renshaw might be defined as the play of a 
man who has a natural genius for the game; that of Lawford, as the 
result of persistent practice. Renshaw’s style is as graceful as the 
performance is excellent; his hardest strokes are made without 
apparent effort, and he has a really wonderful aptitude for meeting 
new and sudden difficulties with equally new and unexpected displays of 
dexterity. Lawford, on the other hand, is an ungraceful player, and 
it is sheer industry and perseverance which have enabled him to reach 
his present high „standard of excellence. The matches of last y 
seemed to show that play from the base line had a slight perja 
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over volleying from the net. Mr. Renshaw won the Irish Champion- 
ship, it is true, but he wał defeated both at Prince’s, and again at 
Wimbledon ; and, in both these tournaments, the final ties were played 
almost entirely from the base line. On. Prince’s Ground, the final 
match was between Mr. Lawford and Mr. E. Lubbock; at Wimbledon, 
‘between the former gentleman and Mr. Hartley.. Better Lawn Tennis, 
.as. played from the base line, has, I suppose, never been seen than in 
these two matches, In the contest between Mr. Lubbock and Mr. 
‘Lawford there was one rally where the ball was returned over the net 
no less*than eighty-three times; and Mr. Hartley, who beat Mr. 
Lawford by three sets to one, is the best player from the base line 
which the game has yet produced. But this year there was an entire 
change of method in the play; and Mr. E. Lubbock and Mr. Hartley, 
not having marched with the times, were defeated with surprising ease 
and quickness. The victor this year of all the great matches has becn 
. Mr. W. Renshaw. He has retained the Irish Championship, he has 
won the Silver Cup at Prince’s, and he has wrested the Wimbledon 
Gold Cup from Mr. Hartley, after that gentleman had retained it for 
two years. Bant, over and above this, his victory at Wimbledon has been 
' far more than an ordinary victory. There are for this tournament some 
forty or fifty entries, and these are paired off by lots. Now, it might 
‘easily happen that an inferior player should live almost to the close of 
such a competition, because, in the drawing, he had the good fortune to 
be paired with antagonists weaker than himself. The players competent 
to cope with Mr. Renshaw.on anything like equal terms, can be counted 
on the fingers of a man’s hand. Exclusive of Mr. Hartley, they. are— 
Mr. E. Lubbock, Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Lawford, and Mr. Richardson ; 
and either by accident or arrangement, all these players, instead of 
contending against each other, were successively met and vanquished by 
Mr. Renshaw. Thus, he has not only won the Gold Cup, but in the 
‘process of doing so has actually met and defeated every possible com- 
petitor for that prize. This result is due mainly to his masterly 
volleying from the centre of the court. This is the latest modification 
which the game has undergone. I have already explained the weak- 
nesses inseparable from volleying close to the net. A player who, 
standing on the service line, can volley effectively from that position, 
geta the better of most of these. He is sufficiently distant from the 
rest, to give him time to get to a ball to his right or his left; it is, of 
course, very much more difficult to toss a ball over his head than when 
he took his stand close to the net; and a hard return from the base line 
striking his racquet, has a far greater -space for its rebound—the ' 
chance, therefore, of its being carried out of court, is greatly diminished. 
This change in tactics has rendered the playing of the game a far more 
delicate and difficult matter than it has evor been before. The “placing ” 
of every return has to be judged with the nicest accuracy, the object 
Bits £0 to return the ball that it ahall_be impossible for your eee to 
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return it without abandoning his central station on the service line. A 
hard, straight return from the back of thé court, rarely succeeds in 
accomplishing this if one’s adversary is at all skilled in volleying. Such 
a ball can be volleyed back with a swiftness which is nearly certain 
` to score an ace. The most effective stroke for routing a man standing 
on the service linc is a ball tossed in the air, so as to deacend almost 
perpendicularly a few paces behind the spot on which he stands. Not 
only must he run back to return such a stroke, but it is all but im- 
possible to volley it, except gently. Any attempt to put severity into 
such a volley, will in nine cases out of ten carry the ball far befond the’ 
base line. Consequently, the rallies in the great games of this year have 
had none of that monotonous character which belonged to the long 
drawn out contests of last year from the base lines. If not so pro- 
tracted as those, they have been much more exciting and diversified, con- 
sisting now of a rapid interchange of volleys from the service line; or, 
when one of the players had been dislodged from that vantage ground, of a 
series of endeavours on his part so to “ place” the ball that, driving 
his opponent back, he might recover the lost point of strength. The . 
player that is firmly planted in the centre of the court, on the service 
line, is tolerably certain to win the rally. 

Such is the new method of play which Mr. W. Renshaw has carried 
to so great perfection. Not only do his volleys surpass ‘those of 
other players in accuracy of placing and certainty of return, but he has 
two strokes which are, in a special sense, his own private property. 
They are his “half volleys,” and the returns, which have come to be 
known as “ Renshaw smashes.” A half volley, if properly managed, is 
a most effective return; a ball taken on the half volley flies back into 
an adversary’s court, with a most swift and perplexing spin upon.it; but 
to “ place” a half volley is, I think, the achievement most difficult to 
accomplish in Lawn Tennis. In fact, with the exception of W. 
Renshaw, I have never seen ea player who could be trusted to return a 
half volley so as to place it on some pre-determined spot. The “ Ren- 
shaw smash” is a stroke of a very different kind. It consists in taking 
on the volley a tossed ball, and beating it down on the ground with 
immense force. Most playors who attempt this stroke, merely send the 
ball fying miles out of court; W. Renshaw can do it three times out 
of four. I question if the “ Renshaw smash ” be intrinsically so diffi- 
cult a stroke to return as it looks. The force with which the ball is 
struck to the ground gives it also a long and high rebound, , thus 
allowing a cool and imperturbable player ample time in which to get at 
and return it. Such a player is Mr. Richardson; and I have seer him 
return one “ smash ” after another, until Renshaw, rendered frenzied and 
desperate, has “ smashed ” the ball out of court. - Mr. Woodhguse, too, 
in his contest at Wimbledon against Mr. Renshfw, returned three of 
those “smashes” in quick succession, ultimately scoring the ace. 
But if not intrinsically difficuly there can be nd question that the E 
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“ Renshaw smash ” is eminently demoralizing to the firmest and most 
composed players. It startles the mind, and dazzles the eye, so that 
the hand cannot execute what is required of it todo. How completely 
the game had been changed by this volleying from the service line was 
shown when Mr.-E. Lubbock and Mr. Hartley had to contend against 
Mr. Renshaw. At the close of last year, no names ‘stood higher. in 
the roll of Lawn Tennis players than those of these two gentleman,. 
and they are, beyond question, very admirable players, but they have 
neglected volleying. And the consequence was that Mr. Renshaw 
slaughteted them with ease and affluence by three sets to love. What 
an unlogked for falling-off was there! Many a Lawn Tennis player, 
whose reputation had been built up in the safe security of a country 
district by elaborate “cuttings” and similar obsolete devices, as he beheld 
° this instructive spectacle must have felt constrained to whisper to his 
own mind, “ I, too, am no better than a duffer; I cannot volley from 
the service line.” As a player from the base line, it is probable that 
Mr. Hartley is a more accomplished performer than Mr. E. Lubbock ; 
but the latter can volley to a certain extent; so that, while he made at 
times a good fight of his battle, the Champion of two years, who cannot 
volley at all, contrived to score only two games out of the entire three 
sets—a warning to all players vainly puffed up with the knowledge 
which edifleth not, to wit —Lawn Tennis played only found the base line. 
Mr. W. Renshaw I have already described as a player of genius. 
It is hard to conceive of any one being a greater adept at the game 
than he is; but one gentleman there is in London, who, if he 
chose to cultivate his powers, might wrest his ascendancy from the 
Wimbledon Champion. This is Mr. Swainson Akroyd, of the Maida- 
Vale Lawn Tennis Club. His natural gifts for playing the game are - 
more striking, perhaps, than even those of Mr. Renshaw. ‘Tall, active, 
and long in the arm, he has a reach which seems to oxtend to every 
corner of the court. He can volley, half volley, has a difficult service, 
and his back-handed play is incomparably the most severe I have ever 
seen. The ball is sent wishing across the net with a downward cut 
upon it, which keeps it from rising above an inch or two after it has 
touched the ground. But Mr. Swainson Akroyd is not sufficiently 
impressed with the moral obligation incumbent upon all Lawn Tennis 
Players to develop their powers to the utmost. He will plead, if 
exhorted to do so, that he has “ business in the City,’ or some such 
frivolous excuse ; as if Lawn Tennis were not the chief end and object of a 
man’s existence. This painfully mistaken viow of life hinders him from 
attaifling the certainty of play which is essential to success, and which 
is attainable only by constant practice. Leaving him, therefore, out of 
: the reckoning, after Mr. Renshaw, the moat accomplished players are’ 
Mr. Lawford and Mr.°Richardson. At the present moment these two 
a ne ee are a8 nearly equal as it is possible for two players to be. 
After the match at Wimbledon betweey Mr. Renshaw and Mr. Hartley, 
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Messrs. Richardson. and Lawford. played a match for a cup presented 
by Mr. Locker. In every game some one*must win ; and on this occa- 
sion victory remained with Mr. Richardson, after a most exciting struggle, 
and some of the finest Lawn Tennis | have ever seen. But the players 
Were so equal that there was not a bisque to. choose between them. 
Nevertheless, supposing that they do not change their respective 
methods of play, I believe that Mr. Richardson will be the superior of 
Mr. Lawford by this time next year. Mr. Lawford’s returns.are the 
more severe; but Mr. Richardson excels in placing and volleying : and itis 
by placing and volleying that, for the future, Lawn Tennis players 
must achieve success. The fourth place in the hierarchy of first-rate 
players belongs, in my opinion, to Mr. Woodhouse, of the West Mid- 
.dlesex Lawn Tenris Club; the fifth, to, Mr. E. Renshaw. Then comes a 
miscellaneous horde of what may be called “ good players ;” men who 
‘would be victoricus on most grounds, except when pitted against the 
five or six first-rate players. Chief among these is Mr. Jenkins, of the 
Maida Vale Lawn Tennis Club, æ very accomplished player, of whom 
it is difficult to aay why he does not stand in the first rank; Mr. Cole, 
.of the West Midclesex Lawn Tennis Club, who, if he would but acquire - 
the art of volleying, would find few men capable of beating him; Mr. 
Braddell, the Oxford University Champion; and Mr. G.- Law, who in 
the quite ‘inferior diversions of the cricket-field, allows his powers as a 
Lawn Tennis pleyer, to fost in him unused. Beyond the “good 
players,”. again, there is a vast multitude whom no man can number. 
This is the great army of. “duffers,” male and female, and who are 
the cause of much anguish and bitterness of spirit to the earnest and 
conscientious Lawn Tennis player. A writer in a weekly contemporary 
has described the “duffer’ with some vivacity, and in considerable 
detail ; and as the description has an unmistakable flavour of personal 
experience, I transcribe it here :— 

“The enjoyments of the Lawn Tennis party are of a chequered character. 
At such gatherings -here is certain tq be, in the shape af the duffer— 

. ‘The little speck in frut ' 
Whioh, ro g-inwards, ly moulders all’ = 

» The duffer is of various kinds. The most objectionable, perhaps, is he who, 
svith no proper eenas of the high duties to which he is being called, professes 
his willingness to “make up a set? This duffer is generally under an impression 
that the game is one which can be played at once by the light of Nature. ‘he 
success which attencs the strokes of one player rather than those of another, , 
he attributes to or inscrutable good. luck. He rarely gets within a foot of” 
the bell, end his functions as a player are: «almost exclusively linfited to 


beating the air with an unprofitable ce g The duffer can nearly, always 
be recognized at a garden party by e claborateness of his ‘get up.’ 

It has been sometimes conjectured that he regards a suit of ‘flannels’ 
as invested with magical properties, like-Mr. Tennyson’s ‘white samite, mystic, 
wonderful,’ end thos they impart skill and dexteritw to him who trears them. 
Ladies play a great deal at Lawn Tennis, and are nearly always duffers, though 
‘rarely of so objecyonable a as the masculine duffer. They are, for the 
most part, conscious of eg as sina indéed, more for the mke of 
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the costume than for the game—and exhibit a laudable desire to keep as muck. 
us possible out of the way of their partners. The masculine duffer will rarely 

t this self-sacrificing rôle. He will rush in where angels: would fear to 
foe regardless of the havoo he causes. Few ladies become good players at 
Lawn Tennis; or indeed, at any game, because so few ladies play for the sake of 
the game. They play for spectacular purposes, They are troubled with fears 
lest they should be growing too red in tho face. They won’t run, lest the action 
should.be ungraceful. A gentleman will shut hi up in a lonely and desolate 
court, and there, for hours, in the society of an unsympathetic marker, devote 
himself to ‘practise,’ until he has acquired the thing he is aiming at— 
Ste ttur ad astra. But there are few ladies hee by so conscientious 
a sense of the solemn responsibilities of Lawn Tennis. To the enthusi. 
astic player who pursues Lawn Tennis in an earnest and reverent spirit, 
the presence of the duffer, whether male or female,-is a grievous affliction. 
It is the aliquid amari welling up in a fountain of sweets—the abomina- 
tion of desolation standing in the place where it ought not. His feelings 
aro much injured by the reiterated incapacities of the duffer. But there are. 
also moments of consolation. “The duffer is awkward with his racquet. Not 
unfrequently, in striking at a ball he will smite the knuckles of bis left hand, 
causing himself to evince thereby lively manifestations of pain. At such moments 
the Lawn Tennis player foels that he is witnessing a solemn act of retributive. 
justice, and is cheered by the sight. Again, the duffer labours under an ir- 
remediable inability to judge of distance and direction. A ball coming at him at 
tho rate of fifty miles an hour, he generally concludes will never reach him, ‘unless 
he rushes pracipitately forward and reoeives it, bullet-wise, in the chest. After. 
accomplishing this feat, the duffer has, sometimes, been seen to gasp as if momen~ 
tarily breathless, A duffer gasping from the consequences of his own mis- 
conduct, is a spectacle solacing and full of refreshment to the earnest and 
reverent Lawn Tennis player.” i 


This description, it must be admitted, is somewhat acrid and unfair. 


‘Every player must be a duffer to begin with. And there are duffers and 


duffers. The forygoing is a description of the aggressive duffer who, - 
conceives himself to be a player before he has mastered the rudiments of 
the game. But there isa duffer of another kind—the duffer who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, hopes to get glory and honour at, 
Wimbledon and elsewhere. This is a man to be encouraged; and, for 
his bencfit, I will set down a few random hints on how to become a 
player, which, I trust, he will turn to better account than the tran- 
scriber has succeeded ‘in doing. The altogether indispensable requisite 
for success as a Lawn Tennis player is imperturbability of temperament. 
And this it is which the neophyte finds most difficult to acquire. He 
thinks ho will never reach a ball in time unless he rushes towards-it 
with such devouring speed, that the ball is ten feet behind him before he 
"has pulled up sufficiently to make the blow he intended. A player must, 
of course, move towards a fast-flying and distant ball with rapidity, but 
‘he ought to retain full control over his movements; and; above all things, 
he must be careful not to throw into his stroke any portion of the 
impetus derived from the preceding run. The balls which are hit out 
of court are mostly thase which have been struck after a long preceding 
run, and they are sent out of court because the player has not been 
able 'to pull up, and ceme to a stand before making bis stroke. In this 
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matter of imperturbability Mr. W. Renshaw is a model whieh all Lawn 

Tennis players should set up as their idda. If his antagonist in the 
opposite court suddenly vanished from sight in a blue flame, I am con- 

fident that this accomplished player would exhibit no outward sign of 

° emotion. It is, of caurse, given to few players to attain to this elevated 
standard of insensibility, but it should be their earnest endeavour io 
‘approximate thereto. 

Another rule which the inexperienced Lawn Tennis player should 
sedulously observe, is not to try for too much. The young Lawn Tennis 
player is, as a rule, a great deal too anxious to (as he calls it)" “ kill the 
ball.” He wants to make every return a difficult stroke. No lobs for 
him ; every return shall be made a couple of inches above the net, and, 
in point of celerity, resemble an express train. The consequence is that he 
does “ kill the ball” but almost invariably on the wrong side of the net. 
And here again he may learn a lesson from any of the eminent players 
I have mentioned in the foregoing pages. There is nothing more 
admirable in their play than the patience and self-restraint with which 
they are content not to make difficult returns, until they can do so with 
an almost complete assurance of decisive success. 

A third rule is never, if it can be avoided, to strike a ball on the re- 
bound while it is still on the rise. The proper timo to strike is when 
the ball has turned, and is on its way towards the ground. Then, what- 
ever “screw ” or “cut” may originally have been put upon the ball, has 
gone out of it, and its return is comparatively easy. There are times, 
of course, when a ball must be struck on the rise. In those cases, the 
ball should be tossed in the air, or the chances are that the mere force 
of the rebound, if it be sent straight back, will carry ft out of court. 

When the Lawn Tennis neophyte finds himself in a difficulty, his ten- 

' dency is to strike at the ball wildly, and as hard as he can. This is a fatal 
mistake. Generally, he misses the ball altogether, or, if he hits it, he 
does it with so much violence that it is carried far out of court. In 
most cases, a hard and swift stroke should be returned quietly and gently. 
The net is not far off, and a very gentle stroke suffices to carry a ball over 
it; while a ball thus lobbed over gives an almost irresistible temptation to 
the player in the opposite court to try if he cannot “kill” it; and he 
generally does so, but on Ais side of the net. ules, however, are by 
themselves powerless to lead men to excellence ‘in LA&wn Tennis, as in 


other things. A player must bring some things with him—the original ° 


gifts of Nature—before he can hope to play. If he has not an easy and 
flexible wrist ; if he cannot, almost as if by intuition, acquire the inde- 
* gcribable art of handling a racquet; if he has not a correct eye for the 
judgment of distance, he will never become a player. Even with all 
these advantages, he cannot hope greatly to excel, unless he has the 
opportunity of constantly playing with a better man than himself. There 
is nothing more fatal to progress in this game than to be the best player 
of the “set” to which you giiia belong. To this, in a great mea-, 
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sure, I attribute Mr. Hartley’s defeat at Wimbledon this year. Away up 
in Yorkshire, how was it posstble for him to find a foeman worthy of his 
- steel? The splendid play exhibited by Mr. W. Renshaw is the outcome 
of hundreds of hard battles with men of equal excellence with himself. 
But Mr. Hartley, instead of crossing swords week after week with players * 
like Lawford, Richardson, Woodhouse, Akroyd, and others, has probably. 

had nothing more formidable to contend with than a cohort of “duffers.” 

How, in such a case, was it possible for him to learn to volley from the ser-, 
vice line? The best player in a set almost unavoidably concsits himself 
to be a sfronger player than he is. He has acquired a thorough mastery 
of so much of the game as he has ever seen, and how is he to guess 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
his philosophy? It is a terrible awakening to such an one when he is ` 

brought for the first time into conflict with a first-rate player. Those | 
terribly severe returns which were wont to strike terror and confusion 
to the minds of the duffers with whom he has been wont to play, he 
finds to be neither severe nor terrible as matters now stand. In place 
of that easy and majestic supremacy which he had no difficulty in main- 
taining ‘in his own set, he finds himself sent flying from one end of the 
court to the other in a most hot, breathless, and undignified fashion. 
How changed, alas! from the man he had fondly imagined himself 
to be. 

“ From spur to piniis, a very star of tournament!” If a duffer— 
one of his habitual victims—should chance to be present while he is 
thus driven and tossed about under the domination of a superior will, 
the anguish of the experience may be said to reach its culminating 
point. The airy*dreams of his ambition tumble in ruins around him, 
and he feels inclined to cry aloud in bitterness of spirit, “I am a 
miserable duffer, and deeper than did plummet ever sound PI drown my 
racquet.” For a time he sinks into a state like the melancholy of 
Prince Hamlet; the earth becomes a pestilential congregation of vapours ; 
man delights not him, nor woman either. But he recovers gradually, 
and recommences Lawn Tennis, a sadder but a wiser man. 

Rosgrt D. Osporn. 


THE MILITANT TYPE OF SOCIETY. 


RECEDING chapters have prepared the way for framing conceptions 
P of the two fundamentally-unlike kinds of political organisation, 
proper to the militant life and the industrial life, respectively. It will 
be instructive here to arrange in coherent order those traits of the 
militant type already incidentally marked, and to join with them various 
dependent traits; and in the next chapter to deal in like manner with 
‘the traits of the industrial type. i 

During social evolution there has habitually been ẹ mingling of the 
. two. But we shall find that, alike in theory and in fact, it is possible 
to trace out with due clearness those opposite characters which dis- 
tinguish them in their respective complete developments. Especially is 
the essential nature of the organisation which accompanies chronic 
militancy, capable of being inferred 4 priori, and proved 4 posteriori to 
exist in numerous cases. While the essential nature of the organization 
accompanying pure industrialism, of which at present we have little 
experience, will be made clear by opposition; and such illustrations as 
exist of progress towards it will become recognirable. j 

In drawing conclusions two liabilities to error must be guarded 
against. We have to deal with societies compounded and re-com- 
pounded in various degrees; and we have to deal with societies which, 
differing in their stages of culture, have their organizations elaborated 
to different extents, We shall be misled, therefore, unless ourecom- 
parisons are such as take account of unlikenesses in size and in civilisa- 
tion. Clearly, characteristics of the militant type which admit of being 

- The references to authorities quoted in this article and a sucoseding one, will be 
given in the volume of which they are to form parts. Allusions mado in these artclos to 
matters not before the teader, must be understood as conseque on thar continuity with 
writings already published. 7 
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displayed by a vaat nation, may not admit of being displayed by a horde 
of savages, though this is equally militant. Moreover, as institutions 
take a long time to acquire their finished forms, it is not to be expected 
that all militant societies will display the structure appropriate to them 
in its completeness. Rather may we expect that in most cases it will 
be incompletely displayed. 

In face of these difficulties the best course will be to consider, first, 
what are the several traits which of necessity militancy tends to produce; 
and then,to observe how- far these traits are conjointly shown in past 
and present nations distinguished „by militancy. Having contemplated 
the society ideally organized for war, we shall be prepared to recognize 
in real societies the characters which war has brought about, ‘ 

For preserving its corporate life, a society is impelled to corporate 
action; and the preservation of its corporate Jife is the more probable 
in proportion as its corpurate action is the more complete. For pur- 
poses af offence and defence, the forces: of individuals have to be com- 
bined ; and where every individual contributes his force, the probability 
of saccess is greatest. Numbers, natures, and circumstances being 
equal, it is clear that of two tribes or two larger societies, one of which 
unites the actions of all its capable members while the other does not, 
the first will ordinarily be the victor. There must be an habitual sur- 
vival of communities in which militant co-operation is universal. 

This proposition approaches very nearly to a truism. But it is needful 
here, as a preliminary, clearly to recognize the truth that the social 
structure evolved by chronic-militancy, is one in which all men fit for ' 
fighting act in concert against other societies. Such farther actions as 
they carry on they can carry on separately ; but this action they must. 

_ Carry on jointly. 

A society’s power of self-preservation will be great in proportion as, 
besides the direct aid of all who can fight, there is given the indirect 
aid of all who cannot fight. Supposing them otherwise similar, those 
communities will survive in which the efforts of combatants are in the 
greatest degree seconded by those of non-combatants, In a purely 
militant society, therefore, individuals who do not bear arms have to’ 
spend their lives in furthering the maintenance of those who do. 
Whether, as happens at first, the non-combatants are exclusively the 
women ; or whether, as happens later, the class includes enslaved cap- 

e tives; or whether, as happens later still, it includes serfs; the implica- 
tion is the same. . For if, of two societies equal in other respects, the 
first wholly subordinates its workers in this way, while the workers 
in the second are allowed to retain for themselves the produce of their 
labour, or more of it than is needful for maintaining them; then in the 
‘second, the warriors, not otherwise supported, or supported less fully than 
they might else be, will have, partially to support themselves, and wilh 

' be so much the less availablé-for war purposes. Hepce in the struggle 
. for existence between such societies, it must usually happen that the first 
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will vanquish the second. The type of soçiety produced by survival of 

the fittest, will be one in which the fighting part includes all who can 

bear arms and be trusted with arms, while the remaining part serves 
. simply as a permanent commissariat, 

An obvious implication, of a significance to be hereafter pointed out, 
is that the non-combatant part, occupied in supporting the combatant 
part, cannot with advantage to the self-preserving power of the society, 
increase beyond the limit at which it efficiently fulfils its purpose. For, 
otherwise, some who might be fighters are superfluous workers; and the 
fighting power of the society is made less than it might be. Hence, in 
the militant type, the tendency is for the body of warriors to bear the 
largest practicable ratio to the body of workers. 

Given two societies of which the members arc all either warriors or 
those who supply the needs of warriors, and, other things equal, 
supremacy in war will be gained by that in which the efforts of all are 
most effectually combined. In open warfare joint action triumphs 
‘over individual action: Military history is a history of the successes 
of men trained to move and fight in concert. 

Not only must there be in the fighting part a combination such that 
the powers of its units may be concentrated, but there must be a com- 
bination of the subservient part with it. Ifthe two are so separated 
that they can act independently, the needs of the fighting part will not 
be adequately met. If to be cut off from a temporary base of opera- 
tions is dangerous, still more dangerous is it to be cut off from the 
permanent base of operations—namely, that constituted by the body of” 
non-combatants. This has to be so connected with the body of com- 
batants that its services may be fully available. Evidently, therefore, 
development of the militant type involves a close binding of the society. 
As the loose group of savages yields to the solid phalanx, so, other 
things equal, must the society of which the parts are but feebly held 
together, yield to one in which they are held together by strong bonds. 

But in proportion as men are compelled to co-operate, their self- 
prompted actions are restrained. By as much as the unit becomes 
merged in the mass, by so much does he lose his individuality as a 
unit. And this leads us to note the several ways in which evolution of’ 
the militant type entails subordination of the citizen. 

His life is not his own, but is at the disposal of his society. So long 
as he remains capable of bearing arms he has no alternative but to fight 
when called upon ; and, where militancy is extreme, he cannot return 
as a vanquished man under penalty of death. 

Of course, with this there goes possession of such liberty only as 
military obligations allow. He is free to pursue his private ends only 
when the society has no need of him ; and when it has need of him, his 


actions from hour to hour must conform, not to his own will, but to ` 


the public wL , 
So, too, with his property. Whether, as in “many cases, what he, 
AA 
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holds as private he so holgs by permission only, or whether private 
ownership is recognized, it remains true that in the last resort he is 
obliged to surrender whatevet is demanded for public use. 

riefly, then, under the militant type the individual is owned by the ` 
State. While preservation of the society is the primary end, preser- 
vation of each member is a secondary end—an end cared for chiefly as 

subserving the primary end, i 

` Fulfilment of these requirements, that there’ shall be complete corpo- 
rate actipn, that to this end the non-oombátant part shall be occupied 
in providing for the’ combatant’ part, that the entire aggregate shall be 
strongly bound together, and that the units composing it must have their 
individualities in life, liberty, and property thereby subordinated, pre- 
supposes a coercive instrumentality. No such union for corporate action 
can be achieved without a powerful controlling agency. On remembering 
the fatal results caused by division. of counsels in war, or by separation 
into factions in face of an enemy, we see that chronic militancy tends 
to develop a despotism ; since, other things equal, those societies will 
habitually survive in which, by its aid, the corporate action is made 
most complete. 

And this involves a system of centralisation. The trait made familiar 
to us by an army, in which under a commander-in-chief there are 
secondary commanders over large masses, and under these tertiary ones 

over smaller masses, and so on down fo the ultimate divisions, must 
charapterise the social organisation at large. A militant society must 
have a regulative structure of this kind, aince, otherwise, its corporate 
action cannot be made most effectual. Without such grades of govern- 
ing centres diffused throughout the non-combatant part as well as the 
combatant part, the entire forces of the aggregate cannot be promptly 

. put forth. Unless the workers aré wider a control akin to that which 
the fighters are under, their indirect aid cannot be insured in fall amount 
and with due quickness. 

And this is the form of a society characterized by status—a society, 
the members of which stand one towards another in succesive grades of 
subordination. From the despot down to the slave, all are masters of 
those below and subjects of those above. The relation of the ‘child to 
the father, of the. father to some superior, andso on up to the absolute 
head, is onein which the individual of lower status is at the mercy of 
one of higher status. 

_ Otherwise described, the process of militant organization is a process 
of regimentation, which, primarily taking place in the army, secondarily 
affects the whole community. 

The first indication of this we trace in the fact orerpylaes visible, 
that the military head grows into a civil head—mostly at onoe, and, in 
exceptional cases, at last, if militancy continues. Beginning as leader 
in war he becomes ruler in} peace ; and such‘ regulgtive policy as he 
«pursues in one sphere, he pursues, so far as conditions permit, in the 
other. Being, as the non-combatant part is, a permanent commissarist, 
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the principle of graduated subordination is gxtended to it. Its members 
come to be directed in a way like that in which the warriors are directed 
—not literally, since the dispersion of the one and the concentration 
of the other prevents exact parallelism; but, nevertheless, similarly in 
principle. Labour is carried on under coercive control; and super- 
-~ vision spreads everywhere. 

To suppose that a despotic military head, carrying out daily the in- 
herited traditions of regimental control as the sole form of government 
known to him, will not impose on the producing classes a, kindred 
control, is to suppose in him sentiments and ideas entirely foreign to his 
circumstances. 

The nature of the militant form of government will be further 
elucidated on observing that it is both positively regulative and nega- 
tively regulative. It does not simply restrain; it also enforces. 
Besides telling the individual what he shall not do, it tells him what he 
shall do. 

That the government of a fighting body is thus characterised needs 
no showing. Indeed, commands of the positive kind given to the 
soldier are more important than those of the negative kind: fighting is 
done under the one, while order is maintained under the other. But here 
it chiefly concerns us to note that not only the control of military life, 
but also the control of civil life, is, under the militant type of govern- 
ment, thus characterized. There are two ways in which the ruling 
power may deal with the private individual. It may simply limit his 
actions to those which he can carry on without aggression, direct or 
indirect, upon others ; in which case its action is negatively regulative. 
Or, besides doing this, it may prescribe the how, and the where, and 
the when, of his daily actions; may force him to do various things 
which he would not spontaneously do; may direct in greater or less 
detail his mode of living; in which case its action is positively regula- 
tive. Under the militant type this positively regulative action is wide- 
spread and peremptory. The civilian.is in a condition as much like that 
of the soldier as difference of occupation permits. 

And this is another way of expressing the truth that the fundamental 
principle of the militant type is compulsory co-operation.. While this 
is obviously the principle under which the members of the combatant 
body act, it no less certainly must be the principle acted upon through- 
out the non-combatant body, if military efficiency is to be great; since,* 
otherwise, the aid which the non-combatant body has to furnish cannot 
be insured. 

That binding together hy which the units of a militant society are 
made into an efficient fighting structure, tends to fix the position of 
each in rank, in occupation, in locality. ° 

In a graduated regulative organization there is resistance to change 
from a lower te a higher grade. Such change is made difficult by 
lack of the possessions needed for filling superior positions; and it ip 
made difficult by the opposition of those who already fill them, and can 
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` hold inferiors down. Preventing intrusion from below, these transmit 

their respective places and ranks to their descendants; and as the . 

‘principle of inheritance bécomes settled, the rigidity of the social 

structure becomes decided. Only where an “ egalitarian despotism” 

reduces all subjects to the same political status—a condition of decay 

rather than of development—does the converse state arise. . 

The principle of inheritance, becoming established in respect of the 
classes which militancy originates, and fixing’ the general functions of 
their members from generation to generation, tends’ eventually to fix 
also their special functions. ' Not only do men of the slave-classes and 
the artisan classes succeed to their respective positions, but thoy succeed 
to the perticular occupations carried on in them. This, which is a 

e working out of the tendency towards regimentation, is ascribable 
primarily to the fact that superiors, requiring from each kind of worker 
his particular product, have an interest in replacing him at death by a 
capable successor; while he, prompted to get aid in fulfilling of his 
tasks, has an interest in bringing up’a son to his own occupation : the 
will of the son “being powerless against these conspiring interests. 
Under the system of compulsory co-operation, therefore, the principle 
of inheritance, spreading through the producing organization, causes a 
relative rigidity in this also. 

And then a kindred effect is shown in the entailed restraints on 
movement from place to place. In proportion'as the individual is sub- 
ordinated in life, liberty, and property, to his society, it is needful that 
his whereabouts shall be constantly known. Obviously the relation of 
the soldier to his officer, and of this officer to his superior, is such that 
each must be ever at hand; and where the militant type is fully 
developed the like holds throughout the society. The alave cannot 
leave his appointed abode; the serf is tied to his allotment; -the master 
is not allowed tò absent himself from his locality without leave. 

So that the corporate action, the combination, the cohesion, the 
regimentation, which efficient militancy necessitates, imply a stracture 
` which strongly resists change. 
© A further trait of. the militant type, netataly accompanying the 
last, is that organizations other than those forming parts of the State- 
organization, are wholly or partially repressed. The public combina- 
tion occupying all fields, excludes private combinations. 

* For the achievement of complete corporate action, there must, as we 
have seen, be a centralized administration, not only throughout the 
combajant part, but throughout the non-combatant part; and if there 
exist unions of citizens which act independently, they in so far ‘diminish 
the range of this centralized administration. Any structures which 
are not parts of the Stgte-stracture, serve more or less ‘as limitations 

e to it, and stand in the way of the required unlimited subordination. 

If private: combinations are allowed to exist, it will be.on condition of 

submitting to an official regulation such as greatly restrains inde- 


=, 
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pendent ection ; and since private combinations thus officially regulated 
are inevitably hindered from doing things n6t conforming to established 
routine, and are so debarred from improvement, they cannot habitually 
thrive and grow. Obviously, indeed, such combinations formed on the 
principle of voluntary co-operation, are incongruous with the social 
type formed on the principle of compulsory co-operation. Hence the 
militant type is characterized by the absence, or comparative rarity, of 
bodies of citizens associated for commercial purposes, for propagating 
special religious views, for achieving philanthropic ends, &. 

Private combinations of one kind, however, are congruous’ with the 
militant type—the combinations, namely, which are formed for minor 
defensive or offensive purposes. We have, as examples, those which 
constitute factions, very general in militant societies; those which 
assume forms like the primitive guilds, serving'’for mutual protection ; 
and those which take the shape of.secret societies. Of such bodies 
it may be noted that they fulfil on a small scale ends like those which 
the whole society fulfils on a large scale—the ends of self-preservation, 
dr aggression, or both. And it may be further noted that these small 
included societies are organized on the same principle as the large 
including society—the principle of compulsory co-operation. Their 
governments are coercive: in some cases even to the extent of killing 
those of their members who are disobedient. 

A remaining fact to be noted is that a society of the militant type “~~ 
tends to evolve a self-sufficient sustaining organization. With its political 
autonomy there goes what we may call an economic autonomy. Evi- 
dently in proportion as it carries on frequent hostilities with surrounding 
societies, its commercial intercourse with them must be hindered or 
prevented: exchange of commodities can go on to but a slight extent 
between those who are continually fighting. A militant society must, 
therefore, to the greatest degree practicable, provide internally the 
supplies of all articles needful for carrying on the lives of its members. 
Such an economic State as that which existed during early feudal times, 
when, as in France, “the castles made almost all the articles usedinthem,” 
is a state evidently entailed on groups, small or large, which are in con- 
stant antagonism with surrounding groups. If there does not already 
exist within any group so circumstanced, an agency for producing some 
necessary article, inability to obtain it from without will lead to the 
establishment of an agency for obtaining it within. 

Whence it follows that the desire “not to be dependent on forei : 
is one appropriate to the militant type of society. So long as there is 
danger that the supplies of needful things derived from other cotntries 
will be cut off by the breaking out of hostilities, it is imperative that 
there shall be maintained a power of producing these supplies at home, 
and that to this end the required structures shal be maintained. Hence 
there is a manifest direct relation between militant activities and a pro- 
tectionist policy. 
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And now having noted the. traits which may. be expected to: 
establich themselves by survivals of the fittest during the struggle for, 
existence among societies, let us observe how these, traits are displayed 
in ‘actual societies, similar in respect of their militancy, but otherwise 

Of course, in small primitive groups, however warlike they may be, 
we must not look for more than rude outlines of the structure proper 
to the militant type. Being loosely aggregated, definite arrangement 
of their parts can be carried but to a small ertent. Still, so far as it“ ' 
goes, the evidence is to the point. The fact that habitually the fighting 
body is co-extensive with the adult male population, is so familiar that 
no illustrations are needed. An equally familiar fact is that the women, ` 
occupying a servile position, do all the unskiled labour, and bear the 
burdens; with which may be joined the fact that not unfrequently during 
war they carry the supplies, as in Asia among the Bhils and Khonds, 
as in Polynesia among the New Caledonians and Sandwich Islanders, 
as in America among the Comanches, Mundrucus, Patagonians: their 
office as forming the permanent commissariat being thus clearly shown. 
Woe see, too, that where the enslaving of captives has arisen, these also 
serve tb support and aid the combatant class; acting during peace as 
producers, and during war joining the women in attendance on the 
army, as among the New Zealanders, or, as among the Malagasy, beng * 
then exclusively the carriers of provisions, &e. Again, in these first 
stages, as in later stages, we are shown that private claims are, in the 
militant type, over-ridden by public claims. The life of each man is 
held subject to the needs of the group; and, by implication, his freedom 
of action is simflarly held. So, too, with his goods; as‘ instance the 
remark made of the Brazilian Indiana, that personal property, recognized 
but to a limited extent during peace, is scarcely at all recognised during 
war; and as instance Hearne’s statement concerning certain hyper- 
borean tribes of North America when about to make war, “ that pro- 
perty of every kind that could be of general use now ceased to be 
private.” ‘To which add the cardinal truth, once more to be repeated, 
that where no political subordination exists, war initiates it: Tacitly 
or overtly a chief is temporarily acknowledged ; and he gains permanent 
power if war continues. From these- beginnings of the militant type 
which small groupe show us, let us pass to its developed forms as shown 

-in larger groups. 

“ The army, or, what is’ nearly synonymous, the nation of ee ts 
to quote Burton’s words, furnishes us with a good example: 
excessive militancy being indicated by the fact that the royal a 
room is paved with skulls of enemies. Here the king is absolute, and 
is Tegardeg as supernatural in character—he is “the spirit;” and of 
course he is the religious head—he ordains the priests. He absorbs 
in himself all powers and all rights: “by the State-law of Dahome 

. all men are slaves to the oer He “is heir to all his 
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subjects ;” and he takes from living rubent whatever he likes. When 
we add that there is a frequent killing of Victims to carry messages to- 
the other world, as well as occasions on which numbers are sacrificed 
to supply deceased kings with attendants, we are shown that life, 
liberty, and property, are at the entire disposal of the State as repre- 
sented by its head. In both the civil and military organizations the 
centres and sub-centres of control are numerous. Names, very gene- 
rally given by the king and replacing surnames, change “with every 
rank of the holder;” and so detailed is the regimentation that “ the 
dignities seem interminable.” There are numerous sumptudry laws ; 
and, according to Waits, no one wears any other clothing or weapons 
than what the king gives him or allows him. Under penalty of 
slavery or death “no man must alter the construction of his house, 
sit upon a chair, or be carried on a hammock, or drink out of a 
glass,’ without permission of the king. f 

The ancient Peruvian empire, gradually established by the con- 
quering Yncas, may next be instanced. Here the ruler, divinely 
descended, sacred, absolute, was the centre of a system which | 
minutely controlled all life. His headship was at once military, 
political, ecclesiastical, judicial; and the entire nation was composed 
of those who, in the capacity of soldiers, labourers, and officials, were 
slaves to him and his deified ancestors. Military service was obli- 
gatory on all taxable Indians who were capable; and those of them 
who had served their prescribed terms, formed into reserve’, had then 
to work under State superintendence. The army having heads of ten, 
fifty, a hundred, five hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, had, besides 
these, its superior commanders of Ynca blood. The community at 
large was subject to a parallel regimentation: the inhabitants, 
registered in groups, being under the control of officers over tens, 
fifties, hundreds, and so on. And through these successive grades of 
centres, reports ascended to the Ynca governors of great divisions, 
passing on from them to the Ynca; while his orders descended 
“from rank to rank till they reached the lowest.” ‘There was an 
ecclesiastical organization similarly elaborate, having, for example, five 
classes of diviners; and there was an organization of spies to examine 
and report upon the doings of the other officers. Everything was 
under public inspection. There were village officers who overlooked 
the ploughing, sowing, and harvesting. When there was a deficiency , 
of rain, measured quantities of water were supplied by the State. 
Any who travelled without authority were punished as vagabonds; 
but for those who were authorized to travel for public purposes, *there 
were establishments supplying lodging and necessaries. “It was the 
duty of the decurions to see that the people were clothed ;” and the 
kinds of cloth, decorations, badges, &c., to be*worn by the different 
ranks were all prescribed. Besides this regulation of external life 
there was regulation of domestic life. The pedple were required to 
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“ dine and sup with open TA that the judges might be able to enter 
freely;” and these judges hàd to see that the house, clothes, furniture, 

&c., were kept clean and in order, and the children properly disciplined : 

those who mismanaged their houses being -flogged. Subject to this 
regulation, the people laboured to support this elaborate State-organi- 

sation. The political, religious, and military classes, throughout all 
their grades, were exempt from tribute; while the labouring clames, 
when ‘not serving in the army, had to yield up all produce beyond that ` 
required for their bare sustenance. Of the whole empire, one-third 
was allotted for supporting the State,-one-third for supporting the 
priesthood who ministered to the manes of ancestors, and the: remaining. 
third had to support the workers. Besides giving tribute by tilling 
the lands of the Sun and the King, the workers had to till the lands 
of the soldiers on duty, as well as those of the incapables. And they 
had also to pay tribute of clothes, shoes, and arms. Of the lands on 
which the people maintained themselves, the parts were apportioned to 
each man according to the size of his family. Similarly with the 
produce of the flocks. Such moiety of this in each district as was not 
required for supplying public needs, -was periodically shorn, and the 
wool divided by officials. These arrangements were in pursuance of 
the principle that “the private property of each man was held by 
favour of the Ynca, and according to their laws he had no other title © 
to it.” Thus the people, completely possessed by the. State in person, 
property, and labour, transplanted to this or that locality, as the Ynca 
directed, and, when not serving in the army, living under a discipline 
like that within the army, were units in a centralized regimented 
machine, moved throughout life to the greatest practicable extent by 
the Ynca’s will, and to the least practicable extent by their own wills. 
And, naturally, along with militant organization thus carried to its 
ideal limit, there went an almost entire absence of any other organiza- 
tion. They had no money; “they neither sold clothes, nor houses, 
-nor estates ;” and trade was represented among them by scarcely anye 
thing more than some bartering of articles of food. 

So far as accounts of it go, ancient Egypt presents us with phenomena 
allied in their general, if not in their special, characters. Its predominant 
militancy during its remotest unrecorded times, is sufficiently implied 

` by the vast population of slaves who toiled to build the pyramids ; and 
.its subsequent continued militancy we are shown alike by the boasting 
records of its kings, and the delineations of their triumphs on its temple- 
walls. Along with this form of activity we have, as before, the god- 
descended ruler, limited in his powers only by the usages transmitted 
from his divine ancestors, who was at once political head, high-priest, 
commander-in-chief; and supreme judge. Under him was a centralised 
organization, of which the civil part was arranged in classes and sub- 
classes as definite as were those of the militant part. Of the four great 
social: irae al soldiers, townsamen or traders and common 
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people, beneath whom came the slaves—the first contained more than a 
score different orders; the second, some half-dozen beyond those consti- 
tuted by military grades; the third, nearly a dozen; and the fourth, a 
still greater number. Though within the ruling classes the castes were 
not ao rigorously defined as to prevent change of function in successive 
generations, yet Herodotus and Diodorus state that industrial occupations 
descended from father to son: “ every particular trade and manufacture 
was carried on by its own craftsmen, and none changed from one trade 
to another.” How elaborate was the regimentation may be judged from 
the detailed account of the staff of officers and workers engaged in one 
of their vast quarries: the numbers and kinds of functionaries paralleling 
those of an army. To support this highly-developed regulative organi- 
zation, civil, military, and sacerdotal—an organization which held ex- 
clusive possession of the land—the lower classes laboured. “Overseers 
were set over the wretched people, who were urged to hard work more 
by the punishment of the stick than words of warning.” And whether 
or not official oversight included domiciliary visits, it at any rate went 
to the extent of taking note of each family. “ Every man was required 
under pain of death to give an account to the magistrate of how he 
earned his livelihood.” 

Take, now, another ancient society, which contrasted in sundry 
respects, shows us, along with habitual militancy, the assumption of 
structural traits allied in their fundamental characters to those thus far 
observed. I refer to Sparta. That warfare did not among the Spartans 
evolve a single despotic head, while in part due to causes which, as 
before shown, favour the developement of compound political heads, was 
largely due to the accident of their double kingship : tHe presence of two 
divinely-descended chiefs prevented’ the concentration of power. But 
though from this cause there continued an imperfectly centralized 
government, the relation of this government to members of the com- 
mupity was substantially like that of militant governments in general. 
Notwithstanding the serfdom, and in towns the slavery, of the Helots, 
and notwithstanding the political subordination of the Periœki, they all, 
in common with the Spartans proper, were under obligation to military 
service: the working function of the first, and the trading function so 
far as it existed, which was carried on by tho second, were subordinate 
to the militant fanction-with which the third was exclusively occupied. 
And the civil divisions thus marked re-appeared in the military divisions: . 
“at the battle of Platæa every Spartan hoplite had seven Helots, and 
every Pericki hoplite one Helot to attend him.” The extent to which, 
by the daily military discipline, prescribed military mess, and fixed con- 
tributions of food, the individual life of the Spartan was subordinated to 
the public demands, from seven years upwards, needs mentiop only to 
show the rigidity of the testraints which here, as elsewhere, the militant 
type imposes—restraints which were further shown in the prescribed age 
for marriage, the prevention of domestic life, the forbidding of industry 
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or any money-seeking occupation, the interdict on going abroad without 
leave; and the authorized censorship under which’ his days and nights 
were passed. There was fully carried out in Sparta the Gresk theory of 
society, that “the citizen belongs neither to himself nor to his' family, 
but to his city.” So that though in this exceptional’ case ¢hronie 
militancy was prevented ‘from developing a supreme head, owning the 
individual citizen in body and estate, yet it developed an casentially 


identical relation between the community as a wholé and its units. The f 


communjty exercising its power through a compound-head instead, of 
through a simple head, completely enslaved the individual. While 
the lives and labours of the Helots ‘were devoted exclusively to 
the support of those who formed the militant organisation, the lives 
and labours of those who formed the militant organization were ex- 
clusively devoted to the service of the Siate: they were slaves with 
a difference. ; 

Of modern illustrations that furnished by Russia will suffice. Here, 
again, with the’wars which effected conquests and consolidations, came 
the development of the victorious commander into the absolute ruler, 


a 


— 


who, if not divine by alleged origin, yet acquired something Hke divine - 


prestige. “All men are equal before God, and the Russians’ God is the 
Emperor,” says De Custine: “the supreme governor is so raised above 
earth, that he sees no difference between the serf and the lord.” Under 
the strees of Peter the Great’s wars, which, as the nobles complained, 
took them away from their homes, “not, as formerly, for a single 


campaign, but for long years,” they became “servants of the State, ' 


without privileges, without dignity, subjected to corporal punishment,- 


and burdened with onerous duties from which there was no escape.” 
“Any noble who refused to serve [ ‘the State in the Army, the Fleet, or 
- the Civil Administration, from boyhood to old age’ was not only 
deprived of his estate, as in the old times, but was declared to be a traitor, 
and might be condemned to capital punishment. ”- “Under Peter,” says 
Wallace, “all offices, civil and military,” were “arranged in fourteen 
classes or ranks ;” and he “ defined the obligations of each with micro- 
scopic minuténess. After his death the work was carried on in the same 
spirit, and the tendency reached its climax in the reign of Nicholas.” 
In the words of De Custine, “ the tchinn [the name for this organisation } 
is a nation formed into a regiment; it is the military system applied. to 
- all classes of society, even to those who never go to war.” With this 
universal regimentation in structure went a regimental discipline. The 
conduct of life was dictated to the citixens at large in the same way as 
to soldiers. In the reign of Peter and his successors, domestic enter- 
tainments were appointed and regulated ; the people were compelled to 
- change their costumes; the clergy to cut off their beards; and even the 
harnessing of horses was according to pattern. Occupations were con- 
trolled to the exten} that “no boyard could enter any profession, or 
forsake it when embraced, or retire from public to private life, or dispose 
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of his property, or travel into any foreign bunty, without the permission 
of the Czar.” This omnipresent rule is well expræsed in the close of 
certain rhymes, for which a military officer was sent to Siberia :— 
“Tout se fait par ukase ici ; 
O’est par ukase que l’on voyage, 
C'est par ukazo que l'on rit.” 

Taking thus the existing barbarous society of Dahomey, formed of 
negroes, the extinct semi-civilised empire of the Yncas, whose subjects 
were remote in blood from these, the ancient Egyptian empire peopled 
by yet other races, the community of the Spartans, again unlike in the 
type of its men, and the existing Russian nation made up of Slavs and 
Tartars, we have before us cases in which such similarities of social 
structure as exist, cannot be ascribed to inheritance of a common 
character by the social units. The immense contrasts between the 
populations of theee several societies, too, varying from millions at the 
one extreme to thousands at the other, negative the supposition that 
their common structural traits are consequent on size. Nor can it be 
supposed that likenesses of conditions in respect of climate, surface, soil, 
flora, fauna, or likenesses of habits caused by such conditions, can have 
had anything to do with the likenesses of organization in these societies; 
for their respective habitats present numerous marked unlikenesses. 
Such traits as they one and all exhibit, not ascribable to any other cause, 
must thus be ascribed to the habitual militancy characteristic of them all. 
The results of induction alone would go far to warrant this ascription; 
and it is fully warranted by their correspondence with the results of 
deduction, as set forth above. — 

‘Any remaining doubts must disappear on observing how continued 
militancy is followed by further development of the militant organization. 
Three illustrations will suffice. 

When, during Roman conquests, the tendency for the successful general 
to become despot, repeatedly displayed, finally took effect— when the title 
imperator, military in its primary meaning, became the title for the civil 
ruler, showing us on a higher platform that genesis of political headship 
out of military headship visible from the beginning—when, as usually 
happens, an increasingly-divine character was acquired by the civil ruler, 
as shown in the assumption of the sacred name Augustus, as well as in 
the growth of an actual worship of him; there simultaneously became 
more pronounced those farther traits which characterize the militant 
type in its developed form. Practically, if not nominally, the other 
powers of the State were absorbed by him. In the words of Duruy, 
he had— . $ 
“ The right of proposing, that is, of making, laws; of receiving and trying 
appeals, t¢., the supreme jurisdiction; of arresting by the tribunitian veto every 
measure and every sentence, t.¢., of putting his will ineopposition to the laws and 
magistrates; of summoning the senate or the people and presiding over it, i.e., 
of direoting the electoral assemblies as he thought fit. , And these prerogatives 


he will have not for a single year but for life; not in Rome only... , 
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but throughout the empire; nf shared with ten colleagues, but gravas by 
himself alone; lastly, withou® any account to render, mnce he never resigns 
_ his office.” 


Along with these changes went an increase in the number and definiteness 
of social divisions. The Emperor— 

“Placed between himself and the masses a multitude of people regularly 
classed by categories, and piled one above the other in such a way that this 
hierarchy, preasing with all its weight upon the masses underneath, held the 
people and factious individuals powerless, What remained of the old patrician 
` nobility ad the foremost rank in the city; . . . . below it came the senatorial 
nobility half hereditary; below that the monied nobility or equestrian order— 
three aristocracies superposed. . ‘The sons of senators formed a class 
intermediate between, the senatorial and the equestrian order..... In the: 
second century the senatorial families formed an ney nobility with 


privileges.” 
- At the same time the administrative organization Was greatly extended 
and complicated. 


“ Augustus created a large number of new offices, as the superintendence of 
public works, roads, aqueducts, the Tiber-bed, distribution of corn to the 
people. .. .. He also created numerous offices of procurators for the financial 
administration of the empire, and in Rome there were 1,060 municipal officers.” 


The structural character proper to an army spread in a double way: 
military officers acquired civil functions and functionaries of a civil kind 
became partially military. The magistrates appointed by the Emperor, 
tending to replace those appointed by the people, had, along with their 
civil authority, military authority; and while “under Augustus the 
prefects of the pretortum were only military chiefs, .... they gradually 
possessed themselves of the. whole civil authority, aad finally became, 
after the Emperor, the ‘first personages in the empire.” , Moreover, the 
governmental structures grew by incorporating bodies of functionaries 
_ who were before independent. “In his ardour to organize everything, 
he aimed at regimenting the law itself, and made an official magistracy 
„of that which had always been a free profession.” To enforce the rule 
of this extended administration, the army was made permanent, and 
subjected to severe discipline. With the continued growth of the 
regulating and coercing organization, the drafts on producers increased; 
and, as was shown by extracts in a previous chapter concerning the Boman 
régime in Egypt and in Gaul, the working part of the community was 
reduced more and more to the form of a permanent commissariat, In 
Italy*the condition eventually arrived at was one in which vast tracts 
were. intrusted to freedmen, whose only consideration was how to 
cultivate the land with the least possible expense, and how to extract 
from their labourers the greatest amount of work with the smallest 
quantity ‘of food.” ž à 
An example under our immediate observation may next be taken— 
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that of the German Empire. Such traits of the militant type in Germany 
as were before manifest, have, since the*late war, become still more 
manifest. The army, active and passive, including officers and attached 
functionaries, has been increased by about 100,000 men; and changes 
in 1875 and 1880, making certain reserves more available, have practi- 
cally caused a further increase of like amount. Moreover, the smaller 
German States, having in great part surrendered the administration of 
their several contingents, the German army has become more con- 
solidated; and even the armies of Saxony, Wirtemberg, and Bavaria, 
being subject to Imperial supervision, have in so far ceased to be 
independent. Instead of each year granting military supplies, as had 
been the practice in Prussia before the formation of the North German 
Confederation, the Parliament of the Empire was, in 1871, induced to 
vote the required annual sum for three years thereafter; in 1874 it did 
the like for the succeeding seven years; and again in 1880 the greatly 
increased amount for the augmented army was authorized for the seven 
years following: steps obviously surrendering popular checks on Imperial 
power. Simultaneously, military officialism has been in two ways re- 
placing civil officialism. Subaltern officers are rewarded for long 
services by appointments to civil posts—local communes being forced to 
give them the preference to civilians; and not a few members of the 
higher civil service, and of the universities, as well as teachers in the 
public schools, having served as “ volunteers of one year,” become com- 
missioned officers of the Landwehr. During the struggles of the 
so-called Kulturkampf, the ecclesiastical organization became more 
subordinated by the political, Priests suspended by bishops were 
maintained in their offices; it was made penal for a clergyman publicly 
to take part against the Government ; a recalcitrant bishop had his salary 
stopped ; the curriculum for ecclesiastics was prescribed by the State, and 
examination by State-officials required ; church discipline was subjected 
to State-approval; and a power of expelling rebellious clergy from the 
country was established. Passing to the industrial activities we may 
note, first, that through sundry steps, from 1878 onwards, there has been 
a progressive transfer of railways into the hands of the State; so that, 
partly by original construction (mainly of lines for military purposes), 
and partly by purchase, three-fourths of all Prussian railways have been 
made Government property ; and the same percentage holds in the other 
German States: the aim being eventually to make them all Imperial. 

‘frade interferences have been extended in various ways—by protectionist 
tariffs, by revival of the usury laws, by restrictions on Sunday [abour. 

Through its postal service the State has assumed industrial functions— 
presents acceptances, receives money on bills of exchange that are due, 
as also on ordinary bills, which it gets receipted; and, until stopped by 
shopkeepers’ protests, undertook to procure books¢rom publishers. Lastly 
there come the measures for extending, directly and indirectly, the control 
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over popular life. On the, one hand there are the laws under which, 
up to the middle of last year, 224 socialist societies have been closad, 
180 periodicals suppressed, 817 books, &c., forbidden, and: under which 
sundry places have been reduced ‘to ipata stato of siege. On the 
other hand may be named Prince Bismarck’s scheme for re-establishing 
guilds (bodies which by their regulations coerce their members), and his 
scheme of State-insurance, hy the help of which the artisan would in a 
considerable degree have his hands tied. Though these measures have not 
been carried in the forms proposed, yet the proposal of them sufficiently 
shows the general’ tendency. In all which changes we see progress 
towards a more integrated structure, towards increase of the militant 
part as compared with the‘industrial part, towards the replacing of 
civil organization by military organization, towards the strengthening 
of restraints over the individual and regulation of his life in greater 
detail. 

The remaining example to be named is that furnished by our own 
society since the revival of military activity—a revival which has of 
late been so marked that our illustrated papers are, week after week, 
occupied with little else than scenes of warfare. Already in the first 
volume of “ The Principles of Sociology,” I have pointed out many ways 
jn which the system of compulsory co-operation characterizing the 
militant type, has been trenching on the system of voluntary co-operation 
characterizing the industrial type; and since those passages, appeared 
(July, 1876), other changes in the same direction have taken place. 
Within the military organisation itself, we may note the increasing 
assimilation of the volunteer forces to the regular army, now going to 


the extent of a°movement for making them available abroad, so that’ 


instead of defensive action for which they were created, they can be 
used for offensive action; and we may also note that the tendency shown 
‘in the army during a past generation to sink the military character 
whenever possible, by putting on civilian dresses, is now checked by an 
‘order to officers in garrison towns. to wear their uniforms when off duty, 
as they do in more militant countries. Whether, since the date named, 
usurpations of civil functions by military men (which had in 1878-4 
gone to the extent that there were 97 colonels, majors, captains, and 
` lieutenants employed from time to time as inspectors of science and art 
classes) have gone farther I cannot say; but there ‘has been a manifest 
extension of the military spirit and discipline among the police, with the 
effect. that, wearing helmet-shaped hats, beginning to carry revolvers, 
and looking on themselves as half soldiers, they have come to speak of 
the people as “civilians,” and in some cases exercise over “civilians” 

an inspection of a ‘military kind; as instance, the chief of the Birmingham 


police, Major Bond, whose subalterns track home men who are unsteady , 


) 


from drink but quiet, and prosecute them next morning; or as instance - 


the regulation by policemen’s commands of the conflicting streams of 
e vehicles in the London streets. To an increasing enteng the executive 
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has been over-riding the other govarnmentab agencies; as in the Cyprus 
business, and as in the doings of the Indian Viceroy under secret 
instructions from home. In various minor ways are shown endeavours 
to free officialism from popular checks; as in the desire expressed in the 
House of Lords that the hanging of convicts in prisons, entrusted entirely 
to the authorities, should have no other witnesses; and as in the advice 
given by the late Home Secretary (on May 11, 1878) to the Derby 
Town Council, that it should not interfere with the chief constable (a 
military man) in his government of the force under him—a step towards 
centralizing local police control in the Home Office. Simultaneously 
we see various actual or prospective extensions of public agency, replacing 
, Or restraining private agency, There is the “endowment of research,” 
"which, already partially carried out by a Government fund, many wish to. 
carry further; there is the proposed Act for establishing a registration of” 
authorized teachers; there is the Bill which provides central inspection 
for local public libraries; there is the scheme for compulsory insurance— 
a scheme showing us in an instructive manner the way in which the 
regulating policy extends itself: compulsory charity having generated 
improvidence, there comes compulsory insurance as a remedy for the 
improvidence. Other proclivities towards institutions belonging to the 
militant type are seen in the increasing demand for some form of pro- 
tection, and in the lamentations uttered by the “society papers” that 
duelling has gone out. Nay, even through the party which by position 
and function is antagonistic to militancy, we see that militant discipline - 
is spreading; for the caucus-system, established for the better organization 
of liberalism, is one which necessarily, in a greater or less degree, 
centralizes authority and controls individual action. 

Besides seeing, then, that the traits to be inferred à priori as 
characterizing the militant type, constantly exist in societies which 
are permanently militant in high degrees, we also see that in other 
societies increase of militant activity is followed by development of such 
traits. 

In some places I have stated, and in other places implied, that a 
necessary relation exists between the structure of a society and the 
natures of its citizens. Here it will be well to observe in detail the 
characters proper to, and habitually exemplified by, the members of a 
typically militant society. 

Other things equal, a society will be successful in war in proportion 
as its members are endowed with bodily vigour and courage. And, on 
the average, among conflicting societies there will be a survival. and 
spread of those in which the physical and mental powers called for in 
battle, are not only most marked but also most honoured. Egyptian 
and Assyrian sculptures and inscriptions, show us that prowess «vas the 
thing above all others thought most worthy of record. Of the words 
good, just, &c., as used by the ancient Greeks, Grote remarks that they 
“signify the man of birth, wealth, influence and daring, whose arm is e 
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" strong to destroy or to protect, whatever may be the turn of his moral 


sentiments; while the opposite epithet, bad, designates the poor, lowly, 
and weak, from whose dispositions, be they ever so virtuous, society has 
little to hope or to fear.” In the identification of virtue -with bravery 
among ‘the Romans, we have a like implication., During early turbulent 
times ‘throughout Europe, the-knightly character, which was the honour- 
able’ character, primarily included fearlesspem : lacking this, good 
qualities were of, no account; but with this, sins of many kinds were 
condoned, 

Tf, among antagonist groups ‘of primitive men, some tolerated: ‘more 
than others the killing of their members—if, while some always retaliated 
others did hot, those which, did not retaliate, continually aggressed on 
with impunity, would either gradually disappear or have to take refuge 
in undesirable habitats. Hence there is a survival of the unforgiving. 
Further, the lex talionis, primarily arising between antagonist groups, 
becomes the law within the group; and chronic feuds between component 
families and clans, everywhere proceed upon the general principle of life 
for life. Under’ the militant régime revenge becomes a virtue, and failure 
to revengé a‘ disgrace, Among the Fijians, who foster anger in their 
children, it is not infrequent for a man to commit suicide rather than 
dive under an insult—rather than submit to an unavenged i injury; ` and 
in other cases the dying Fijian bequeaths the duty,of inflicting vengeance 
to his children. This sentiment and resulting practices we trace, among 


-peoples otherwise wholly alien, ‘who are, or have been, actively militant. 


In thé remote Fast may be instanced the Japanese. They are taught 
thet “with the slayer of his father a man may not live under the same 
heaven; against the slayer of his brother a man must never have to go 
home to fetch a weapon; with the slayer of his friend a man may not ' 
live in'the same State.’ And in the West may be instanced Prance 


l . daring feudal days, when the relations of one killed or injured were 


Tequired by custom to retaliate on any relations of the offender—even 


- those living at a distance and knowing nothing of the matter. Down 


even to the time of the Abbé Brantéme the spirit was such that that 
-ecclesiastic, bequeathing to his nephews the duty of avenging any 
unredressed wrongs-done to him in his old age, says of himself—“I may 


“boast, and I thank God for it, that I never received an injury without 


Ybeing revenged on the auther of it.” That, where militancy is active, 
wevenge, private as well as public, becomes a-duty, is well shown at the 
present time among the Montenegrins—a people who have been at war 
with the Turks for centuries. “ Dans le Montenegro,” says Boué, “on 
dira d'un homme d’une natrie [clan] ayant tué un individu d’une autre: 
Cette natrie nous doit une téte, et il faut que cette dette soit acquitté, 
car qui ng se venge pas ne se sancitie pas.” 

Where activity in flestroying enemies is chronic, destruction will 
become a source of pleasure; where success in subdajng fellow-men is 


above ee honoured, there will arise delight in the forcible exercise 
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of mastery; and with pride in spoiling the vanquished, will go disregard 
for the rights of property at large. As it is incredible that men should 
be courageous in face of foes and cowardly in face of friends, so it is 
incredible that the other feelings fostered by perpetual conflicte abroad 
should not come into play at home. We have just seen that with the 
pursuit of vengeance outside the society, there goes the pursuit of 
vengeance inside the society; and whatever other habits of thought and 
action constant war necessitates, must show their effects in the social life 
at large. Facts from various places and times prove that in militant 
‘societies the claims to life, liberty, and property are little regarded. The 
Dahomans, warlike to the extent that both sexes are warriors, and by 
whom slave-hunting invasions. are, or were, annually undertaken “to 
furnish funds for the royal exchequer,” show their bloodthirstiness by 
their annual “customs,” at which multitudinous victims are publicly 
slaughtered for the popular gratification. The Fijians, again, highly 
militant in their activities and type of organization, who display their 
tecklessness of life not only by killing their own people for cannibal 
‘feasts, but by destroying immense numbers of their infants and by 
sacrificing victims on trivial occasions, such as launching a new cance, 
so much applaud ferocity that to commit a murder is a glory. Early 
records of Asiatics and Europeans show us the like relation. What 
accounts there are of the primitive Mongols, who, when united, massacred 
western peoples wholesale, show us a chronic reign of violence, both 
within and without their tribes; while domestic assassinations, which 
from the beginning have characterised the militant Turks, continue to 
characterize them down to our own day. In proof that it was so with 
the Greek and Latin races, it suffices to instance. the ‘slaughter of the 
two thousand helots by the Spartans, whose brutality was habitual, and 
the murder of large numbers of suspected citizens by jealous Roman 
‘emperors, who also, like their subjects, manifested their love of blood- 
shed in their arenas. That where life is little regarded there can be but 
` dittle regard for liberty, follows necessarily : those who do not hesitate 
to end another’s activities by killing him will still less hesitate to restrain 
his activities by holding him in bondage. Militant savages, whose 
captives, when not eaten, are enslaved, habitually show us this absence 
of regard for fellow-men’s freedom, which characterizes the members of 
militant societies in general. How little, under the militant régime, 
more or less markedly displayed in all early historic societies, there was 
any sentiment against depriving men of their liberties, is sufficjently 
shown by the fact that even in the teachings of primitive Christianity 
there was no express condemnation of slavery. Naturally the like ‘holds 
with the right of property. Where mastery established by force is 
honourable, claims to posseasion by the weaker are likely to, be little 
respected by the stronger. In Fiji it is considertd chief-like to seize a 
subject’s goods; and theft is virtuous if undiscovered. In Dahomey the 

king “squeezes” any one as goon as he acquires property. Among the 
` B B2 ° 
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Spartans “the ingenious acid accea pilferer gained applause witir 
his booty.” In medisval Europe with perpetual robberies of one 
society by another there went perpetual robberies within each society.- 
Under the Merovingians “ the murders and crimes it [“ The Ecclesiastical 
History of the Franks’’] relates have almost all for their object the posses- 
sion of the treasure of the murdered persons ;” and under Charlemagne- 
plunder by officials was chronic: the moment his back was turned “ the 
provosts of the king appropriated the funds intended to furnish food and. 
clothing for the artisans.” 

Where warfare is habitual, and the required qualities most needful. 
and therefore most honoured, those whose lives do not display them 
are treated with contempt, and their occupations regarded as dishonour- 
able. . In early stages labour is the business of women and of slaves— 
ı conquered men and the descendants of conquered men; and trade of 
every kind, carried on by subject classes, long continues to be identified 
with lowness of origi and nature. In Dahomey, “agriculture is 
despised because slaves are employed init.” “The Japanese nobles 
and placemen, even of secondary rank, entertain a sovereign contempt’ 
for traffic.” Of the ancient Egyptians Wilkinson says, “ their prejudices. 
against mechanical employments, as far as regarded the soldier, were 
equally strong as in the rigid Sparta.” “ For trade and commerce the 
(ancient) Persians were wont to express extreme contempt,” writes 
Rawlinson. The progress of class differentiation which accompanied 
the conquering wars of the Romans, was farthered by establishment of 
the rule that it was disgraceful to take money for work, and also by 
the law forbidding senators and senators’ sons from engaging in specu- 
lation, And how great has been the scorn expressed by the militant 
classes for the trading classes throughout Europe down to quite recent 
times, needs no showing. 

That there may be willingness to risk life for the benefit of the 
society, there must be much of the feeling called patriotism. Though 
the belief that it is glorious to die for one’s country cannot be regarded 
as essential, since mercenaries fight without it; yet it is obvious that ’ 
-such a belief must conduce greatly to success in war; and that entire 
absence of it must be so unfavourable to offensive and defensive action 
that failure and subjugation will, other things equal, be likely to result. 
Hence the sentiment of patriotism will be established by the survival 
of societies the members of which are most characterited by it. 

With this there needs to be united the instinct of obedience. The 
possibility of that united action by which, other things equal, war is 
made ‘successful, depends on the readiness of individuals to subordinate 
their. wills to the will of a commander or ruler. Loyalty is essential 
In early stages the manifestation of it is but temporary, as among the 
Araucanians who, ordinarily showing themselves “repugnant to all 
subordination, are then (when war’ is impending) prompt to obey, and 
submissive to the wilf of their military sovereign X: appointed for ‘the 
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occasion. And with development of thee militant type this sentiment 
becomes permanent. Thus, Erskine tells us that the Fijians are intensely 
Joyal: men buried alive in the foundations of a king’s house, considered 
themselves honoured by being so sacrificed; and the people of a slave 
district “said it was their duty to become food and sacrifice for the 
chiefs.” So in Dahomey there is felt for the king “a mixture of love 
and fear, little short of adoration.” In ancient Egypt egain, where 
“ blind obedience was the oil which caused the harmonious working of 
the machinery ” of social life, the monuments on every side-show with 
wearisome iteration the daily acts of subordination—of slaves and others 
to the dead man, of captives to the king, of the king to the gods. 
Though for reasons already pointed oyt, chronic war did not generate 
jn Sparta a supreme political head, to whom there could be shown æ 
‘implicit obédience, yet the obedience shown to the political agency 
which grew up was profound: individual wills were in all things sub- 
„ordinate to the public will expressed by the established authorities. In 
primitive Rome, too, in the absence of a divinely-descended King to 
whom submission could be shown, there was submission to an appointed 
king, qualified only by expressions of opinion on spocial occasions; and 
the principle of absolute obedience slightly mitigated in the relations 
~of the community asa whole to its mg agency, was unmitigated 
within its component groups. And that throngkout European history, 
alike on small and on large scales, we see the sentimémof loyalty domi- 
nant where the militant type of structure is pronounced, is etruth that 
will be admitted without detailed proof. ares 

From these conspicuous traits of Nature let us tyrn to certain cori- 
sequent traits which are less conspicuous, and which have results of less 
manifest kinds. Along with loyalty naturally goes faith—-the two 
‘being, indeed, scarcely separable. Readiness to obey the commander 
in war, implies belief in his military abilities; and readiness to obey 
him during peace, implies belief that his abilities extend to civil affairs 
also. Imposing on men’s imaginations, each new conquest augments 
his authority. There come more frequent and more decided evidences 
of his regulative action over men’s lives; and these generate the idea 
that his power is boundless. Unlimited faith in governmental agency 
is fostered. Generations brought up under a system which controls 
all affairs, private and public, tacitly assume that affairs can only thus 
be controlled. Those who have experience of no other régime become 
unable to’ imagine any other régime. In such societies as that of 
ancient Peru, for example, where, as we have seen, regimental rule was 
universal, there were no materials for framing the thought of an indus- 
trial life spontaneously carried on and spontaneously regulated. 

By implication there results repression of individual initiative, and a 
consequent lack: of private enterprise. In proportion as an army 
becomes organited, it is reduced to a state in which the independent 
action of its members is forbidden. And in proportion as regimens 
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tation pervades the society*at large, each member of it, directed or 
restrained at every turn, has little or no power of conducting his. 
business otherwise than by established routine. Slaves can do only 
what they are told by their mastera ; their masters cannot do anything: 
that is unusual without official permission ; and no permission is to be: 
obtained from the local authority until superior authorities through: 
their ascending grades have been consulted. Hence the mental state- 
generated is that of passive acceptance and expectancy. Where the 
militant type is fully developed, everything must be done by public- 
agencies; not only for the reason that these occupy all spheres, but. 
for the further reason that did they not occupy them, there would: 
arise no other agencies: the prompting ideas and sentiments havi 
been obliterated. : : ea = 
There must’ be added a concomitant influence on the intelle<inal 
nature, which co-operates with the moral influences just naméq. ` Per. 
ae causation is alone recognised, and the- conception of impersonal 
causation is prevented from developing. The primitive man has no 
a ae in the modern sense.. The ony agents included in his. 
peed things are living persons agd” the ghosts of dead persona. 
eas occurrences, togethetyith those usual ones liable to- 
variation, he ascribes to m ernatural beings. And this system of 
ree RA SUrVIYe™ through early stages of civilization ;. as we see, 
4 example, am ong the Homeric *Greeks, by whom wounds; deaths, 
anc escap”, in battle, were ascribed to the enmity or the aid of the- 
800" “and by whom good and bad acta were held to be divinely 
“prompted. Continuance and development of militant forms and 
activities maintains this way of thmking. In the first place it 
indirectly hinders the discovery of causal relations. The sciences grow 
out of the arts—begin as generalizations of truths which practice of 
‘the arts makes manifést. In proportion as processes of’ production 
multiply in their kinds and incréase in their complexities, more 
numerous uniformities come to be recognised; and the ideas of 
‘ necessary relation and physical cause arise and develop. Consequently, 
by discouraging industrial progress, militancy checks the replacing of 
ideas of personal agency by ideas of impersonal agency. In the second 
place, it does the like by direct repression of intellectual culture.. 
Naturally, a life occupied m acquiring knowledge, like a life occupied 
in industry, is regarded with contempt by a people devoted to war. 
The Spartans clearly exemplified this relation in ancient times; and 
it was*again exemplified during feudal ages in Europe, when learning ` 
was scorned as proper only for clerks and the children of mean people. 
And obviously, in proportion as warlike activities are antagonistic to 
the advance of sciences they further ‘retard that’ emancipation ‘from 
‘primitive ideas which ends in recognition'of natural uniformities. In 
the third place, and chiefly, the effect in question is produced by the 
tonspicuous and perpetual experience of personal agency which the 
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militant régime yields. In the army, fnom the commander-in-chief 
down to the private undergoing dril, every movement is directed by 
a superior; and throughout the society, in proportion as its regimenta- 
tion is elaborate, things are hourly seen to go thus or thus according 
to the regulating wills of the ruler and his subordinates. In the in- 
terpretation of social affairs, personal causation is consequently alone 
recognized. History comes to be made up of the doings of remarkable 
men; and it is tacitly assumed that societies have been formed by them. 
Wholly foreign to the habit of mind as is the thought of impersonal 
causation, the course of social evolution is unperceived. The natural 
genesis of social structures and functions is an utterly alien conception, 
and appears absurd when alleged. The notion of a self-regulating 
social process is unintelligible. So that militancy moulds the citizen 
into a form not only morally adapted, but intellectually edapted—b 
form which cannot think away from the entailed syatem. 

In three’ ways, then, we are shown the character’of the militant 
type of social organisation. Observe the congruities which comparison 
of results discloses. 3 : 

Certain conditions, manifest à priori, have to be fulfilled by a society 
fitted for’ preserving itself in presence of antagonist societies. ‘To be 
in the highest degree efficient, the corporate action needed for pre- 
serving the corporate life must be joined in by every one. Other 
things equal, the’ fighting power will be greatest where those “who 
cannot fight, labour exclusively to support and help those who can: 
an evident implication being that the working part shall be no larger 
than is required for these ends. ‘The’ efforts of all’ being utilised 
directly or indirectly for war, will be most effectual when’ ‘they ate 
most’ combined ; and, besides union among the combatants, there must 
be such union’ ‘of the non-combatants with them as renders the aid 
of these fully and promptly available. To satisfy these’ requirements, 
the life, the actions, and the possessions of each individual must be 
held at the service of the society. This universal service, this com- 
bination, and this merging of individual claims, pre-suppose a despotic 
controlling agency. That the will of the soldier chief may be operative 
when the aggregate is large, there must be sub-centres and sub-sub- 
centres in descending grades, through whom orders may be conveyed 
and enforced, both throughout the combatant part and the non-com- 
batant part. As the commander tells the soldier both what he shall 
not do and what he shall do; so, throughout the militant community 
at large, the rule is both negatively regulative and positively regqlative : 
it not only restrains, but it directs; the citizen as well as the soldier 
lives under a system of compulsory co-operation. Development of the 
militant type involves increasing rigidity, sincg the cohesion, the com- 
bination, the subordination, and the regulation, to which the units of 
a society are subjected by it, inevitably decrease,their ability to change 
their social positions, their occupations, their localities. 
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On inspecting sundry societies, past and present, large and small, 
which are, or have been, characterized in high degrees by militancy, we 
are shown à posteriori, that amid the differences due to race, to circum- 
stances, and to degrees of development, there are fundamental similarities 
of the kinds above inferred å priori. Modern Dahomey and Russia, as 
well as ancient Peru, Egypt, and Sparta, exemplify that owning of the 
individual by the State in life, liberty, and goods, which is proper to a 
social system adapted for war. And that with changes further fitting a 
‘society for warlike activities, there spread throughout it an officialism, a 
dictation, and a superintendence, akin to those under which the soldiery 
lives, we are shown hy imperial Rome, by imperial Germany, and by 
England since its late aggressive activities, 4 

Lastly comes the evidence furnished by the adapted characters of the 
men who compose militant societies. Making success in war the highest 
glory, they are led to identify goodness with bravery and strength. 
Revenge becomes a sacred duty with them; and acting at home on 
the law of retaliation which they act on abroad, they similarly at 
home as abroad are ready to sacrifice others to self: ‘their sympathies 
continually deadened in war cannot be active during peace. They must 
have a patriotism which regards the triumph of their society as the 
supreme end of the action; they must possess the loyalty whence flows 
obedience to authority; and that they may be obedient they must have 
abundant faith. . With faith in authority and consequent réadiness to be 
directed, naturally goes relatively little power of initiation. , The habit - 
of seeing everything officially controlled fosters the belief that official 
control is everywhere needful ; and a course of life which makes personal 
causation familifr and negatives experience of impersonal causation, 
produces an inability to conceive of any social processes as carried on 
under self-regulating arrangements. And these traits of individual nature, 
needfal concomitants as we see of the militant type, are those ‘which we 
observe: the members of actual militant societies. 
: Hegsent Spencme. 


ANCIENT EGYPT IN ITS COMPARATIVE 
RELATIONS. 


LEOTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 1N 
FEBRUARY AND MAROH, 1881. 


IV. 


SCIENCE AND Ant. 


HE subjects of this concluding paper, Egyptian Science and Art, 
may seem less attractive than those already discussed. Yet when 
we consider the scanty resources of the Egyptians in mechanical ap- 
pliances, and the astounding results which they achieved ; and when we 
observe the imaginative quality of their noble art, our interest is 
aroused. Still more, when we find that the pedigree of modern science 
and art takes us up to Egypt as a principal source of science, and 
perhaps the only source of art, the desire to discover “for ourselves is 
added to our first sentiment. The earliest science, and the first great 
school of art, have never been properly studied, because the materials 
have not been set in order, nor the comparative bearing discussed. 
This can here be done but very slightly. Still it will be well if more 
competent students are stimulated to explore a curious and fruitful 
field of research. The materials on the side of science are mostly 
accessible to all; those on the side of art are absolutely so. 


Screncz. 

. Less can now be said of Egyptian science than would have been ten 
years ago. As our acquaintance with the native evidence becomes clearer, 
our speculative views become lees satisfactory to us. Our information 
is derived from three sources (1) the Egyptian documents; (2) the 
inferential evidence of works requiring knowledge of science ; and (8) the 
statements of ancient authors, which we must receive with great caution. 


MATHEMATICS. . . 
In science we should of course begin with mathematics. The docu- 
ments are distreasingly scanty. We possess one papyrus in the | 
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British Museum which fas thoni new light upon the subject. It is, 
a kind of handbook of practical arithmetic and geometry, including 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, the measure of surfaces, 
and the calculation of the contents of solids; such a book as we might 
suppose would be used by a scribe ang as clerk of the works, 


or by an architect to show the working out of the problema he had to . 
solve in his operations. Dr. Eisenlohr has published the treatise, with a ` 


translation, and all explanations necessary for good mathematicians. * 
It would be a boon to general studenta if his results were put in a more 
popular form:'+ The clumsiness of the Egyptian -method- is~very: re-, 
markable. . The knowledge of: common’ fractions is limited ; and 
strangely the only fraction of 1 is $. In sucha treatise higher athe. 
matios are not to be expected ; but had the Egyptians been acquainted 
with them they would have handled. the problems here stated in a 
simpler manner. At the same time there is no doubt that they,made 
admirable use of the rude and cumbrous methods they possessed. We 
are lost in admiration at the exactness of the construction of the Great 
Pyramid, where of course we- must look beyond mechanical skill to 
mathematical design; and it is a marvel how after the annual inunda- 
‘tion, each ‘property‘could. nee Peat ey feted we ae eae of 
Bon ee abide Jab i. 4G a Tia z R 
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+ west patronomy, ‘labours under even more disadvantages. than 
„mathematics, There is not a single, list of observations, not a solitary 
‘dated record of an eclipse. |, This inyaluable aid for chronology i is want- 
ing}, and | we kave not one certain, date before. the Ptolemaic . age, 
except where the practical “Assyrian 3 annals afford a synchronism. The 


| 


‘truth is that _astronomy and religion were closely connected, ‘Thos 


those lists of the positions of stars whigh Egyptologiats used | to, er 
‘scientific, as recording the real dates of, heliacal Tisings, are mé aly con- 
ventional, lists of an astrological character. -All attempts to treat these 
and cognate, documents as astronomical, haye hitherto failed, and we 
must wait for a practical list of observations. ‘That the Egyptians made 
such observations cannot be doubted: that they wrote them down is 
‘almost certain. Let us hope that time has spared some, which may be 
of a kind unmistakably free from any mythological, connection, , The 
true orientation of the Pyramids in general is an evidence of advance 
in scientific, ‘knowledge, and of the use, of, observations. That the 
advahoe was gradual during the ‘historical, period i is clearly shown. | The 
Pyramid of Steps at Sakkérah, an antiquity among its rivals, and reason- 
ably assigned to the First Dynasty, is not exact-in its orientation ; ‘but the 
other Pyramids, dating from the Third to the Sixth Dynasty, are 
accurately placed witk their.four sides facing the cardinal points. In 
their direction the, Mexican Pyramids, resemble. the Egyptian; while 
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those of Chaldæa present to the cardinal points their angles, not their 
sides. 

With respect to the theoretical part of astronomy, Professor Lieblein, 
following M. Chabas, has argued that the Egyptian astronomers held the 
true’ or heliocentric doctrine of the solar system. He bases his opinion 
on two passages, in which the earth is spoken of as moving like a boat. 
through the celestial space. In one of these passages the earth is said 
to move like the sun and the stars (“Congrès Provincial des Orientalistes, 


‘St. Etienne,” Bulletin 1, vol. ii. p. 127 seg.). The weak point of the 


evidence is the comparison of the movement of the earth to that of 
ithe sun and the stars, though it is just possible that by long ob- 


“servations the Egyptians might have discovered the movement of the 


whole solar system through space. But it is not necessary to seek: 
this explanation. The idea which produced the Egyptian phrase is 
mythological not astronomical. In the Litany of Ra we find the notion 
of movement constantly associated with the pantheistic divinity, who 
was called Ra because the sun was thought to be his chief or greatest 
manifestation. This power of movement is given by Ra to the heavenly 
bodies, and thus the earth must partake of it (Naville, “ Litanie du 
Soleil,” p. 127). It does not follow that it was held tb do so actually. 
The practical application of astronomy is seen in its use to regu- 


“late the calendar. The ancients speak of several Egyptian cycles; 


and as they had at least three years of different lengths, as early as 


_ the date of the Twelfth Dynasty, we can acarcely avoid believing that 


there were cycles formed on the coincidence of these ‘years ; but not a 
single Egyptian document can be said with probability $o refer to these 
periods of time. It is however quite certain that they had a cycle of 
1460 Julian years, and 1461 of their common or wandering years of $65 
days. But practically they do not seem ever to have reckoned by it: 
all their known dates, with one solitary exception, which may or may not 
be cyclical, are reckoned from the year in which the reigning king came 
to the throne. l 

We have more accurate information as to the common year. It was 
divided into three seasons, each of four months; and at the close five 
intercalary days were added. Every day and night was divided into 
twelve hours, each hour into sixty minutes, each minute into sixty 
seconds, each second into sixty thirds. This minuteness of division seems 
surprising, unless we reflect that the Egyptians may have used the thirds 
for the computation of large periods, in which’ slight error at first 
would have produced a very great one in the result. 5 


COMPARATIVE VIEW. 


The ancient inhabitants of the lands watered,by the Euphrates and 
the Tigris appear to have attained in very early times the same degree 
of mathamatical Knowledge as the Egyptians, but to have been far more 
practical. It is this quality that gives them a hold on our modern, 
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sympathies, and puts their rivals at a great disadvantage. Where in- 
the record of astronomical phenomena, and in the reckoning of time, 
the Egyptian documents fail us, the Assyrian give us precisely what w6 
want. They followed the Cushites; and there can be little doubt that - 
in earlier times these, as well as their mixed descendants, the Baby- 
lonians, were equally practical. It is only the lack of records that 
leaves us without proof. In consequence, while Egyptian chronology is 
always more or’ less vague, the uncertainty gradually increasing as we 
0 upwards from the time at which parallel reckonings fail to aid us, 
on the other hand, Assyrian chronology is fixed. This is extremely 
, Curious, for the Assyrian religion was mainly reverence for the sun, moon, 
and planets; the Egyptian, in its higher form, sun-worahip. We should, 
therefore have expected that astronomy would have been even more 
deeply imbued with religion in Assyria than in Egypt, and that it would 
be more difficult to trace the practical amid the mythical. The modern 
character of the Assyrian astronomy is in accordance with the organizing 
and practical genius of the race, in which we trace such a departure from 
the Semitic type as indicates, like their morals, the presence of another 
race in their nationality. : 

The early Hebrews, on the other hand, were so thoroughly Semitic that 
the science of Egypt made no impression upon them. In their 
documenta, if we except such traces of science as the chemical 
knowledge shown by Moses in the destruction of the golden calf, 
and the keen and travelled observation of the writer of the Book 
. of Job, we find a consistent picture of that primitive watching of the ` 
heavens which distinguishes the pastoral races who live in warm 
climates beneath a cloudless sky. The heavenly bodies marked the 
seasons of the year, and especially the welcome time of the rains. The 
course of the moon was watched through the zodiac of her mansions. 
‘This was, it seems, the national astronomy of the Hebrews, as of the 
Arabs. Scientific astronomy we cannot trace. The feckoning of 
time was very simple. The year was lunar. To keep it true to the 
seasons on which the great festivals must be held, it is probable that an 
mtercalary month was added when it was necessary. This system, like 
all that related to time, was not Egyptian, but oriental, brought from 
the primssval home of the family of Abraham. The year with its 
additional month, the week, the seventh day of rest, are common to the 
Assyrians, not to the Egyptians. Here we have no link with Egypt ; 
and it is to be noticed that the primitive observance of the Sabbath in 
Assyria points to the pre-Mosaic observance of the institution among the 
Hebrews. In this, as in other matters, the link is not with Egypt, but 
with the patriarchs, and the antiquity of the Mosaic Law is thus shown, 
. for if its,origin is ascribed to late times, the continuity with patriarchal 

use could not. be reasonably explained. ` 

The relation of Geek and Egyptian mathematics is a difficult question. 
. Without straining the statements of classical writers too much, it is 
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impossible to forget that the Greeks ackifowledged a great debt to 
Egypt, and always referred to that country, rather than to Chaldæa, as 
the source of their mathematics and astronomy. The voyages of Pytha- 
goras may be merely part of the legends which cling to the story 
of that mysterious philosopher. Plato may only have studied the moral 
doctrines of Egypt, but the acience acquired at Heliopolis by his con- 
temporary Eudoxus, undoubtedly gave a great impulse to astronomy 
in Greece. The consent of authority is too strong for doubt to be 
admitted, but the evidence does not allow us to state precisely how far 
Eudoxus improved on his Greek predecessors. Did we know this’ accu- 
rately, it would probably give us the measure of Egyptian science before 
the Greeks of Alexandria, bringing with them the advanced knowledge 
they had gained by their keener faculty, reacted upon the Egyptians. 


MEcHANICS. 


We know much of Egyptian mechanics, not in the theoretical but 
in the practical branch of the science. Unhappily no treatise has yet 
been discovered. The evidence of the sculptures, though valuable, is 
scanty. Our knowledge is due to the structures themselves, and the 
inferences they suggest. The whole process of building, from the 
cutting of the stone in the quarry to its final placing in the edifice, 
often involving transport across the desert or by the river, and eleva- 
tion to great heights, shews a great mastery of practical mechanics ; 
and besides this the constructive contrivances are ingenious. 

The Pyramids are the most characteristic Egyptian buildings, and, 
at the same time, those which shew the highest mechanical skill. 
Each pyramid, was, as a rule, the tomb of a king, usually begun at his 
accession, and continued so long as he reigned. It needed therefore 
“to be built on a plan which should admit of constant enlargement and 
rapid completion when it was needed for a sepulchre. First of all, a 
suitable site had to be chosen on the low table-land of desert rising 
behind Memphis. Next a peg of rock was found to serve as a pivot 
for the structure. Within the rock, a sloping passage was cut from the 
north, large enough to admit of the lowering of the sarcophagus, to be 
placed in the sepulchral chamber at the end of the passage. The angle 
of the passage was, as Sir Henry James has shown, that known to 
mechanicians as the angle of rest, an inclination at which the weighty 
sarcophagus could be moved or stayed with the least application of 
force. Around the rock, a cubical mass of masonry with sloping sides 
was built, through which the sepulchral passage was continued. If‘the 
king died, all that his successor had to do was to fill in the sides and 
surmount the cube with a cap: the pyramid was then complete. But 
if the reign was prolonged, the king built around and above the 
original mass of masonry, so as to construct a pyramid of two, three, 
or more steps, of which the angles were filled in af last, and to which 
. the cap was added." 
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The height of the Great Pyramid, the tomb of Khufu, or Cheops, of 
the Fourth’ Dynasty, was originally 480 feet 9 inches, and the base 


764 feet.. It is: virtually a masa of solid masonry, for the rock must ` 


take up but.a small proportion of the interior, and the chambers and 
passages have no appreciable relation to the whole bulk. The material 
chiefly employed is the limestone on which the structure stands, which 
was in part cleared away to make a level platform; but the finer quality, 
used for the casing-stones and lining of passages, was quarried 'on the other 
side of the river, nearly ten miles away ; and the red granite, also used for 
inner casing, and for the sarcophagus,.was quarried ‘at Syene, at the 
extreme south of Egypt, nearly 550 miles away by the course of the 
river.. We must rémember that the Third Pyramid, now 208 feet high, 


was cani in part, or wholly; with granite of Syene. How did, the ` 


Egyptians contrive to transport and raise these vast blocks of ‘stone? 
‘Let us look at the whole process. ' 

First the labour of quarrying, without any of the modern aid of 
‘blasting, must have been enormous, especially when the hard red 
granite, which turns the edges of our modern steel tools, and yet 
was cut by bronse ones, had to be hewn out and shaped into 
acourate blocks. The transport to the river was not difficult, and the 


descent on rafts, during the high Nile, would have met no risk but from’ 


aand-banks. At this’period of the year the rafts would have been 
brought by a canal very near the site of the Pyramid. A causeway, of 
which there are rem&ins, would have made the land-transport less 
difficult. But it must be remembered that the only mode of moving 
great masses on land was by means of sledges drawn by men or oxen. 
So far we see only a vast expenditure of almost unaided labour; how 
vast we do not appreciate, for it is beyond imagination to master the 
tremendous work: we are constantly confused by our being unable to 
cast away the modern notions of facility to which we are accustomed. 

All this preliminary labour was followed by the actual work of build- 
ing. The Great Pyramid is nota mass of piled-up stones; it is a model 
of constructive skill. A sheet of paper cannot be placed between the 
casing-stones ; and we can scarcely imagine that any mortar was spread 
on their sides. The passages present no roughness that could arrest the 
sarcophagus. Everything was exquisitely finished. Allowance was 
made for the pressure of the vast mass, The great chamber of the 
sarcophagus has no less than five small chambers above it to lighten 
the superincumbent weight; over the entrance of the first passage two 
great stones are placed in a vaulted position for the same purpose; in 
conséquence nothing has given way. 

Our real difficulty begins when we endeavour to explain any mode 
by which the great blocks of which the Pyramid is built were 
placed in "position at their various heights, until the top-stone was put 
upon the summit, and the work of- casing completed the wonder. It 
would be easy to fin a method if it did not entail as much labour as the 


? 
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building of the Pyramid itself. Rejecting any such view, the most 
reasonable conjecture that can be offered fs that inclined planes ran 
along the sides of the giant steps in which the Pyramid was built, and 
that the stones were dragged up them by the workmen. 

It is necessary here to note that when the mummy of the king had 
been placed in the sepulchral chamber, the entrance passage was perma- 
nently closed, and heavy portcullises lowered at intervals; this needing 
great mechanical skill. The chapel attached to each pyramid for the 
sepulchral rites was built at a suitable distance in front of it, contrary 
to the practice in the tombs of subjects around, in which the chapel 
was constructed in the mass of the masonry, or hewn in the rock. 

The final closing of every pyramid, which was the universal custom, 
ye an important fact, which is in itself enough to disprove a scientific 
/ heresy, according to which deep secrets were concealed in the ‘heart of the 
Great Pyramid for the enlightenment of remote generations. Professor 
Piazzi Smyth does not consider the red granite sarcophagus a royal coffin, 
like every other sarcophagus in Egypt, but a divinely-appointed sacred 
standard, connecting the ancient measures with, for instance, the English 
inch. ‘Yet more here, and in other parts of the Pyramid, he fancies that 
he sees the indications of profound astronomical truths, which were un- 
known to the old Egyptians. This phantasy has been pushed to the length 
of making the Pyramid, not alone a record of an ancient faith, but a stone 
prophecy of the ages to come. An Egyptologist may ridicule a theory 
which destroys the whole value of his labours; a logician may protest 
against the selection of one pyramid on which to found a hypothesis and 
the rejection of all others, and the choice of measurements which best suit 
the evolution of the fancies of the speculator ; but the rue answer can 
only be given by good mathematicians. They can explain the reasons of. 
the proportions which have been interpreted away from their original pur- 
pose, and show how easy it is to prove anything to the uninitiated by 
those “ dangerous playthings,” numbers, which at last deceive the theorist 
himself. Sir Henry James, R.E., and Professor Wackerbarth of Upsala, 
have thus abundantly refuted ‘the extraordinary fancies of Professor 
Piazzi Smyth. 

It must not be forgotten that the splendid skill which has produced 
the mathematical exactness of the Great Pyramid, and, in a lower degree, 
of its fellows, is far less shown in the later monuments. The mechanical 
power they imply is that needed for the cutting out, transporting, finely 
sculpturing, and setting up the tall obelisks and massive colossi. The 
temples, thus adorned, were placed on the firm dry rocky surface of 
the desert, and the builders did not make any provision against the en- 
croachments of the Nile, and the consequent danger to the stability of 
these edifices. Thus the Great Hall of Columns of El-Karnak is now 
in danger of destruction. The action of damp has underfnined the 
huge pillars, and eaten into their bases; and it is to be feared that 
before long the splendid ruin will fall and become % shapeless heap. 
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We know that at the time when the Great Pyramid was built, bronze 
implements were in general use. To manufacture bronze, tin was 
needed. It would probably have been obtained from Britain, Bohemia, or ` 
Malacca. This fact lifts for a moment, and a moment only, the veil that 
covers the mysterious early history of navigation. The scanty inscriptions 
ofthe age give us no aid. Only in a very ancient medical papyrus, partly 
of the age of Mencheres of the Fourth Dynasty, we find prescriptions 
of foreign physiciana. Here is another indication of. relations with 
civilised countries. 

The great document of Egyptian navigation is the story of the ex- 
pedition of Queen Hatasu, daughter of Thothmes I., in the sixteenth ` 
century B.C., to the spice-land (Punt), Arabia Felix and the opposite 
coast, when an Egyptian fleet traversed the whole length of the Red 
Sea, and probably passed through the Straits of B&b-el-Mandeb. Let: 
us consider what this means. The Red Sea is notoriously difficult to 
navigate for sailing ships, owing to the prevalence of the north winds 
and the dangerous character of all courses but the narrow central 
channel. In the time of Queen Hatasu there were very few ports, and 


' the shores were in the possession of savage if not hostile tribes. Yet 


the enterprise was safely carried through ; the fleet received the sub- 
mission of the people of Punt, and brought back a great store of costly 
tribute, including small spice trees, which were planted at Thebes in the 
royal garden. 

Eastern traffic was known in earlier times. The oldest record 
is of the date of the Eleventh Dynasty. One of the sovereigns of 
this line founded a colony on the shore ofthe Red Sea, probably at the 
most convenient point for trade with Thebes by the desert route. This 
carries us several centuries farther back than the date of Hatasu; and 
there is no reason why the kings who built the Pyramids may not haye 
had trading stations on the same sea. This clue would at once connect 

Egyptian with Chaldean commerce. About the age ofthe Eleventh Dynasty 
the cities near the old head of the Persian Gulf, which was far northward 
of its present limits, had a busy trade with India. It does not matter 
whether the tin was tranaferred from Chaldean to Egyptian ships; it 
is enough to have established the continuity of the trade. The remote- 
ness of the time makes these distant voyages seem incredible; but there 
is no reason why the primitive navies should not have achieved as much 
as those of the Phosnicians. All that is needed to make the cases equal 
is a chain of posts for shelter and provisioning along the great route. 
The want of this aid forbids the idea of a trade for tin with Britain in 
the age of the Pyramids. 

' The Egyptian ships, whether of war or commerce, had a single mast 
with one great square sail, and a bank of oars. The rudder was double, 
consisting of two great oars, one on each aide. ‘They are the proto- 
éypes of the Greek and Roman galleys. 
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Courarativs Nofs. 


Comparing the mechanical skill of the Egyptians with that of their 
contemporaries, there can be no doubt as to where the superiority lies. 
Pyramids and temples have survived the successive wars of invasion,. 
and yet stand, where the later edifices of Greeks and Romans have 
disappeared, and the yet more recent works of Arab art are fast perish- . 
ing. Far less severe vicissitudes have annihilated the monuments amid 
which the Egyptian wonders are comparatively uninjured. »Chaldea 
and Assyria show only shapeless ruins, or mounds which conceal, and 
_ thus preserve, the remains of ancient magnificence. The Chaldean 
temples, built for joint purposes ‘of worship and astronomical observa- 
tion, were certainly intended to be enduring. For this reason, and 
because they probably represent the oldest typo of pyramidal construc- 
tion, they may well be compared to the Pyramids of Egypt. Making 
-allowance for the poverty of their usual material, crude brick, we are still 
struck by the inferior mechanical skill of their builders. The edifices 
of Assyria, more than a thousand years later, show little, if any, advance. 
Though stone was used in them, it was merely for decorative purposes. 
Their architects could not even roof over a large hall without placing a 
row of columns along its centre. The Greeks again were far behind 
the Egyptians in constructive skill. This is sufficiently shown by their 
failure in the attempt to raise enduring monuments; for, while un- 
willing to adopt a massive style, they did not avail themselves of the 
constructive contrivances which the Egyptians knew, but, building 
massively, rarely had need to use. In their groatest works, the very 
principle of construction was permanence. When we remember that for 
many centuries the Pyramids have served as quarries to the succeasive 
Muslim rulers of Egypt, who have had their capitals on the opposite 
bank of the Nile, as we observe their clear, crystalline outlines® still 
sharply cutting the deep blue sky, we are lost in wonder at-the durability 
of these prodigious works which neither man nor time have been able 
to destroy. 

It is a more difficult problem where to rank the Egyptians and the 
navigators of antiquity. We must first know who manned their ships, 
whether natives or foreigners; next, how far they voyaged. At present 
it seems that the Phoenicians deserve a higher place, perhaps the highest,. 
among the old seafaring races, the brave pioneers of trade, art, and 
civilization along the barbarous shores of unknown seas. The Phoenicians 
were bold sailors, great discoverers, politic colonizers, the most commer- 
cial, the most selfish, and the most useful of all the peoples of the 
ancient world. 
ao This comparison is due to Mis Edwards’ charming book, “A Thousand Miles up the 
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Mapforne AND Sunemey. 


The statement of Manetho, the Egyptian historian, that one of the 
earliest native kings was a physician, and wrote anatomical books, and 
_that another was famous for his knowledge. of medicine, has received in- 
- direct confirmation from three medical papyri, which are assigned in their 
titles to the reigns of kings of this remote ago, though our copies date:from 
the time of the Empire. We are thus admitted to witness the theory and 
practice of medicine in the time of the Pyramid-building kings; and we 


are astonished to find that their physicians were, on the practical side, 


not much.behind ours of three hundred years ago. How far they had 
advanced in theory is very difficult to ¢onjecture. Manetho’s mention 
of anstomical books implies a knowledge of anatomy. ‘Though the 
practice of embalming woyld have taught something of the science, it 
may be doubted whether any farther dissection than what was needful 


pe 


for this purpose was allowed. It seems that even the necessary work 


of the embalmer, so far as it was anatomical, was hateful to the people. 
The only theory we know of is that of the vital principle, which seems 
to have implied a notion of the circulation of the blood. On the other 
hand the diagnosis of disease admitted the influence of evil spirits. 

The physicians were, in the Saite period, divided into specialists, 
aurists, oculista, dentists, and others for diseases of different parts-of the 
body. The teeth of the mummies show the excellence of the dental 
practice, which had discovered the art of stopping with gold. Food 
was considered to be the cause of all diseases, and consequently medicine 
was periodically administered. The diagnosis appears to have been 

. careful. The médicines were internal and. external. The pharma- 
copcia must have been large. ‘More than fifty vegetable medicines are 
cited, besides other kindred materia, minerals, and animal substances, 
including hartshorn. The mediums were various. In maladies attri- 


buted to evil agencies, magical incantations accompanied ordinary. 


remedies, and in nervous affections we cannot doubt that the one method 
may have been more effective than the other.* 


CONPARATIVE Nota. 


In medicine certainly the Egyptians deserve a high place. It is: 
noteworthy that their medical books belong to the carliest age, showing ` 


that the art of healing had, from the very beginning of their historio 


existente, claimed special attention. At the same time it is a startling ” 


proof of the stationary, tendency of their science, that in-fifteen hundred 
or two thousand years these ancient manuals had’ not become obsolete. 


The .same ‘Phenomenon, however, is seen in the Arab reverence for’ 


Galen. ' e 
* See on this subject Maspero, “ Hist. Ano.” p. 81 acq. 
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The greatest and most characteristic Egyptian art was architecture, 
to which sculpture and painting were subservient; but music also 
flourished, and if we know leas of it, this is because dumb records have 
alone survived. This cultivation of music is quite in keeping with high 
skill in architecture, for these two arts are the most closely allied, 
expressing, as they do, the rhythm of sound and that of form? This 
is why the home of music is in splendid edifices; why the two’ arts 
suggest one another to the mind, as in the Greek fables, which tell how 
cities arose to the melody of the lyre. 
` We can however but speculate as to the music which made the 
services of the temples solemn, and cheered the feasts, in ancient Egypt. 
There are representations of many ancient instruments, and some have 
been discovered in the tombs, for the sacred harper wished that his silent 
' harp should be laid beside his mummy, and the cymbals and the flute 

‘were placed with those who had onco been skilled in their use. Some- 
thing may be conjectured from the forms of these instruments, but as 
no notation was then invented, there is no clue to the nature of the 
music. We cannot doubt that it consisted of melody without harmony; 
generally used in accompaniment to the voice, singer and player being 
often one, except when the player also danced. If we may suppose 
that the centuries that have passed have not radically changed tho 
tradition, modern Egyptian music may be nearest to that of antiquity. 
dt too is without harmony, and it is in the minor key, which would suit 
the old melodies, of which the chief was the dirge “of the harper. 
Farther we cannot go. The volumes that have been written on ancient 
music are for the most part useless speculation as to that which can 
never be known; for, from the uature of the case, the early history of 
the art must always be hidden from us. 


ARCHITECTURE, 

Architecture, as already said, was the great art of Egypt; sculpture 
and painting were but its handmaids. The Egyptian statues were 
usually parts of an architectural design; painting was used as wall- 
decoration. In Greece, temples were built to contain statues ; and the 
sculptures which were parts of the general design of an edifice had a 
higher interest than its architectural forms. Even painting advanced 
from serving as purely mural decoration to be an independent art. But 
the ‘architecture of Egypt was complete in itself; its imaginative quality 
made it express in the fittest form the ideas which suggested it, and tell 
their story to the succeeding ages, In all else the Egyptian genius 
having once attained its highest point of achievement in remote antiquity, 
remained stationary, or had but fitful movements. «In architecture we 
see a sure advance; and what is still more noteworthy, a power of 
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veceiving and expressing foreign ideas in a fresh development that was 
- yet truly native. It is worth while to trace the history and sum up 
the characteristics of this most ancient school of art. 
_ Darkness overshadows the beginnings of Egyptian art. It has been 
thought that the earliest tombs of the age of the Third Dynasty show 
a primitive rudeness, yet the statues found in them are unexcelled by 
any later works of their kind: they are, indeed, rarely equalled. The. 
signs of infancy are in the architecture and relief, while the separate ` 
sculptures shew maturity. Such a contradiction needs explanation ; but 
that which has been suggested cannot be the true one. ` Under the 
Fourth Dynasty we find a fally-developed art never afterwards excelled 
in its peculiar direction. Like the first mature school of every art, it i 
the best manifestation of the national sentiment which, in later growth, 
. loses its original directness of purpose and fulness of expression. 

In the art of the Pyramid age we see the desire for enduring monu- 
ments which should typify the belief in immortality which awoke that 
desire. It is, before all things, an art to. last while the world 
lasts, and to outlive all around it. The disappearance of the Great 
Pyramid would as much surprise us as the disappearance of a well-known 
mountain. It seems part of the landscape, free from the human heritage 
of decay which has crumbled all monuments of later ages within the 
vast scene we scan from its sammit. The forms have no variations in 
line, or decorations of surface, which could perish with the wear of time. 
More than this their stern simplicity of -geometrical shape suggests the 
idea of eternity, as if they were the embodiments òf ideas such as the 
Platonists conceived. All around the great monuments is in severe 
harmony with fhem. The tombs have the same typical lines, the zame 
typical forms. If they are decorated, the colours are primitive, green 
alone being added. These colours represent red and green jasper, lapis 

~ lasuli, gold, ivory, and ebony; and it is interesting to note that the 
Phoenician craftsman who decorated the gateway of Khorsabad, in 
- coloured tiles, actually represented on a larger scale work in these 
materials, precious stones set in borders of gold. The subjects are 
arranged in harmony with the main design, the only rich adornment 
being the imitation of wood-work, which again maintains a strict sim- 
plicity. If the so-called temple of the Sphinx be of this age, and not 
still earlier, it‘is even more in character with the Pyramids. than are 
the lesser tombs. Its stern forms admit nothing of the facility with 
which those of the temples of the Empire suggested new adaptations. 

. Its grand plainness is a marvellous contrast to their rich adornment. 
The abandonment under the Theban Kings of vast royal tombs -is 
coincident with the appearance of new architectural forms. The monu- 
ments axe scanty, but they are all marked by a less massive form, and 
‘a greater tendency to variety. The square columns of the porticoes of 
the earlier age arè gut into the many faces that suggested the Doric 
shaft: a hall is supported by pillars-which have both shaft and capital 
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formed of a bundle of papyrus reeds, the gapital taking the shape of 
the bud. In the same age obelisks appear. Had we more monuments 
we might be able to define better the art of thistime. As we know it, 
it appears to mark a transition between the simple style of the Memphite 
Kings and the developed art of the Empire. . À 
The new style, of which there are abundant monuments, may truly be 
called a development, for it proceeds strictly upon the old lincs; but 
like all growth there is in it a departure from the clear expression of 
its predecessor. It was indeed due to a national movement, but that 
movement took its direction from the idea of imperial power. There- 
fore the expression of durability gave way, in some degree, to that of 
, splendour. The varied forms necessary to the new direction not only 
' failed to convey the old sentiment as simply as before, but in their 
very nature they could not enforce it by their indestructible quality. 
Yet had we never seen the Pyramids, the massive strength of the great 
temples of the Empire would make the same first impression. It is 
only by comparison that they lose, and we become sensible of the new 
idea. 

Hence it is that we cannot judge of the monuments of the Empire 
without some analysis of their plan. A temple of this age is not 
always the same, as is a pyramid. New principles of art produce varied 
forma. 

The main outlines of the temples, as seen in the entrance gateway of 
the outer court, the front of the building, and the face, or door- 
way of each successive court or chamber, preserve the sloping lines 
characterizing the modified pyramidal stractures of the private tombs 
which surround the Pyramids. The sides and back, fike the wall of 
enclosure, are perpendicular. The roofs are horizontal. Thus the 
ancient principle of the private tombs was maintained, and the mass of 
the exterior presented the same solid aspect. These severe outlines 
were only broken by a simple cornice, A pair of obelisks near the 
main entrance varied the monotony of the horizontal lines, and close 
to the front were attached towering flag-stafls: other obelisks were raised 
in the inner courts, especially when their portals were winged. 

The details of the interior show a wide deviation from the simplicity of 
the oldest forms, in the direction suggested by the works of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. The courts are surrounded by single or double colonnades, 
‘The great Hall of Assembly is supported by a forest of massive columns, 
the higher central avenue with capitals in the shape of the papyrus 
flower, the lower lateral avenues with capitals of the bud of the 
same plant. The so-called Osiridean columns, in which a figure of the 
king as Osiris is sculptured on the outer of the four faces, now 
appear in the courts. These are the ordinary types. The old severity 
is obeyed in this limitation. The old desire to* produce the sense of 
durability, and .the immeasurable, is seen in three laws. Sym- 
metrophobia, shown in the placing columns of different orders opposite | 
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one another, and a colonnade on one ‘side only of a court, increases the 
sense Of magnitude, Still more so does the gradual | diminution in the 
area of the courta and halls, while the height is maintained. But the 
greatest effect is produced by the size and massive proportions of the 
columns, and in the Hall of Assembly by their nearness to one another, 
which, in most positions, forbids . the spectator to see any end of the 
number of the mighty shafts which rise around him. He feels this 
now that the Hall is roofless, and the glare of day reveals every 
corner. «e He can only guess what the impression would have been 
when but a faint light was admitted through the barred windows of the ` 
clerestory. 

The decorations, sculptured and coloured, filled every space of ails 
columns, and ceiling. The severe antique: scale was maintained, st \ 
a greater richneas was produced by the more complete colouring, the 
blank ground being lessened, and the aim being to produce rather | 
brilliancy than a subdued beauty. 

Thus while the outer view recalls the old severity of form, with its 
noble associations, the splendour of the sight within displays the imperial 
magnificence that produced this new direction of Egyptian art. Yet there 
is no luxuriance of decay. ‘The taste is uncorrypted. The beauty of 
line and curye shows that if this were an age of national decay, it was 
an age of the full beauty of national art in its most splendid 
phase. A l 

Thus far there is indeed change but not decay. The senso of pro- 
portion is not lost in the largest. masses or in the smallest details. Fashiom 
has changed more than twice in the art of the scenes which adorn the 
walls, yet it has not become corrupt. 

The fall of the Ramessides was marked by the decline of art. We 
watch in the royal tombs the work of uncertain hands showing the gradual 
loss of skill, Dynasty after dynasty witnessed the slow decay that 
seemed to presage a hopeleas end. The sense of proportion and of form 
was in everything more and more lost, until we wonder in the temples 
at the tasteless work which never, save in some fragment of beauty, 
attained the excellence of the earlier originals which stood by its side. 

The national revival which seated the Saite kings of the Twenty-Sixth 
Dynasty upon the throne of Egypt produced a renaissance of national 
art. The architécts and sculptors of this age discarded at once the 
traditions of the Empire, and returned to the severe elegance of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. Their buildings were small and simple, but most 
delicately sculptured. They delighted in little monolithic sanctparies 
and sarcophagi of the finest and hardest materials, covered with the most 
delicate sculptures, It is a labour of copyists ; but they are intelligent, , 
and work with love. Iti is the return of the Egyptians with longing to 
‘the old types of the most truly national life. Hence its success, But the 
” Saite revival lacked jhe vital force which could maintain it through the 
troublous age of the Persian conquest and dominion ; and though the last 
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native kings strove again to revive the revival, their effort was but partly 
successful. . 

At the coming of the Greek rulers, who almost at once followed these 
Egyptian kings, native art seemed to have fallen to its lowest depth. 
All the strength and grace of form had disappeared. The hieratic rules 
were still obeyed ; but the clear eye and firm hand of the ancient artist 
was gone, and the very sense of beauty seemed to have vanished. 

Suddenly there came a new impulse. The earlier Ptolemies were 
national kings. They became Pharaohs among their Egyptiart subjects, 
supporting the religion and the manners of their adopted country. The 
; third of these politic sovereigns, Euergetes the Benefactor, won the 
affection of the people by restoring in his Syrian war the images which 
the Persians had carried away. Thus Egyptian and Greek met together 
to learn from one another, and so there arose a new and splendid art, 
influenced by Hellenic forms of architecture, still Egyptian indeed, yet 
having the distinct marks of foreign ideas. ; 

Here I can only notice the reaction which brought back to Egypt 
in new forms the gift she made ages before to the intelligence of Greece. 
One chief object of these papers is to show how Egypt affected other 
countries, not how they affected Egypt, but in this case I must deviate 
from my plan so far as to tell how in her seeming decrepitude tho 
ancient country once more revived at the touch of genius, another 
proof of the flexible power of a race we are too much used to consider 
immovably conservative. 

The discovery is due to the marvellous insight of Mariette. In his 
long and laborious study of the great temple of Dendara, he was astonished 
to seo that this edifice, built at the end of the Ptolemaic rule, expressed 
in its plan the doctrine of Plato, the master spirit of the university of 
Alexandria in the same age. The old want of system is here exchanged 
for method. Each part of the temple has its fit object in due sequence. 
The King presents himself as a suppliant at the great door which he alone 
could enter. He passes from rite to rite through the successive chambers, 
and at last, in the innermost sanctuary, before the golden instrument 
of music, the sistrum, which was the emblem of the goddess of beauty, 
Athor, he’ wins the knowledge of the three great ideas of Platonic 
philosophy, thb Beautiful, the True, and the Good. The hymns which 
cover the walls, translating into Egyptian language the thoughts of Greek 
philosophy, may have an Epicurean sound, but the Platonic theory rules 
the whole. . 

It was impossible that such a mental impulse should not find ex- 
pression in form as well as in words. Though the old skill of hand and 
knowledge of proportion had departed, the feeling for beauty was not dead. 
Thus while the art of the details of a Ptolemaic temple weartes us, that 
of its masses delights us with a new splendour of form and colour. The 
old capitals of the columns are discarded or modjfied. Instead of two 
main types,.we have so many that no four capitals in a portico several 
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e 
rows in depth need be alike. And these forms, though wanting the ancient 
sense of proportion, are beautiful in their, fanciful variety, for they are 
suggested by the shapes of Greek architecture. The old scale of colour 
is discarded and blended tones are introduced. The brilliant earlier 
Egyptian decoration was suited to full day, or to artificial twilight. The 
Ptolemaic is exquisite in the clear light of the interior of a hall with 
open roof, the beautiful Hypæthral Hall of the temple of Philæ. ` Had 
the artists of this age been as vigorous as those of the older times their 
work wotld have been the most beautiful in all Egypt. With. its 
defects it has a splerdid originality that gives it high rank among the 
great styles of the world. ` 
The qualities of Egyptian art cannot be summed up in a few words, 

yet some idea may be suggested. This art had an object, and having, 
expressed'it as fully as any human work has done, never wholly forgot 
its true function. Constructive skill it has. Imitation it shows in the 
power of following Nature and even other art, while still true to its 
principles of form. It displays fancy-always in its decorative skill, but 
most of all when stimulated by Greek ideas. Above all, it shows 
imagination, for we never look at an Egyptian building without being 
startled by the force with which it expresses one great idea, simple or 
else complex, yet still strong in its unity. . The true sense of proportion 
is here. . The knowledge of colour is never wanting to complete it. 


COMPARATIVE Note. 


No long comparison need be made between the art of the Egyptians and 
that of their Oriental rivals. The great temples of the Chaldzean cities were 
merely buildings of the most elementary kind. The Assyrian. palaces 
have higher claims to art. Yet as compositions they are far inferior to 
the Egyptian temples.. Instead of presenting a system of well-propor- 
tioned courts and halls, they are merely aggregates of rooms, the larger 
of which are without symmetry, from the desire to enclose a groat space, 
while the architects were unable to span a wide roof. The merit of these 
palaces was in their wall-decorations. The lower part of the walls was 
covered with slabs, the sculptures of which often show much skill, and 
in the latest period excel those of Egypt. The upper part was covered 
with porcelain bricks of simple colours, arranged in patterns which have 
much merit, though they show a poverty of invention. 

The Phosnicians again never rivalled the Egyptians. They were 
metal-avorkers, and not architects. Fergusson has well said that the 
artificgrs of Solomon’s temple were smiths, not masons. Even as 
metal-workers they lacked originality. Serving every ruling fashion 
of commerce, they borrowed in succéssion Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Greek designs. Yet all they did shows a surprising faculty of adap- 
‘tation, and a native skill-which coloured each phage of Phænician work 
with an unmistakableshue of its own. . 

e The debt the Phoenicians owed to Egypt opens a very curious inquiry. 
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The Egyptian representations of tribute of works in gold, silver and bronze, 
the wonders of the great craftsmen of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies before the Christian era, must be compared with the treasures 
of Mycene and the patterns at Orchomenos, if we would know the 
oldest Phoenician style. The origin is clearly Egyptian, yet even in 
this remote age we can discern the Phenician characteristics. The 
next link is found in the description of Solomon’s Temple and the oldest 
metal-work from Assyria and Cyprus. Still we are in the presence of 
the Egyptian style. The Assyrian and the Cyprian metal-work then 
show us a mixed Egyptian and Assyrian style and treatment, in which 
Assyrian taste finally supersedes Egyptian. This history is an important 
‘element in our comparative view, for it shows the fruitfulness of Egyptian 
art. The inquiry might indeed be traced onward, and the elements which 
Greek art borrowed from Egypt might be explained, but as they 
came through a Phoenician medium, and, for the most part, after that 
medium had been coloured by Assyrian influence, it is of less interest to 
follow the descent of style in this new direction. i 

To put any art by the side of that of Greece is the severest test. 
The sense of measure and form in the three great provinces of architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting was never so fully given to any other 
people. Yet if, in imagination, we see an Egyptian temple or pyramid 
beside the Parthenon, we are conscious of a loftier idea and a more 
forcible expression in the older work. We can never say of the Great 
Pyramid that measure and form are wanting, or that it has not sur- 
passed our conception of human limitations. 

At the moment when the mpmmies of some of the great Pharaohs 
have been yielded up by their secret catacomb, and have revisited the 
upper air once more, what need is there to plead for the interest of 
ancient Egypt? The trivial questions of the day are put aside as we look 
across the vast space of time to the old civilisation which has these lips 
eloquent, though dumb, for its advocates. France has done her duty to 
science nobly ; Germany shares the glory; why should England refuse 
the appeal which Professor Maspero has made? 
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THE CANADIAN TARIFF. . 


eee is angry with Canada about the new Canadian tariff; 

and angry she would have a right to be if the tariff wero, as 
she seems to suppose, Protectionist and directed against the mother 
country. 

Directed against the mother country with any unkind intention it is 
impossible that the Canadian tariff, or any other measure adopted by 
Canada, should be. The feeling of British Canadians towards England | 
is as warm as any reasonable Englishman can desire, The French are 
French, and their hearts turn to their own mother country. The Irish 
are Irish, though less Fenian than their compatriots in the United States, 
as their conduct with regard to the Land. League has shown. But the 
British of all parties retain their affection for England. The gradual 
relaxation of the political tie has only strengthened the natural bond. 

Nor is the Canadian tariff Protectionist, except in relation to tho 
coal tax, which is imposed avowedly for the purpose of compelling 
Western Canada to burn Nova Scotia coal, but does-not concern: Eng- 
land. Itis not Protectionist, at least in its main object or in its direct 
intention, though it may be said to have a Protectionist or quasi-Pro- 
tectionist aspect to which reference shall presently be made. It is the 
offspring of sheer fiscal necessity. There was a large and growing 
deficit,.which it was imperative to fill, There were only three ways of 
filling it : further borrowing, direct taxation, and an increase of the im- 
port duties. Further borrowing would have been profligate ; it would 
of course have impaired our credit, and would only have staved off the 
need; the English creditors of Canada, at all events, would not have - 
desired that we should take this course. ‘From direct taxation all 
statesmen in commynities like Canada shrink on political and social, 

e25 well as on financial grounds, An increase of the import dutigs alone 
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remained. The effect has been an addition to the revenue, which has 
not only filled the deficit, but produced a surplus, though of what 
amount it would not be safe to say before next winter, when the Finance 
Minister will make his statement. The character of the tariff as a 
revenue tariff is thus vindicated by the result. The writer of this paper 
has been assured by leading commercial men in Canada, who are in 
principle Free Traders, and who are unconnected with politics, that the 
measure on the whole was as well framed as the circumstances would 
. permit; and the Opposition, while as a matter of course it has 

‘denounced the Government plan, has as yet propounded no counter 
fae of its own. The object, announced from the Throne, was not the 
protection of native industry, but the equalization of revenue with 
expenditure, and the framers are men who have always professed Fres 
Trade sentiments, besides being the heads of the Conservative and 
Imperialist Party. 

The tariff is directed, if against anybody, against the people of the 
United States, who were excluding Canada from their markets, and at 
the same time throwing their surplus goods, whenever there was a glut, 
at very low prices into the markets of Canada, not perhaps in large 
quantities, but in such & way as to derange the calculations of Canadian 
manufacturers, and prevent, so it was alleged, the free growth of Canadian 
enterprise. There is a rider to the tariff providing that if the United. 
States will lower their duties, Canada will lower hers. Sir John Mac- 
donald and his colleagues are, in fact, able to boast that the result of 
their policy has been a diminished importation of American, and an 
increased importation of British goods, though it would be unsafe to join 
in their exultation without knowing the statistics of smuggling, which, 
on that long and perfectly open frontier, always goes on to a large ex- 
tent, and has no doubt increased since the raising of the duties on 
American goods, being in fact the irregular protest of Nature against an 
artificial line. 

The Canadian tariff, we repeat, is the offspring of slicer fiscal neces- 
sity. And how was the fiscal necessity produced? How comes it to 
pass that, though Canada has had no Civil War, and her defence is 
mainly undertaken by England, her financial condition ‘is now actu- 
ally worse than that of the United States,—that her public debt is 
heavier in proportion to her population, and much heavier in proportion 
to her wealth than theirs,—that while their debt is being rapidly reduced, 
hers is still increasing,—and that her most experienced financjer, Sir 
Francis Hincks, finds it his duty to warn her, in the Monireal Journal 
‘of Commerce, that her liabilities are being piled up at a most dangerous 
rate, and that the reckoning day is at hand? ‘The answer will show 
that Imperialism, though it may be a magnificent policy, js a policy 
for which you pay, and that for the increased duties laid by her North- 
American Colonists on her goods, England has mainly herself to thank. 

Of the public debt of Canada, half, at least, may be set down to the 
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account of public works, undertaken not so much for the commercial 
objects of the Colony, as for the political objects of the Empire, and 
especially to the account of a vast system of political and military 
railways, destined to carry into effect a policy of British antagonism to 
the United States. 

On the political map the Dominion of Canada, since the annexation 
of British Columbia, appears a solid mass of territory, broken only by 
Alaska, and nearly equalling in extent the territory of the United 
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' States. Such is the picture which Imperialist rhetoric always presents, . 


while Imperialist ambition sees in the vast expanse the destined seat oft 


an Empire which shall balance the dreaded power of the Republic, 
` and wrest from Democracy a noble cantling of the New World. But 
take the physical map, and it will appear that instead of being a solid 
. mass, the Dominion is made up of four separate blocks of territory, lying 
along the skirt of the region .of ice and anow, destitute of any but 
political unity, and separated from each other by formidable, if not insur- 
mountable, barriers of Nature. - Tho four are—the Maritime Provinces, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island; Canada, 
French and British, now the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario ; 
Manitoba, with the rest of the Provinces to be formed out of the 
Prairie Region of the North-West; and British Columbia. The peopled 
parts of the Maritime Provinces are cut off from Old Canada by 
the State of Maine, and by the-wastes through which, hardly taking 
up a passenger or a bale of freight, the Intercolonial Railway runs. 
Old Canada is cut off from the Prairie Region of the North-West by 
the great inland sea called Lake Superior, the Southern shore of which 
belongs to the United States, the Northern shore to winter and deso- 
lation, while navigation is closed during more than half the year. The 
Prairie Region is out off from British Columbia by. a‘series of moun- 
tain ranges presenting formidable difficulties to the engineer, and, as has 
been -stated, to the working of railways when constructed. The 
-natural connection of the Maritime Provinces is with Maine and the 
other Eastern States: the natural connection of Old Canada is with 
the Northern States and with Pennsylvania, from which it draws its coal : 
the natural connection of the Prairie Region is with Minnesota and the 
other States of the West, from which it ts divided by nothing but a 
political line: the natural connection of British Columbia is with Cali- 
fornia. The natural route from the Maritime Provinces to Old Canada 
is through Maine: the natural route from Old Canada to the Prairie 
Regiop is by the South Shore of Lake Superior, starting from the 
Sault Ste. Marje: the natural access to British Columbia is from 
California. The want of commercial unity between the four territories 
is not lea% marked than their want of geographical unity, of which it 
is the consequence. ‘To reconcile the Maritime Provinces to a Canadian 
tariff, it has been fgund necessary, as we have seen, to give them a 
protective duty on their coal; and the Opposition, while it denounces 
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the Government policy as Protectionist, hfs been restrained by its fear of 
losing the votes of the Maritime Provinces from saying a word agninst 
that which is in reality the only Protectionist tax of the whole. 

Now Imperialism has undertaken, in defiance of Nature and of all 
those economical considerations by which Free Traders say that the 
world ought to be governed, to weld these four separate territories into 
a united empire, and to cut them off for ever commercially as well as 
politically from the rest of the Continent by a line of political and 
military railroads carried from ocean to ocean entirely within the 
territory of the Dominion. The Eastern wing of this line is the Inter- 
colonial Railway, intended to knit the Maritime Provinces to Old Canada. 
The construction of this road is enjoined upon the Dominion by the 
Imperial Act of Confederation, and was promoted by an Imperial 
guarantee. It has cost about thirty millions of dollars. It has been 
worked hitherto by Government at an annual loss. Herculean efforts 
are just now being made to exhibit it as self-supporting; that it will 
ever pay interest on the outlay is what nobody pretends to believe; 
but an experienced railway president, a man certainly not unfavourable 
to the policy of which the road is an embodiment, told the writer of 
this paper, that the average annual loss in his opinion was not likely to 
fall short of half a million, which if capitalized would bring the total 
outlay up to forty millions. The direct route through Maine is likely 
soon to be opened, and when it is opened it is difficult to see how the 
Intercolonial Railway is to continue to be worked at all. The most 
enthusiastic Imperialist can hardly be sanguine enough to believe that 
passengers will travel, and shippers send their goods two hundred miles 
round for the patriotic purpose of maintaining a milftary and political 
road. 

As a military road, the Intercolonial is pronounced by military men 
failure. The portion of it running near the frontier of Maine, would, as 
soon as war broke out, fall into the hands of the enemy. Nor does its 
success as a bond of political union between the provinces appear much 
greater. The Nova Scotia correspondent of the Toronto Globe, a 
strongly Imperialist journal, said not long ago :— ; 

“He would be an unfaithful chronicler of current events who, writing from 
Nova Scotia at present, should ignore the fact that there is a very large element 
of dissatisfaction, which rises above the conflict of political parties, and strikes 
at the constitution itself In city and country, from all parts of the Province, 
one hears of a sentiment which is expressed in the significant word Repeal: At 
no time during the past decade was that ominous word on so many lips as now. 
It cannot be said that this is the result of agitation, for there has been no agita- 
tion. There is no repeal movement. There are no repeal leaders. And yet 
Repeal—Secession would be a more correct term, perhaps, but I use the word I 
hear—is talked of in all quarters as a most desirable thing.” 

The writer goes on to show that the disafféction is caused, not by 
the new tariff or by any particular grievance, but by general dissatis- 
faction with the results of confederation. A Conservative journal in 
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Ontario was complaining the Sther day that a large party—the party 


now supposed to be the majority—in the Maritime Provinces, thought 
and spoke of Canada as a foreign country. The representatives of 
- Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, in fact, go 
to Ottawa mainly to attend to their provincial interests; they can hardly 
be said to have blended with the old Canadian parties; they form three 
flying squadrons for the support of which the, old Canatan, parties bid 
against each other. 
- The western wing of the Imperialist line is ‘hie Canadian Pacitic, in 

the construction of which, by the hands of a company, the Dominion is 


now engaged, and which, like the Intercolonial, has received a British |: 


guarantee. It consists of three sections: that along the north shore of 
Lake Superior; that through the Prairie Region; and that running 
from the Prairie Region through the mountain ranges which divide that 
region from British Columbia and through British Columbia itself to 
the Pacific, The section to the north of Lake Superior is said to 
present tremendous engineering difficulties, the route being scored with 
the wide and deep beds of primæval rivera; and we are told that in 
this, as in the mduntain section, the climate is likely to interfere with 
the working of the road in winter. Eminent commercial ‘men in 


Canada hold that the construction and working of this section for about _ 


700 miles will be a dead loss. It is difficult to believe that the 


t 


ountain section will be profitable, since British Columbia, when it ° 


us reached, has a population of twenty thousand whites and about forty 
thousand’ Indians. That any port in British Columbia will wrest the 


Pacific trade from San Francisco, can seem probable only when we see. 


at done. ° 


Railways opening up.the Prairie Region will of course pay, and pay 
well, if that region is in fertility and general fitness for settlement any 
thing like what we suppose. But a single road will’ only open up a 
belt of fifty miles, half that distance being as far as a farmer can 
draw grain in a day. Moreover, this single road is laid out, not in 
accordance: with the behests of commerce, but in compliance with the 
requirements of the political line. The consequence is, that the 
Company, into whose hands the construction and working of the line 
have now been happily transferred from those of Government, is obliged 
to demand that a restriction shall be laid on the construction of 
commercial lines which would carry off the traffic from the Government 
line, though the restriction can hardly fail to be injurious to the com- 
mercial development of the Provinoe, and is not Takay to ng the 

urce’ of future discontent and strife. 

Tho region to the north of Lake Superior is no doubt nai in 
wood, the conveyance of which may for a time furnish traffic for the 
road, especially as in the Prairie Region there is a lack of fuel. But 


when the country is cleared, the timber trade ends, and, the district is. 


deserted unless the land can be brought under the plough. Even while 


a 
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the timber trade lasts, it will not much profngote the political object of 
the railway. The Prairie Region will still be severed from Old Canada 
by a vast wilderness, peopled only by a few lumbering parties, and as 
estranging as any sea. 

Under the agreement ratified in the last Session of the Canadian 
Parliament, Canada gives the Company formed for’ the construction of 
the road, twenty-five millions of dollars in cash, thirty-one millions in 
completed works (including surveys), and twenty-five millions of acres’ 
of land, besides exempting its materials from import duties, and 
its lands and works from taxes. These were the best terms that could 
be made for us by negotiators so able as Sir John Macdonald and Sir 
Charles Tupper, the latter of whom was charged with having received 


a bribe, but without a shadow of evidence, and against all the proba- 


bilities, the organizers of the Company being, fortunately for the country, 
men of the highest character, whom no one but aviolent partisan could 
suspect of resorting to corruption. The country acquiesced with a 
groan, feeling that the price was enormous, feeling also that there was 
great danger in creating such a power as this huge railway and land- 
owning company in the North-West, but being willing at almost any 
cost and risk to he saved from the gulf of public corruption, which 
yawned before it while the work and all the contracts connected with 
it were in the hands of Government. In a community such as Canada, 
the waste of money on useless public works is not a greater evil than 
their tendency to beget corruption. An experienced politician is reputed 
to have said that’ the Intercolonial Railway ought to keep any Govern- 
ment in power for ten years. The present undertaking began with the 
Pacific Railway Scandal, and the results of an inquiry nw in progress 
have already shown that it has gone on as it began. 

Nor, large as is the price now paid, is it likely that the Dominion 
will be quit of liability forthe future. Manitoba and the other provinces 
to be carved out of the North-West will hardly have an acre of land 
which they can call their own. They are precluded from taxing land 
in the hands either of the Government or of the Company. They will 
therefore have to come upon the Dominion for the expenses of their 
administration, and if their votes chance ever to be greatly in request, 
they will probably come upon it with a vengeance. 

The character of the Pacific Railway as a political line is stamped by 
the fact that its construction is undertaken in fulfilment of a treaty 
with British Columbia, made for the purpose of incorporating that 
province with the Dominion, not perhaps without an eye to ‘the 
acquisition, by the party in power, of the British Columbian vote. Tike 
the Intercolonial, it has received an Imperial guarantee. Its efficiency 
as a bond of political union remains yet to be proved. Hitherto British 
Columbia has really done nothing but extort money by threats of 
secession from the Confederation. aR idea which appears to be enter- 
tained at the Colonial Office that eon cin be made at will 
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where they are not suggegtell by any necessity such as that of mutual 
defence against an assailant and ratified by Nature, is not borne out by 
experience. Artificial union seems to develop latent antagonisms in 
proportion to the strictness of the bond. ven the Eastern provinces 
have been held in the Confederation to a-rather ominous extent by 
pecuniary concessions, styled “ Better Terma” - : 
The lands of the North-West, which, in virtue of a grant from 
England, the Ottawa, Government has, with indisputable legality, been 
treating as absolutely its own and using to defray the cost of a policy 
of Imperial aggrandizement, were morally the ‘heritage of communities 
inborn, and their price, if they were to be sold, ought to have been 
‘applied in the first instance to the development of the country in whic 
those communities were to dwell. The communities are now born; cep 
will grow; they will become powerful; and in time they will bethink 
them of their. misappropriated heritage. This is a probability of the 
fature, and of the not very distant future, which calls for serious con- 
sideration on the part of all whom it may concern. Canadian states- . 
men, even the best of them, are forced by the exigencies of the party 
system to live pretty much from hand to mouth, and if the questions of 
the fature are pressed upon them to say, “ After me the Deluge.” Com- 
merce, therefore, if she is interested in the future, will have to exercise 
forecast for herself. , 
‘An opponent of Imperialism is not likely to take a sanguine view of: 
the prospects of an Imperialist enterprise. But nothing can look less 
promising than an attempt to put eternal severance, commercial and | 
social, as well as political, between the people of English-speaking race 
in Canada and those on the other side of the line. The two countries - 
are completely interlocked ; the four masses of territory belonging to 
the Canadians being in fact projections, varying greatly in size, of the ~ 
habitable and cultivable continent -mainly occupied by the Americans ` 
into the realm of snow. The Western States cannot do without the St. 
Lawrence; Canada is indebted to the United States for winter ports, 
and for the transmission of her goods in bond, by stopping which the 
Americans would be able, at any time, to put on her a very serious 
‘pressure. The people are identical in race, language, character, religion, 
and fundamental institutions. Canadians go to settle in the States by 
tens of thousands; they go with as little hesitation or compunction ‘as 
a Yorkshireman has in going to settle in London. The Canadian 
' farmer, who, in answer to a leading question put by an English visitor, 
vows that he is devoted to Monarchy and could not live in a 
Republic, is off next day to Minnesota or Dakota. “The journalist ‘who: 
pens the ultra-loyal invectives against annexation which you read 
with delight to-day, will to-morrow be on the Press of New York. A, 
military college is fofinded at great expense for the purpose of training 
- officers to command the armies of Canada against the Americans ; about 
the first cadet who passes sets up as an engineer at Chicago. Americans 
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are getting the railways and other commemeigl enterprises of Canada more 
and morc into their hands. Oneof our two great telegraph lines is leased to 
2n American, and an appeal made to the meeting against thé proposal on 
patriotic grounds fell perfectly dead. The very Company to which the 
construction of the Pacific Railway has been consigned is in part 
American, and has its head-quarters at St. Paul, in Minnesota. The 
natural routes between the provinces of the Dominion are, as has been 
already said, through the territory of the United States. Access to the 
markets of the United States for the lumber which is her staple and for 
ther products is to Canada a yituttecessity, and no trade, either 
uth Eugland or with any other distant countries can posarsly make up 
to her for its loss. Nature has in cvery way put her ban upon this 
enterprise, and though expense ruinous to Canada may be incurred, and 
her commercial interests may be sacrificed in the attempt, the ban will 
not be removed. \ 

To the expenditure on Canadian public works in general a percent 
may be said to have been added by deflection from the line of oe 
mercial advantage in the interest of Imperial policy. Of this the 
Rideau Canal is an example. 

Another- source of waste and consequent deficit is the needlessly 
complicated and expensive character of the form of government given 
to Canada by the Act of Confederation. For less than four millions 
and a half of people we have eight petty monarchies, one central and 
seven local, with their respective cabinets, and eight legislatures, all the 
members of which are paid. Unfortunately, the loss of money is not 
the worst part of this system; the worst parts are the creation of a 
numerous class of office-seeking politicians, and the *propagation of a 
fatal tendency to desert honest labour and seek to live upon the public. 
The Dominion is fast becoming in this respect an exaggerated counter- 
part of the United States. 

That Canada has an organized force of four hundred thousand men, 
and thet its whole population has on several occasions sprung to arms, 
in a state of perfect readiness to take the field, are preposterous fables, 
and it is to be hoped that the Commission of Inquiry into Colonial 
Defences will put an end to the rodomontading on this subject. That 
Canadians have high military qualities, has been more than once proved ; 
but they would show little sense if, instead of earning their livelihood, 
as Nature calls them under somewhat stern conditions to do, they were 
to spend their time in amateur soldiering. Yet a good deal of money 
has been and is still being wasted on military preparations against’ a foe 
who will never come, and whom, if he did come, with his imfmense 
superiority of numbers and resources, it would be impossible to resist. 
In the meantime indispensable services are starved. The special wealth 
of Canada are her forests, and these are being devastated year after 
year by fires, kindled by and sometimes by malice, for 


want of a proper forest lice, tod, is inadequate: the 
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other day we had a sangyintry case of lynching in the heart of 
Ontario, and the Provincial Government hos been trying in vain to 

_ bring people to justice for a violent and ruthless act of self-redress,. 
which was the consequence of its own inability to enforce law. 

Let us have sentiment by all means, as well as that material well- 
being for which alone Manchester is supposed to care, though in fact 
she has just been founding a university, and is as generous in pro- 
moting high objects of every kind as any city in the world. But of all. 
sentiment the most unquestionably good is that which gathers round a- 
happy home, and of this material welfare is the indispensable condition,\ 
talk as grandly about empire aé you will. In Hare’s “ Memorials of“, 
a Quiet Life,” there is a story of a farm-labourer who, having been ` 
allowed to spend a few days beside his mother’s death-bed without? 
having his wages stopped, was so overpowered by such unwonted and 
unhoped-for kindness, that he could never speak of it without tears,- 

peasant was one of the lords of an empire on which the sun never 
sets. It is well to remember that the empire about which those proud’ 
words were first uttered ‘was that of Spain, on which the sun has set to: 
rise no more. . l - 

Imperialist policy is all the time cutting its own throat. By running 
Canada into debt it has forced her to lay heavy duties on English goods, 
and thua to. break the commercial unity and contravene the commercial 
policy of the empire. By the same process it has repelled from the 
Confederation Newfoundland, who, not wanting to put her back under 
the burden, decisively refuses to come in. It has also helped to frustrate 
its own plans in South Africa, where the people, being bidden to look 
at the results of eéonfederation in Canada, did look, as the debate in the 
Cape Parliament showed; saw what the results in the financial depart- 
ment were; and, instead of following -the example proposed to them, 
profited by the warning, Nay, the very annexation of the North-West, 
which was to give the anti-American empire substance and a backbone, 
is not unlikely to prove the instrument of dissolution.- The North- 
West will not be peopled in the main by British farmers, who, though’ 
excellent agriculturists, are indifferent pioneers, and if they wish to 
emigrate, would do better on the farms of Old Canada, especially on 
those of Ontario, many of which are being left vacant by Canadian 
farmers moving to the new territory or to the States. It will not be 
peopled by Irish peasants, who are hardly farmers at all, and who, set 
down in a solitude, and in a climate which must be intolerably severe 
for those who are not well clothed and housed, would soon be compelled. 
to môve South. It will be peopled, like the Western States.of the 
Union, chiefly by the onward march of population on the continent 
itself. A large proportion of the settlers will probably be Americans ; 
and in that remote region, with its new and motley population, the 


loyalist traditions of Old Canad mories of the war of 1812,, 
already faint in their briginal s find a place. The great 
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provinces of the North-West will becom® she dominant power in the 
Confederation ; and everything will draw them towards a union with 
the United States. 

The tariff, though not in the proper sense Protectionist, has a quasi- 
protectionist aspect; this has been already admitted. Taxes imposed 
on foreign goods afford incidental protection to goods of the same kind, 
made at home. At the preceding election the country had been swept 
by the cry of “ National policy,” that is to say, a fiscal system adjusted 
to the special interests of Canadian manufactures, in which the people 
were led to believe they would find a cure for the commercial depression 
then prevailing; and the change has been followed by a rush, probably 
too great a rush, of capital into enterprises of that kind. 

It may be at once granted that to Canada a protectionist system would 
be ruinous. She is not liko the United States, a self-sufficing continent, 
but a country with a range of production narrowly limited by climate, 
and with small markets, whcreas now, manufactures having become 
highly specialized, large markets are indispensable to success. Nor can 
the general principle of Free Trade, either in regard to production or 
distribution, appear otherwise than evidently true, from whatever point 
on the carth it may be viewed. Still the circumstances of England are 
special; the theories of her economists can hardly escape being to some 
extent coloured by her circumstances ; and even a member of the Cobden 
Club, when transferred to another country sees matters in a somewhat 
different light. He is able, at all events, to comprehend Protectionist 
arguments, which were incomprehensible to him before. England, while 
she preaches Frec Trade to all the world is not herself a Free Trade 
nation. She raises twenty millions a year by Customs duties, which are 
to the fall extent of their incidence interferences with freedom of trade, 
and, ifnot protective, discriminative in favour of the goods which are 
not taxed. The repeal of the Corn Laws, though a most wise and 
beneficent measure, was not Free Trade. It was merely the abolition 
of a particular duty, the retention of which would have been injurious to 
England as a manufacturing country needing large supplies of imported 
food. Nor were the members of the League as a body cosmopolitan 
philanthropists crusading against import duties in the general interest of 
mankind. Some of them were, and still are; but as a body they were 
simply English manufacturers agitating for an object of special im- 
portance to themselves. Cobden was a genuine free trader; he would 
have abolished all import duties and substituted direct taxation. , But 
the men who commonly assume the name are simply Englishmen who 
have judiciously regulated their own tariff in the true interest of their 
own industries. 

If all the world were one community, Free Trade would be its 
law. No Protectionist is inggn ugh to profose to run a customs 
line across the territory of a . And that all the world is 
one community the enth of Free Trade secm often | 
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unconsciously to assume. Unfortunately the realization of that assump- 
tion, though all good men are working towards it, belongs to a remote 
future. At present the world is divided into separate nations, rivals 
and possible enemies of each other. Each nation requires, not only its 
own establishments, but, unhappily, its own armaments; to maintain 
them, each is obliged to impose import duties, experience having proved 
the moral evil as well as the intolerable irksomeness of direct taxation 
on a large scale; and in framing its tariff, each will, as far as it can, 
give an advantage to its own industries over the industries of its rivals. 


This they will all persist in doing, preach to them as you may. Their - 


conduct, viewed in relation to the largest interests of humanity, may not: 
be rational ; neither is aggrandisement nor war. Europe turning a deaf 
ear to the Free Trade counsels of England, has been compared by Free 
- Trade writers to a mad patient rejecting the advice of a wise physician. 
-75t is not the wisdom but the disinterestedness of the physician as to 
-Which Europe has misgivings. With regard to the motives of Cobden, 
“Bright, Thomas Bayley Potter, Sir Louis Mallet, Mill, there can be 


- ~no room for doubt; but is there no room for doubt as to the motives 


. of Lancashire, when, with one of her voices she ccos Free Trade, and 
with the other shouts British aggrandisement ? The benighted foreigner’ 
may be excused for his persistence in heresy, when in the same columns 

` he reads, as it is- the literal fact that he may, articles on the universal 

“blessings of free trade, and projects for making England mistress of all 
the water-ways of the world. Perhaps economists bred in great centres 

of trade have also formed an exaggerated estimate of the efficacy of 

-commercial motives in controlling the general passions of mankind. 
Free Trade propagandism has failed, and the moral of its failure seems 
to be that the path lies, not through Free Trade to peace and righteous- 
ness, but through ‘peace and righteousness to Free Trade. There are 

esome to whom that conclusion is not unwelcome. 

In adjusting as well as she can to her own circumstances and the in- 
-terests of her own industries, taxes which fiscal necessity compelled her 
to impose, Canada has done no more than all other nations do. The 
assertion of commercial autonomy on the part of a dependency is the 


only peculiar feature in her case. But even if she had gone. further, ` 


she would hardly have been open to rebuke from a nation which is itself 
stimulating her, in defiance of all economical considerations, to construct 
political railroads and to immolate her interest on the altar of an Im- 
perigl policy which cuts her off from the commercial advantages and the 
circplating wealth of the Continent of which she isa part. Free Trade 
is only a special application of the general principle of non-interference 
with the bencficent course of Nature; and if ever there was a breach of 
that principle, the. policy which England has pursued, and is pursuing, 
on the North Ameridan Continenti - f 
The loss of recipjocity wi 
the political connection 


States way a consequence of 
who had exasperated the 
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Americans by the conduct of her aristocråcy at the time of the Civil 
War. The American tariff itself, in its hostility-to Great Britain, 
beara in no small degree the traces of the same resentment, which was, 
as it was just that it should be, a powerfal engine in Protectionist 
hands. That the framers of the Canadian Tariff will succeed in their 
attempt to coerce the Americans into a renewal of-the Treaty is hardly 
to be expected. The Republic is too wealthy and too proud to yield to 
sa slight a pressure; her statesmen know too well that Canadians como 
over to her in crowds. But if the pressure were likely to be effectual, 
ahy should it not be applied? An immediate sacrifice would no doubt 
be made in refusing to buy cheap American goods; but it would be 
< made in anticipation of a greater gain; and a doctrine of Free Trade 
which should forbid such an exercise of foresight would surely be Free 
Trade gone mad. Political economy is a matter of expediency: it is 
not like morality, which forbids us to do evil that good may come. If 
by abstaining from French wines and silks for a time, England could 
bring France to reason why should she not abstain? It may be that 
in a colony we learn rougher modes of doing things. It may be also 
that we learn from the exigencies of a young country the habit of sacri- 
ficing the present to the future. The inhabitants of every great city 
in the New World are paying the taxes of posterity, for whose benefit 
everything has been constructed in a day. 

The motives of the Canadians in framing their new Tariff were purely 
financial and commercial. It is not necessary, therefore, to inquire 
whether they would have been warranted in taking account of social 
objects such as the creation of a variety of industrigs with a view to 
balancing the character and enriching the civilization of a young coun- 
try. Political economists abstract the desire of wealth from all other 
human motives in order to form a hypothetical scionce; then some of 
them forget that the abstraction has taken place, and reason as if there 
were no human motive entitled to consideration but the desire of 
wealth. Adam Smith, unlike some of his illustrious successors, pro- 
ceeded by the historical and rational, not by the dogmatic method. He 
sees that the Navigation, Laws are bad for commerce, yet he upholds 
them on the ground that national defence is of much more consequence 
than wealth. On the same ground he would have let in other con- 
siderations which strict economists put out of court, because they are 
not commercial. There were some who, while they heartily recognized 
the advantages of Cobden’s French Treaty, as well as the high motives. 
of the negotiator, thought the commercial benefit rather dearly pur- 
chased at the price of complicity with a stretch of power on the part of 
a military usurper, whom they knew at the same time to be an incor- 


“rigible disturber of the peace of the world. R l ° 
A practical bearing is gjy ing said at present on a Canadian 
question by the genera a newe appointment to the 


Governor-Generalship, pacity the Governor-General 
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is a constitutional king, bouhd to do simply what his Ministers tell him ; : 
though the ambiguities of the Colonial constitution, which is a cross 
between the national and the federal, half written and half unwritten, 
sometimes call him, and the Colonial Office behind him, into momentary 
action. But personally he is enabled by his rank to exerciso a good 
deal of influence over Colonial politicians, especially as he has tho 
bestowal of the Imperial titles, which some of them deem the highest 
prizes, He can deliver as many orations as he pleases, under the form 
of making official tours, and his utterances, though they may be merely 
his own, are taken for utterances of the Imperial Government. He is\ 
also likely to have his friends in the press, both Colonial and British ; `s 
and wonderful symphonies they have sometimes given forth. He can \ 
do in short practically a good deal more than can bè done by a consti- 
tutional king. He comes to the country ignorant ; during his stay he is 
protected from the approach of truth almost as effectually as any king, 
and when his term of five years is over, his responsibility vanishes with 
the smoke.of the parting salute. 

Some years ago there might be read upon the walls in England a 
proclamation put forth by the Privy Council on the subject of the 
Colorado beetle, in the opening sentence of which Ontario was 
designated “that town.” This was scarcely a stranger mistake than 
that committed by the Liberals who received with an ovation the late 
Governor-General of Canada. Had the other party dcknowledged by a 
banquet the zeal and address, the consummate social grace, tho almost 
Sheridanic genius for oratory, especially for the oratory of compliment, 
displayed by Lod Dufferin in the service of its cause, the tmbute 
would have been eminently well deserved. It was the boast of his lord- 
ship’s admirers that he had reversed tho ignoble policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Liberals. His administration was, in fact, a brilliant 
portion of the general reign of Jingoism, and if it was not given him 
to achieve an Isandula or a Candahar, peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war. Canada owes to him certainly an exaltation 
of the Governor-Generalship into a Viceroyalty, with a considerable 
increase of expenditure, as well as an accession of Royal State; probably 
her final plunge into this policy of constructing a great anti-continental 
system of military and political railways, with all the consequences 
which it is likely to entail. The Liberal Minister of the day stood 
wavering on the brink, and he was reputed to be much under the influence 
of the Governor-General. 

Losd Dufferin’s achievements, blazoned as they had been, naturally 
encouraged a Jingo Government to essay the complete redemption of 
British North America from democracy by the introduction of a 
regular Court with etiquette. Of the present Governor-General there’ 
is nothing to be said but good : his personal influence for 
the promotion of objeets which 
anay be its political destiny, 
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‘ho has been called upon to exercise his disfretion, he, in the opinion of 
all impartial men, did right. Nothing disparaging to him personally 
therefore ig implied in saying that the failure of the attempt with which 
it was his. destiny to be associated was immediate and decisive. 
The Colonists by whom the Colonial Office is advised are, naturally, 
the members of what the correspondents of Tory papers call “ loyal 
circles ;” they arc socially, as well as politically, English, usually passing 
a good deal of their time on this side of the water, and being imbued 
with aristocratic sentiments. But the people geuerally, whatever they 
may be in political sentiment, are in social sentiment American. They 
‘ reccived with astonishment and derision proclamations forbidding any 
but aristocratic equipages to appear in Viceregal processions, and enjoin- 
‘ing ladies to go to drawing-rooms-in low dresses, which by some, are 
deemed hardly moral, unless they could produce a certificate of inability 
on the ground of health from a physician. One of the caricatures re- 
presented an Irish girl with her bare legs presenting herself to the 
Master of the Ceremonies, and pleading that nakedness below would 
do just as well as nakedness above. Nor was a more loyal reception 
given to the “Manual of Court Etiquette,” published by Mr. Fanning, 
after consulting the official oracles in London, for the guidance of 
Colonists in these august mysteries, the opening paragraphs of which 
‘we will take the liberty of transcribing to show our readers what royalty 
in a colony would be, and what sort of character England is trying, 
-through her representatives, to impress on a young and naturally 
noble nation, The section is headed “The Special Etiquette of the 
Bow, the Train, and the Glove.” ° 


‘THE FIRST PRESENTATION 


ig generally the formal début of a fashionable life. The membere of the nobility 
and gentry always manage to get their daughters presented, and it is regarded 
03 a patent of social rank by the latter. What on this earthly sphere is more 
onchantingly exclusive than Her Majesty’s Court? The impreasion made by the 
débutante is a lasting one in England, and consequently art is brought to bear; 
and the courtesies, the walk, the extending of the arm for the train, and each 
physical movement are practised repeatedly béfore some competent ‘teacher of 
-deportment who charges well for the lessons. But money is no object to the 
aristocracy of England when it comes to presentation lessons, The 


DEBUTANTE MUST BE PERFECT 


in every movement. ‘Thess teachers are all patronized by the nobility who 
‘desire their daughters respectively to be the “belle of the London season.” ‘A 
false step, a mismanagement of the train, a little nervousness, or :mauvazs honte, 
und the whole affair is a failure. 

I am informed that several Canadian ladies have been made the h®noured 
recipients of a command to appear at Court, and friends to whom they have 
‘described the affair, have tndertaken, with misplaced courtesy, to teach la belle 
Canadienne tho details of Court presentation. But pretenders likesthese cannot 
confer any real knowledge of the subject. Before young lady has made any 
progress in Her Majesty’s throne room she feels her failure, and her disappoint- 
iment is made manifest by her ungraceful courtesies; se moves too quickly, she 
dorgets to extend her arm for her train; she backs accidentally against the dipla 
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matic corps of the household; She passes into the green drawing-room, into the 
vestibule, and down the grand staircase, too quickly, not noticing the elegant 
statues, life-size, of the Queen and late Prince—the Queen as a gleaner and the 
Prinoe-as a gladiator—both in ‘the finest pyrian marble; and she passes through 
the grand entrance and into her carriage 


WEEPING WITH VEXATION 

and disappointment, Another Canadian lady enters, glides in with a smile; 

her every motion grace; her step one of confidence; her name is announced to 

the Queen by Goneral the Marquis of Hertford, Lord Chamberlain—she makes 

the proper courtesy to each of the Royal family, and at the end she extends 

her arm slowly and gracefully for her train, ‘hen she backs out from tha 

presence of royalty.“ the admired” of the beholders, who are sharp critios of 
style and bearing. The papers teem with her beauty and grace (you know ’tis 

the style now in England to admire our ladies.) The teacher who gave her - 
instructions is thanked by her chaperons on the manner in which la belle passed 

through this trying fashionable ordeal. Her standing is now fully established. 
She enters the carriage and drives away as happy as the birda. Pa: 


THERE ARE BUT TWO TEACHERS 


‘of Court presentation that I can confidently recommend to Canadians: one is 
Miss Birch, 111, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, West, and Mr. L. d’Egville, 
No. 44, Conduit Street, off Regent Street, Hanóver Square, West. Miss Birch 
is assisted by several assistants who stand in the relative positions ofHer 
Majesty and the Royal Family, and Mr. L. d'Egville is nmisted by his elegant 

graceful daughter and family. Both of these teachers furnish a Court 
train for practical illustrations, and they stand the highest in the -profession 
of deportment and dancing, Q , 

Now let me advise any ladies of Canada who may ever desire to be pre- 
sented to the Queen not to accept the officious courtesy of an English lady 
whose second cousin was presented. Go to one of these teachers, and you mma 
then learn to walk and courtesy properly and to approach Her Majesty wi 
dignity, modesty an¥ grace.” ; i i 

In‘ another passage the momentous question, whether, at a Court 
reception, the presentes should be gloved or ungloved is discussed in 
a catechetical form, and it is decided that the right hand should be 
ungloved. ` a 


“Any one can see at a glance, therefore, that to visit the Governor-General and 
his royal wife the right hand gloye must be removed. When Lord Dufferin 
opened Parliament, it being & representative reception, all of the guests should 
have appeared with the right hand glove off, but it has never been done except 
by a very few who were posted in regnrd to visiting the Queen's representative. 

Therefore, those ladies who may have a desire to vint H.R.H. at the Vice- 
Tegal residence, may depend on the following :— : 

On entering the building hand your cards to the servant; if you are married 
have ‘Mr. and Mrs. ——’ nicely engraved on one card and ‘Mrs ——’ 
also engraved on the'other, Send them both in; while the servant is gone, 
remove immediately your right ‘hand glove. If you should accidentally meet. 
the Princess Louise in the vestibule or hall she should not be addressed, mérely 
bow. H.B.H. does not receive her guests in the hall. If you are shown into 
the parlor get as far as possible from: the door as you may not be taken by sur- 

ise by so. doing. The Gourt train will .probably never be worn in Canada, as 
it is not worn in England except at Her Majesty's Drawing-rooms. The only 
difference I.can see between visiting the late Governor-General and his esti- 
pable lady and the new Governor-General and his royal consort is that the 
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right hand glove must be taken off, and I haves always argued that it should 
have been removed when visiting Her Ladyship the Countess of Dufferin, but 
their Excellencies’ elaborate kindness would forbid them mentioning it to any- 
one, and I have taken it upon myself to go to England and ascertain the exact 
method, and it is now fully before the reader. 

When the Governor-General opens Parliament His Excellency will then hold 
a representative reception. The Princess Louise will be on his right, and the 
Governor-General will receive the first bow, which should be properly made. I 
will teach any lady or gentleman in Toronto or Hamilton how to make an 
elaborate bow free of cost; they have but to come to my academy and they 
will be welcome.” 

- Mr. Fanning’s manual, though perhaps the most amusing, is not 
the only characteristic product of the new “ Viceregal” régime. The 
Court chronicle, entitled “ Lord -Dufferin in Canada,” has hardly a 
parallel in its profound adoration of grandeur unless it be that book 
dear to collectors of literary curiosities “The Lord Mayov’s visit to 
Oxford,” in which the Lord Mayors horses are described as’ pawing in 
proud consciousness of their august burden. The glories of the Court of 
Ottawa are painted in the spirit of a courtier of Versailles, and a long 
catalogue of the ladies and gentlemen who had the immortal honour of 
participating, is consigned to the Temple of Fame. There ure two 
opinions, even among strong Conservatives, with regard to the whole- 
someness of this “ social policy,” as it is styled by its devotee. 

It was pleaded by the advocates of etiquette that royalty could 
not exist without it. In that case, royalty’s chance of existence in 
the democratic hemisphere has been decisively shown to be poor. Some 
other foundation for authority must be found, and it cannot be found 
too soon. 

It was originally intended to endow Canada with an hereditary 
aristocracy, but the project was blighted by the absence in these 
communities of hereditary wealth. Still, the attempt is made to keep 
up a titled class and propagate aristocratic sentiment by the bestowal 
of knighthood, and other minor decorations. English statesmen are led 
by the colonists with whom they come into contact to believe that these 
honours are highly revered by the people, and that the impression made 
by them is great. Yet in Canada itself this opinion would hardly be 
formed. More than once knighthood has been refused by politicians 
who would almost certainly have been glad to accept it if they had 
dared, but were restrained by fear of losing their influence with the 
people. An article in a Conservative organ, proclaiming aristocratic 
principles on the occasion of a creation of knights, was found by the 
leaders of the party to have injured them even with their own partjsans, 
in an election which ensued. In some instances, indeed, these titles 
have been so bestowed, no doubt. through the Governor-General’s 
ignorance of the men about him, that to the people they must have 
seemed badges of anything b large portion of the Canadian 
press, including some highl , iy now openly opposed 
to the continuance of the s 
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Had an attempt to kindfe Jingo sentiment in Canada been successful, 
the consequences might have extended beyond the colony, and have 
come back upon England in an unexpected way. Canadian Jingoism 
would have begun to spit fire at the American Republic, and the ill- 
feeling against England in the United States, which the policy of 
Liberal statesmen had almost extinguished, would have been revived. 
The first dispute about a case of interloping in the Fisheries or of con- 
tested demand for extradition, might have led to a downright quarrel, 
in which the Anti-American party in Canada would have expected ‘to 
be backed by England. This would have occurred on the eve of a 
Presidential election, when parties in the United States were on the. 
look-out for political capital, and the Irish, moreover, were highly excited. 
A spirited policy in the controversy with England would have been 
made a plank in political platfdrms, and some one more military in his 
disposition, and less friendly to Great Britain, than Mr. Garfield, might 
have received the nomination at Chicago. Free Trade with the 
United States would then have been farther off than ever. It will 
never be brought about by demonstrations of economical principle, even 
though they may be framed by so skilfal a hand as that of Mr. Mon- 
gredien. The ear of the people is not open to the’ voice of the 
missionary, especially when iti is supposed that national interest sends 
him forth. They see that under the existing system their finance 
flourishes, and their country prospers ; they are taken with the idea of 
fostering home industry; the immigration returns confirm their belief 
in tho policy; and even such of them as are most concerned, tho 
Western farmerg for examplé, do not use imported goods enough to be 
very sensible of the imposts.: The shipbuilding interest, being non- 
existent, cannot influence the elections. The Democratic party, asa 
-whole, has inherited Free Trade tendencies from Slavery, which was 
unable to manufacture: but it comprises a Protectionist wing which will 
- always prevent it from making Free Trade a square issue, as the courso 
of events at the last Presidential election showed. Moreover, manufac- 
tures are now beginning to’ grow up in the South, and seem likely to 
carry Georgian and one or two other Southern States over to the Pro- 
tectionist side. The only hope of a reduction of the import duties lies in 
the reduction of the debt, which is fast going on, and in the maintenance 
of kindly relations between England and the United States. It would 
be blasted by egging on a British dependency to place itself in an atti- 
tude.of antagonism to the United States, 'and compelling the United 
States, which are now content with the smallest of peace establishments, 
to put their army and navy on a more costly footing. l 
What is the object, so far as the English people generally are con- 
cerned, of all these desperate efforts, of wasting all this money, of running 


° all these risks? Suppose th nsummation were to arrive 
to-morrow. Suppose to-m h-speakirg race in North 
e America were to become as , excluding war, dedicated 
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to industry, making an England, political afd intellectual, of the New 
World, and linked by the bond of affection, which in the American as 
well as in the Canadian breast is still strong notwithstanding our 
family quarrels, to the common mother country. ‘There might be 
mourning in the manor-houses, or in some of them, but why should 
there be mourning in the cottages? Why should there be mourning in 
those cottages from which tens of thousands are going forth every year 
to seek a home among their kinsmen in the United States? Surely 
the sentiment connected with this great moral union of all the com- 
munities of our race would be as grand as any connected with tho 
political dominion at present exercised by the Colonial Office over a part 
of the Colonies of England. Cromwell was not wanting cither in 
military vigour or in high aspirations for his country, yet he, while he 
united Scotland and Ireland to England, treated the North American 
Colonies virtually as independent States bound to England by the tie of 
tho heart. ‘The Restoration reversed both parts of his policy, dissolving 
the Union with Scotland and Ireland, and at the same time reviving the 
system of interference, in the interest of monarchy, aristocracy, and the 
Anglican Church, with the communities on the other side of the Atlantic. 

How much wisdom it showed in dissolving the two unions no ono needs 
to be told; and a short study of American and Canadian history will be 
sufficient to convince anyone who is open to conviction that few things 
in history have been more calamitous than the meddling of English 
Governments with the political development of the New World. 

Not that anybody, either in Canada or in the United States, is 
attempting or at-all wishes to precipitate the course of political events. 
The cry against annexation is raised by nervous Imperialists who feel the 
action of the economical forces and ascribe it to political intrigue. Frec- 
dom in commercial intercourse with the United States is a vital necessity 
to Canada, which can no more be indemnified for the want of it by an 
Imperial Zollverein, if that scheme were feasible, than Scotland could 
be indemnified for want of free commercial intercourse with England. 
The Customs’ line across the Continent must be removed for he good of 
both the neighbouring nations, and especially in order that the Canadian 
people may enjoy their full measure of prosperity, receive the fair earn- 
ings of their labour, and “eat bread unleavened by injustice.” Nor can 
there be any doubt as to the growth in Canada of opinion favourable to 
commercial union, But all men of sense are contented to leave the 
political question to the future, feeling that it would be unwise as,well 
as wrong to do violence to any existing sentiment, and that the ipdis- 
pensable condition of a change in the external relations of the country 
is the full and deliberate consent of the great mass of the people. There 
is little reason to fear that anything of this kind will be hastily donc. 
Power is practically in the hands, not of the people, but of the politicians 
who, as a class, and without distinction of party, are naturally wedded 
to a system which, as has been truly said, causes Canada to grow more , 
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politics to the acre than aby < other country in the world. The influence 
of Imperial honours and of English society on many of our statesmen has 
already been mentioned... It makes them rather servants of the British 
aristocracy than of the Canadian people. It is true that the people 
are becoming aware of the divergence between their interest and the 
tendencies of the politicians, and that what frightened Imperialists call 
“a shadowy party” is beginning to appear ; indeed it may be said already 
to have appeared in force at the last general election, when the people 
left the old party lines by thousands to vote for a commercial policy 
which they, were persuaded would bring them bread. But this ares 
party seeks commercial not political objects, nor has it anyone at i 
head who is, or likely to be, a candidate for political power. .As to\ 
American ambition, it is a mere bugbear. Even in the days of Slavery \ 
and Southern rule, territorial extension was sought, not so much for 
itself as for the purpose of maintaining the ascendancy of a party in 
Congress. The Americans are now, perhaps, of all nations in the world, 
the least disposed to annexation. St. Domingo flung itself into the lap 
of the Republic, and the Republic shook it out again. If Mexico is 
annexed, as now seems likely, it will be by the commercial element in 
the country itself, which can no longer put up with a plundering anarchy. 
Had Canada been allowed to become an independent Commonwealth, 
she would have reposed in perfect safety by the side of the more powerful 
Republic. In many years of intercourse with Americans of all parties, 
the writer has never detected the slightest desire to interfere with 
Canadian | independence. A geographical structure which, since the 
annexation of Manitoba and British Columbia, has truly been compared 
to seven fishing rods tied together by the ends, the total want of com- 
mercial unity, and the national isolation of French Canada, which grows 
more French than ever, threaten the life of the Confedersion far more 
.seriously than American ambition. 

All that reasonable men desire is, that the Canadian people shall be 
left free to manage their own affairs, and to shape their own destinies, 
in doing which England may rest assured, they will never forget 
their filial duty towards the mother country ; that British noblemen 
shall not be sent out, by Liberals at least, to use their influence as 
Governors-General in propagating anti-Continental sentiment; and 
that the earnings of Canadian labour shall not be wasted in public works 
nndertaken for political objects, in which labour has no interest, and 
upon the assumption, to all appearances unfounded, of an everlasting 
antagonism between Canada and the United States, The Imperialists, 
in driving Canada into a poliey of boundless expenditure for their objects,. 
are rushing to the very catastrophe which they fear; she will at length 
become so loaded with debt that she will no longer be mistress of her 
own course, and some day she will be compelled to pek admission to the 
Union on American,terms. 

The memory of Lord Lisgar’s administration is treated with scorn by 
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the admirers of the more ambitious régime whigh followed. Lord Lisgar 
was a veteran public servant, satisfied with his career ; he had no objects 
of personal advancement, or desire to fill the papers ou his own account. 
He was content to perform his allotted part without exaggerating it, and 
to appear as a faithful and dignified representative of the Crown. He 
did not go on the stump, meddle with the press, or use his high station 
to propagate his own opinions. His influence was exercised only in 
teaching Colonial politicians to observe English. rules, and in tempering 
the violence of their conflicts. He was courteous, but did not hunt 
popularity. His hospitality was simply that of an English nobleman: it 
had no ulterior object, and as an example could do nothing but good. 
When he spoke, his words were those of sobriety and truth; nor did he 
ever court applause by indulging in the unmeasured flattery which is 
at once most seductive and most poisonous to a young nation. I, 
among English noblemen and public men his counterpart could be found, 
supposing that the office is to be retained, Canada might go farther and 
fare worse. 

There is little use in appealing to a Colonial Secretary. That office 
acts like a mitre. Make a Low Churchman a Bishop, and he is a High 
Churchman in a year. Make a Liberal Colonial Secretary, and he at 
once becomes a Jingo, of the drab, if not of the scarlet, species. But 
the ear of the people of England, especially of such of them as profess 
Liberal principles, ought at this moment to be open. They have seen, 
in the case of South Africa, where they have been led into loss, trouble, 
and danger not unmingled with disgrace, what it is to allow a most 
virtuous and talented nobleman, of an aspiring disposition, and sur- 
rounded in the Colonial Office by a circle which applaeds all his ideas, 
to play Providence to a country which he does not understand. They 
have seen what sort of information the Colonial Office gets from zealous 
subordinates, themselves full of high aspirations, and with titles 
and other rewards of activity floating before their eyes. We have 
already glanced at the extravagant notions which people in England 
‘ have been led to entertain about the military force of Canada, and the 
hosts which she is ready and eager to send into the field in any English 
quarrel. These are hardly more wide of the truth than the accounts 
given by Governors-General and other official persons of the state of 
public sentiment in the Dominion, and especially among tie French of 
Quebec. 

Pecuniary considerations are less august than those of Empire, yet 
they may not be without weight. English capitalists, at all events; have 
reason to be cautious how they send politicians in quest of a reputation 
to earn one by a brillisnt administration of Canada. A large amount 
of English money,’ too large an amount, as some authorities assert, is 
invested not only i in the public debt of the Dominion and in "Canadian 
railways, but in Canadian mortgages and debentures. The farms of 
Ontario, as every one who has been connected wtth the loan societies 
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knows, are carrying a very peavy load of mortgage debt, whilo their value 
has been reduced of late some twenty or thirty per cent., chiefly by 
emigration to the West. At the same time the taxes have been greatly 
increased. We had the other day a movement in favour of what is 
called a National Currency—that is, a large i issue of inconvertible paper 
money—which was strong enough.to receive the amatory attentions of a 
considerable number of politicians, and even of organs of the Government. 
It was checked, not so much by argument, though those of us who were 
true to hard money of course did our best in that way, as by a run of 
good harvests and a revival of commercial activity. Let there come a 
couple of bad harvests, with perhaps a commercial relapse, and no one 
will undertake to say that National Currency will not sweep the conntry, 
at the next election as the National Policy did at the last. Monetary ` 
fallacies have misled honest men. To the mind of a farmer overloaded 
with mortgage debts and taxes, they may find too easy an access. 
Once more, then, let the British investor in Canadian securities be 
careful how he runs Canada deeper into debt, or compromises her 
commercial prosperity for the purposes of Imperial Policy. 


Gotpwin SUITE. 


SCOTTISH, SHETLANDIC, AND GERMANIC 
WATER TALES. 


Parr I. 


I. 


ONDROUS beings were mentioned, in the 'first part of this 
essay, which are most frequently met with in the folk-tales of 
a country thus described by the poet :— 
“ Land of Isles in Northern Ses ; 
Land of mist and storm’s revelry ; ; 
Land of the raven and sea-mew, 
Of eagle bold and wild curlew ; 
Land of brown heath and tresless plain, 
Of winding voe and surging main.” 

It is in the Shetland Tales that we hear a great deal of creatures 
partly more than human, partly less so, which appear in the inter- 
changeable shape of men and seals. They are said to have often 
married ordinary mortals, so that there are, even now, some alleged 
descendants of them, who look upon themselves as superior to 
common people. The fabulous ancestral forms in question are 
reckoned among the Trows, or semi-divine figures. 

In Shetland, and elsewhere in the North, the sometimes animal- 
shaped creatures of this myth, but who in reality are human in a 
higher sense, are called Finns. Their transfiguration into seals seems 
to be more a kind of deception they practise. For the males are 
described as most daring boatmen, with powerful sweep of tho oar, 
who chase foreign vessels on the sea. At the same time they are held 
to be deeply versed in magic spells and in the healing art, as well as in 
soothsaying. By means of a “ skin” which they possess, the men and 
the women among them are able to change themselves into seals. But 
on shoro, after having taken off the wrappage, they are, and behave 
like, real human beings. Anyone who gets hold of their protecting 
garment, has the Finns in his power. Only by rheans of the skin car 
they go back to tho water. Many a Finn woman has got into the power 
of a Shetlander, and borne children to him; but if the Finn woman | 
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succeeded in re-obtaining ker sea-skin, or seal-skin, she escaped across ` 
the water. Among the older generation in the northern isles, persons 
are still sometimes heard of, who boast of hailing from Finns; and they 
attribute to themselves a peculiar luckiness on account of that higher 
descent. 

Shetland, in its people and in its speech, is truly Germanic. In 
that old Hislt Land, or Heth Land, an attempt to introduce Chris- 
tianity was only made in the early part of the tenth century ; and the 
Jarls ruling there opposed the attempt for a long time with the utmost 
energy. It was only when a king of Norway came with an army, and left 
the Jarl the choice either to go to the baptismal font, or to be deposed - 
_and to be put to the sword with his family, that the then ruler of- 
Shetland gave up the worship of Odin. But, even in his extreme 
distress, ie only yielded when ‘seeing that the sword was to be thrust 
jnto the breast of his son. ‘The love for his offspring then overcame 
his hatred of the New Creed, and he submitted to baptism. ; - 

To this day, the vestiges of ancient Teutonic history and ideas are 
still observable in Shetland. All round the Scottish coast, and far into ' 
the Highlands, the influence of the Scandinavian conquests can yet be 
traced. Where, at present, a Gaelic-speaking people dwells, which 
-gradually changes its speech now for the English tongue, the names of 
islands, bays, lakes, rivers, and places still point, here and there, to the 
former Norwegian dominion, which only constituted, so to say, the 
second or third wave of a Teutonic flood splashing over the Caledonian 
shores. ‘Tacitus already testifies that in Caledonia—which, however, 
did not comprise the whole Scotland of to-day—a people of lusty limbs 
and ruddy hair lived, whose characteristics, he says, “ prove their German 
origin.” * And Tacitus was well able to- distinguish, on the one hand, 
the small black-haired Silures, in Britain (South Wales), who were 
of Iberian origin, from the Keltic Britons; and, on the other, the 
Germanic Caledonians from both. ` Three races are thus indicated by 
Tacitus in Britain: an Iberian (Turanian) one, related to some of the 
Hibernians, or Irish, and to the Basques; and two Aryan ones: Kelts 
and Germans. The Picts mentioned by later writers were undoubtedly 
also Teutons, of Frisian race—a first wave of the subsequent stronger 
invasion of Angles, Saxons, Frisians, Jutes, and other Germanic tribes. | 

The Norwegians afterwards came the same way which German sea- 
dogs bad sailed over before. Not long ago, the inhabitants of the 
Ness, in the Hebrides, still considered themselves to be of special blood ; 
“keeping apart from the neighbouring Gaels, and retaining some folk- 
tales of their own origin from Lochlin—that is, Norway.t From Shet- 
land and the Orkneys, across Thurso—which has its name from Thor— 
towards Sutherland and the Hebrides, and down to the once so-called 
“southern isles” of Cintire, Islay, and Man, Scandinavian vestiges are 
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clearly apparent. From there, we come te [reland, which it is often 
the fashion now to describe as purely “ Keltic.” An assertion easily 
disproved by the checkered pattern-card of races that have entered that 
isle during two thousand years, as well as by the many centuries of 
Norwegian and Danish dominion. 

Tales of the descent of certain families from water-beings of a 
magic character are very frequent in the wholly, or mainly, Germanic 
North. In Ireland, such myths also occur sporadically. In Wales— 
the by far more Keltic, though not exclusively Keltic, country—the 
origin from mermen or mermaids is often charged as a reproach upon 
vnhappy people; and rows originate from such assertion. In Shetland 
the reverse is, or was, the case. There, the descendants of Finns have 
been wont to boast of their origin; regarding themselves as favourites 


‘of Fortune. In Shetland, too, “to be able to ride the Nuggle- 


scathless,’ was regarded as conferring au extraordinary run of luck, and 
also power over one’s enemies—so much so that when an individual 
suddenly met a windfall of good fortune, or succeeded in disappointing 
the designs of an enemy, it was quite proverbial to say : “ Yea, she (or 
he) is been ridin’ da Nuggle |” 

There could be no better mark of the difference between the Germanic 
and the Keltic, or Kelt-Iberian, view than in these Welsh notions on the 
one hand, and the Shetlandic ones on the other. 

In Ireland, the Nix and Mermaid myths seem to gradually pale and 
disappear ; at least, it is difficult to learn something about them among 
the people. From inquiries my daughter, Mrs. Charles Hancock, made on 
a recent journey with her husband in Ireland, she gathered the following :— 

“ At Dunluce Castle, an old ruin standing by the Giant’s Causeway, I was told 
by the driver of a car that an old woman had told him that she saw, for the 
space of three minutes, a mermaid sitting on the rocks under the Castle. The 
mermaid lived in a cave still shown, and came up every night to Dunluce Castle, 
which stands on a high cliff jutting into the sea. The mermaid sat every day 


` on the rocks, combing her long black hair, which was particularly fine. The 


mermaid had a tal; but on my asking how she could get up from the cave to 
the castle, my narrator answered :—‘ Perhaps she flew some |’ 

Here, the mermaid has not the Germanic yellow hair, nor the full 
human shape. However, in this somewhat obscured Irish myth we 
may possibly trace the idea of an ancestress who visits at night her - 
ruined castle. As to the Giant’s Causeway, “ this spot is so called because 
a giant at Portrush wanted to fight another giant in Scotland. His wife 
got a lot of large rocks collected in her apron, and dropped them at 
intervals, to make a pathway across the séa for him. Hence the name 
of Giant’s Causeway given to these great rocks,” . 

The story strangely reminds us of the wondrous bridge which the 
Indo-Aryan hero, Rama, made across the sea to Lanka (Ceylon), in 
order to battle with a giant. Struggles between „leaders in Ifeland 
and Scotland, in grey antiquity, may be the basis of the tale of the 
Giant’s Causeway. ` ° 
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i, But who are the:Finns of. the Shetlandic story? Are they simply a 
- poetical transfiguration of finny forms of the- flood? :Or can the 
Ugrian race of the Finns, which dwells in Finland, in the high north 
of Norway, and in parts, of - ‘Russia, have: something to do with those 
-tales in which a Vikjng-like . character is unmistakable ?.. .Or.do these 
stories not rather: refer: to a Germanic people of sailors and, warriors, to 
sea-borne, and sea-born-Hetoes of the Water from Lochlin, the :Scandi-; 

, navian lake-land, rich in legends and lays? 
; Repeated investigationsjhave gradually brought me to the connote 
ihntatho. Finn or Sealgtories contain a combination of the mermaid my th; 


with a strong historical element—that the Finns are nothing ‘else than ' 


a fabulous transmogrification of those Norse “ sea-dogs,” who from eld; 
have penetrated, into,thp islands round Scotland, into-Scotland-jtself; as: 
well’ as into Ireland. ..%:Old sea-dog ” is even now a favourite expression: 


for a weathet- ‘beaten, »storm-tossed.- skipper—e. perfect seal ping; Tie ; 


~ wild waves. _ 

‘The smertion of a “higher” origin of. still living persons ae 
‘Finns, conceived as Traws, would. thus explain itself as a wildly legendary 
remembrance of the, descent from. the bloot of: Germanic conquerors. 
The “skin” wherewith the Finns change. themselves-- magically. into 
-sea-bejngs, I) hold tobe, their armour, or coat of mail. Perhaps that 
-coat-iteelf was often made ‘of seal-skin, and then. covered with metal. 
rings, or acales,,a4 we see it in' Norman pictures; for instance, on’ the 
Bayeux ,tapestry.. The designation: of Norwegian’ and Danish con- 
-querors, in Old, Irish history, as.“ scaly mons, a in with 
this hypothesis, 2 - anor 

But how did the curious « Finn” namò arise? : v 

First “of all, de rant ‘be Ponie out thas the: geaw people, whieh de> 
known undér.the Finnio pame, and which is.related.to the Magyars, the. 
Turks, and: the- Mongols, do. not..call themselves Finns—ab little as 
Welshmen call themselves; in ‘their own-language, Welsh: .“ Welsh”: 
‘is 'a,neme given by the Saxons and ‘other Germans to their Keltic or 
Romanic neighbours. The Finns of Finland call themselves Suoma- 
lainen—that- is, dwellers in the Marshy Land. On „the other hand, 
Fen, in the sense of.marsh, bog;gump, or water, is a word-.common 


to all Teutonic languages. We find in Ulfilas, fmi; in Anglo-Saxon, 


Jenn; in Old High German, fenna ; in Dutch, venn. Fenrir, the 
gigantic wolf of the Eddic mythology, is literally the Fen-Roarer ;. the 
Raarer from the Deep. -Fenealir, the Water Hall, is the card abode 
of a Norse Goddess. 

Finn is an old Germanic name. E EE of . ingly hate 
of the North, in the Langfeddgatal, that Finn name appears. between 


Thor, 'Frealaf, anid ee Woden, whom we call Oden.” .For these divine - 


names were also pwncely names. Whether Odin’s cofnomen, “Feng,” is 


la 
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originally connected with Finn, is a point merlting being inquired into. 
At any rate, the passage in the second lay of Sigurd (18) appears to me 
to point to the connection of the name of Feng with Odin’s quality as 
a Water-God. A dwarf-name, Finnar, also is mentioned in the Eddic 
cosmogony.* Several dwarf names have literal, or nearly literal, 
contact with Asa names; some of the dwarfs being, as it were, the 
diminutive counterparts of Gods. 

Again, in the Eddic Wayland Lay, the semi-divino German smith 
—for he is from the Rhenish landst—is described as a son of the 
Finn King. His brothers, Slagfidr and Eigil, bear undoubted Germanic 
names. Simrock puts a note of interrogation after Wayland’s 
{Vélundr’s) designation as the son of a “Finn” king. But if we re- 
member the occurrence of the name of Finn in the Norse kingly pedi- 
gree, together with the frequent occurrence, stil] now, of the same name 
in Germany and Ireland, as well as with the appearance of a similar 
name (Fionn) in Irish and Scotch sagas and history—where we hear of 
an evidently non-Keltic warrior clan, among which the undoubted 
Germanic name of Osgur, or Oscar, is often found—there remains, I 
think, no justification for Simrock’s doubting note of interrogation, 
unleas he meant it in the sense of the desirability of an inquiry. 

But however the Finn name may be explained etymologically, at 
all events Norway appears in the Shetland tales, and in the recolleo- 
tion of the people there, as the home of the “ Finns.” And this home 
—as I see from an interesting bit of folk-lore before me—is evidently 
‘in the south of Norway, where the Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic 
Taco is pure and unmixed. 

Before coming to this important point, I may mention a Shetlandic 
spell-song sent to me by Mr. George Sinclair, jun. (now in Now Zealand). 
Referring, as it does, to the healing art, it reminds us, in its arrange- 
ment, of the well-known pagan German spell-songł for the sprain-cure 
of horses, which has its remarkable counterpart in a similar Shetlandic 
incantation. The charm-song now sent to me refers to the cure of the 
toothache; the Finn appearing therein as a magic medicine-man :— 

“A Finn came ow’r fa Norraway, 
Fir ta pit toth-ache away— 


Oot o’ da flesh an’ oot o' da bane ; 
o' da mnew an’ oot o’ da skane ; 
0 da i 3 


In this, though not strictly and correctly, -alliterative song, the Fmy, 
is not an animal-shaped creature of the deep, but a man, a charm- 
working doctor from Norway. The real inhabitants from Finland being 
noted for their witchcraft, it may be that there is a slight confusion 
here between Teutonic Norwegians and real Finns or Sflomalainen people, 
_ some of whom probably accompanied the-Norse warriors asmedicine-men. 


> “Voluspa,” 16. t ‘‘Volundharkhvids,” 15. F “ Merseburger Zauberlied.” 
Bar 
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Presently we will, howevet, se that the Finns of the Shetlandic stories are 


‘martial pursuers of ships, to whom ransom must be paid in order to get 
free from them. This cannot apply to the Suomalainen people; much less 


to a mere marine animal or sea monster: for what should such a= 


creature do with ransom-money? Warlike Norse “sea-dogs” must there- 
fore be meant, who sometimes appear also to have taken their women- 


folk with them on the Viking expeditions, or pirate enterprise. As to - 


their animal form, Mr. George Sinclair writes :— 


` u Sea monsters are for most part called ‘Finns’ in Shetland. They have the 
pone: t ake say here ey ne aa e of human beings. 

ey ware wont to pursue boats at sea, and it was dangerous in the extreme 
to say anything against them. I have heard that silver money was thrown overs 
board to them to prevent their doing any damage to the boat, In the seal- 
form they came ashore every ninth night to dance on the sands, They would 
then cast off their skins, and kot just like men and women. They could not, 
however, return to the sea without their skins—they were simply human beings, 
as an old song says :— 

“*T am aman da land; 
I am a selkie I da soa. 
» An’ whin I'm far fa strand, z 
« My dwelling is in Sh6ol Skerry.’” 


af 


Shöol Skerry means Seal’s Isle. Skerries is the name of many rocky ` 


isles ‘round the Irish coast. They are the Norse Skirs. Scarborough 
has its name from tle same Norse word. The Irish Skerries were so- 
called by the Northerners ; and the termination of many Scotch and Irish. 
island names shows the old Germanic conquest, although afterwards a 
fresh Keltixation occurred in the speech of the people there, which now 
recedes again, step by step, before the English tongue. 

The “ seal,” the sea-dog, the “ Finn,” would thus be the son of the 
Teutonic North. His skin or armour—without which he is like an 
ordinary mortal, and rather powerlees—he puts down at the shore, in 
dancing with his fair one. His dancing “every ninth night” may be 
in connection with an ancient number of the days of the Germanic 
week.. That he, a fearless seaman, should by preference choose as 
his lair the “skerries” round- the northern and western coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland, in order to prepare, from that safe covert, for 
fresh Viking expeditions, quite tallies with the song communicated to 
me, in which Shdol, or Sdol, Skerry—the Sea-dog’s Skär, or Rocky 
Island—is mentioned as his dwelling-place. 

It is well-known what cruel wild wooing the daring Norse warriors 
used to indulge in on the coasts they harried as Vikings. In the Eddic 


Song of Harbard, even the world of Gods shows some of these traits. , 


Harbard (Odin) prides himself on such deeds :— 


“ I was with Flolwar, five winters through, 
a On an island, Algren ee i 
There ‘ought, and felled the foes, 
Astern much and wooed tho maids, 
Thor. `a PAE 
How was it ith your women there ? 
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Harbard. ‘ 
Meet women we had, had they but been m 
Pair woman we hed, fed thee but boon taney sissies 
Thor. 
In the cast I was, and o’ercame the Giants’ 
Evil-minded brides, when to the hill wenk.... 
Berserk brides I on Hlesey tamed. 


May not,,in the same way, the women-folk of the roving Northmen 
sometimes have been made captive? Perhaps they, too, wore the 
“skin,” or coat of mail, as true Bryn-hilds, in order the better to be 
protected against a subject population. Or the safety which the armour 
of the male warrior gave them, was poetically changed into a charm- 
robe, a sealskin, of their own. Be that as it may, the Shetland tales, 
, at all events, report very touching things of such Finn women as were 
married to the natives. 


Ti. 


There are many such folk-tales in the northern Thule. A man, we 
learn, always gets possession of the Finn woman by seizing the skin she 
has put off. One of these stories* says that the captured Finn woman 
would often leave her husband to enjoy his slumber alone, and go 
down amongst the rocks to converse with her Finn one: but the 
inquisitive people who listened could not understand a single word of the 
conversation. She would, it was said, return after such interviews with 
briny and swollen eyes. 

The human family of this Finn were human in all points, except 
in hands, which resembled web feet. Had the foolish man who was 
her husband, burnt or destroyed the skin, the Finn woman could 
never have escaped. But the man had the skin hidden, and it was 
found by one of the bairns, who gave it to his mother. Thereupon 
she fled; and it is said that she cried, at parting with her family, 
very bitterly. The little ones were the only human beings she cared 
for.. When the father came home, he found the children in tears, 
and on learning what had happened, bounded through the standing corn 
to the shore, where he only arrived in time to see, to his grief, his good 
wife shaking flippers and embracing an ugly brute of a seal. She 
cried :— 

“ Bhøins be wi’ de, 
Baith de an’ da bairns ! 
Bit do kens, da first love 
Is aye da best |” . 
whereupon she disappeared with her Finn husband or lover. . 

I hold such Shetlandic stories to be a grafting of real events upon 
that water-worship creed in which mermen and mermaids, aud other 
mythic beings of the deep, perform their magic anġica. 

From the same source I have received another bigs of eveh more 


* Communicated by Mr. George Sinclair. 
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fantastic zoology, but in which the strange creatures that come up from 
the flood are characterised as of prophetic power—as all Water Deities 
are. The story is this. There was a rock on which seals were wont. 
to come, and on which, in’ their, absence, the boys of ‘the village made 
a great fire, so that, when the Finhs arrived, they might burn themselves 
“on sitting down”—if I may use a euphemiam for the grosser word 
contained in the tale itself. . The trick succeeded, and the whole village 


; was startled by horrible screams at night :— 


“Ye'r brunt wis !* O ye wicked folk! . : 

See eee 

A moni resent inp Gat A 
And indeed, this was fulfilled; for that day twelvemonth one of'the ` 
bad boys met his death, in fishing’ off the rock. ` 

Vary ite aubsatanike bab noverthiclons Isading dis beak 1 maii, 

is the story of a woman of the people, Anderina Sutherland, who- 
strongly believed: in the Finns, and declared herself to be a descendant 
: of: thema: ‘From. her,«many Finn: tales have been. got: by’ Mr, ‘Sinclair,. 
junsv; The: folks: said, she- was ‘half mad; and the boys used to. annoy: her 
-yery: much: by: calling her names. She was, she said; the “ fifth ‘from 
the Foins,” and. she attributed chal reek aia ‘although she 
‘was ab poor'as poor could be: i - 
cyrEt-would appear that her father’s reat rial bathise was'a ‘skipper of 
a six-oared boat, and, when in the pursuit of his calling, was: surprised ' 
toʻ seo on the fishing-lines that ware‘being hauled in over’ the side, 
ravstrange indegcribable shape, which imploringly: spoke, and’ wher tying 


, jamongst the fish at the bottom..of the.boat ‘cried like an infant, - At 


length it said:—* Lat. me oot! Lat me oot! Obey me.no’; and 
ye s. (you shall) get mair-fish as. ye can carry!” When it first spoke, 
it was not ‘larger thana man’s thumb, but soon. began:.to swell and 
-swell until, through its bulk, the boat.was in danger of being swamped:;. 
„and this it-would have done} had not:the:men who were holding it, let 
geo. In its swelling it had. promised:them no end of :fuck.:’: Luck, of 
-course; in . finding. of wreck, inu fishing, fair. wind, and so .forth-—all 
things connected: with the sea...‘ His largest size was about what. 
a big dul? might be,” Anderina Sutherland said; but the shape she 
either could not or would not describe. . She spoke with awful dread of 
the -whole appearance. : 

The luck thus given to theso: men was yery great. Only, their 
families were a shade less lucky, and so on; gradually. dwindling into. 
posterity. . This water-tale, which lingered m the mind of a poor, 
daft woman, has, after all, deep connection with Germanic and Greek 


. mythse Of herself, she often repeated with great glee, and with a fishy 


glister. in her eyes :—“ I’m da- fift fa da Finns, ye ken’. Nothing 
® Perhaps this meanf: (Td in yow thes have been burni”—namely, drawn upon yourself 


is a due punishment for your 
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> ; 
could shake her belief in a higher felicitous fate which she thought was 
ruling her pauper’s life, Of this my informant gives me many comic 
traits, Anderina’s apparently foolish tales have, nevertheless, great 
significance, in as far as, in the very craziness of that Finn-descended 
woman, there is the strong vestige of the old faith in fortune-bringing, 
half godlike figures of the sea, who are but a polytheistic rendering of 
the fruitful cosmogonic power of water. 

In another water-tale, “ a Finn man escapes with a Shetland bride 
through a fleet of boata; deceiving his pursuers by cutting little 
chips off a stick, and making the chips appear; by his peculiar art, like 

. large ships. He, of course, got off the men, who did not know which: 
to pull after.” This story has remarkable contact with what an Eddie- 
poem says of the special magic qualities of the Norse Jarls.. 

If the Finn were a real animal of the sea, he would certainly seek 
safety from his pursuers by simply ‘dipping under. ‘But no; he escapes 
in quite a different manner. Himself apparently sitting in a boat, he 
chips off pieces of wood from a stick; changing them, by his sorcerer’s’ 
art, into the ‘appearance of a fleet of his own, This looks very Viking- 
like’} for the Eddic Lay of Bigr, in which the three social classes’ of” thé 
Nortlimen—tha thralls, the simple’ freemen’ (Karls), and the noblés 
(Jarls)}—are’ prefigured, says of the Jarl’s son, Konur :— 


yerd a ts “Konur the | Was cunning in Tunai > -', 
Runes of the Past and runes of the Future; 
Moreover he knew how men to shield, 
Swords to deaden, the sea to still. 
. Birds’ voices he kent, - and how fire to quench, 
gee mina ko 2, , and sorrows to heal; ° P 

ight men he the might and the strength. 

With Rigr, the J: he wrestled in runes ; 
Ty anita know hé showed 
Thus the right he gamed, thus to him it was ted, 
Rigr to be called, and skilled in runes.” 


Rigr is a name assumed by Heimdall, the son of Odin. As. Rigr, 
he landed at a sea-shore, and there became the fotefather «oft three 
classes of mankind. The Norse noblemen, as. we see from.the above, 
attributed to themselves a witchcraft almost equal to the divine power 
of Rigr. Hence we find that, besides being rulers by the sword, they, 
as fathers and sib-heads, also performed the office of: spell-working 
house-priests. No wonder the name of the Northman, of the “ Finn” 
who had come over the sea, should have become synonymous with all 
kinds of cleverness and deception on the element which he had made 
his second home. In this way we may understand the tale of his “ rune- 
cunning ” escape through a whole fleet of hostile boats, after hẹ had 
seized, or eloped with, his Shetlandic bride. 

- The spell-working by means of cutting off chips from a sank BOINGr 
what reminds us: of the prophesying, and the casting of lots of Fate, 
among the Germans of Tacitus; which was also “done by the cutting o 
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up of twigs marked witl* runes.* Something similar is reported, by 

_ Herodotos,t of a Skythian race, who used willow-rods and linden-tree 
twigs, thrice cut up, for the same purpose. Many of the Skythian 
tribes evidently belonged to the Teutonic stock. Norse lays and sagas 
are full of the witchcraft of such twig-cutting and rune-charms. 


Iv. 


The question as to the real significance of the Finns being’of high 
importance for the interpretation of the Shetlandic water-tales, I here 
give what Mr. Robert Sinclair says of the capture of Finn brides by 
Shetlanders :— 

“ Fach district, almost, has its own version of a case where a young 
Shetlander had married a female Finn. They were generally caught at-their 
toilet in the tide-mark, having doffed the charmed covering, and being f 
in dressing their flowing locks, while the enamoured youth, by some lucky 
stroke, secured the skin, rendering the owner a captive victim of his passion. 
‘Thus it was that whole families of a mongrel race spec sage A 
tradition,» The Finn women were said to maks good f Yet there 
wes generally a longing after some previous attachment; and if ever a chance 
-occurred of recovering the omential no newly formed ties of kindred could 
prevent escape and return to former pleasures. ‘This was assiduously guarded 
-against on the one side, and watched on the other; but, asthe story goes, female 
curiosity and cunning was always more than a matoh for male care and caution ; 
and the Finn woman always got the alip. One or two of these female Finns 
was said to have the power to conjure up from the deep a superior breed of 
horned cattle; and these always throve well. I have seen some pointed out to 
me as the offspring of these ‘ sea kye.’ ” 

In answer to my question, the Shetland friend lays great stress on 

the fact of the ‘Finn-woman being wholly distinct from’ the Mermaid. 
“Tn recent versions of stories regarding Finns,” he writes— ' 
“I observe a tendency to confound the Finn with the Mermaid. No such 
thing was thought of in my younger days. It was the prerogative of the Finn 
alone to don the seal skin and become a seal, or throw it qf and beooms a man. 
The Mermaid never assumed the appearance of a seal; nor had shé any 
-metamorphic faculty whatever, but, like Milton’s Sin, ‘wes woman to the waist 
„and fair,’ and ended in a fish tail.” l 

The latter characteristic, I may say-in passing, is a strikmg 
divergence from the true Germanic conception of any Nix form; but 
my Shetland informant is firm on this point, as to local tradition. 
Maybe that the acquaintance Northern skippers made with Southern 

‘tales, caused the “fish tail” to be imported into Shetland, even ag we 
zee iż in the mermaid tales of Cornwall and Ireland. 

Again, the same friend writes :— 

“ Many stories, such as in ‘Fireside Tales’, of men capturing females by means 
of obtaining their charmed seal-skin were told; but in no case I ever recollect 
hearing of them was the captive said to be a Mermaid, but invariably a Finn; 
and the offspring were sdid to be descendants from Finns—not from mermaids. 
Such an idea as a Merman I never heard of till I saw itin some English work of 

* Germ.” x + iv. 67. 


t 
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fiction. Invariably the Mermaid was represented as a woman to the waist, and 
ending ‘in a fish tail. I find, however, that, whether this distinction was 
observed originally all over the islands or not, there has been lately, and perhaps 
in some localities more early, a confounding of these two myths, and the 
attributes df the one have been indisoriminately applied to the other. The idea, 
however, seems incongruous, and jars so much as to seem irreconcilable.” 


All this goes to make it probable that in the Shetlandic Mermaid 
tales there is more of a Nature-myth, whilst in the Finn stories a 
historical tradition seems to be enveloped, though much blurred over, and 
partly confounded with the water-tales of cosmogonic, theological, and 
anthropomorphic import. The absence of Mermen in the Shetlandic 
. tales which otherwise show so strong a Germanic character, can, I 
believe, only be accounted for by the fact of the Finn stories, which 
refer to Finn men as well as to women, having got so strong a hold 
upon the popular mind as to make the more fanciful Merman form 
recede into the dark background; for among other Teutonic races, 
we regularly hear also of the Merman. , 

Of the Finn man, my informant says :— 


“ Stories of the Norway Finns were rife in my younger days. ‘These were 
said to be a race of creatures of human origin no doubt, but possessed of some 
power of enchantment by which they could, with the use of a charmed seal-ekin, 
‘become in every way, to all appearance, a veritable seal; only, retaining their 
Auman intelligence. It seems that any seul-skin could not do; each must have 
their specially prepared skin before they could assume the aquatic life. But then 
they could live for years in the sea. Yet they were not reckoned as belonging 
to the natural class of ‘amphibia.’* As man or seal they were simply Finns, 
and could play their part well in either clement. Their feats were marvellous. 
Tt was told me as aheer truth that they could pull across to Bergen— 
nearly 800 miles—in a few hours, and that, while ordinary nfortals were asleep, 
they could make the return voyage. Nine miles for every warp f (stroke of 
the car) was the traditional speed. Speak of steam after that!” 


Here, then, the Finns are men; of human origin; remaining intelli- 
gent men in their sea-dog raiment ; coming from Norway; not swim- 
ming like marine animals, but rowing between Shetland and Norway— 
namely, to the town of Bergen, which lies in the southern, truly and 
exclusively Germanic, part of Norway. As strong men at sea, they 
row with magic quickness. The alleged rate of their rapidity is clearly 
the poetical conception of their power as sailors and terrible heroes of 
the creeks. Each one of them, in accordance with his bodily shape, 
must have his specially prepared skin—that is, coat of mail—in order to 
be ready for the Viking path. There is nothing here of the swimming 
and dipping down of a seal. i 

Thus the tale of the charm-strong sea-people of the Finns would 
zesolve itself into a mythic echo from a forgotten historical past. 

An Indian tale of gods and heroes may here serve for a cgmparison. 


* Tho writer uses this word here, not in the strict sense of natural history, but in the 
dhoro poplar sense ot marine anes m pensel. . 
+ Connected with the German Tur; werzfen, to throw, to thrust, to make a stroke. 
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As, in Shetland, we hear ef seals and sea-monsters, who yet are men; 
so the Ramayana speaks of a “ god-like ape,” called Hanuman, who 
came to the aid of the sun-deacended Aryan hero, Rama, with a helpful 
army of monkeys, in the war against Ravana; springing in a single 
jump from India to Lanka, or Ceylon. Hanuman, at the same time a 
superior being and a beast, was, no doubt, a chieftain of Drawidian 
aborigines. To the clear-skinned, fair-haired, clear-eyed “ solar race” 
of the conquerors from Central Asia, the dark natives seemed to 
be of monkey-like formation-in face and hody. They may still be 
seen in that shape on ancient Indian temple sculptures. Nevertheloss, 
the aid of a host of natives was of such high value for the Aryan Sons | 
of the Sun, that Hanuman was received into the Hindoo Pantheon, . 
though es an Ape. His human character, however, appears from the 
epic poem, Ramayana, itself. For there he is called “ perfect ;” “no 
one equals him in the knowledge of the sastras (law-books), in learning, 
and in ascertaining the sense of the Scriptures. In all sciences, in the 
rules of authority, he rivals the perception of the Gods.” He has great 
power in magic and medicine. He learnedly discourses on the former 
Golden Age.*. Heis even a-philologist, for he has written a.grammar— 
` & performance otherwise not usual with either Gods or apes. ' a 
.. Similarly; curious eminent qualities have, remained to the Shetlandic 
‘Finns, from which their original. chafacter may yet be: gathered, 
‘although fiction gradually wove d misléading-veil-around them. - . © 


i Wet 

— In spite of all that has been’ asid above, ‘and in spite of the clear 
concordance with Teutonic: names, the derivation’ of the word `“ Fini’ 
need not even be. insisted upon. For the subject at issue this makea no 
difference ; the inner historical significance of the Shetlandic sea-dog 
tale. seams to me placed beyond doubt. . : 
-' Still,it is remarkable that in the old Irish epics, also, amartial clan 
should turn. up, called Fionn,:Fianna, or Fenians, who—even:as the 
Germans of Tacttus—are described-as of a bravery verging upon’frantic 
rashness, as fearless of death, hospitable, and truthful ;. shewing alto- 
gether, in their bearing, many bold‘ Teutonic traits. aa Sh eee 

In dealing with the origin of the Fionn, there is a difficulty, it m 
true, in regard to etymology. -© The Gaelic and ‘Erse words which have 
apparently contact with Finn, Fionn, &o., sometimes mean water ; 
sometimes fair, or fair-haired; sometimes a tribe, a country, » clan, and 
so forth. As there is in Sootland a Loch ‘Fionn, and Finsba, # river 
Fine, a port Fintray, a Fin Mountain, and so forth: so we find also in 
Ireland a ‘lake Finn; rivers called Finn, Finisk, Finnery, &c.; and 
towns ofa similar name—partly with a Germanic termination. ‘These 
names mostly occur®in that part of eastern Ireland where th 
Northmen long held sway. nt ey ae o g 

~ Muir, iv. 490; and Ð 144. 
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On the other hand, the Norwegians arg dalled, by Old Irish historians, 
Finn-Lochlannoch; which, however, is explained as fair-haired Loch- 
lanners, or Northmen. They are also called Finngall, fair foreigners. 
. At their side, Dubgall are distinguished; which, it is said, means the 
somewhat more dark-haired Danes. O'Halloran, in his “ History of 
Ireland,” interprets the Fionne-Gail as white atrangers—meaning Danes, 
Swedes, and Norwegians ; the Dubh-Gail, or black strangers, as Germans. 
From the Irish annals of the year 845, it appears that the Dubgalls 
who then invaded Dublin, and partly hewed down the Finngalls, partly 
made them prisoners, were Danes; the Finngalls being Norwegians. 
The flat shores in the middle of the eastern coast of Ireland, between 
Dublin and Drogheda, where—as in Waterford in the south, and in 
Limerick in the south-west—the Northmen held sway, were called 
Finngall—that is, the Land of the Strangers.* 

Those who erroneously go by the exclusive Keltic notion in regard to 
Treland, have approached the subject of these repeated ‘Teutonic incur- 
sions with an obvious prejudice; but of such prejudices every one 
ought to divest’ himself, who professes to treat upon a historical question 
in the spirit of true inquiry. Some writers, allowing themselves to be 
misled by their aversion to the Teutonic race, endeavoured to convert 
the Fianna, Finns, or Fenians, into Phoenikians. I have no doubt 
myself that a Phoenikian, Semitic, element is traceable in Ireland, in 
the wake of which other men of African déscent may in times long gone 
by have come into the island, whose characteristics occasionally crop up, 
even now, between the Iberian, Keltic, and Germanic types. But the 
Fionn, or Fenians, I think, are more likely Teutonic Finns than Semitic 
Phoenikians. 7 ; 

Has the name of Osgur, Osgar, or Oscar, which, in the Old Irish 
“ Fenian Poems,” is found together with that of Fionn as a chieftain’s 
name, & special Phoenikian look? Is it not a clear Teutonic name ? 
Now, an Oscar was the very tower of strength of the Fionn :— 


“aO Osr, said Fionn at first, 
‘ Au thou art the prop and the strength of the Fians... . set 


And is it not remarkable that in this epic, which is written in the 
Old Irish tongue, Lochlin (Norway) should be fondly called the “ land 
of delightful songs”’—as if the Finns in Ireland longingly remembered 
the old home? Lochlan—an authority on Keltic subjects says—is the 
ancient name given in Irish annals to that part of North Germany 
which lies between the mouths of the Rhine and the Elbe, before the 
name was transferred to Scandinavia. From that North German sea- 
board came one of the earliest races that peopled Ireland and Alban, or 
the Scottish Highlands. During their occupation, Ireland and the 
north of Scotland were regarded as one territory, and the population 
passed freely to and fro. Hence it came thatethe deeds and memories 
ree Die Danon yad Nordmanner in England, Schottland und Irland.” Von J.J. A. 

sees “ Fenian Poems,” Edited by John O'Daly. First serios, xi. p. 68. 
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of this one warrior race bélong equally to both countries. Each has 
its songs about the Fenian heroes. 

These Fenians having become blended with the natives of Ireland, we 
can understand their fighting against fresh Germanic invaders, even as 
Danes and Norwegians fought against each other. Some writers, it is 
true, would fain see in the migration of a warrior race from the country 
between the Rhine and the Elbe a Keltic arrival. For my part, I 
regard the Fionn as originally Teutonic, so far as we can judge at all. 
The Irish or Keltic names, and the Germanic ones, still appear in the 
“ Fenian Poems” by way of contrast; and the tone of those poema—in 
spite of their somewhat crude stiffness, which, however, may be the fault 
of the tranalator—has much of Norse severity about it :— 

“ There were before him in the pangs of death 
One hundred and three Fenian chiefs, 


heantoir did cut off r 
Quickly ther heads without untruth . . .. 


“ Conan released and Fionn 
From the close which on them lay, 
Before Dracigheantor returned : 
In haste back without the knowledge of the bowl.” 

Scotch writers, who did not yield to prejudice, have expressed them- ' 
selves for the Scandinavian descent of the Irish Fianna. The attempt 
has also been made to assign the latter to the Ugrian Finnic stem; an 
untenable idea already before disposed of. As far as a conclusion is 
warranted on the obscure ground of the mythic, or semi-mythic, ancient 
Irish history, the Scandinavian or Teutonic descent of the Fionn seems 
to me by far the probable one. 

If the Ossianic Poems, whose contents refer to Scotland as well as 
to Ireland, had not come down to us in so corrupt a shape, a conclusion 
could be drawn with greater certainty. Ossian himself was said to be 
a son of Finn-Gall, or Finn the Foreigner; and Germanic names, like 
Oscar, Carul (Karl), Erik, Armin, Arno, Odgal (Od, or Otto, the 
Foreigner), Suaran, Rothmar, Ryno, Strumon, Sgalag, and various 
others, appear in these Gaelic songs. The Danish historian, Suhm,* 
has shown that there has really been a King Swaran, of West Goth- 
land, who in the third century made several Viking expeditions; a 
fact which Macpherson could not possibly have known. For the 
Ossianic Swaran there would, therefore, be un historical precedent. 
This is noteworthy, whatever colosaal liberties Macpherson may have, 
unquestionably, taken with the oral traditions. Worsaae, who in 
his investigations always shows the utmost caution and exactness, says 
of the Ossianic poems :— 

“ For the Scandinavian North they have a very peculiar power of connection, 
on account of the surprising concordance they show with the feeling and the 
spirit of seme parts of the sagas and the Edda. These latter, again, form a 
strong proof of the genuifieness of the lays attributed to Ossian, because the 
sagas andthe Edda, at the time Macpherson edited his ‘ Ossian,’ were either not 


* ‘Danske Historie,” i. 
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known at all, or at most very insufficiently—oyen, in Scandinavia itself; not to 
of other countries. The real age of the Ostanic Poems is very uncertain 
and difficult to fix; but this much is apparent, that they point to a lively inter- 
course between Alba (Scotland) and Lochlin (Scandinavia) long before the time 
of the Vikings, and before all historical reports of a connection between those 
countries.” . 

The old Irish annals are, unfortunately, filled with such a mass of 
fables, or facts overlaid by fiction, that the soil quakes everywhere, as 
ona bog. It is difficult, therefore, to make out who were the Fir- 
Bolgs and the Tuath de Dannans, who in dim ages of antiquity are 
said to have come into Ireland. The Fir-Bolgs are assumed to have 
come from Belgium; the others over North Germany, Norway, and 
Denmark, to Erin.* What races do these names represent? The 
names of some of the Fir-Bolg chieftains have a Germanic sound.t 
Even “ fir,” in the sense of man, is not only a Keltic word, corresponding 
to vir, but also an Old High German word, as may be seen from the 
Wessobrunn Prayer. 

Belgium, in Ceesar’s time, was certainly in its majority German,t} as 
it is still to-day, in its large majority, Flemish—that is, Nether 
German; Neder-duitsch, as the Flemings call themselves, in contradis- 
tinction from the French-speaking Walloon minority, which has given 
the country a French veneer. I have mentioned before Menapians 
and Chaukians—undoubtedly German tribes—in Ireland, at the time 
of the Romans. As the Tuath de Dannans met in hostile encounter 
the Fir-Bolgs, so the Fionn met afterwards the Dannans es foes. The 
history of the Teutonic race, however, is full of such encounters between 
kindred tribes. 

Tt is asserted that, already from the third century, Viking expeditions 
to Ireland are traceable, under Norse leaders like Suaran, Högni, 
Fridli, Ring, Rolf, and others.§ In clear history we find the Norse 
invasion and dominion there from the ninth to the twelfth century; it 
begins with Anlaf (Olaf) and ends with Roderick. There we meet with 
the Scandinavian kings’ names Ifar, Godfred, Sihtric, Regnald, Torfin, 
Broder, Harold, Askold, and so forth. Anlaf and his brothers, Sihtric 
and Ivor, went westward about the same time that Rarik, with his 
brothers, Sineus and Truvor (also clear Germanic names), went 
eastward, founding the Russian Empire. Ivor’s name is still current 
in Ireland as Mclvar; so to say, Iverson. Not a few Germanic names 
exist in Ireland, which are now wrongly held to be peculiarly Keltic, in 
contrast to the English onea. 

The remembrance of an ancient Teutonic settlement in Ireland is 
also apparent from the first verse of the German “ Gudrun ” epic. ° The 
names mentioned there are truly German :— 


+ “De Belo Gall” iL 4: p Belgas case ortos a Germanis, 
$ Osman’s “Fiınngbal;” u von Dr. A$ Ebrard. 
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“ Es wuohs in í ein richer ktinic har ; 
. was or sîn vater der hiex Gêr. py: 
a muoter dia hiex Uote und was ein k 
. durch ir hôhe tugende ` sb gesam dem wol ir minne,’” 


But the .“ Gudrun ” even contains the remembrance. of , internal 
Germanic wars—namely, of Frisians against Norse Vikings. In fact, as 
Dr. C. Martinius has shown in a well-reasoned eesay,* the Gudrun epic 
is, in its basis, a song of triumph of the Frisian over a northern 
kinsman, but foe. And as Frisians are within the German connection, 
we all the better understand the references ‘in’ Old Irish history to 
somewhat more dark-haired Teuton tribes, called in Erse “ Dubgall.” 
` However incorrect the Gudrun poet may be in detail, he yet had a 
recollection of the historical fact that in the most ancient times Teutonic 


tribes, even of Germany proper, repeatedly settled in Ireland ; from the ` 


Menapians and Chaukians—whose name still lingérs in the German 


family name Hauk, or Hang—to the North-men, East-men, and Danes, ` 


and down to our days. And when the Gudrun Lied speaks of a 


“ Voget in Irlanden,” a chief governor in Ireland, this, too, fits in’ ` 


with the fact ofa Scandinavian Over-lord having once had under-kings 


in Erin. 
These rapid. indications are destined to show that the hypothesis of 


the Fionn, or Ferians,t having been a Germanic warrior sib, is by-no ' 


means without some basis. That they were afterwards changed into 


alleged Irish heroes, is & procedure very frequent in folk-tales and history. ` 


Thus, the truly Germanic Hunes—among whom Sigurd’ himself, the 
Hunic ruler, is reckoned, who fell, according to the Edda, in the South, 
near the Rhine—were in the later. Nibelungen Lay converted into Huns, 
or Mongols. The Atli of the Edda was changed into Attila- Etzel. 


Similarly, a gradual re-interpretation and change of meaning may have 
occurred in the Germanic Finn name, until it was completely Hibernised.- . 


German Franks became, in course of time, Frenchmen, whose name 


then signified the very contrast of the German race. .The’ Slavonian ` 


Borus name was transferred to a Gérman country, Prussia. The 
- Germanic, Warangian, name of the Russians now is borne by a so-called 
Slay Empire, Not to speak of Burgundy and Normandy, of the 
originally Vandalic Andalusia, of Lombardy, and so forth, whose 


Germanic names were all turned into contrasts of what they at iat 


meant. 
If, therefore, as I believe, the mythic Fionn of isin were 


Teutons, much light would be thrown upon the Finn name of the | 


Shetlandic tale. Finn, we must not forget, is a German name, well 
testified to from ancient times. Thus, from the Irish side also, the 


ie, aid fa Same eet of the F. lead hich 

+ I have for list enian m, w. is preserved iz a 
‘Dublin be da Library, and which I have „balore me, but the names, as my Irish 
informant 


` 


\ 
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powerful rowers and sea-dogs of the Shetlang Isles would explain them- 
selves as a Germanic race of invaders, whom the folk-tale gradually 
mixed up with water-creed forms, converting them into fanciful, half- 
superior, half-animal shapes. 


VI. 

After having gone into these mystic stories, it is time now to speak 
more fully of the Germanic Water-worship system itself, and to trace 
out its connection with Indian mythology. It may seem a long stretch, 
from Shetland and Scotland, across Scandinavia and Germany, to far-off 
Hindostan; and in order to prove the connection, some philological 
details will have to be gone into. But I trust that this apparent 
digression will bring us all the more safely on the right track. 

Tt has been briefly stated before that the Asa Creed—a Light- and 
Fire-worshipping religion—had been preceded, or accompanied, by the 
Vana Cult—that is, the adoration of Water as the source of all things. 
The Shetlandic Nuggle, and its twin brother, the Scottish Kelpie, as 
well as the various Icelandic, Scandinavian, and German Nikur, Nicken, 
and Nix forms have to be ranged within the latter creed. 

At first, the Plutonic and Neptunistic systems of faith, or cosmogonic 
theories, formed contrasts, deadly hostile to each other, among the 
Teutonic race ; but finally, they were fused into a single faith. Of 
the twelve supreme Gods of the Norsemen—Odin, Thor, Tyr, Bragi, 
Hédur, Widar, Wali, Uller, Forsete, and Loki, are of Asic origin. On 
the other hand, the sea-god Nidrd, and his children—the Sun and Love 
deities, Freyja and Freyr—were of Vaenir descent. Of Heimdall also, 
the guardian of Asgard, who with his horn announces the End of the 
World, it is sometimes said that he hailed from the Vaenir. 

Germans and Englishmen are specially interested in this older Vana 
Cult, because it was pre-eminently that of the Suevian tribes who once 
dwelt near the Baltic—called Mare Suevicum by Tacitus,—and among 
whom he includes the Angles and Warins, forefathers of the English, 
together with the Suiones, or Swedes. At present, the Suevian or 
Suabian people, owing to the Great Migrations, dwell in Southern 
Germany; but Vana traditions are still strong in their special folk- 
lore. All along the Danube the most remarkable Vana tales are to be 
found. There also we meet with, in Middle High German sources, 
many names of places and persons composed with Vana—whilst in the 
North, more especially, there are a great many names composed with 
As or Os. ° 

Fierce struggles between Suevian and other Teutonic tribes then dwell- 
ing in the North seem to have led to the compromise which established the 
creed that was afterwards preserved in the Edda. Consequently, the Norse 
religion is not of a single mould, but shows a mixture of doctrines, like the 
religions of the Hindoo, the Greeks, andthe Romans. When we look at 
a rock, it often appears, at a first glance, to consist bf a single stratum. 
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On closer investigation, we Aistover different layers—nay, sometimes, that 
which had appeared to be a simple and clear geological formation, turns 
out to be a mass of minute shells, and of other petrifactions, heaped up 
pell-mell. So it is often with creeds. Behind the Asa religion there 
is the Vanic layer. From the sea-shell of a Water Cult, the Germanic 
Aphrodite has stepped up to the rulers in. Asgard, where afterwards 
she was celebrated as “the noblest of the Asa deities,” and where she 
received, in her heavenly abode, as a proof of her high position, one 
half of those fallen in battle, whilst others of the departed went to 
Odin, Thor, Freyr, or Hel. l i ; 
Before entering upon a discussion. df the meaning of the word Vana, . 
I may say here a few words about the Teutonic Gods in general, and the 
connection of the Aesir with the Old Indian Asuras. i 
In Norse mythology, the supreme powers bear various names. 
They are called Gods, Aesir, Tivar, Diar, or Disir, Regin, Hopt, Bond, 
and Vear. As Höpt (Claspe—i.e., Causes of the holding together of 
the Universe), as Bénd (the United), and es Vear (the Sacred) they 
not only form the natural, but also the moral, order of the world. 
This latter conception is, however, clearly a later one, or one subee~ 
quently interpreted into these words; for primitive races mainly keep, 
- in their divine appellations, to the outer aspect and phenomena of | 
Nature. Thus, Tivar, Diar, and Disir, undoubtedly were among the 
oldest divine names; and these words have simply a natural meaning. 
To this group belongs the name of the German Mars, Tiu, of which the 
Norse Tivar is but the plural. Tiu is the Scandinavian Tyr, the god - 
with the shining sword, who once may have held the dart of lightning, 
Heaven’s weapon, in his hand. In Anglo-Saxon, Tòr means splendour. 
To it, the Old High German. ziori, splendid, answers. From the same ' 
root ‘have branched off the names of Zeus, of Ju-piter (Zeus, the 
Father), of the Lithuanian Diewas, of the Vedic Dyaus and Devas, 
as well as the Latin dies (day), and other expressions of similar physical 
import. Only gradually, these divinized Forces af Nature were raised 
into Moral Powers; the progressing human mind creating its own 
reflex in the spheres of Heaven. i 
Even as by the word Tivar, so, I believe, we are also led back by the 
Aga name of the Teutonic Goda to a Vedic connection. As—in Gothic 
ans, in Old Saxon és, which has given rise to so many Germanic names, 
such as Aslaug, Asmund, Osbert, Osborne, Osric, Oswald, Oswulf, and 
many others—is a word which strangely recurs, not only in Keltic and 
Persian, but even in Etruscan mythology—that is, on Aryan, as well as - 
on, probably, Turanian ground. The Hesus of the Gauls perhaps be- 
longs to the same circle. “ Aesar” and ts Aisoi” the Etruscan deities 
werd callgd. So it is recorded by Suetonius and Hesychios. The oon- 
currence can scarcely’ be thought an accidental one. Now, without 
accepting at all the theory of. Lord Crawford and Balcarres, who tries 
, make the Etruscans the next-of-kin of: the Thuringians, the question. 
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may yet be raised whether there is not evidénce to be found, in the name 
of the Etruscan Gods, as well as in several other Etruscan words, of the 
existence, among that curious nation, of a strong Teutonic, or at any 
rate Aryan, element, which may once have been their leading war-clan. 
Tf this were so, it would only be the counterpart of what occurred in 
the North in the ninth century, when the Germanic Warangians be- 
came the leading war-clan among the Finns, Slavs, and Tatars, forming 
them into that “ Russian” Empire which has even its name from the 
Teutonic Ros. 

Others may think that the fact of there being a common name for 
the Gods in Aryan and Etruscan tongues, points back to a dim and 
unfathomable pre-historic epoch of races.* A third hypothesis, namely, 
that the Teutonic nations received the word As (plur. Aesir), Anglo- 
Saxon Os (plur. Es), Gothic Ane (plur. Anseis), from Turanian tribes, I 
believe to bo excladed by etymology. The root is apparently to be 
found in vesa (Germ. wesen)—-an earlier form of vera, to be. It is a 
word which—without entering here into closer philological disqui- 
sitions, or referring to the controversies of eminent Sanskrit and Zend 
scholars, like Haug, Roth, and Spiegelt—appears to be closely connected 
with Indian and Greek words meaning “to breathe,’ “to be.” The 
Germanic Asa Gods would thus explain themselves as the Beings, by 
preference—that is, the Chief Beings. 

And I hold the Vedic Asuras, and the great God, Ahura, of the 
Persian creed, to be etymologically the same as our Asa deities. 
Ahura Mazda is, in the Zend Avesta, the name of the Supreme Being. 
The sibilant s sound in Sanskrit, often changes, in Zend, jato the aspirate 
h. In some of the oldest books of the Rig Veda, Asura is the name of 
the chief deities. Varuna (the Greek Uranos), the all-embracing sky, 
is appealed to as Asura.t So are Indra, the Ruler of the Air, as well 
as Agni, the Sun-and-Fire-God, who, together with Varuna, form 
an ancient trinity—like Zeus, Poseidaon, and Hephaistos; or like 
Odin (Air), Hoenir (Water), and Loki (Fire): an elementary combi- 
nation to be found in various creeds. ` 

Varuna, Indra, and Agni were consequently at first Asuras—that is, 
Air, Aesar, Aisoi, chief gods of highest rank. And the Indian 
Asura name explains itself, like that of the Germanic Aesir, from a 


* Dr. Hyde Clarke, in an essay on “The Turanian Epoch of the Romans,” gives Ese, 
Exo, Kaho, Osu, Osi, £o , as meaning God among various African tribes ; and he compares 
those words with Aesir, Aisoi, and poe The statement is He T he tare 60 
becanse in Africa there exista, around the N race proper, a inge of populations 
of what, in the usual terminology, way bo callad a Taranan aso: et, I think 1t is uns£fe to 
draw very large conclusions from the simianty of sounds, where the roots of a word have 
not been sufficiently investigated. Of the presence of’ lange Turanian admixture among 
the ancient Romans, whith Dr. Hyde Olarke exerts himself to prove, I entertain, how- 
ever, not the slightest doubt. . 

+t There express my thanks, for a note on the subject, to the Sammkrit Professor, Dr. J. Jolly, 
of Wurab 

t Aaaale quotatioy from one of the earlier books of the Rig Veda may suffice “0 
Varuna / we put away Thine by our prostrations, our and our libations, 
Dwelling here, O Asura, wise Raler, take away the sins that we hare committed !”—i 2 14. 
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root which signifies Bemf—originally, Breathing; a root we mest 
again in the corresponding Greek and Latin auxiliary verb, Asu, in 
Sanakrit, is the Breath of Life. The Indian, like the Teutonic gods, 
are, therefore, in virtue of their common name, pre-eminently the 
Spiritual Beings, > `. ; l 

In this way we are led back to a time when the forefathers of the 
dwellers in Hindostan, and our own, still lived together under a similar 
system of worship. , : 

Remarkably enough, the Vedic Pitris, who are conceived as heavenly , 
Father Spirits, and Sons of Gods, are addressed even as late as in the 
Atharva Veda (18; 1, 2) as “the sons of the great Asura (Varuna), 
the ‚Heroes, the props qf: Heaven, who shine far and wide.” These 
Pitris—diminished Asuras, as it were—have thus, word.for word, the 
same attribute as the Norse Aesir, who are also called the props, the 
pillars and girders, of the Universe ; corresponding to the Gothic Anseis. 
This concordance, even in the minor divine scale, still further confirms 
me in the belief of an identity in name between the earliest Vedic and 
the Germanic Gods. ` 

In course, of time, the highest Spiritual Beings in India, owing to a 
change in the religious system, the causes of which are beyond our ken,’ 
sank to the condition of demons and enemies of the Gods. This is a 
process frequent in the succession of creeds.’ For instance, Wodan, the 
great World-Spirit and World-Runner, became converted into a Wild 
Huntsman and hellish spuke. 

Strong traces of the degradation of the Asura name already occur 
in the Rig Veda itself, whose contents, also, are not cast in a single 
mould, but are made up of contradictory doctrines. Thus, in Hymn vii. 
18-1, and 22-4, Agni and Indra are called, not Asuras, but Asura- 
Slayers. Gradually, the Asuras were entirely pushed into the back- 
ground as mere evil spirits. Scholiasta, who did not know better, or 
who had an interest in hiding the truth about those devilled Gods, then 
invented the derivation of their name—imstead of from asx, Breath of 
Life—from a-sw—that is, “not good,” A false etymology was started ` 
to blur out the real occurrence. It was a sleight-of-hand performance 
which, under similar circumstances, we meet with in the theological 
systems of many nations. 


vo, 


I have dyelt on the Tivar, Zeus, Jupiter, and Dyaus connection, and 
on the identity between Asuras and Aesir, because it strengthens, at 
least laterally, the opinion I hold that there is similar connection 
betweén the Fanor of what may be a lost Indian creed and the Vaentr 
of the Edda. 

Some have attemfted to show that the Vaenir were originally 
Wendic, Slavonian, deities, whilst others would seg in the conflict 
between the Aeir and the Vaenir a contrast between Germanic and 
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Keltic creeds. Vanic and Wendic, accordéng to the first-named opinion, 
would be the same word. ‘This view, as well as the Keltic assumption, 
I hold to be utterly mistaken. Another interpretation goes to the 
Norse word vanr, in order to explain the Vaenir as beings of the Air, 
whilst the Aesir would represent the more solid forms of existence. 
Again, some would interpret the Vaenir as the Beauties, from ‘a 
Norse word, vaen, with which Venus, the Latin word for loveliness 
(venustas), and the German Wonne, are connected. The latter explana- 
tion need not be absolutely rejected, but the question may rather be 
raised whether this root, which also recurs in Sanskrit, is not synony- 
mous with another that points to the Water. . 

The truth in this matter is so simple that one can only wonder at 
seeing so many specialists wandering about in a maze. Vara, in 
Sanskrit, is.one of the words for water. Numerous passages of the 
Rig Veda contain it in this sense. Van, in the Edda, is the mythic 
stream which issues from the jaws of the Vanar-Gandr, the Water- 
Wolf, and which runs towards the Nether World. Vana-quisi the 
Northmen once called the river Don. ‘This is evidently but a transla- 
‘tion, for Don itself originally means simply water—even as Donau 
(Danube) signifies Water-Water ; succeeding tribes no longer under- 
standing the word Don, and therefore adding ab or aw (= water), 
whilst still later comers occasionally speak now of the Donau-Fluss— 
that is, of the Water-Water-Water | 

Vandu is a northern Water-Giant. There are Wann Lakes in 
Northern Germany and in the Tirol, There isa lake of the same name 
in far-off Armenia, where a kindred Aryan race dwells. There is the 
Vaenir Lake in Sweden. Wanne, in German, is a water-tub. Wan- 
Zeit, in German, means tide and half-tide. In Norway we find a 
Vannen Island; perhaps once a special seat of -the water-cult. Vand 
means water in Danish. The word goes similarly through other 
Germanic tongues. May not the River Wandle, in Kent, have its 
name from it? - 

Starting from the hypothesis that the word must be found in this 
sense in Shetlandic speech, I learnt, after repeated inquiries which at 
first seemed hopeless, but finally were perfectly successful, that vana and 
van, even there, still mean “ water.” Vaen-loop, or vane-lup, is used in 
Shetland to designate a sudden and heavy shower, or waterspout—a 
Wannenlupf, or Wasserlupf, as might once have been said in German. 

“ And I think also I have heard,” Mr. Robert Sinclair writes— 


“ A halo round the moon, or an iris, or mock-sun, called a ven-gan-for; Which, 
by means of your suggestion, I can easily see might mean a rain-gan-fote, or 


rain-go-before, as such meteorological signa are reckoned indicative of rain. 
(The supposed appare of a person, said sometimes to be observed shortly 
ed 


before death, is their ‘ ganfor.’)” s 
A Shetlandic spell-saying for laying the wind at sea, which has been 
in use until quith recently, runs thus :— A 


TF2 
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“ Robbin cain Awer da vena wi’ a sht nu! 
Twabbie Tooble Keelikin Kollikin ; 
Palktriok alanks da robin. ~ 

. Guid ! sober da wind !” 

Here, “ vana ” is again clearly the water. The two middle lines are 
obscured in meaning. Asan Aryan word, vana — water, is thus traceable 
from India, through Germany and Scandinavia, as far as Shetland ; not 
to speak of its oocurrence on Slay ground. i 

Now, though the Vedas contain the word vana in the sense of 
' water,* no divine name of that derivation, similar to the Germanic Vana 
Gods, is to be found in those Scriptures. But in his “ Genealogy of the - 
Malabar Deities,” the Rev. Bartholomæus Ziegenbalg, of the Jerusalem 
Church of Trankebar, reports in the last century, that in the old law- 
books, or Puranas, there are various stories and events with which 
Brahma was mixed up, and from which he has received different names. 
For instance, he was called Varxormuthuven—that is, the Oldest of the 
Celestials ; Vismurhuthali—that is, Ruler of the Firmament; and 
Vanorkoman—that is, King of the Celestials. 

The names in question, so far as that part is concerned which is not 
printed in italics, explain: themselves, it is true, only from Tamul;f not 
from the Aryan tongue of India, to which the Germanic languages are 
akin. Vanor, and Vis, also, are interpreted from Tamul as meaning 
Heaven. To primitive races, however, the sky is but another Ocean— 
an Ocean suspended above, with sluices either open or shut. Hence, 


* Soo Grasamann’s “ Worterbuch sum Rig Veda” In Kalidasa—as Prof. Benfey, the late 
veminent Sanakritist, was good enough to communicate te mesma shl, a gor Thad ine 
sense of water. it i i i 


-s oheinli eino seomdaro und darus hervorgegangen, dase die, Waban mm den Joden ma 
hdlzerne Kufen ene Hola). siigeiam y welche den enthalten, und 
daher væna genannt werden. Diese iohnung der Wolken viellercht die von 
Shnen angefuhrten Worte: Vama ladis diciiur costum asrewm.’” With all due deference 
to the great Saziakritist on a subject so thoroughly his own, and on which T could, at beet 
only express a cautions surmise, I thought ib desi to make further inguimes. I started 
pelosi ber cebe diern adap lg ma , that saag must mean water in a pri- 
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Air and Water are not contrasts, but Tehk terms, to the early ways 
of thinking. The same word can, therefore, signify both elementa. 

Of the Tamul language, Prof. Benfey said that— it is fall of Sanskrit 
words; and as vana, in the later Sanskrit, decidedly means water, it could 
have penetrated with that meaning also mto Tamul.” However, vana, 
in a sense connected with water, is to be found also on Ugrian ground. 
There is in Finland a Vana Lake; but whether its name has arisen 
from an Aryan race which passed over Finnish ground, or whether the 
word is racy of the Ugrian soil, it is difficult to say. In the Finnic 
epic, “ Kalewala,” a Vana name seems to recur in Wainomoinen, the son 
of Akko. Again,in Akkad or-Sumerian mythology, there are divine forms 
whose names, I think, may possibly indicate a further parallel. But 
here we enter upon most uncertain and debateable ground, on which 
Akkadists and Semitists are utterly at issue; on which Aryanists, too, 
may have something to say; and where large questions arise about the 
priority, or the intermixture, of races, languages, and creeds, which at 
present baffle all attempts at solution. 

A single point, however, I cannot avoid touching upon even now. 

At a time when Babylonia, according to Berosos, was inhabited by an 
incongruous mass of races, a strange miraculous figure was said to have 
risen from the Red Sea, half fish, half man; called Oannes, or Oann. It 
had human voice, and taught men how to write, as well as all sciences 
and arts; how to build towns and temples, to till the fields, and to give 
laws. During the day, that great teacher Oann instructed men. At 
night he returned to his native home, the sea. This same superior 
being gave an account of the origin of the world: how, ig the beginning, 
everything was an Abyss of Waters, enveloped in Darkness, in which the 
most fantastically-shaped animal forms swam about—the produce of a 
“twofold principle.’ Images of these primeval forms, says Berosoe, 
could still be seen in the temple of Bel. (Is not this a crude-evolu- 
tionist theory, founded on excavations of pre-historic animals by the 
Chaldæans ?) 

The original Abyss of Waters, or Chaos—Berosos continues—was 
ruled over by a woman called Omorka; a name rendered by an 
Armenian translator as “ Markaia.” In Chaldean, Markaia was called 
Thalatth ; which in Greek meant Thalatta, the Sea. Bel dissolved this 
Chaos, or Woman, by cutting it, or her, in twain; thus creating Heaven 
and the Earth. After that, the sea-monsters, not being able to bear 
the light, died. But men arose now from the earth being mixed vith 
Bel’s own blood. 

This doctrine of Oann, or Wann, whose name remarkably tallies with 
the divine Vana race, has a curious likeness to a hymn in the Rig Veda,* 
of which I shall speak in the concluding part, and which says of the origin 
of the world :—“ Darkness there was; in deep darkness enveloped was 
the Universe—ar Ocean without light.” A ray of desire, or love, 
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then shot, according to the Vedic hymn, across this “ Nothingness enve- 
loped in deep Gloom,” and out of it came living creation. ‘The cosmogony 
of Oann, which comes very near the Indian idea, is a ‘combination of 
the Neptunistic and Plutonic view. Thalatth, or Taledeth, is ‘etymo- 
logically explained as the Birth-giving One. The Aboriginal Flood is 
here again the source of all things. ' 

Gesenius thinks that Oann signifies s more cultured race, ih came 
on board ships through the Red Sea, and which by the child-like imagery 
of less advanced ‘tribes was transmogrified into Fish:Men. Indeed, 
another ancient writer describes Oann as “ wholly like a fish, but with 
‘another head below the fish-head, and with feet below the tail, like those 
of a human being, and with a human voice ;” an  engraven, eppen on 
of which was still extant in his time. i 

Does this description not remind us of the “scaly EE T in old 
‘Irish history ” ` Must not thé other head, below the fish-head, and the 
human feet below the fishtail, ‘be’ interpreted as those ‘oft warrior in 
scaly armour ? 

Seven times—Berosoe' poreik Fish-Beings arose in the course 
of ‘years‘from the -Red Sea, bringing revelations ‘and confirming 
what Oann ‘had’ taught. -Is this not a mythical record of, seven 
‘soccessive “arrivals of an -@ann, Vana, or Finn race?’ Marcus von 
“Niebuhr® thinks “the description looks very like that of men in fish- 


skins.” Do we not ‘seem to have here the charm-working skin of the 


‘Shetlandic Finns? Berosos says that Oann “ lived an amphibious life.” 
‘Exactly like the Finns of these Northern Isles! = ~- 

` I will not parsue this subject any farther, beyond saying that several 
attempts have been made'to explain the name of the Aboriginal Flood, 
conceived as a birth-giving woman, Omorka, or Markaia. The intar- 
pretation varies according to the division of the syllable.t A Mer- 
lady Markaia certainly is. But how, if Mar-Kaia were a Mer-Cow— 
‘so to say, an all-nourishing cow, Audhumla, which in Norse mytho- 
logy brings forth even the ancéstor of the divine race? I start this 
hypothesis at the side of other attempts at interpretation, for which 
there is, perhaps, far less firm ground. The symphony of Oann with 
the Vana name certainly entitles it to some consideration. 

Perhaps Oann, after all; represents an Indo-Aryan tribe which came 
by sea to Babylon. Even the Anu spoken of by Megasthenes, from 
Indian sources, as’ the forbear of the Northern races, may perhaps yet 
be tanged within this connection—in the same way as Prof. Max Müller 
has identified another mythical ancestor of races, mentioned from Indian 
sources by the’Greek writer referred to, with the Turanian stock. The 
first deity and divine forefather’ of the Assyrian kings, it is‘true, is also 


called Ahu; and Rawlinson reminds us, in discussing ‘this subject, of 


Geschichte Assur’s und Babels seit Phul” 1857. 
1 denies A E aga by Christian Carl Josias Bunsen, 
Ya P- 
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Oannes. But considering the great cdhfdsion of populations in the 
early history of Babylonia, as testified to by Berosos, a blending of 
Oann with Assur blood would not be unlikely. The very faces of 
some early Assyrian kings seem rather to confirm this surmise. 

T have been led to the search for an Indian divine name connected with 
the Germanic Vaenir by a passage from Finn Magnusson.* I now 
believe I have found such relation between the Vana circle of deities 
and the Malabar names of Brahma—even as there is, to my mind, no 
doubt about the kinship between the Aesir and the Asuras. The great 
Aryan God, in Malabar theology, appears as a Vanor Ruler. So this 
Vana word has, in a divine sense, been in use among Vanor-adoring 
Hindoo, Wanen- or Vaenir-worshipping Teutons, and probably also 
among those devoted in classic times to the Venus cult, as well as among 
the Oann-taught races of early Babylonia. 

Thus Shetlandic, Icelandic, Scandinavian, and German words and 
ideas of worship lead in a twofold way, by strange threads of con- 
nection, into distant Asia, back to cult-forms of incalculable antiquity. 

Karı Buin. 


* Vama Indis dicitur coelum abreum (teste Paulino a Bt. Fartholomaso, Musei Borg. 
ood MS, p. 52) eke 2), ok rpocialitar Tamulice raaa, ex obwervasone dct nostri Fuglsangii 
6 ʻi . 
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HE “ Sessional Resolution ” of the House of Commons, by which the 
elected member for Northampton is prevented from complying 
with the requirements of the law, for the purpose of taking his seat, 
expired with the past Session. Mr. Gladstone said in the House, on the 
Sth of August, that “if, next Session, Mr. Bradluugh presented himself, 
and claimed to take the oath, Her Majesty’s Government would deem 
it their duty+o consider the question with a view to the termination of 
the controversy.” e 

There can be little doubt that early next Session, by an amendment 
of the existing Statutes for the Regulation of Parliamentary Oaths, the 
last remaining religious test will be abolished, and elected members of: 
Parliament, enjoying the confidence of, and holding the most solemn 
species of trust from, a constituency, will encounter no farther impedi- 
ment in’ pledging their honour and their conscience than witnesses in 
courts of justice. The course of legislation in this direction hes been 
so continuous and uniform, that it is scarcely possible that the advocates. 
of tests should attempt to shelter themselves in the last resting-place, 
which, by a mere accident of language, as it would seem, has been left 
open to them. 

The facts, however, attending Mr. Bradlaugh’s forcible exclusion from 
the House have been far too notorious for it to be satisfactory, in the 
public,interest, that tle controversy should be simply closed up by the- 
peremptory seal of legislation. It is sometimes of even more importance 
that a legislative measure should be fully understood and approved ‘by | 
the whole mation than that it should be enacted. In the case now under 
consideration there is more than one constitutional principle, of no 
small moment, involved, and the urgency of the mordl and religious. 
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issues at stake has never been dissembled $ while it is this very urgency 
which, by pitting one religious party in the country against another, 
constitutes one of the chief difficulties of the situation. 

Owing to the greath length to which the proceedings in what is 
already a cause célébre, and what will ahortly be a “leading case” in 
constitutional law, have extended—beginning as they did in May, 1880, 
with the opening of the present Parliament, and still going on—there 
are probably few people who bear in mind all the consecutive stages of - 
the process by which Mr. Bradlaugh has advanced his claim to sitin the ~ 
House. The story may, for the present purpose, be briefly summarized 
by recalling the facts that when Mr. Bradlaugh was elected as Member 
for Northampton at the last General Election, he applied to the Chief 
Clerk (Sir Thomas Erskine May) to be allowed to make an affirmation 
or declaration in place of the oath prescribed by law, “in virtue of the 
Evidence Amendments Act of 1869 and 1870.” The result of this 
request was, first, the appoinment of one Select Committee, and then of 
another, the general bearing of the Reports of both Committees being 
that, though it was their opinion that an affirmation could not, in such 
a case, be substituted for the oath, yet it was, on the whole, expedient to 
allow the affirmation to be made, in order to prepare the way to have 
its legality tested in a court of justice. Thereupon followed the resolu- 
tion of the 2nd of July, 1880, by which “every person returned as a 
member of the House claiming to be a person for the time being by law 
permitted to make a solemn affirmation or declaration, instead of taking 
aù oath, should henceforth be permitted, without question, to make and 
subscribe a solemn affirmation in the form prescribed by the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act, 1866, as altered by the Promissory Oaths Act, 1868, subject 
to any liability by statute.” 

In consequence of this resolution, Mr. Bradlaugh made the-affirmation 
and took his seat, but was unseated last April, in consequence of a success- 
ful action being brought against him under the Parliamentary Oaths Act 
of 1866. This Act imposes a penalty of £500 on a person who has voted 
or sat in the House of Commons “ without having made and subscribed 
the oath appointed by the Act.” The judgment was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeal, which, in common with the Court below, disallowed 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s defence that he was, under the Statutes, enabled to 
afirm instead of taking the oath. By one of the sections of the same 
Parliamentary Oaths Act the result of success in the action was to 
render his seat “ vacant as if he was dead.” 

A new election for Northampton followed. Mr. Bradlaugh ‘was 
re-elected, and this time presented himself in order to take the dath 
in the way usual with newly-elected members, and (as the report says) 
“having delivered to the clerk the writ accrediting his return for the 
borough of Northampton, was about to take the usnal oath, having been 
handed the book for that purpose,” when Sir Stafford Northcote, inter- 
rupting the proceedings, rose to addreas the Hout; upon which the 
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Speaker made use of somè efpressions ‘which it is worth while to record 
precisely as given in the Times of April 27, 1881:— 


“I understand that the right hon. gentleman the member for North Devon 
proposes to submit a motion to the House on a matter of form. I think it right 
to aay, before the right hon. baronet does so,’ that the hon. member for 
Northampton, having bean introduced, has come to the table to take the oath 
required by law in the accustomed form. He is prepared to comply with every 
provision of the Statute in order to take his seat in this House. Drdoubtedly a 
proceeding so regular and formal ought, under ordinary circumstances, to be ' 
continued without'interruption. But, having regard to the former resolution of 
this House, and to the reports of its Committees in reference to this matter, I 
cannot withhold from the House an opportunity of expressing its judgment upon 
the new conditions under which the oath is now proposed to be taken.” i 

Thereupon followed the carrying, by a majority of 883—208 members 
voting the one way and 175 the other—of Sir ‘Stafford Northcote’s 
resolution that, “having regard to the resolution of this House on the 
28rd of June last, and the report of the proceedings of:the Select Com- 
mittee therein referred to, Mr. Bradlaugh be not allowed to go through 
the form of taking the oath prescribed by the Statute.” 

.. From the time of. passing this resolution to the end of the Session, 
Mr. Bradlaugh repeatedly attended for the purpose of qualifying himself 
for sitting in.the: House by taking the prescribed oath, but was on all 
occasions prevented, sometimes by the violent intervention of the officers 
of the House, acting under the directions of the Speaker, in pursuance 
of the above. resolution. Latterly, in order ‘to prevent riotous pro- 
ceedings, he was expelled even from the ‘outer precincta of the House. 

. As an explanation of the grounds of Mr. Bradlaugh’s conduct in the 
whole. of these proceedings, and as some clue to unravel the strange 
action of the House, it is important to notice two public utterances of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s; one, published by request in the public newspapers 
on May 21, 1880, shortly after his first election and his ‘ expressed 
wish to avoid taking the oath, coupled with his request td be allowed , 
to affirm; the other, contained in a speech ‘delivered at the bar of 
the House of Commons on April 26, 1881, while Sir S. Northcote’s 
resolution was still under discussion. 

The first utterance of Mr. Bradlaugh’s, on May 21, 1880, was :— 
“The oath, although to me including words of an idle and meaningless 
character,.was and is regarded -by a large number of my fellow-country- 
men as an appeal to the Deity to take cognizance of: their swearing. 
It would have been an act of hypocrisy to voluntarily take this form if ` 
any other had been open to me, or to take it without protest, as though 
it meant in my mouth any such appeal.” nays 

The second utterance alluded to; on April 26, 1881, as reportéd in 
the Times of April 27, is :—“ He had stated before the Committee 
that thé oath would, in the most complete degree, be binding upon his 
honour and conscience, and maintained that, much as he valued the 
Tight of sitting. in that House, he would go through no form of oath or 
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declaration which was not thoroughly binding upon him as to what it 
expressed.” 

It may be remarked, by the way, as to the first of these utterances, 
that Mr. Bradlaugh has accidentally been placed in a specially 
unfavourable position through the very conscientious view which he 
took of the oath, and the wholly fortuitous circumstance’ that the use 
of the affirmation seemed to be an alternative, which even commended. 
itself to the House as a possible escape from the embarrassment. Mr. 
Bradlaugh says, “It would have been an act of hypocrisy to voluntarily 
take this form if any other had been open to me, or to take it without 
protest.” One of the main charges made by the opponents of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s claims was that he had at the first requested to affirm, and 
had, in fact, in accordance with the permissory resolution of the House, 
actually affirmed. This was treated as, ipso facto, an overt condemnation 
of himself as a fit and proper person to take an oath. But, had this 
path of proceeding by affirmation not been open to him, it may renson- 
ably be presumed from his conduct ọn his second election, and from 
the above-cited utterances, that he would have complied with the form 
of taking the oath in a simple and straightforward way, though probably 
accompanying it with some words in order to discharge his conscience 
from the burden of a hypocritical use of language less significant to 
him than to most others, and to imply that none the less the obligation 
was equally binding on his conscience and honour. 

Thus, Mr. Bradlaugh has, by a mere accident—the serious conse- 
quences of which no one could have foreseen—been ensnared in a sort 
of constitutional trap. No honest man could wish otherwise than, as far 
as may be, to release him from a position like this,°for which, at all 
events, he is in no way responsible. 


In reviewing from a constitutional standpoint the critical circum- 
stances which surrounded the passing of the resolution which finally 
precluded Mr. Bradlaugh from taking his seat, it is, first of all, apparent 
that the Speaker took upon himself a grave responsibility, when he 
allowed the ceremony of receiving Mr. Bradlaugh’s oath to be interrupted 
for the purpose of allowing Sir S. Northcote to move a resolution. The 
Speaker, indeed, recognized the cogency of the circumstances which alone 
could justify so extreme a course; yet certainly, all the later perplexi- 
ties—and perplexities of the most anxious kind, the House certainly 
found them—have sprung from the Speaker’s action at this point, and 
if he was wrong, his zeal must be criticized as not according to know- 
ledge. The Speaker, it has been asserted, at constitutional crikes, is 
- only the servant of the House, having neither eyes, ears, nor mouth but 
theirs. But before Mr. Bradlaugh had completed the taking of the 
oath, he was in no way within the Speaker’s jurmdiction any more than 
any other stranger who, for a special purpose, was allowed to be within 
the precincts, Mr. Bradlaugh, like any other stranger within or outside 
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the precincts of the Hoksé& might have brought himself within the 
Jurisdiction of the House by some breach of the privilege of the House 
or its members, or by some act of contempt. But there was no pretence 
of this. The Speaker labours to say how regular and formal were all 
the proceedings which were taking place. Yet, in the middle of these 
proceedings he allows a startling interruption, followed by a long debate, 
and consents to become the instrument by which the qualifying oath is 
, never completed. ` os 
This leads to the momentous question as to what is the true attitude 
of the House and its Speaker in respect of the Parliamentary Oath., 
There are two aspects, and two aspects only, in which the House of 
Commons can be regarded in respect of the administration to its members 
of the oath required by law to be taken by them before siiting or voting, 
in the House. The House is either a “judicial” body, which, for the 
protection of its own character, order, and proceedings, needs and obtains 
the special securities contained, or supposed to be contained, in the most 
solemn of all forms of assurance; or the House acts in what has been 
called a purely “ ministerial” capacity, and, when formally assembled 
with its Speaker in the chair, merely constitutes the court in which. the 
oath has to be administered, while some one or other of its officers is 
also nominated by law as the instrument through whom the formal act 
of taking the oath is performed. 
On the theory of the House administering the oath in a judicial 
' capacity, where the sole or primary purpose of the oath would be the 
guaranteeing the trustworthiness of the acts of its members within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, it may be fairly admitted that the House might 
go some way be¥ond merely witnessing the formal compliance with the 
ceremonial, and might on occasions criticise the. demeanour, the professed 
intention, or the accompanying language which surrounded the outward 
act. In default of all such explicit qualifying circumstances as might 
throw suspicion on the presumed intention of the parson taking the oath, 
. the prescribed form of taking the oath is legally presumed of itself to 
contain its own guarantees, In the rare cases in which either the oath 
is objected to on assigned conscientious grounds, or the person about to. 
swear is objected to by others as “incompetent,” presumably on such 
grounds as ignorance, foreign manners, or avowed opinions, special legis- 
lation has intervened to’ substitute simple forms of affirmation or de- 
claration. But it may be presumed that a judicial person or court, when 
receiving a statutory affirmation or declaration, would be just as much 
entitled as when administering an oath to go behind the formal recitak 
of the preacribed words and criticize the capacity and intention at the 
moment of the person making the recital. Such a right is inherent in 
a judicial person or court empowered to administer an oath ; and it is for ` 
this reason, among otlfers, that the privilege of administering an oath is 
only conceded with due deliberation and special precautions, the adminis- 
trator being always a strictly responsible official, and loosely constituted 
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bodies—such, for instance, as Committees 8f fhe House of Commons— 
having no such power. When the power is given to a Commissioner, to 
Royal Commissions, or to temporary judicial commissions of inquiry—if 
not given by Statute—it is an act proceeding from the highest executive 
authority, in pursuance of the special prerogative of the Crown as the 
fountain of justice, 

It will thus be seen that, if it is contended that the House of 
Commons itself administers the oath as a judicial body specially 
empowered by law for that purpose, this proves a greal deal too much. 
It at once opens out a way to all those irregular and irresponsible 
interruptions from private members, the apprehension of which is, no 
doubt, one of the grounds for only conceding the privilege of admi- 
nistering oaths to compactly organized, specially instructed, and 
highly responsible bodies of persons. Burke said, on a notable occa- 
sion, alluded to in the recent debates, that while in its legislative 
capacity the House was “in most instances esteemed a wise body, in its 
judicial capacity it had no credit, no character at all.” This may be 
saying a little too much for either capacity, but there is no doubt that 
the House of Commons is, on the above theory of the rights and 
duties of a judicial authority administering an oath, so grossly and so 
obviously unfitted for criticizing the “ competency” of its own elected 
members, that itis no extreme presumption to suggest that it has nevor 
been a doctrine of the Constitution, or intended by the Legislature, that 
it should attempt to exercise such judicial functions at all. 

The more the true nature, history, and purpose of the oath are 
considered, the more conclusive this presumption becomes. 

In fact, Mr. Gladstone will be found to have more %nd more firm 
basis for his assertion in the House, on the 22nd of June, 1880: 
“ First of all, if the House has any jurisdiction beyond providing that 
a certain formal duty be performed, it is a jurisdiction which has never 
been exercised, and which I believe it would be most impolitic on the 
part of the House’ to exercise. Secondly, the more I look at the case 
the stronger appears to me to be the arguments which go to prove that, in 
the essence of the law and the constitution, the House has no jurisdic- 
tion at all.” 

Mr. Gladstone, in substantiating his view as to the purely ministerial 
position of the House of Commons during the administration of an 
oath to a newly-elected member, alluded to the original practice in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, long persisted in, of administering the oaths 
through the medium only of the Lord Steward (a representative of 
the Crown on its purely executive side) and his deputies. 

The actual circumstances, as described by the old authorities on 
Parliamentary practice, enforce this argument still more strongly than does 
the bare statement of the facts as made by Mr. Gladstone in his speech. 

The following, quotation is from an old law-book on “The 
Original Institution, Power, and Jurisdiction of Pafliaments,” purport- 
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ing to be a “ manuscript Af the late Judge Hales,” and dated 1707. 
The work contains littlé more than a collection of tersely reported 
précedents,'or rather curt notes, with dates and marginal references 
extending back to Edward IIL’s time, and even earlier. 

-Under the head-“ Taking the Oaths’ of Supremacy,” and Hike the 
marginal reference “8 Elz.” it is-said :— É 

“The first motion of taking of the oath there, it was the first day taken by the 
- Speaker, the next by the Clerk and Serjeant, and declared by the Vice-Chamberlain 

that the Queen appointed the iene to take the oath of the Knights 
and Burgesses as the Lord Steward for that purpose. ; 

“During the sermon, the Lord, Clinton, Lord Admiral, sccompanyed with 
divers of the Privy-Council, came into the Commons House of Parliament, and’ 
there in presence of a great number of Knights and Burgesses signified thet he 
was appointed by the Queen, which was testified by the Privy- -Council there; he 
appointed five of the Privy-Council his deputies -for ministering the cath, and 
upon that the said, Lord -Steward and his deputies ministered the oath; which 
finished, the sermon ended, and the Commons repaired into the Parliament 
Chamber to the Queen.” 

With the'’marginal reference “8 May, 14 Eiiz.,” it is oo 

« The Barl of Lincoln, Admiral of England, appointed Lord Steward for the tim 
came‘to the Commons Hose, acoompanyed Bs faur of the Privy-Council, = 
there ministered the Oaths of Supremacy) and madè the said four his Deputies. . . 

In a still earlier treatise on “The Ancient Method and Manner of 
holding Parliaments in England, ” dated 1676, by one of Sir Thomas 
Erskine May’s predecessors, ‘‘Henry Elsynge, Esq., sometime Clerk of the 
Parliament,” it is said, under the ehad “of the first day’s appearance” :— 

“Now, since the fifth year of Queen Elizabeth, the Commons take the Oath of 
Supremacy ; and sincé the third year of King James, they take the Oath of’ 
Allegiance also, Which the -Lord Steward administers unto them, and sppoints 
certain of hem'his deputies,’ to give the same unto the rest.” .- 

No clearer case could’ be made- out for the assertion that dave at 
least all' the period which intervened. between the fifth year of: Elizabeth 
and the fifth year of Anne (that is, nearly 150 years) notwithstanding the 
constitutional and political changes, the two revolutions, and the succes- 
aivo recastings of essential parts of ‘thesconstitution, the practice and 
theory relating-to the administering of oaths to members of the House 
of Commons was absolutely uniform. It was purely an executive act 
for the purpose of obtaining.from ‘individual members of the House 
certain sécurities solely concerning. the’ protection of the established 
religion, and of the reigning dynasty. It had nothing to do with the 
House of Commons in its corporate capacity, and it does not seem from 
the’above citations that it was even pipa assembled at the.time the 
oaths were being taken. 

If. this’ be so, during all this ene wach an interruption as that 
maT by Sir Stafford Northcote, and permitted by the Speaker would 
have been simply impossible. 

The contention, then, that the functions of the House of Commons 
on the occasion of the cath being administered are now judicial, and 
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not ministerial in the sense above descriBed4 must be that a consti- 
tutional change of no insignificant character has affected the House of 
Commons between the reign of Anne and the: present time; and that 
the results of that change are formally expressed in the recent Statutes, 
which prescribe, among other things, that the Parliamentary oaths shall 
be taken in the House of Commons with the Speaker in the chair. It 
must be argued that the House of Commons has recently assumed the 
character of an oath-administering authority. which it never had 
before, and such as has been in no other case conceded by the Consti- 
tution to any authority not composed of strictly ascertained ingredients, 
firmly coherent, and legally responsible. This transformation of the 
House of Commons must have been carried on during a period in 
which no resolution or serious constitutional change, other than a 
popular modification of the House itself, has taken place, and when 
every other change in the law relating to test oaths has been in the 
uniform direction of simplifying the modes of their administration, and 
removing possibilities of importunity or embarrassment from the con- 
sciences of persons called upon to take them. The supposition is too 
incredible or absurd to be worth pursuing further to its consequences. 
To all these general arguments it is to be added that no words what- 
ever in the Parliamentary Oaths Act of 1866, which, with its later 
amendments, contain the sole written enactments now applicable to the 
subject, countenance the notion of any transfer to the House of 
Commons, or of the existence in that House, of any authority to 
adjudicate on the capacity or competency of its members to take the 
oath; and that the preamble of the Statute points only to the duties 
incumbent on members, and not to any duty, new or olf, incumbent on 
the House—the words, with those of the first clause, being, “ Whereas, 
it is expedient that one uniform oath should be taken; be it therefore 
enacted, that the oath to be subscribed by members on taking their 
seats, shall be in the terms following.” The whole Statute continues to 
speak of the duties incumbent on the member taking his seat, and of 
his liability for neglect, and of the modes of punishing neglect through 
an action in a Court of Law. It contains not a word bearing on any 
conceivable right or duty of the House in the matter, except that the 
occasion and place of taking the oath shall be that of a formal sitting 
of the full House ; and that the House may—-for purposes, presumably, of 
its own convenience—by standing orders—not (be it noticed) by extempo- 
raneous, ad hominem resolutions—make certain definitely limited variations 
in the detailed and external formalities of the oath, of the like kind as, in 
other matters, Statutes often leave to be made by all sorts of special 
executive authorities, such'as a Privy Council Board, the Head of the 
Metropolitan Police, or the municipal authorities of a Borough, Every 
argument points conclusively one way, and onè way only: that in 
this matter of actually administering the Parliamentary oath, the law 
is face to face with the member about to take his seat; and while it 
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does its utmost, by threats 8f punishment, to prevent the oath being 
evaded in cases where no special statutory substitute is provided, and 
invites, all persons to co-operate in inflicting the punishment, leaves the 
House of Commons wholly on one side, only incidentally recognizing it 
as providing the time, place, and outward formalities at and amidst 
which the oath may and must be taken, 

If these reasonings be sound, there is no escape from the unwelcome 
conclusion that a gross constitutional outrage has been committed, by 
means of a chance combination of a number of persons, swayed, it would 
appear from the reports, mainly by a variety of strong feelings and per- 
sonal antipathies. It must be reluctantly admitted, too, in disparagement 
of one of the most eminent and capable officers the House has ever had, 
that this combination was supported by the Speaker, who seriously 
misapprehended his duties, and allowed himself to be made the imple- 
ment of & casual, tumultuous, and tyrannical majority, instead ‘of insist- 
ing on his true character as the organ of the whole House, folly and - 
solemnly accoutred with all its traditions, laws, rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities. 

It is from shame at this false step which has been taken that the 
difficulty of undoing the past without plenary confession of its mistake 
is felt by the House. The relations of the House to the constituency of 
Northampton, and to the whole electoral body, have become anomalous, 
and must be brought into conformity with the requirements of the 
constitution if the form of representative government is to be maintained. 
It is child’s play for the House to put itself at once against the law and 
against the will and sentiments of the people when fully enlightened as 
to the state of the law. The House of Commons, though possessing an 
aggregate unity and continuity, to which, perhaps, no other corporation 
can pretend, is, in its composition, as mobile and fluctuating as any 
assembly could be, having such peculiar responsibilities as are cast upon 
it. Nevertheless, it is only in moments of very heated excitement that 
a majority of the members of the House of Commons act as if they were 
indifferent to the lasting character of their House, or hope to find a 
mean subterfuge for their illegal acts in the consciousness of their own 
individual unaccountability in the future. It was a blow to the character 
of representative assemblies all over the world when, thirteen years after 
a resolution of the House of Commons had declared John Wilkes in- 
capable of re-election, the original resolution was, by a fresh resolution, 
ordered to be “ expunged from ihe Journals of the House,” as being “ sub- 
verstve of the rights of the whole body of the Electors of the kingdom.” 


It is not worth while lingering long over the question whether, supposing 
the House of Commons had been caHed upon (as they were not) to super- 
‘intend, as a judicial body, the administration of the oath, the grounds 
upon which Mr. Bradlaugh was rejected were sound, from a purely legal 
point of view. It may be that, if he had appeared in a court of justice 
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and offered to take an oath, his public "nfterances on the Divine, as 
distinguished from the human, obligation of an oath would have furnished 
ground, in the judge’s opinion, for cross-examination as to his belief in 
a God, and in a condition of rewards and punishments, either in this 
world or another. He might, in consequence of his answers, have been 
objected to as “incompetent,” and he would thereupon have given his 
evidence (as, he says, on such occasions he habitually has given it) in 
one of the other ways substituted by Statute. The mere fact, by the 
way, that the House of Commons was unable to conduct such a cross- 
examining process might, of itself, cast doubt upon its claim to affect a 
judicial character; and there is reason to believe that the executive 
oficer himself who administers the oath, whether he be (as in old times) 
the Lord Steward, the Lord Admiral, and their deputies of the Privy 
Council, or (as now) the Chief Clerk of the House, or whoever is from 
time to time designated by the terms of the Statute, or by a Standing 
Order made in pursuance of the Statute, to receive the oath, might 
properly take means, then and there, to satisfy himself as to the words 
of the oath being understood, and its divine obligation admitted. There 
are, no doubt, persons who would deny this right, but it seems to be 
inherent in the act of what is called administering the oath. The 
opponents of Mr. Bradlaugh’s claims made a great deal of this fact, 
though it really serves them very little. The House neither proceeded 
with the regularity of a judicial body, nor with the calm indifference 
and impartiality of ministerial functionaries in attendance for the 
purpose of giving validity to an act of a purely ceremonial kind. The 
House mixed two functions, the judicial and the deliberative, together, 
availing itself of one or the other, or of both, as might best seem to suit 
at the moment. In a judicial capacity they affected to cross-examine 
Mr. Bradlaugh by hearing an explanation of his views at the bar of the 
House, and then rejecting his oath. As a political and deliberative 
assembly they entered into a protracted and inflammatory discussion, 
‘the result of which is fully to demonstrate the wisdom of the constitu- 
tional provision which ignores the judicial claims of the House of , 
Commons in this class of business. The House first interposed as judges ; 
then one and another of its members, seizing the occasion, argued as 
only rival demagogic politicians stirred by religious antipathies can argue. 
Admitting then, for the present purpose, that Mr. Bradlaugh, with 
his views, might be legally prevented from taking the Parliamentary 
Oath, however mistimed and mistaken were the actual modes resorted to 
for preventing him from taking it, the present position of things mugt be 
distinctly looked in the face-—that is, that there is a class of persons who 
are at present excluded from the House of Commons by reason solely of 
their religious belief. It is far better to give up, once for all, the worth- 
less discussion as to whether the act of taking the Parliamentary oath 
implies the recognition of a religious obligation, or whether the religious 
sanction is only “surplusage,’ and added, as lawyers say, pro majore e 
VOL. XL. aa 
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cauteld, while the true senate are the same as attach to a statutory affir- . 
mation. Theré is no doubt that the two forms of assurance—that of oath, 
and that of affirmation—exist side by side, and that, in practice, as well 
as in legislative usage, an important distinction has been drawn between 
the use of the two forms respectively. The one form has been made: 
applicable only to persons who (according to the law as settled in repeated 
judicial decisions) believe in a God, and in His exercising penal jurisdiction 
ae liars and “ covenant breakers” in this world or the next. ‘The 
other form has been extended to such persons as for conscientious reasons 
object to the form of the oath, or to the ceremonies attending the act of 
taking it, and to persons objected to on the grounds of incompetence, 
or themselves objecting without reason assigned. It was clearly and 
decisively established by the Court of Appeal,” affirming the judgment 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Clarke v. Bradlaugh, that the benefit 
of the statutes for relieving witnesses in courts of justice from the obli- - 
gation of taking an oath, even though they belonged to none of the 


, religious denominations to which previous relieving statutes extended, 


did not go further than the precise cldsa of persons designated; and. 
that Members of Parliament are among the classes of persons not 
benefited by any of the relieving Statutes. It is impossible ‘to 
resist the cogency of the considerations urged by all the judges, 
who certainly entertained the arguments urged the other way in a most 
broad and dispassionate spirit. In the words of Lord Justico Lush, 
“ there is not the slightest doubt that the only persons who are per- 
mitted.in the House of Commons to make an affirmation instead: of 
taking an oath, are those classes of persons who by previous Acts of 
Parliament have been permitted, on all occastons and at all times, through- 
out the United Kingdom, to make an affirmation instead of taking anoath,”’ 

The Evidence Amendments Acts, on which reliance was placed by 
Mr. Bradlaugh, did not apply to Scotland, and Lord Justice Bram- 
well’s doubts on: this point add another conclusive argument adverse 
to Mr. Bradlaugh’s legal claims in the present state of the law.. He 
said, “ Jt seems to me extremely difficult to suppose that the Imperial 
Legislature, which has made a law affecting English and Irish tribunals, 
nevertheless has incidentally passed an enactment ‘with reapect to the 
English law of evidence and English tribunals, which affects the 
Imperial Legislature, even as to the case of a member representing a 
Scotch constituency.” 

Thus, the only outlook is fresh legislation for the extension to all 
occgsions whatever, including those of Members of Parliament about to 
take their seats, of the benefit of the relieving Statutes which now apply 
only to the occasion of giving evidence in courts of justice. ‘Lord 
Justice Bramwell, in the case just cited, himself held’ that the 
Parliamentary Oaths Act, which, with its later Amendmonts, prescribes 
the present form of' oath and the mode of administering it, contem- 
plates not only the present existence, but the coming into existence, 
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of classes of persons who on all occasions’ are permitted to make a 
solemn declaration or affirmation instead of taking an oath. 

It will hardly be upheld as a matter of deliberate policy, even in the 
most select recesses of the House of Lords, that the closing of this 
century is to be signalized by overtly setting up a newly-invented 
Parliamentary test, which would be found to be in its operation more 
irreligious, more tyrannical, and more. fraught with immoral conse- 
quences than all the rest which have been, one after another, swept 
away. When once attention has been fully aroused to the iniquitous 
operation, as a test, of an antiquated form of words, to maintain the form 
is to enact the test forthe first time. The form is first found to be a 
test, when, owing to a new growth of opinion, an ald form hitherto 
insignificant, and believed to be harmless, is found to exclude the persons 
otherwise inadmissible. Thus, it is not possible to take refuge in a 
supposed claim to keep things as they are. To uphold the old form 
by desisting from effectual legislation is consciously and actively to 
re-enact it. Henceforth it will, and mast, be known far and wide, 
either that a certain form of religious belief is a condition sine qud non 
for taking a seat in the English House of Commons, or it is not. 
It is impossible to predict what lines a debate on this subject may take, 
because the persecuting spirit which simulates devotion is too old a 
foe for any historical student to be ignorant of its devices. 

Mr. Newdegate has already given hints in the House about “the 
fool who has said in his heart, Thero is no God,”* and Sir H. Tyler, 
the Conservative M.P. for Harwich, has spoken about “the present 
occasion as an opportunity for those who were on the gide of Atheism, 
irreligion, and immorality to vote in one direction.” Well did Burke 
prophesy of such in the warning language :— 
~, “From what I have observed, it is pride, arrogance, and a spirit of domina- 
tion, and nota bigoted spirit of reiigion, that has caused and kept up these oppres- 
sive Statutes. I am sure I have known those who have o pressed Papists in 
their civil rights, exceedingly indulgent to them in their sali gions ceremonies, 
and who really wished them to continue Catholics, in order to furnish pretences 
for oppression. These men never saw a man (by converting) escape out of their 
power, but with grudging and regret. ` I have known men, of whom I am not 
uncharitable in saying (though they are dead) that they would have become 
Papista in order to oppress Protestants, if, being Protestants, it was not in their 

ower to oppress Papista. It is injustice, and not a mistaken conscience, that 
hae been the principle of persecution, at least as far as it has fallen under my 
observation.” f 

It was said above that the new theistic test js more objectionable and 
obnoxious than all the previous tests which, one after another, have 
been abolished. 

First of all, it is a serious disparagement to orthodox Christianity to 
-retain a theistic, while abolishing a Christian test. Those whoeare the 
firmest adherents of what is known in this country as Christian ortho- 


* Times, June 23, 1880. k 
+ Burke: “A Letter to a Peer of Ireland on the Penal Laws against Roman Catholics,” 
àD. 1782. : 
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doxy— including in this sonerii vague term the tenets of the Trinity 
and:the Incarnation—should be ‘the first to resist a broad practical dis- 
tinction being drawn of the ‘greatest publicity and political importance 
between a belief in God and a belief in Christ—between the admission 
of a Jew and the admission of an Atheist. For the first time in the 
history of Parliament, Christ and God are-to be set up in opposition to 
each other, arid the conflicts of early Arianism in Alexandtia and Cof- 
stantinople in the fourth century are to be re-enacted in London in the 
nineteenth. This is no rhetorical estimate of the direct and obvious 
consequences involved in retaining a theistic and abolishing & Christian 
test. Ifit be urged that the theistic test has, time out of mind, pre- 
yailed in courts of justice, the instant reply is that the argument con- 
futes itself, inasmuch as where there has been continuous usage, there 
has been no contradiction; and consequently no public antithesis be- 
tween one Person in the Trinity and another. But the argument itself 
comes badly from the mouths- of those orthodox Christians who would 
draw a distinction between Parliamentary and all other oaths, on the. 
ground that Members of Parliament are concerned with questions re- 
lating to national religion in a way no other persons are to whom 
relieving Statutes'have been extended.‘ 

This, however, is at the best, but an argument ad hominem. 

A more general objection to tho theistic test is that it cannot be 
presumably justified by any reference to special national institutions 
which might be supposed likely to ‘suffer detriment at the hands of 
pereons alien to them in sentiment. Such has always been the defence 
of the persecuting laws which, at one time and another, excluded Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Nonconformista, and Jews from sitting and voting 
in the House. But it can scarcely be said, that persons who have 
I iar speculative views on providence, ithe creation, and the govern- 
ment of man and the world are likely to be more inimical to any peculiar 
national institutions than avowed opponents of the Established Church, 
consistent deniers of all that constitutes the essential facts and doctrines 
of Christianity, and those who owe their highest spiritùal allegiance to 
a visible authority outside the Queen’s dominions and.in no way subjeet 
to her authority. 

There remains then to be encountered an undefined belief that persons 
who have adopted a negative opinion on the question as to the existence 
of a Supreme Being are ipso facto condemned as unfit to be legislators. 
But.why ? It is not now seriously contended that they are more flagitious 
thar the rest of the world in their own lives, or more indifferent to the 
morality of others. It is scarcely pretended that they are necessarily 
less intelligent and well-informed than average members of Parliament. 
Nor is“it said in sq many words that some standard of intelligence or 
morality ought to be applied to an elected member different from what _ 
hó has had to abideeby in appealing to a constituency: ee 
: The truth is that the peculiar infamy attaching in some people’s 
Lida tn tha nenfaseinn of atheistic opinions is the legacy of one of the 
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‘ most dead and irreligious periods in the histpry of English Christianity 
—that is, part of the eighteenth century. Churchmanship had been 
degraded to the coldest of respectable formalisms; Christianity was 
almost expiring in the course of its hazardous passage from the charge 

_of the Puritans to that of the Methodists. ‘Morality and public spirit 
were betaking themselves to a precarious refuge in the breasts of 
speculativo philosophers and political reformers. There was just 
enough remikiscence of religion in Churchmen and Christians to 
abominate all who competed with themselves to be religious leaders of 
the people. The outburst in France at the end of the century against 
all cxisting ties, whether religious, political, or social, finally welded 
togethor in a fixed association the deniers of a God, the opponents of a 
monarchy, and the reckless reconstructors of society. From that time 
the term “Atheist” simply meant the advocates of what was mysteriously 
and indefinitely vicious, and was synonymous with a social outcast. 

So far as it was attempted to justify this sentiment, it was alleged that 
the sole ground and sanction of morality was the apprehension of punish- 
ment for wrong-doing in another world. If this sanction were with- 
drawn, all morality must be unstrung; and the disbeliever in such a 
sanction was left without other restraints which could be counted upon as 
of practical avail. The improvement of moral science, the recovery of 
Christian belief, the spread of speculative habits of thought, the 
strengthening from within of all that is really vital in English Church- 
manship, have reduced the quantity of professed Atheistic opinions to 
practical insignificance, and have brought down such opinions to the 
commonplace level of a vast number of other exceptional and somewhat 
eccentric tenets. To place a new and special bar against them is 
to give them an abnormal prominence which must instantly rally to 
their side all those who would vindicate a right to absolutely 
unrestrained mental freedom. ‘There are no problems on, which it is 
more difficult for a speculative thinker to formulate his views satis- 
factorily to himself than those of Creation and of a Personal God. 
There are moments of reflection when every alternative solution 
must be bravely faced, even the one which involves absolute negation 
or doubt. It is only by the exercise of utterly unfettered liberty of 
thought, if at all, that an inquirer or doubter can, apart from a simple 
acceptance of a Revealed Creed, work his way out of darkness into 
light; and even when he has reached the uttermost point of assurance, 
he may fail to give reasons which would satisfy another, and even may 
have again and again to doubt his own conclusions. In the case,of a 
single soul it is a flagitious and grossly irreligious act to attempt, by 
bribes or menaces, to precipitate and force into non-natural directions 
so critical, so sacred, and so soul-searching a process as this. Where the 
attempt is erected into a national policy, it can oply tend to bing about 
tho death of theological thought and of genuine religion itself, and must 
be stigmatized as nothing less than a crime againsé the religious nature 
of man. SHELDON AMOR e 
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EW ZEALAND is about forty years old as a British Colony, 
and during that period at least a thousand books and pamphlets. 
and some tons of official documents have been printed concerning it. - 
It may therefore, at first sight, seem improbable that any new thing’ 
should remain to be said of the country, its history, or its prospects. 
But all who have visited “ New Countries” know how rapid’ are 
the changes—social and industrial—to which they are subject. The 
New Zealand of to-day is not only very different from the New 
Zealand discovered by Tasman in 1642, or that first governed by 
Captain Hobson in 1840, but even from the New Zealand of three 
years ago. The processes both of growth and of decay work. 
revolutions there, which England can scarcely appreciate. It 
is not only that Europeans increase and multiply, but that the 
native population decays. The Moa has passed away and the Maori is. 
following him. The native forest-trees give place to European 
products. Even the rivers shift their courses. So that the naturah 
historian has almost yearly a tale as new to tell as the economist and 
the politician. And where you have two races existing or attempting 
to exist side by side, the ordinary rate of progress is liable to ba 
checked or accelerated by causes which in old settled communities are 
unknown. Perhaps, therefore, it is hardly necessary that an English- 
man ,who has spent three or four months in New Zealand, free from all 
business engagements, should excuse himself for addiug a contribution 
to our stock of knowledge as tbo the actual present position of the 
Colony. ~~ 
I landed at Aucklagd, on the 14th November, 1880, and embarked 
at the “ Bluff,’ on the 12th of, March, 1881, and the intervening. 
_ period was (with the exception of a three weeks’ ‘trip to Norfolk. 
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Island) occupied in exploring various portions of the North and South 
Islands of New Zealand. All I aim at in these pages is a brief 
summary of the actual condition of the Colony; in its political, 
financial, industrial, and educational aspects. If I omit any pictorial 
descriptions of its natural beanties—of Milford Sound, of Rotomahana, 
or the Hot Lakes, it is because they have been abundantly illustrated 
eleewhere. 

There are, perhaps, few countries in which first impressions are so 
often contradicted by subsequent experience as in New Zealand. The 
visitor who supposes that the country is one homogeneous whole, and 
has not realized the distinctions of North and South, and the contrasts 
between the products, climate, and population of each, soon finds his 
mistake. He may have known perhaps that he is visiting a region 
equal in area to the British Isles, and extending over 14 ‘degrees of 
latitude, but he has yet to learn that between the North Cape and 
Invercargill, there are diversities far more striking than between John 
O’Groat’s and the Land’s End. He is repeatedly asked both during 
his travels, and after his return, “ How do you like’New Zealand?” a 
question to which he finds it quite as difficult to frame a concise reply 
as if he were asked how he liked Europe or America. For though a 
population no larger than that of Liverpool is spread over an ares 
equal to that of Great Britain, this half million of people now present 
every variety of aspect and condition possible in a self-governing nation 
on the largest scale. 

It is not perhaps very surprising that an Anglo-Saxon Colony should 
have contrived in forty years to attain to an annual export of more than 
£6,000,000 sterling in value of its own produce, nor,that it should be 
able to scrape together an annual revenue of nearly £4,000,000; but it 
startles cven an Englishman to be told that this infant dependency has so 
far emulated parental extravagance as to have piled up already a national 
debt of nearly £80,000,000 sterling. 

In New Zealand, as in England and Ireland, the burning question 
of the day is that which relates to the Land, its tenure and its owner- 
ship. ‘ 
It will, therefore, be perhaps most convenient that I mona in the 
first instance, briefly review the actual position of affairs in the Colony 
in reference to the Land. New Zealand contains about 64,000, 000 of 
acres, of which (after deducting about 20,000,000 of forest, lakes, 
mountains, and worthless country) there remain about 44,000,000 fit 
for pasture or tillage. Of this 44,000,000 acres, 16,000,000 still 
belong to the Maoris or their assignees, 14,000,000 have been sold by 
the Government to Europeans, leaving a residue of about 14,000,000 
acres still available for sale and settlement by the State. A large por- 
tion. of this (say about 12,000,000 acres) is now held, onterminable 
pasture licenses, by nine hundred “ squatters. 3 

Although sifce the consolidation of the nine Provinces of New Zealand 
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into one Federal Government jn 1876, the administration of the terri- 
torial revenue has been in the hands of the central Government, the 
systems and terms of sale in the different land districts still vary. By 
the Land Act of 1879 (repealing fifty-seven previous Land Acts) the 
Colony was divided into ten Land Districts—viz., Auckland, Taranaki, 
Hawkes’s Bay, Wellington, Nelson, Marlborough, Canterbury, Otago, 
Southland, and Westland. The unsold Crown Lands in these ten dis-- 
tricts are classified as Town, Suburban, and Rural Lands, and varying 
prices placed on them accordingly. The mode of sale is in some 
instances by selection, and in others by auction, the upset price varying’ 
in various districts. In Otago, Westland, Marlborough, Hawkes’s Bay, 
and Taranaki, the upset price by auction has been £1 per acre. In 
Canterbury the price is £2 per acre by selection, auction being only 
resorted to in the case of two simultaneous applications. 

The yearly payments in respect of pasture-licersés are generally 
calculated on the number of sheep the run will carry. The total sum 
recently -received under this head by the Government has been about 
£110,000 per year. The existing New Zealand law respecting the transfer 
of land, and the system of Registration and Government Guarantee of 
Title, is framed on ant introduced into South Australia by Sir Robert 
_ Torrens. . 

Out of the forty- four millions of acres available for cultivation 
in all New Zealand there were little more than 800,000 under 
crop last year, including. wheat, barley, oats, potatoes -and all other 
crops except hay, and from this comparatively small area more than 
, 6,000,000 bushels of wheat, 700,000-of barley, and 8,000,000 bushels of 
oats were produced; but, as a general rule, wool is, and will be for 
some tipe to come, the only product that will pay in New Zealand for 
export to a distant market.* Those who have any practical experience. - 
as farmers at home and know the cost of tillage and of rearing stock 
in an old country may form some judgment as to the profit likely to be 
realised, by the producer; with oats at a shilling a,bushel, beef at ` 
173. a hundredweight, mutton at 2d. a pound, and labour at 7s. or, 
8s. a day. If is not, under these circumstances, surprising that 
wool should almost monopolize the attention of the New Zealand 
imimigrant. If he cannot-buy land in fee, he can at a moderate rent | 
get a run for his sheep, shear them at I5s. per hundred, and ship his 
wool to Europe with a certainty of a return, varying indeed but (barring 
rabbits or floods) always remunerative. There are over 18,000,000 
sheep Jn New Zealand (against about 28,000,000 in Great Britain and 
Ireland) chiefly merino, with a fair sprinkling in the plains of Leicesters 
and Lincolns, Romney Marsh and Cotswolds. According to Professor 
Hector’s last statistics there were about three quarters of a million of . 
cattle and 140,000 hoyses in New Zealand ten years ago, and with. 


* During the ended March 31, 1881, rar 84000000 Ibe, ot weal aloe of mar 
than £8,000,000 sterling, wde exported ‘from Ni New Zealand. ‘ 
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reference to the last mentioned animals #& may be remarked that 
draught horses and thoroughbreds of the best strains of blood have been 
recently imported. 

The “Land Question” in New Zealand is n i as with us, a con- 
troversy as to the respective rights and liabilities of landlord and 
tenant, nor as to the facility of tranafer from hand to hand, but 
between the holders of pasture-licenses or “ squatters’ on the one 
hand, and the advocates of a larger importation of amall owners, who 
shall bring under tillage a large portion of the land now occupied by sheep- 
farmers. If the material interests of the nine hundred “ squatters” of 
Now Zealand should ever come into conflict with those of the half 
million who form the bulk of the population, it is easy to perceive 
which of the two classes would go to the wall. But from what I have 
secn both of the cattle-runs stocked with Shorthorns and Herefords in 
the North Island, and the sheep-runs in both islands, [ am convinced 
that the only profitable purpose for which the bulk of the land in New 
Zealand can be now occupied is for pasture. In the North Island, 
between the Thames and the Waikato rivers, large tracts of fern land 
are heavily stocked with bullocks, which can be sent at a profit to the 
Auckland market, but if the same land were cut up into small farms 
and brought under the plough, I am afraid the farmer’s balance-sheet 
would not be very satisfactory. 

I visited a friend in Canterbury, who has arun of about 100,000 
acres, carrying about 50,000 sheep. He is not making a fortune, but 
if his run were cut up into small blocks of two or three thousand 
acres each for “ smiling homesteads,” and each owner had to bear the 
costs of buildings, labour, cartage, wool sheds, wire-fenting, &c., I very 
much doubt whether these semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural competitors 
of the old “squatter” would even make a livelihood out of the 
business, 

In calculating the prospects of sheep-farmers in New Zealand, a 
special and rather novel element of difficulty (the rabbits) must be 
taken into account. There is, I believe, an old law still unrepealed in 
some New Zealand statute book, imposing a penalty of £50 on the 
unauthorized slaughter of a rabbit. In consequence, partly perhaps of 
this protection of the race, it has in Otago and Southland especially, in- 
creased to'an extent threatening the very existence of the sheep-farmer. 
In vain they tricd to exterminate the vermin with dogs, guns, and nets. 
At last they petitioned the Government to establish ‘‘ Rabbit Boards ” 
in the infested districts. A so-called “ rabbit inspector ’’ employs men 
paid out of the local ratcs, who march over hill and dale with Bags 
filled with grain steeped in phosphorus, This deadly poison is doing 
its work, and by applying the principle of “ payment by results,” and 
paying for rabbit skins at the rate of 15s. per bandred, the squatters 
and their sheep are beginning to look up again. One of the results 
of this system is seen in a return of more than ef millions of rabbit 
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skins, valued at no less thgn £57,000 in the list of exports from New 
Zealand for the year ended on March 8lst last. 

In New Zealand, as in other British Colonies, various attempts have 
been made at “special settlements,” as they have been called, some- 
times founded with some exclusive view—political or religious. _ The 
first of these attempts was made in Otago, in 1848, where a body of 
Scotch Presbyterians bought a vast tract of land, and sold it to settlers 
at £2 per acre. The second of these experiments was that of a body of 
English Episcopalians in Canterbury. In 1850 a body of about 2600 
settlers landed at Lyttelton, under arrangements with the New Zealand 
Company which afterwards collapsed. Danish and Norwegian settle- 
ments have been formed more recently ; in 1868 in the North Island, 
in the “ Seyenty-mile Bush,’ between Wellington and Hawkes’ Bay, 
and various other smaller attempts have at different times been made. 

Speaking generally, these “ special settlements ” have, where land has’ 
been well selected, prospered accordingly, but having reference to the 
special hopes and aspirations of the pioneers at the time, they have iñ 
some cases afforded remarkable illustrations of the “ vanity of human 
wishes.” 

By the Land Regulations of the Canterbury Association (as by those 
of Otago), special provision was made for the maintenance of churches 

‘and schools. In the case of Canterbury, the proviso thus made caused a 
charge on the now extinct Provincial Government in the shape of a special 
Territorial Endowment coming ont of the original revenues, but so far as 
education is concerned, the final outcome of all these carcful provisions 
is a purely secular system embracing those provinces which had started 
on a distinctlysreligious basis, and placing them on the same footing 
with the rest of New Zealand. 

The importance of the land and its products as compared with all other 
industries in New Zealand scarcely needs illustration. But if one were 
needed it would be found in the fact that the total number of hands 
employed in all the manufactories in New Zealand, including ship- 
building, collieries, iron-foundries, woollen factories, saw and flour 
mills, breweries and potteries, scarcely exceeds 12,000, while nearly 
50,000 are employed in occupations connected with the land alone.* 
And if we turn to the exports for the year just ended as a further test 
of the source of the country’s industrial wealth we shall find that out 
of a total value of six millions sterling, no less than three and a half millions 
are set down to wool, and halfa million more to cereals. Gold from 
quarts and alluvial mining, taken together, yielded for export rather 
more than:a million, so that five-sixths of the exports for the year, in- 
cluding minerals, came from the land. 

‘ But though it is on the right administration of the land and its reve- 
nues that the materia] prosperity of New Zealand mainly depends, the 


- It is a fact worth the notice of. British me a neeny hemin en) are im 
implements used in New Zealand (except ploughs, w ey e vos) are im- 
orted from America; afto-all the reaping aad’ banding machines: 
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present financial position of the colony pay be said to attract, at this 
time, especial and even anxious interest in England. 

Under the powers given by the Public Works Act of 1870, more 
than twelve millions and a half have been spent on railways and other 
public works, and in immigration, and the debt of the Colony has of 
course been largely increased thereby. The policy of these proceedings 
has been gravely challenged in some quarters, and doubts have been 
expressed as to the power of New Zealand to meet its obligations. 
Without ‘expressing any opinion on the financial policy of ten years 
ago, I can only say that I noticed no tendency to repudiation on 
the part of any important section of the community. It may be 
added that their acquiescence in a Property-tax, which is supposed to 
have yielded for the last year not less than halfa million, points in 
the same direction. There may be differences of opinion as to the 
mode in which the loan has been expended, and the propriety of 
making railways in districts where no traffic which could cover the 
working expenses seemed likely to arise, But taken as a whole, the 
railway operations of New Zealand can hardly be regarded as a failure. 
About 1,200 miles are now completed, and about 8000 of telegraph line 
(making about 8000 of wire) have been laid down. This has been done 
at a cost of leas than nine millions, while for the year ending March 81, 
1881, the railway account shows an cxcess of revenue over expendituro 
after discharging all working expenses, of no less than £803,777, which 
gives 84 per cent. towards the interest of 5 per cent. payable on the 
loan. The centesimal proportion of expenditure to revenue on all the New 
Zealand railways taken together is 68°26, according to the latest returns. 

If New Zealand has in these matters gone ahead.rather rapidly, it 
has been in conformity with the precedents of almost all our free colonies, 
whose ruin has been frequently predicted, but which, nevertheless, still 
survive. It may.be mentioned as one of the results of the bright 
prospecta held out to immigrants during the decade of New Zealand 
extravagance, that no fewer than 84,000 Europeans made their way as 
settlers to the colony between the years 1868 and 1878. 

The provinces of New Zealand, of which six (viz., Auckland, Wellington, 
New Plymouth, Nelson, Canterbury, and Otago) were originally created 
in 1848, and afterwards increased to nine, were consolidated into one 
federal government in 1876, when the whole colony was divided into 
sixty-eight counties. The seat of governmont, which was first for a 
short time at Russell, and afterwards for twenty-three vears at Auckland, 
is now, and has since 1864 been at Wellington, where a parliament 
assembles, consisting of a Legislative Council of forty-five members, 
nominated by the Colonial Government, and of a House of Assembly of 
eighty-nine members, elected by ballot and manhood suffrage. All 
naturalized British subjects who have resided for p year in New Zealand, 
and are enrolled as electors, and of full age, are entitled to vote. Four 
. members of the House of Assembly are Maoris, aad are elected under 
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- a special law by natives alope., Acts passed by the Colonial Legislature 


may be reserved by the Goyernor for royal assent; but it is said that 
through all the vast amount of legislation which has taken place during 
the last twenty years, not half a dozen instances have occurred in which 
the assent of the Crown has been refused. .’ 

The duration of the Parliament of New Zealand is limited to three 
_ years. The system of Responsible Government has prevailed since 
"1854, During the quarter of a century which has since elapsed, the 
colony has been governed nominally by seven successive governor’, and 
practically by twenty successive administrations. 

In all the principal towns of New Zealand municipal institations 
exist, having powers similar to those exercised by the like bodies in 
England. ‘There are also Elective Road -Boards, and Boards of Health, 
and what are called “ County Councils.” There are 814 post offices, each 
of which.is a Government Savings Bank and Life Assurance Office. 

To epitomize the legislation of New Zealand on subjects of. public 
importance would be here impossible. But I may be permitted to 
select one—I allude to the measures taken to promote Education, 
which are at the present time so imperfectly apprehended, that I need 


‘offer ng apology for giving the following details as to the steps hitherto 


taken by the Colonial Government on this subject. ` 

By the New Zealand Education Act, passed in 1877, twelve 
Education Districts and Boards were established, under a Minister of 
Education. It was provided by this Act that the cost of building and 
maintaining primary schools should be defrayed out of funds to bg 
provided by the Parliament of New Zealand. 

Besides provisions for the establishment of normal and training 
schools, and for building school-houses, it was enacted that £8 lös. 
should be „paid out of the Colonial Treasury to the Board of each 
district for each child, to encourage daily attendance at a public school. 

Every school is to be managed by a Committee, selected by the 
householders of the district, and these Committees are empowered to 
elect the twelve Boards above mentioned, each of which consists of nine 
members. 

From the Report for 1880, it appears that 817 public primary schools, 
with an average attendance of 64,724 chijdren (school age being from 
five to thirteen), then existed in New Zealand. These children were 
taught by 1778 teachers, of whom 659 were head-masters,. and 278 
head-mistresses. The percentage of actual average attendance to the 
numbers on the roll was 76 per cent. The subjects of instruction 
are, besides the “three R.’s,” grammar, geography, history,* elementary 
_ Science, drawing, “object lessons,” vocal music, needlework, and 
“domestic economy. Compulsion can only be applied where a majority 
of the Sthool Committee in any case approve of it. There are no fees 


In the West Christohurch School there is a “ Conscience, Clause” allowing the with- 
drawal of children whose Parents object to their instruction in histary.- i 
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in any of the primary schools. Bible teaching is not allowed in 
school hours. 

With the view of ascertaining the actual condition of affairs, I visited 
several of the largest primary schools in various parts of the colony. 
In twenty-two of the largest schools, in which the salaries of the head- 
masters range from £800 to £600 a year, there is an aggregate staff of 
806 teachers, of whom 157 are pupil teachers. Of this staff the total , 
cost in salaries is £31,862, and the average attendance in all these 
twenty-two schools together was last year 14,170. There are four 
training colleges for teachers at Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, 
and Dunedin, which are maintained at the public cost. 

With respect to secondary education, New Zealand presents some 
features worth studying. There are at present about eight or ten high 
schools—vis., at Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, Dunedin, Christchurch, 
Napier, and other towns, the curriculum of which includes modern 
languages, mathematics, and classics. Scholarships have been fonnded 
by private individuals, tenable at these high schools by candidates 
passing good examinations at primary schools. But the most important 
of these scholarships are those worked through the twelve District 
Education Boards. An annual Parliamentary vote, taken at the rate 
of ls. 6d. per child in average attendance at all the primary schools 
(amounting in 1880 to about £4,000), is handed over in fixed pro- 
portions to the twelve Education Boards, and this sum enables the 
Boarda to offer scholarships of the average value of £80 a year, tenable 
for two years, in the proportion of one to every 800 children in average 
attendance. These scholarships are open to all children under fifteen, 
whether at Government schools or elsewhere, but carf only be held by 
those who actually go to high schools. In this matter, speaking 
generally, the policy of the Colonial Government is to maintain the 
distinction, both as to subjects to be taught and cost, between primary 
and secondary education. 

The constitution of the University of New Zealand (which was in- 
corporated by Royal Charter in 1876, and was previously the subject 
of provincial legislation) is at present simply that of an examining body, 
governed by a Chancellor and Senate, and having power to confer degrees. 
Colleges at Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, Christchurch, and Dunedin, 
where the actual teaching work is carried on, are affiliated to the 
University of New Zealand. There has been much recent discussion in 
the New Zealand Legislature respecting the University, and a draft Bill 
has been prepared, making changes in its present constitution. * 

The total annual cost of education in New Zealand was, accordihg to 
the last report, £467,198, of which £368,457 was derived from the direct 
vote of the Assembly, and £21,880 from the rents of “ Education 
Reserves,” or lands granted in certain provincessbefore 1876 for educa- 
tional purposes.. By an Act of 1877, three-fourths of the proceeds of 
these “ Reserves” were allotted in aid of primary, and the remaining 
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one-fourth in aid of scbortdary education. Of the total sum of 
£467,198 above mentioned as the annual cost of education in New 
Zealand, £187,763 went in salaries and £172,867 in buildings. Official 
expenses, and a grant of £6,000 in aid of public libraries, absorbed the 
reat. The average cost per scholar in the primary schools was £7 10s. 
per annum. Besides the Government Schools, there are about 250 
. private Elementary Schools, supported by subscription. In addition to 
the above-mentioned provisions for the education of the children of 
Europeans, there are about sixty schools, containing rather more than 
2,000 Maori children, for whose education a grant of £10,000 a year is 
made by the State. ; 

In New Zealand no provision for a State religion exists. Out ofa total 
population of about 410,000 Europeans, about 180,000 are members of 
the Church of England, 98,000 Presbyterians,-and 59,000 Roman 
Catholics, the rest being divided among the various denominations of 
Protestants, and about 1400 Jews. 

I bad no opportunities of becoming acquainted with the ecclesiastical 
organisation, either of the Roman Catholic or of the Presbyterian 
bodies ; but perhaps a brief sketch of that adopted by the Anglican ` 
Church may not be without interest. 

The Colony is divided into six dioceses—viz., Auckland, Wellington, 
Waiapu, Nelson, Christchurch, and Dunedin, each of which is the centre 
of a Diocesan Synod, governed by a Church Constitution, founded in 1859, 
by which also a General Provincial Synod was erected, consisting of 
three clerical and four lay representatives from each of the six dioceses ; 
the six Bishops above named, and the Bishop of Melanesia being 
ex-officio membeks. 

This General Synod meets triennally, and holds its meetings at the 
above-named towns in rotation, Napier bemg the place of meeting-for 
the diocese of Waiapu. ‘The constitutions of the six Diocesan Synods 
are exactly alike, so that in describing that of Christchurch I shall 
describe all. ; 

The Synod of Christchurch consists of about 100 members—56 
clergy (being all the clergy of the diocese), and 47 laity, elected by all 
the adult members of the Church in the diocese. The Synod meets 
annually at Christchurch, and sat last year for nine days. Besides the 
duties usually appertaining to Church Synods, that of Christchurch has 
certain financial responsibilities, for the diocese has landed property 
yielding a considerable revenue. When the Canterbury Association 
sent but their first- “ Pilgrims” as they were called, in 1850, one-third 
of all the proceeds of land sales was reserved for Church purposes. The 
land was sold for £8 an acre, and £1 of its value was reserved. Though 
this system lasted only for a short time, yet under it landed property 
was accumulated, now*yielding a considerable revenue, in the hands of 
trustees for the Synod. Out of this revenue all the clergy of the 

‘diocese are subsidized, and the Bishopric and Dean and Chapter of 
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Christchurch endowed ; the Bishop receiving, I think, about £1,200 
a year. From this fund a subsidy is granted of £50 a year to each of 
the 56 clergy, the remainder of their stipend coming out of local 
offertories. 

As a matter of fact, the clergy of the Diocese of Christchurch have 
incomes averaging about £300 a year. In this, as in the other New 
Zealand Dioceses, the country is mapped out into “ Parochial Dis- 
tricts,” which is the name given to rural districts in their esrly stages 
of thinly-scattered population. As soon as the ixhabitants have 
subscribed or guaranteed between them a certain stipend, the Bishop, 
or rather the “Church Property Trustees,” add a grant of £50 from 
their fund; but before a clergyman is appointed, the Bishop must bə 
satisfied that there will be an income forthcoming (including all sources) 
of not less than £280 per aunum if a house is provided, or of not 
less than £320 per annum if there is no house. After a time, 
as the population of the district increases, it is, on the fulfilment of 
certain prescribed conditions, raised to the rank of a “ Parish.” A 
Vestry is elected by the adult inhabitants.** The Vestry, in its turn, 
elects four local “ Nominators,” as they are called, who, acting con- 
jointly with four other official nominators, appointed by the Synod for 
the whole Diocese, are empowered, subject to the Bishop’s veto, to 
appoint to vacancies as they arise. 

In the case of a “ Parochial District,” the Bishop both appoints the 
first clergyman, and fills all vacancies. The powers of the Official 
Nominators appointed by the Bishop, extend to all parishes in the 
Diocese, and they are a permanent body, removable ogly by the Synod. 
The local or Parochial Nominators go out of office yearly, subject to 
re-election by the Vestry. 

The Bishops themselves are elected by the Diocesan Synods, subject 
to the approval of the Bishops collectively. When the Primacy is 
vacant, the bench of Bishops collectively appoint a successor. 

Such being the constitution, Diocesaa and Parochial, of the Church 
in New Zealand, it becomes interesting to inquire how it works, and 
how far it appears to be suited to the requirements of the community 
as it now exists. In the case of the Diocese of Christchurch, it must 
be remembered that abont one-fifth of the income of every clergyman 
arises from endowments; but, so far as I have been able to learn, the 
voluntary system existing in five out of the six Dioceses in which there 
are either no endowments at all, or of so small an amount as not, to be 
worth taking into account, is a success. It supplies fairly the existing 
spiritual needs of a widely-scattered population, nor does it appear 
that the independence of the clergy is compromised by the absence of 
endowments, When it is considered that the enormots area of 
‘parishes in nee Zealand (sometimes nearly “fifty miles square) im- 


= A voter must have been enrolled two montls on the Register of Churchmen before fis. 
can exercise the franchise for Veatrymen, 
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mensely increases the ENI labour of their supervision, and that 
whatever is done in the matter of religious education falls on the clergy, 
I think they cannot be said to be overpaid, “In a country where large 
blocks of land are almost wholly used for sheep farming,' the shepherds 
and shearers form for the most part a roving class, who are constantly 
changing ‘masters and homes, and the difficulty of exerdising any 
Christian influence over such a population, is considerable, by whatever 
denomination the task may be ‘undertaken. 

_ No sketch of “New Zealand as it is’? ‘would be complete without 
some referente to the Maori race; for though the days of Maori wars 
are happily passed, and though unhappily the race itself is visibly destined ` 
to perish, its influence on the social and political life of New Zealand has 

by no means ended. 

The ordinary associations of Englishmen with Maoris‘ have been so 
long mixed up with tales of massacre and violence as to affect visibly 
our present ideas and policy. The Bay of Islands—the first acene of 
missionary enterprise in 1814—has been at various periods the scene 
of some of the most terrible of these tragedies. Here Marion du Fresne 
and his comrades perished. Here, in 1809, the captain and crew of 
the Boyd were murdered. Here (at Kororareka), in 1848, the chief Heke” 
cut down the British flagstaff and repulsed our troops. The massacre 
of twenty-two civilians at Wairau, in Marlborough Province, and the 
more recent and more atrocious murder of a large number.of unoffending 
women and children at “ Poverty Bay,” on the east coast, in 1868—all 
these events have given the tone to public feeling in England, and seemed _ 
for many years almost to palliate a policy of extermination, During the 
forty years which have passed away since 512 Maori chiefs signed at 
Waitangi the treaty which purported to guarantee to them the undisturbed 
possession of their land, a vast European population has poured into New 
Zealand. In the meantime, the Maori race has dwindled from 100,000 ` 
to less than Half that number at the present day. The main object 
of the British colonist in New Zealand has been all along the same 
which animates Englishmen everywhere—namely, to make money ; and 
they knew that the best means of making money ‘was to acquire land. 
So the cry of the British colonist has- not unnaturally been, “ Sweep 
away these useless Maoris, and give us their land!” First the opera- 
tion was attempted by land companies, directed by grandees in England. 
Colonel Wakefield, for. instance, reports to the New Zealand Company, 
from Wellington, in 1889, that he has “ bought a territory as large as 
Trelapd for blankets, muskets, red night-caps, fish hooks, and Jews’ harps, 
valued at £8,988.” 

When it became no longer possible to swindle the enoaan natives 
out of their lands, and the era of “ Commissioners” and official inter- 
vention supervened, it ‘was ot found difficult to pick quarrels with the 
Maoris, whose traditignal trade had been quarrelling and fighting. It is 
e difficult for those who see only the present position of affairs, as between 
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the New Zealand Colonists and the Native, fo realize the fact that not. 
many years ago, whenever a dispute arose between the two races,. 
Imperial troops were immediately called in aid to settle it. Twenty 
years ago there were no less than ten British battalions engaged in this- 
business, and it is a moderate estimate to say that ten millions of English 
money have been spent in these Maori wars. 

The withdrawal of Imperial troops from New Zealand was strongly 
objected to at the time as an abdication of official responsibility, but is 
now accepted as having inaugurated an era more peaceful and pros-- 
perous for the colony than any which preceded it. 

At the present moment the defence of New Zealand depends on an 
armed constabulary of about 900 men of all ranks. It is not surprising 
that with so slender a force the colonists are very circumspect in their- 
dealings with the Maoris. The case of Moffat, a deserter, who was 
shot in the “ King Country” last November, and of a lady artist of the- 
Graphic, who was murdered soon afterwards in-Taranaki, would have 
probably given rise to Maori wars under the old régime ; while the per- 
formances in the last-named district of the insurgent Natives who- 
violently interrupted the surveys, would have been expiated probably by 
„bullets in the “ good old times,” instead of the quiet consignment of the 
offenders to an indolent seclusion at Lyttelton and Dunedin.* The 
most melancholy feature of the present aspect of the Maori people is 
that they are the easy victims of any amount of charlatanism both at 
the hands of their own people and of Europeans. They are split up 
into sects, both political and religious. About 15,000 of them who 
live on a block of land about 100 miles long by 50 broad, on the west 
coast of the Northern Island, own allegiance to the so-called Maori: 
King, who discourages all contact on the part of his people with. 
Europeans, Not far off, the chief Te Whiti manipulates a credulous 
community with a dexterity which baffles our officials ;,and Te Kooti, 
the instigator of the Poverty Bay massacre, still eludes all attempts to 
capture him. Meanwhile the “Hau Haus,” whose specialty is that 
they have appropriated to themselves the promises given of old to the - 
Israelites, and the: exhortations to exterminate their enemies, still 
exercise a balefal and fanatical influence over communities supposed to 
have been some years ago converted to a genuine Christianity. Torn 
asunder by internal divisions, puzzled by false priests, false prophets, 
and impostor kings, and swindled by European land- jobbers, the 
remnant of this noble race still shows signs of grandeur in the last 
stage of its existence. 

To those who desire information on New Zealand and its present 
condition, with special reference to its attractions as a field for 
emigration, the hackneyed answer must be given that there re two 
classes only to which the country offers temptatiofis as a home, vis. :— 


* It appears from the Governor's speech at the opening of the Mew Zealand Parliament, 
on June 9, 1881, that the Maori prisoners have been released. 
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(1), to those who are ready“to work for wages as shepherds, damestic 
servants, or labourers. And (2), to those who can take out with them 
. & few thousand pounds to buy sheep. Young gentlemen who have 
never been able to buckle up to -anything at home, but fancy that with 
a gun and a pipe, and-a spirit: flask for their stock-in-trade, they, can 
.find a sphere for their indolence in New Zealand, had fer better stay in 
England and sweep crossings or: break stones in the roads. For 
servants, male and female, for smiths, wheelwrighis, shepherds, - and 
ploughmen, there are abundant openings at good wnges always. The 
_ election cry of the working-man in the Australian Colonies— 
“ Bight hours to sleep, eight hours to play, 
Faght hours to eight bob a day,” 
very fairly epitomises his lot. 
For men of culture who may desire work in connexion ‘with. primary 
or secondary schools, there is a limited demand; the same may be 
said of well-qualified governesses. But with reference to this class of work 
it must be borne in mind that a system of State education which, from 
the infant school to the college, may be said to be practically almost 
free, leaves a comparatively small field open for private tuition. With 
Tespect to capitalists it may be said that the days of making colossal. 
fortunes out of small beginnings in New Zealand have almost passed 
' away. The “millionaires,” if there are any, in New Zealand now, 
are the few who bought their land a quarter of a century ago at 8s. 
or 10s. an acre, or those who were lucky enough to become possessors 
of tracts which have since grown into centres of industry or trade. 
But if the days of speculation are passed, those of a civilisation, 
more permanent and more promising have begun. On no subject 
connected with New Zealand do such. strangely erroneous notions 
prevail in England, as with reference to the condition of Colonial 
Society. The ignorance in some quarters on this subject is aot 
only ridiculous in itself, but involves grave impertinence towards our 
New Zealand fellow-suhjects. “ Have you any vegetables in New 
Zealand ?” was the question of a good lady to a friend of mine who 
has a beautiful garden well stocked -with fruits and flowers surrounding 
-a country-house-in Canterbury province, provided with all the comforts 
-and refinements of an English home. “ Haye you any ‘sense’ in 
England ?” might have been the reply. The fact is, that whether.you 
-take town or country, North or South, you see little in New. Zealand 
which has not its counterpart at home. There is no metropolis, 
indeed, to take the place of London, which circumstance arises from the 
former sub-division into Provinces, which had a tendency to equalize 
‘the importance of each provincial centre. Wellington being the seat 
-of Government, claims to be the Capital of New - Zealand; but its 
-population of 20,000 falls short of that of Dunedin, Christchurch, or 
_ Auckland, which age returned at 43,000, 28,000, and 32,000, respectively 
by the Census of 1881. But in all there towns, the appliances. of 
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civilization, the provisions for lighting, roads, ‘public conveyances, shops, 
banks, compare favourably with those of any large provincial town 
in England. _ 

There is moreover a specialty almost in every New Zealand town in 
the shape of an excellent club, where guests introduced by members 
are, on very moderate terms, hospitably entertained. The Englishman, 
whether his lot be cast in town or country in New Zealand, finds all 
the sports of the old country, including cricket and lawn tennis, in fall 
swing; and with respect to the first-named game, will find in more. 
than one province of New Zealand an arena for the exhibition of his 
skill which may fairly be backed both for size and excellence against 
any in the United Kingdom. 

The rivalry of the different provinces as fields for enterprise of all 
kinds, finds scope not only in the competitive temptations of investments 
to capitalists and land purchasers, but in the conflicting claims to 
admiration of-the natural beauties of New Zealand. In the North 
you hear of nothing but the glories of Rotomahana, and its hot springs. 
In the South, the pilgrims who leave the colony without a visit to the 
“Sounds” and fiords of the west coast are considered to have crossed 
the ocean in vain. 

This rivalry between provinces which have ceased to be political units 
is rather obsolete, though very harmless in its merely social and pic- 
turesque aspects, but is not without its prejudicial effect on the political 
life of New Zealand. Government by party, which is admitted to be 
an inevitable outcome of representative institutions, is worked under ex- ` 
ceptional difficulties in a community which has practically no metropolis, 
from whence party organizations usually emanate. The abolition of 
the provinces was both inevitable and of good effect; but during their 
fifteen years’ duration the seeds of local conflicting interests were 
sown, which will long bear fruit. 

Judged by the test of increase of population during the past decade, 
New Zealand gives exceptional evidences of progress. The census of 
1881 shows a total population of 489,500 against 256,800 in 1871, 
being an increase of no less than 90 per cent.—exceeding the percentage 
of increase during the same decennial period of Victoria, New South 
Wales, and Tasmania put together. f 

As regards the future of New Zealand, how far the undeniable natural 
advantages which the country possesses may be utilized for the best 
interests of the community, must depend in great measure on the 
moderation and sagacity of her leading public men. For all practical 
purposes of government, New Zealand, like all her sister colonies in the 
Southern hemisphere, is a Republic. It is, of course, in the power of 
a judicious Governor to soften down asperities, to crush or ‘shorten 
political dead-locks, and generally, by the exercise of tact and timely 
hospitality, to brig to bear on-public affairs an influgnce rather personal 
than political. But it is in his capacity of representative of the Queen, 
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rather than of Governor of the colony, that under the system of “respon- 
sible government” his voice is heard, or his influence felt. He has no 
real power. His instructions from home, whatever they may be, must 
in all cases, except the bare form of reserving a Colonial Bull for the 
Royal Assent, give way to the vote of his Parliament, as conveyed to 
him through his responsible executive. How long this critically-devised 
system may last, must depend very much on the mutual forbearance of 
all who have to carry it out. The position of a constitutional monarch 
_ presents no parallel to that of a colonial governor in a free dependency. 
Both may, indeed, be equally powerless, but the viceroy is subject to 
trammeéls and conditions from which his suzerain is free. In New 
Zealand, for instance, vast questions are practically removed from his 
cognisance, on the right solution of which the well-being, if not the 
safety, of the colony may depend. ` 

Such, however, are the irrevocable conditions under which the 
administration of all otr free colonies is placed. And there are, 
perhaps, few communities owing allegiance to our Queen which are by 
their personal and natural advantages better calculated to weather any 
future political storms they may be called on to encounter, than the 
colony which has been christened the “ Ban of the South.” 

Agraur Mrs. 


ARARAT AND ’EDEN. 


A BIBLIOAL STUDY. 


I. 


HE place where the Biblical record represents the ark as resting 
after the Deluge, the point of departure which it assigns to the 
Nos’hidæ, is “the mountains of Aråråt.”* Starting from a certain 
.date, this memorial has been connected with the highest mountain of the 
chain of Armenia, which the natives designate by the name of Massis. 
In other passages of the Bible, Ardrit is the name of a country,t 
associated with those of Minat, the mat Mannai of the Assyrian docu- 
ments, the Muvac of Nicolas of Damascus—that is to say, the country 
‘bordering on Lake Wan and Ashkenåz. The LXX? render it by 
*Appevia, and in like manner, in the Assyrian text of the inscription 
of Behistun, the Armaniya or Armina of the Persian tert is translated 
by Urartu. This geographical name of Urariw or Arariw, which 
is frequently employed in the historical documents of the kings 
.of the great Assyrian empire, always denotes in them the north- 
east part of Armenia ;. and this agrees with the opinion of St. Jerome, 
who understands the Aråråt of the prophets as the vast fertile plain 
watered by the Araxus. Moreover, it is to this region that Moses 
of Khorene and the other Armenian writers apply the appellation 
Ararad or Ayrarad; it is here that Herodotus places his Alarod- 
ians, whose name is only a variation of it. The plain in question 
stretches to the south-east of Mount Massis—the Agridagh of our 
.day, situated on the right bank of the Araxus—the mountain called 
Baris by Nicolas of Damascus, and on the summit of which he thus 
early relates that the débris of the ark were shown. It was not till a 
late date, however, that the name of Arfrfit came to be applied to this 
mountain itself; for St. Jerome it still denotes the plain which stretches . 
-at its feet. The application of the name of Arfrdt to Mount Massis has 


* Gen. vill. 4, + 2 Kings xix. 87; Jer. li. 27. 
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been the result of the. Biblical interpretations which recognised in its 
summit the aré Ardrdé of Gen. viii. 4. Originally this name denoted 
a country surrounded by great mountains: of which the Massis was 
the highest peak, and not a particular mountain, whether that or any 
other, 

‘The majority of the ancient Greek and Latin interpreters of Holy 
Scripture have ‘adopted this localization of the Aråråt of the Deluge at 
Mount Massis. But the tradition of the Eastern Christian bodies was 
different, and proceeded from an earlier Jewish’ tradition. The Targumim - 

` of the Pentateuch and the prophets render Ardrdt by Qardu ; the Peshito- 
Syriac -version does the same in Gen. viii. 4; and this interpretation is 
followed by all the Syrians, beginning with St. Ephrem. It is adopted 
also by St. Epiphanius, and it was known to Josephus, in whose text, the 
form Kappa or Karpov is manifestly a corruption of Kapéav. This 
agrees with the notions of Berosus, which make the vessel of Xisuthros 
rest on the Gordyæan mountains—that is to say, the mountains of the 
present Kurdistan. Mwhammad follows the same idea in the Qorån 
when he makes Nu’h disembark on Mount El-Djudt, which he calls a 
“Kurdish mountain.” This mountain-is, in fact, situated tothe sonth- 
' west .of Lake Vån,'and-its snow-crowned summit can-be seen from a 
great distance in Mesopotamia, The EmperorHeraclius ascended ‘it from 
Tsamanéa in order to seethe place where the ark had rested. '.Kaxint 
pretends that some timbers of this miraculous vessel were preserved there 
down to. the time of the Abbasside, ‘and the popular belief of the neigh-. 
bouring countries is that'some even yet remain. Berosus, for his part, 
says that the fragments of the vessel’.of Xisuthros were shown’ in his 
day in the Gorđyæän mountains, of which legend we also find: an echo 
in St. John: Chrysostom’ and. St. Epiphanius.. It is trae that ‘Nicolas 
of Damascus related -exactly the same.thing: of Mount Baris,. which: 
is the Massis, or, as‘we.say, the Ardrit—that is, the mountain which 
the ‘Persians and -the` Turks..at this day: designate as ‘the ` Kuh- 
 i-Nwh, or “mountain of Noa’h,” in‘virtué of: the same.localization of 
the diluvian tradition, and the summit of which, as was also pretended 
in its neighbourhood at the time of: Chardin, contained. relics of 
the ark. ee Phi F : ga 
' The mountain of Nixir, where the narrative of the Deluge inthe epic 
poem ‘of Uruk makes the vessel of Hasisadra to. rest, is situated farther. 
to the south than the Gordysean mountains, and directly to the east of 
Assyria, in the chain of the Mount Choathras of Ptolemy, which. unites 
the mountains of the Carduchians or Gordyæans with Mount! Zagros, and- 
fornfs the frontier: of Media on that side. Perhaps we.must identify 
this mountain with the. pesk: of Rowandis, situated exactly. on the 87th 
degree of latitude, between the basin’ of Lake Uramiyah and thè valley of 
the Great Zab. In fact,.in the most ‘fully developed of his historical 
inscriptions, that of the monolith of Nimroud, the Nineyite king Asshur- 
Nacir-Abal relates a tampaign which he carried on in the midst of the 
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group to which this mountain belongs,* im the third year of his reign, 
under the eponym of Asshur-iddin (882 3.c.). Now it follows from 
the group of facts connected with the war to which this episode belongs, 
that the mountain Nisir adjoined the country of Zamona and the town 
of Babité, both situated to the east and south-east of the upper part 
of the Little Zab, the Caprus of the classic geographers. In fact, the 
same monarch says expressly, in this same inscription but in. the story 
of another campaign, that, having set out from the town of Kalzu (now 
Shamémek), near Arbela, he was obliged to pass the Zab in order to 
reach Babité. 

Abulfeda and Isthakhri transfer the name of El-Djudt and the tradi- 
tion of the ark to the mountain which overlooks Nisibis, and which 
the classical geographers call Masion—a name to which the Syriac 
documents give the form Mashé or Mashi, and which appears radically 
the same ‘as that of the Armenian Massis. It is to be noticed that 
Strabot gives Masion as forming part of the group of the Gordyman 
mountains. Popular Mussulman legends also make Nu’h disembark 
after the Deluge at Kufah, on the western arm of the Euphrates, where 
his embarkation in the ark is more usually placed. This, however, has 
not much more value as an indication-of an ancient tradition than the 
statement of Joseph ben Goryon, who places the Biblical Aråråt to the 
north of Armenia, towards the country of the Alani and Scythians— 
that is to say, in the Caucasus; or that of the Samaritans, who trans- 

, port it to the island of Serandib, or Ceylon, the theatre of a localization, 
made in later times, of many of the scenes of the earlier chapters of 
Genesis. 

On their conversion to Islamism the Persians plactd the mountain 
where Nw’h left the ark at Mount Elvend, above Hamadan, the ancient 
Ecbatane; the Afghans at their Mount Kuner, or Nurahil; the Bukhars 
at their Nura-degh. In these-localizations they have doubtless been 
guided by ancient indigenous traditions, and it appears that a precisely 
similar one was anciently applied to the peak of Demfvend. In fact, 
the name of the desert of Naubendan, which stretches at the foot 
of this high mountain and is overlooked by it, presents a singular 
analogy to that of Naubandhanam, “ fastening of the vessel,” given to 
the peak of the Himflayas where the Indians pretend that Manu 
Vaivasvata made fast his vessel at the tinfe of the cataclysm; and it is 
difficult not to believe that the peak of Demfvend must have received 
an Iranian appellation corresponding to the Indian name, whence that 
of Naubendan has been derived. This is the more probable, since the 
peak in question is the highest summit of the system of the Elbufs, or 
Alborj—that is to say, of the Hard-Berezaiti of Rhagian Media—end 
since, as M. Franz Delitzsch} has noticed, this. name of „Elburz is 
evidently that which the “ Book of Jubilees” and St. Epiphanius had 


* “ Ouneilorm Inscriptions of Western Asis,” voL i pl 20, 1. 33-38 
+ xi. p. 5l. t “Die Genesis ausgelegt,” 4th edit. (1872), p. 545. 
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in view and altered when tRey*called Lubar the mountain where Noa’h’s 
ark rested. I have the less hesitation in admitting this, as I believe 
myself to have proved elsewhere* that it is Elburs which is already 
designated in the Assyrian cuneiform inacriptions under the name of 
Allabria—a proof that, from a remote antiquity, the local Median pro- 
nunciation gave to its appellation Hard-Barjat (which is the Persian 
equivalent of the Zend Hard-Berezaiti) the form Hald-Barjat. The 
‘similar elision of the end of the original name in both Allabria and 
Lubar is of a nature to lead to the belief that it was through the 
medium of the Assyrians that the Jews and Syrians first gained the 
knowledge of the majestic peak to the south of the Caspian Sea and 
of the narratives which connected it with the Deluge. A similar graft- 
ing of the Biblical narrative on an ancient indigenous legend of the 
‘Deluge led also to the placing of Noa’h’s departure from the ark on the 
mountain of Apamea in Phrygia. 

If we examine the sacred text attentively, it is impossible to admit 
that, in the mind of the Jehovistic writer—who is always, however, much’ 
nearer than the Elohist to the conceptions of the Chaldean tradition— 
the mountain of the Flood was the Aråråt of Armenia. In fact, he says t 
din express terms that it was by “journeying from the east,” bends’dm 
miggedem, that the descendants of Noa’h reached the plains of Shine’Ar. 
‘This accords in a very satisfactory manner with the indication in the 
-originel Chaldeo-Babylonian narrative concerning the mountain Nixir 
as the point of departure of the renewed human race after the Flood. 
But it must be observed that if we prolong our searth for a very high 
summit, such as must necessarily have been' that on which the ark 
Tested, still farthér in the direction of the east, beyond the barrier with 
‘which the Gordyzan mountains, Choathras and Zagros, more immediately 
‘bound the vast basin of the Tigris and the Euphrates, we arrive at tho 
' -chain of the Hindu Kush, or rather at the mountains where the Indus 
rtakes its rise. Now it is just at this latter point that the traditions as 
‘to the cradle of the human race converge which were current among 
two of the great peoples of the ancient world who have preserved the 
clearest and most circumstantial reminiscences of the primitive ages, 
the accounts most analogous to those of the Bible and of the sacred 
books of Chaldea—I mean the Indians and the Iranians.t - 

@ . 


-IL F 

In all the legends of India the origin of mankind is placed on Mount 
Méru; the residence of the gods, a column which unites the sky to the 
earth. This Mount Mêru has had its place shifted several times, in 
‘consequence of the progress of the march of the Aryas into India; and 


+ “ Léttres Ausyriologjques,” t. i p. 36 ot seq. t Gen. 1l. 2. 
t See D'Eokstein . De laa es iques qui se rapportant au beroean 
«do I’ humaine.” Pans: 1856. Renan: “De l'Origme du ” 2nd ed., 
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Obry has, with a masterly hand, mad a’ sketch of the successive 
changes of the position assigned to the sacred mountain. The Bråh- 
mans of Central India wished to have it in their neighbourhood, and 
fixed it first at Kailåsa and then at Mahfpantha (surnamed Sumérn) ; 
and at a still later date the propagation of Buddhist doctrines among the 
Barmans, the Chinese, and the Singalese caused Méru to be claimed by 
each of these peoples for their own country. But the primitive Méru 
was situated in the North, even with respect to the first habitation of 
the Aryan tribes on Indian soil, in the Pundjab and on the upper Indus. 
And this is not a fabulous mountain unknown to terrestrial geography. 
Its real existence has been demonstrated, and also its situation towards 
the Seres of the ancients—that is to say, the south-west part of 
Thibet. : f 

At first sight, it is true, on reading the description of the Méru, such 
as it results from the totality of the ideas furnished by the Puranas, it 
appears overcharged with so many purely mythological features that one 
hesitates to believe that it has any basis in reality. In fact, in order 
to realixe these descriptions one must represent one’s self in the centre 
of a vast level and very elevated surface, surrounded by various moun- 
tain ranges, a gigantic block, the axis of the world, raising its head to 
the highest point of the heavens, whence there falls on its summit, on 
the north pole, the divine Gangå, the source of all the rivers, which 
there discharges itself into an ideal lake, the MAnasa-SArovara, or 
“excellent lake of the spirit,” which Brahm has created from his 
Manas, or his spirit, and which has obtained for the celestial mountain 
its name of Méru, signifying “ which has a lake.”* Mérn, then, is at 
one and the same time the highest part of the terrestrial world and the 
central point of the visible heaven, the two being confounded through 
ignorance of the real constitution of the universe ; it is also, at one and 
the same time, the north pole and the centre of the habitable earth or 
DBjambudvipa—literally, of the continent of the tree Djambu, the tree of 
life. Leaving the higher basin of the mountain in which its waters 
have at first collected, the source Gangf travels seven times round the 
Méru in descending from: the abode of the seven Rishis of the Great 
Bear, to empty itself afterwards into four lakes placed on four summits 
adjacent to this vast pyramid, and serving as buttresses on its four 
sides. On each of these four supports of the Mêru, turned towards the 
four cardinal points, there springs up and grows, in an enchanted garden 
and near its special lake, a marvellous tree called by the generic name of 
Kalpavrikcha, Kalpadruma, or Kalpataru,“ tree of the desires or periogs,” 
which seems to be both a tree of life, like the Djambu near to the cen- 
tral and higher lake, and a tree of the knowledge of good and evil, in 
that it prolongs the days by fulfilling all the desires. Fed by the waters 
of the celestial Gangå, the four lakes, in their turf, feed four terrestrial 
rivers, which flow-out through the mouths of four symbolical animals. 


* E. Burnout, in A. de Humboldt’s “ Asie Centrale,” t. i p. 115. 7 
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These four great rivers water as many distinct regions, named Maha- 
dvipas—large islands or large continents—and discharge themselves into 
four opposite seas, to the east, south, west, and north of the central 
Méru. The four peaks which thus surround this latter, and the four 
animals which give oņtlet to the four rivers, are of four different metals 
and four colours, analogous to those of the four castes of India—that is 
to aay; those of the east white, or of silver, for the Brdhmans ; those of 
the south red, or of copper; for the Kshattriyas; those of the west yellow, 
or of gold, for the Vaicyas; and those of the north brown, or of iron, 
for the Cudras, Moreover, the four lakes, the four rivers, and the four 
oceans are composed of different liquids, likewise corresponding to the 
four castes, and these latter, with which are connected all the nations - 
of the human race, are reputed to have set odt from the four sides of 
Méru to people the whole earth. ' 

Méru and its four great counterforts rise from a central continent, or 
Madhya-dvipa, of a great elevation, to which are given the names of 
Svargabhumt (“ celestial land”), Suvarnabhumi (“ golden land”), Akrida- ' 
bhumi (“land of amusements”), Tushita-bhumt (“land of joy”), and 
mote generally those of Då-varaha, [lé-vrita, [lé-varta, ‘‘ section, province, 

- or region of Dà,” daughter and wife of Manu, considered as mother of - 
the human race.* Lastly, the four rivers, and the four continents which - 
they water, are placed under the guardianship of four chief gods, called 
Lékfpflas or “protectors of the regions,’ each surrounded by seven: 
other gods who sing their praises; thus is made up a total‘of thirty-two: 
different personages, who, with the supreme god throned on the central 
Mérn, form the group of the Trayastrinshadévas, or thirty- are gods, 
so celebrated in the Brahmanical mythology. 

From the midst of the absolutely mythological features” with’ whieh: 
this description is overburdened, this real idea may, however, be evolved— 
vix., that in it the cradle of the human race is placed on the plateau » 
which crowns a highly-elevated region, sityated near the centre of the- 
Asiatic continent and. surrounded by a girdle of mountains, which 
plateau is overlooked by a mountain where the gods are reputed to have - | 
‘taken up their residence, and where four great rivers flow' from four 

- lakes; more or leas exactly adjusted to the four cardinal points, or, at 
least, have their sources sufficiently near to these lakes to have been 
supposed to be derived from them through those subterranean channels 
which the popular imagination is so ready to invent. Wilford, and 
after him Wilson and ‘Langlois, have shown that, for the Indian 
Purfthists of the Middle Ages, the four rivers which issue from Mêru 
—Cita, Gangf, Thakchu, and Bhadié—-were the Hoang-Ho, the Ganges, 
the Oxus, and the Irtytch ;, the four lakes—Arunéda, Ménaka, Cithda, 
and Mahabhadra, or ee we Orin-Noor, Manassarovar, Dio- 
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Saran, and Dzaissang or Baikal ; the fou? reégions—Bhadragva, Bhfrata, 
Kétumalé, and Uttara-Kuru— were China, India, Bactriana, and 
Siberia; and, lastly, that the oceans at the four cardinal points into 
which the four rivera empty thetnselves must be assimilated to the Yellow 
Sea, the Bay of Bengal, the Caspian Sea, and the Frozen Ocean. 
Thus, in the widest sense, Méru and the surrounding region embrace 
the whole of the immense plateau of central Asia, bounded on the south 
by the Himflayas, on the west by the Hindu-Kush and the Belur-tagh, 
on the north by the Altai, and on the east by various groups of moun- 
tains which succeed each other from the Altai to the Himflayas. This 
accords with the geographical indications of the book Bhischmakanda 
of the great epic poem of the MahkdbAdrata, which represent Méru 
rather as a vast and highly-elevated region than as a distinct mountain, 
and make it supply all the rivers of the world with water. The system 
is pretty much in conformity with that which Justin has borrowed from 
Trogus Pompeius, and according to which Scythia, the country of the 
most ancient, of mankind, without having, properly speaking, any 
mountains, is higher than the rest of the earth in such a way as to be 
the starting-point of all the rivers, editiorem omnibus terris esse, ut cuncta 
lumina ibi nata. 

But the enormous extension thus given to the region of Méru is cer- 
tainly not the original conception of it. In really ancient times, the 
geographical horizon of the Aryo-Indians did not include Siberia and 
its peoples. These are never mentioned in the two great classical 
epopees of India; the only nations, beyond the celestial mountains, 
known to these poems dwell in the north-west, in the basin of the 
Taxartes or of the Sir-Daria of the present day. These are the Cakas 
and the Toukhfras, the Sacs and the Tochari of Greco-Roman geo- 
graphy. By a strict investigation, fall of learning and criticism, Obry 
has. proved that, for the Brahmans of Gangetic India, the ancient limits 
of the countries surrounding Méru were originally :— 

To the east—Lake Kara-knl ; the river Tarim ; Little Bukharia ; and, 
as a sea, Lake Lap. 

To the south—Lake Manassarovar; the river me Hindustan 
Proper; and the Bay of Bengal. 

To the west—Lake Sir-i-kul; the river Oxus; Beruni and the 
Caspian Sea. 

To the north—Lake Issi-kul; the river Iaxartes ; Traneósiiia; and, 
for a sea, Lake Aral. 

Here, again, there seems to be already a modification of what} poust 
have been the conception of this sacred geography under its original 
form. The Brahmans of Central India were determined at any price 
to give a place in it to the Ganges, which had become for them the sacred 

` river par excellence. However, it fits but very impérfectly into the system 
of regular orientation of the four rivers at their starting- -point. More- 
over, everything seems to indicate that, at a more ancient date, like as 
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‘the Sindhott still excelled fhe’ Gangå in the opinion of the Aryas of 
India, whose chief settlement was then in the Pantshanada (Pundjab), 
-or the country of the Sapte-Sindhavas, so that one of the ‘paradisiac 
vivers flowing from the south which occupied the southern position was 
that which we may call, with Obry, the Kameh-Indus—that is to say, the 
course, constantly directed from north to south, of the river Kameh, 
which falls into the Indus after having become united to the Kabul, i 
.of which the Indus itself is a continuation. The Kameh, called also 
the Little Sindh, is in fact the western branch—taking its rise more to 
the north than any of the others—of the system of streams which con- 
stitute the Indus in the greatest development of its volume, at its entry 
into India. It may perfectly well have been taken for its principal 
source in the conception of the rivers of Méru, just as the Lake Hanou- 
Sar, situated at the foot of the glacier of Eushiigor, may very easily | 
have been assigned as its origin. 

It is true that the Rig-Véda does not mention the name of Méru, 
mor yet that of the Himalayas—though in it the celestial, aérial, and 
terrestrial mountains are frequently invoked—and that the name of 
this divine mountain appears for the first time in the Ramfyana 
Some learned men have concluded from this that the myth of Méra did 
not originate till after the Vedic period. However, as we shall find an 
exactly similar one among the Iranians, it is very difficult not to admit, 
notwithstanding this singular silence—to which, however, we might 
find a parallel in other analogous facts—that the. myth of the sacred 
mountain, the abode of the gods and the cradle of the human race, was 
one of those which were originally common to the two branches of 
the eastern Aryan previous to their separation. It even seems that 
the Rig-Véda* presents us with an express allusion to it in a hymn of 
the poet Nédhas, the son of Gotama, in which we read: “The noblest, 
-the most wonderful work of this magnificent one (Indra), is that of having 
filled the bed of the four rivers with water as sweet as honey.” And 
‘this conception of the four rivers, inseparable from that of Méru, or 
the paradisiac mountain (but which, perhaps, did not yet bear that 
name) attaches itself to a whole system of conceptions and beliefs already 
existing at the time of the composition of the hymns of the Védas. ` 


I. 


Not less remarkable are the ideas of the Iranian tradition as to the 
cradlé of the human race. The groundwork is exactly the same as that 
-of the Indian myths of Mêru, but the features of the description of these 
sacred places, with the Iranians, approach perhaps still more nearly to 
certain peculiarities of the Biblical narratives, because they have not 
travelled so far away from the original birthplace of the human race, 
which consequently has not assumed for them so cloudy.a character, and 
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the memory of which is not encumbered with so exuberant a mytholo- 
gical growth. 

The plausible conceptions as to the successive stations of the Iranian 
race in its first movement of extension which are contained in one of the 
oldest chapters of the books attributed to Zarathustra,* characterize the 
Airyana- Vaedja, the original starting-point of mankind, and of the 
Iranians in particular, as a northerly, cold, alpine region, whence the 
race of the Persians descended towards Sogdiana. ‘There rises the 
umbilicus of the waters, nafedhré apám, the holy mountain, the Hara- ` 
Berezaiti or Berezat Gairi of the Zend-Avesta, the Albordj of the 
Parsis, from the side of which flows the not less sacred river Arvand, 
the waters of which were drunk by the first human beings. On the 
highest summit of this mountain, the peak Hukairya, there is “ neither 
day, nor night, nor icy wind, nor burning heat, nor sickness which 
is the cause of numerous deaths, nor defilement produced by the 
daevas.”t Like the Méru of the Indians, Harå-Berezaiti is the pole 
and centre of the world, the fixed point around which the sun and 
the planets perform their revolutions. Analogously to the Ganga of 
the Brahmans, it possesses the celestial fountain Ardvi-Cfira, the mother 
of all terrestrial watera and the source of all good things. In the 
midst of the lake formed by the waters of the sacred source grows 
a single miraculous tree, similar to the Djambu of the Indian myth; 
or else two trees, corresponding exactly to those of the Biblical gan- 
"Êden—the Vigpa-taokhma, or “ tree of every seed,” and the “ white 
Haoma,” or Géokerena, the tree of life and immortality, which protects ` 
from all evils. There is the garden of Ahuramazda, the Garo-Nmånem, 
like that of Brahm&é on Méru. Thence the waters descend upon the 
earth towards the four cardinal points, in four large streams, which 
symbolize the four horses attached to the car of the goddess of the 
sacred source, Ardvi-Cura-Anfhita. These four horses recall the four 
animals placed at the source of the paradisiac rivers in the Indian 
conception ; and Eugène Burnouf has discovered in the Zend-Avesta 
some traces of the idea of the thirty-two genii, guardians of the horizon, 
which holds an important place in it. 

Airyana-Vaedja has been placed in Media Atropatene by the inhabi- 
tants of Persia and Media. But this is only a transfer of a somewhat 
late date, a localization of the sacred tradition which has nothing 
primitive, and has only originated in consequence of the real site being 
forgotten which the compilers of the Zend-Avesta had in view when 
they spoke of this original birthplace of mankind. The real site 9f the 
Airyane-Vaedja, in its ancient and original conception, is to the east of 
the Caspian Sea and of Lake Aral; and the illustrious Eugène Burnouf 
has shown incontestably that Harf-Berazaiti is the Bolor or Belur-tagh, 
and the Arvand one of the rivers which issde from this group of 


mountains. . 7 


* Vendiddd, i. 1, 2; cf Manokhered; lxii. 13, + Yeult, x, 50, ‘ 
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. This primitive Reese ‘or “HarA-Beresaiti has at a very early date 
had substitutes, if we may so speak. Such is the Mount Ushidarene 
of the Zend texts, Hoshdastar of the Parsi mythology of more recent 
date, a more southern mountain, but the situation of which is very 
difficult to determine, and which, perhaps, corresponds to Pushtigur, or 
to a point in the chain of the Hindu-Kush. Such is, also, Mount. 
Iskata, surnamed Upairi-Caena, “ higher than the flight of the eagles,” 
which the Paxend and Pehlevi writings make to be Arparcin. As for this 
latter, its' identification is not doubtful; from the indications furnished 


`’ by the Bundehesh* as to the four rivers which take their rise there, we 


cannot fail to recognize in it Kéh-i-Baba; but afterwards Mount Demå- 
vend was attached to it, thus extending the name of Arparçîn to the 
whole chain of mountains which, under different names, rans from: east 
to west “from Seistan to Khuristan,” as the Bundehesh tells ust—that 
_ is to say, in conformity with the improper use which it often makes of 
these expressions, from the Hindu-Kush to the ancient Media. This 
secondary Berezat is, besides, often distinguished from the real and 
primordial one; the Bundehesh{ calls it “ chief of all the mountains after - 
Albordj.” But the Harå-Berazaiti, or Albordj, has itself in the course of 
ages undergone those displacements which the names of the' legendary 
and mythical geography of the first ages always suffer. For, as M. 
Renan has well said, “races carry with them, in their migrations, the 
ancient names with which their traditions are associated, and apply them 
to the new mountains and rivers which they find in the countries where 
they establish themselves.” All the sections of the Iranian nation have 
desired to have near them their Har&-Berasaiti or Albordj. Thus it 
happens that, by a constant shifting from east to west, the sacred moun- 
éain has been successively fixed in tha Balkhan Mountains, situated on 
the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, near the desert of Kharizim ; at 
the Elburs to the south of the same sea, in the ancient Rhagian Media ; 
and finally at the Elbruz of. the Caucasus. Mount El-Djudf, in Kur- 
distan, has also certainly ‘been a secondary Albordj; for it is this which 
St. Epiphanius designates by the name of Lubar, which, as we have 
shown, is a corruption of it, like the Allabria of the cuneiform docu- 
ments. : The mountain which overlooks the ancient Ecbatane in Great 
Media has, in its turn, been taken as a representative of the paradisiac 
mountain Airyana-Vaedja, and on this account has been invested with 
the sacred character attested by the inscriptions which Darius -the son 
of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, have caused to be engraved there on the 
; This is evident from its very name, transcribed as Orontes. by 

the Greeks, and given under the Parsi form Arvand in the “Afrtn of the 
seven Amshaspands,’§ the composition of which belongs to the western 
Irfn and to the age of the Sassanide, which name proves, as Eugène 
Burnouf has shown, thét in this mountain was placed a spring Arvand, 


* Chap. Ix ° + Chape, xti. and adv. ` t hap. xir. 
ô $ Khorda-Avesta, L 8. ` 
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corresponding to that of the primordia? Hard-Berezaiti, doubtless the 
spring near to which the Achemenidean monarchs have placed their 
inscriptions to the glory of Ahuramazda. This is the Mount Elvend 
of the present day; and the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, by calling 
it ElAbi, prove that the transformation of the r of Arvand into an / 
already existed at an ancient date in the local pronunciation. Besides, 
Elibi is to Arvand as Allabria is to Hard-Barjat : the two assimilations 
confirm each other. Kiepert had already proved, from the geographical 
names furnished by Ptolemy, that the transformation of the r of the 
Zend and Persian into / in a great number of cases—a fact which is 
observed equally in Pehlevi and. in modern Persian—was one of the 
distinctive characteristics of the popular Iranian speech in Media. M. 
Spiegel, who accepts this fact gs certain, has seen in it an effect of 
Semitic influence: I think we must rather recognize in it the action of 
the Medic-Turanian dialect, the organ of which possessed the / sound, 
which was unknown to the Zend and the Persian. 

The name of Baris, assigned by Nicolas of Damascus to the 
Armenian Massis, or Ararat, appears again to be a corruption and 
shortening of Beresat, a name which must have been applied for a 
while to that mountain, eo high and so remarkable, at the time of the 
introduction of the religious ideas and traditions of the Iranians into 
Armenia. With still more certainty we find Berezat transported as 
far west as Asia Minor, in the Berecynthus in Phrygia, which also is a 
sacred mountain, the residence of Rhea-Cybele, the name of which 
goddess only differs by a transposition from the Sanscrit Ira, a 
personification of the earth as mother and nourisher, which we have 
already (p. 458, note) connected with Mount Méra.*° 


Iv. 


Obry seems to me to have proved in a very convincing fashion that 
the mountain which the Aryan tribes regarded as the sacred birth- 
place of the human race had received from them, before the separation 
of the tribes of Iran from those of India, the appellation of Arydratha, 
chariot of the Aryans, or of the illustrious, the venerable, because on 
its summit the chariot of the seven Brihmanical Maharshis, the seven 
Mazdean Amescha-spentas—considered as the seven stars of the Great 
Bear—was reputed to revolve. In fact this constellation of the seven 
Rishis, often styled aryas in the Védas, bears the names of vdhanam 
and ratha, “chariot,” and the Indian narratives of the Deluge make 
the seven dévas which compose it navigate the diluvian ark, along 
with Manu Vaivasvata, not only to keep him company and encourage 
him on the immense ocean of waters which had broken loose, but 
also to assist him to make fast his vessel to one of the highest 


« For the name „of this personage the Vedas the three forms Da, Irá, and Ida; 
this last pay very won have been the prototype of the name of Ida, another mountain 
sacred to in Phrygia and Crete. 
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peaks of the Himalayas, soħhetimes called Nåubandhanam;, “ mooring of 
the vessel,” and sometimes Manoravasarpanam, “ descent of Manu.” 
This appellation is not without analogy to that of Qaniratha-Båmi, 
“high ornamented chariot,” or Qaniratha simply, given by ‘the Zend 
books to that part of the earth inhabited hy mankind, of which Airyana- 
Vaedja is the centre; or to that of Tshditra-ratha, “ painted chariot,” . 
applied in Sanscrit to the garden of the.god of riches, planted to the 
north of India. I cannot follow the learned Aryanist of Amiens when 
he claims that the name, thus restored, of Arydratha is the origin of that 
of, the Armenian drarad or Ayrarad. This latter, as the cuneiform 
documents of Assyria prove to us by giving it, from the ninth century s.c., 
under the form of Urartu, is of a date anterior to the settlement of any 
Aryan population in Armenia ; it must belong to the language of the most 
ancient inhabitants of eastern Armenia, of the basins of the Araxus and 
Lake Vån—that is to say, of the Alarodians, to call them by the name 
given them by Herodotus—a language still very imperfectly known, 
although we possess rather numerous cuneiform inscriptions in it, and 
which certain indications would give ground for suspecting to be allied 
-to the languages of the Caucasus. Moreover, for the Armenians, this 
name, which was foreign to their language, is a complete enigma ; they 
only explain its origin and meaning by means of a wretched paragram.* 
But there is nothing, absolutely nothing, to prove that, for the 
Elohistic writer, the author of Gen. viii, 4, the geographical name of 
Aråråt had the same meaning as for the prophets. It is, on the con- 
trary, remarkable that these latter, in speaking of the Armenian 
country of Aråråt, do not appear to be acquainted with the tradition 
which placed in° it the resting-place of Noa’h’s ark, and make no 
allusion to this tradition, which would, however, have been of capital 
‘importance in their eyes. This would seem naturally to lead critics 
to the conclusion that the localization of the final fact connected with 
-the Deluge on Mount Massis, in the country of Ayrarad or Urartu, 
has been the consequence of the mention of the name of “the mountains 
of Aråråt” in Genesis, instead of such mention having been the.result 
of an ancient tradition current in Armenia and spread from thence into 
Mesopotamia and Syria. It is important to notice in connection with 
this, that the use of the name of Arfrit as applied to the dilavian 
mountain is peculiar to the Elohistic writer, and constitutes a real 
innovation on his part. This name, as we know in a positive manner 
from Berosus and the original cuneiform documents, did not appear in 
the Chaldmwo-Babylonian tradition. The Jehovist, who is certainly prior 
to him, and who always keeps closest to this tradition, does not employ 
such a name and does not appear to have known it. For him, it is 
quite evident that the ark rested at the same spot as for the Chaldeans, 
towards the mountains vf Nizir, since it rested to the east of the plains 


explain it by Ar ayi į arad, “the fading of Aray,” their noient monarch, defeated 
in the pin of A; Tt yeavadd by o army of Semiramu. Aos. Khoren., 1. 14. j 
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of Shine’ir.* Now it is indisputable-sfrom the ethnographic table 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis, which emanates from him—that the 
Elohistic writer had an acquaintance with a part at least of the Iranian 
populations which is not found in the same degree in any other of 
the Biblical writers anterior to Cyrus. There is nothing impossible, 
then, in his having borrowed from those populations, who were known 
to him, the name of drydratha or Airydratha for the diluvian mountain, 
which name he may quite naturally have rendered as Aråråt, whether 
he had in view the assimilation to that of the Armenian Ayrarad, or 
whether that assimilation was not present to his mind and was only made 
subsequently, in conformity with his text. For here positive data are 
wanting to decide between the two hypotheses, which are both equally 
admissible. 

Let us remark, however, that he may have drawn from a Babylonian 
source, if not primitive, at least contemporary with himself, this 
notion of a diluvian Aråråt or Airyfratha, derived from an Aryan 
origin. In fact, the lexicographical documents of the palatine library 
of Nineveh show us that the Assyro-Babylonians sometimes: called the 
Ayrarad of Armenia Urtd, whence we must conclude that by an artificial 
etymology they decomposed Urartu or Arartu into ar-Urtu, “the 
mountaint of Urtu,” just as, at a later date, the authors of the 
Aramaic Targumim of the prophets, having become acquainted with 
the classical name of Armenia, analyzed it into har-Mfnt, “ mountain 
of Mini,” which expression they substituted for the Minni of the 
original texts. It follows, also, from the same passages of the Assyrian 
lexicographical tablets, that the name of the Armenian Aråråt, when 
read as Urid, was written by the same ideogram as the name of the 
Babylonian country of Akkad, which ideogram is explained elsewhere by 
mdium elitum, “elevated country,” and by gagu, “summit.” Thus, 
when the Chaldæo-Assyrians decomposed Urartu or arariu into ar-urtd, 
it was in order to give it the meaning of “the high mountain.” For 
’ them it was, therefore, an exact equivalent of the Zend Hard-Berezaitt. 
Consequently, it is quite natural that, if they were acquainted with the 
Iranian legends concerning the sacred paradisiac mountain, they should 
have given to it the name of Ar-urtú, both as being identical in meaning 
with its appellation of Hard-Berezaitit and also as being identical in 
sound with that of Airydratha, Now, in order to furnish the proof 
that some names belonging to the Iranian mythology were known and 
introduced into Babylon and Assyria, if not as early as the time when 
the lexicographical tablets were first written, at least at the date when 

- Gen. xb 2 

+ The word arre being construed ar, ‘‘ mountain,” corresponding to the Hebrew kar, hos 
not yet been pointed out by Assyriol I find it with gubis, given as an equivalent of 
sadd, in a fragment stall unpublished of a list of Assyrian synonyms. 

+ M. Spiegel, after e Burnonf, notes, as x cireumatanso worthy of great attention, 
the use in the conseora wine Hart-Bereciti of the word kara, of Semitio ak arog oe 

tely kara 


of the properly Iram&n word gairi. The holy mountain is sometames called abso 
or Harit. 
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the copies which we possess" were made—in seventh century 8.0.—it will 
wwaffice to refer to that in which the gloss Miira accompanies a surname 
of the Sun-god.® 

The Iranian origin of the name of the diluvian Aråråt, then, is 
possible, and even probable, whether we suppose the Hlohist to have 
borrowed it directly from what he knew of the traditions of Media, or 
whether we prefer to believe that he received the name by way of Babylon. 

_ In this way we find ourselves carried back, by the agreement of the 
sacred tradition and the mot venerable among the profane traditions of 
'` the mountainous region of Little Bukharia and Western Thibet, as it 
ware, to the place whence the great races of the human family came. 
‘Tt is here that the Aryan race certainly had its origin. It is here that 
‘four of the greatest rivers of Asia—the Iaxartes, the Tarim, the Oxus, 
and even the Indus throygh some of its affluents—take their rise. The 
culminating points of it are Belur-tagh and the vast platean of Pamir, 
so well fitted to support primitive populations yet in the pastoral condi- ` 
tion, since it offers them all that is necessary for their existence—shelter, 
food, and fael—and that at a height above sea-level at which, everywhere 
else, nothing is met with but eternal snows. The name Pamir, in its 
primitive form, wes Upa-Méru, “ the country under Méru,” or perhaps 
Upa-mira, “the country near the lake” whith itself had given rise to 
the appellation of Mêru. Again, we are forced to turn our attention 
thither by certain reminiscences of the Greeks, particularly the sacred 
expression péoowec dvfpwrot, which perhaps originally meant “ the men í 
sptung from Méru.” The traditions of other peoples as to the native 
country of their ancestors also converge in the same direction, but 
without reaching the central points obliterated, as they are partly, by dis- - 
tance. “The Mongol tribes,” observes M. Renan, “ connect their most 
ancient legends with the Thian-chan and the Altai, the Finnish tribes 
with the Ural, because these two chains hide from their view a more 
distant system of mountains. But prolong the two lines of migration 
indicated by these traditions towards a more remote pec hng pent 
and you will find them meet in Little Bukharia.” 

Is it not, to say the very least, curious to note the perfect agreement 
between these conclusions and those to which M. dé Quatrefages has 
been led by considerations of a quite different order, considerations 
exclusively borrowed from the domain of anthropology and from the 
goebgraphical datnbaupn of the races of mankind ? 


u We know,” mys the eminent professor,t “that there exists in Ge a vast 
regioh, enclosed on the south and south-west by the Himalayas, on the west by 
the Bolor, on the north-west by the Alla-Tau, on the north by the Alta: and its 
derivatives, on the east and south-east b the Felina and the Kuen-Lun. Judging 
of it by what exists at the present day, this great central region might be regarded 
as having included the orkdle of the umaj race, 


-# “í Cunt Tamer. of Wess. Asin a 6, No. 5, 1. 63, 
+ ‘I Eaptoo humaine,” 2 ed. p. } 
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“ In fact, the three fundamental types of Æl fhe races of mankind are Tepre- 
sented in the populations grouped around this region. The negro races are the 
farthest removed from it, but have nevertheless marine stations in which they 
are found pure or mixed, from the Kiuasiu to the Andaman Islands. On thé oon- 
tinent they have mingled their blood with med all the inferior castes and classes 

' of the two Gangetic peninsulas; they are still found pure in each of them; they 
ascend as far as Nepil and spread to the west as far as the Persian Gulf and Lake 
Zareh, according to Elphinstone. 

“The yellow race, pure, or mixed here and there with white elements, seems 
alone to occupy tho area in question. The circumference of this region is 
peopled by it to the north, the east, the south-east, and the west. In the south 
it is more mixed, but it none the less forms an important element of the popula- 
tion. á 

“The white race, by its allophyle re ntatives, seams to have disputed 
the possession of even the céntral area itaclf with the yellow race. In the past we 
find the Yu-Tchia, the U-suna, to the north of Hoang-Ho; at the present day in 
Little Thibet, in Eastern Thibet, small islands with white populations have been 
pointed out, The Miao-Tseus occupy the mountainous regions of China; the 
Siaposhes are proof against all attacks in the gorges of Bolor. On the confines 
of this area we find to the east the Ainos and the Japanese of high castes, the 
Tinguians of the Philippines; to the south the Hindus. To the south-west and 
west the white element, pure or mixed, is completely predominant. 

“ No other region on the face of the globe presenta a similar reunion of the 
extreme types of the human race distributed around a commoncentre. This fact 
of iteelf might suggest to the naturalist the conjecture which I have expressed 
above; but we may appeal to other considerations, 

‘‘ One of the weightiest of these is drawn from philology. The three fandamental 
forma of human language are found in the same regions and in analogous con- 

‘nections. In the centre and the south-east of our area the monosyllabic languages 
are represented by the Chinese, the Annamite, the Siamese, and the Thibetan, 
As agglutinative. languages, we find, from the north-east to the north-west, the 
group of the Ougro-Japanese; in the south that of the Dravidians and the Malays; 
and in the west the Turkish languages, Lastly, Sanscrit, with ita derivatives, and 
the Iranian languages, represent, in the south and south-west, the flexible languages. 

“ With the linguistic types accumulated around this central part of Asia all 
human languages are connected, either by their vocabulary or their grammar. 
Some of these Asiatic languages approach very near to languages spoken in regions 
far removed, or separated from the area in question by very different languages. 

“ Lastly, it is from Agia, again, that our earliest-tamed domestic animals have 
come. Isidore Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire is entirely agreed on this point with Dureau 
de la Malle, 

“ Thus, taking into account only the present date, everything leads us back to 
this central plateau, or rather this vast enclosure. Here, we are tempted to say 
to ourselves, the first human a sae and multiplied, down to the moment 
when the populations overflowed like a cup which is too full, and poured 
themselves out in human waves in all directions,” 


v. 

In the preceding pages we have been insensibly led to the assimilation 
and almost complete identification of the diluvian mountain and the 
paradisiac mountain, of the birthplace of the first and that of the second 

‘human race, in the Biblical conception as to the earliest agts and the 
origin of our species. Tt is, in fact, a result which I think it impossible 
to avoid; and this is the reason which has led me to reserve for this 


chapter of my article the question of the site of the garden of dene 
I12 
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; g 
according to the data furnished by the Jehovistic document inserted in 
I havé not to examine here the problem—which is still premature for - 
science, but which may probably one day be solved according to the new 
‘elements which geology and paleontology will introduce into the dis- 
cussion*——the problem as to which was really the geographical birth- 
place in which man made his appearance on the day when he was created. 
But historically, it seems to me indisputable that the three great 
branches of the white race, which, in reality, constitute the choice part 
of the human race, and which the Bible makes to be the posterity of 
Noa’h, took their rise in that region of ‘Central Asia in which-we have 
‘ been led to place Méru and Hart-Baresaiti; and it was from thenco 
that their multitudes departed in arder to spread themselves by migra- 
tion over the rest of the surface of the earth. Even supposing— 
which I shall not seek to do—that for that race this was but a first 
halting-place in stupendously ancient times, and that the other races of 
humanity did not issue from these same parts, but from another earlier 
birthplace more or less near, it was quite natural that the three divi- 
sions of the post-diluvian Noa’ hides—as they considered themselves to be— 
should place the origin:and the Edenic happiness of the first human 
pair of the antediluvian period, in their primitive innocence, in those 
parts to which they traced back the most ancient reminiscences which 
. they had preserved; in those spots which had witnessed first the dwell- 
ing together, and then the separation into three branches—differing by 
certain features: of physical type and by language—of their ancient 
ancestors in theetime of the generations succeeding the Deluge, the 
impreasion and the memory of which event always remained so vivid in 
primitive traditions which, as we have seen, were common to them. 
It is a notion very generally admitted among the interpreters of the 
_ Sacred Books in the earliest centuries of Christianity, that, at the time 
of the Deluge, the human race, in the person of Noa’h—the just man 
who alone was preserved from this terrible punishment—found refuge 
- in the very same region which had sheltered its cradle. And this idea 
is, to my mind, quite in conformity with the spirit of the ancibnt . 
tradition. ` 
That such was the conception of the Jehovist of Genesis seems to me 
. to admit of no doubt, from his own words. It is “towards the east” 
(miggedem) that Yahveh Elohim planted the garden of *fiden ; t to the east 
of this garden lay the addmdh, the fertile inhabited and cultivated land 
in which Adam dwelt after his expulsion from the terrestrial Paradise, 
and where his posterity by Shéth maintained their position ; while Qain, 
in consequence of his crime, was driven thence by the Divine anger,{ 
and went‘and settled in the land of exile (ereç Nôd), which is also situated 


* Boe what M. de Quatrefages already says of the indications which’ seam to-follow from 
e` certain facta proved by these sciences, “ L Espèce humaine,” 2nd ed. p. 132. 
+ Gen. i g į Gan iy. 14. 
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“to the east of Eden” (gidmath-’ Eiden’)*° The site of the addmdh is 
formally determined by the circumstance that it was “ at the east of the 
garden of den” (miggedem legan-’ iden) that Yahveh placed the Kerubim 
to prevent the approach to it of the man who was banished from this 
abode of delight.t At the same time, when the Deluge had ravaged the 
surface of this addmdh, inhabited by the descendants of Shéth, which 
had been the theatre of the union (mentioned in the narrative) of the 
sons of God with the daughters of men,t and to which the Jehovist 
seems in several very precise passages§ to limit the destruction produced 
by the Flood, it was, again, by an emigration which set out from the east 
(bends’am miqgedem) that the posterity of the three sons who left the 
ark with Noa’h reached the plains of Shine’ftr.|| The diluvian mountain 
on which the ark rested was, therefore, according to the tradition which 
the Jehovistic writer has reccived, situated in the far east with regard 
to Babylonia, but nevertheless placed between this region and the 
antediluvian adámáh, which was still farther east—that is to say, in 
geographical conditions exactly analogous to those of *Fiden itself. 

These different features of the Biblical text, all borrowed from the 
same fundamental document, give us a glimpse, by their juxtaposition, 
of a system perfectly analogous to that which is essential in the diluvian 
narratives of India. For the Brihmanical Indians, the garden of delight 
of Méru, and the summit on which the vessel which was the means of 
rescue from the Flood ran aground, are placed in the same group of 
mountains, whether in the Himflaya, or the Kuen-Lun, or the Tian-shan, 
but always to the north of India. It was on the northern side of this 
group of mountains, the umbilicus of the world, in the paradisiac land of 
Uttara-Kurnu, that Manu Vaivasvata resided before the Deluge, and it 
was there that he received the warning of the divine fish. Then, when 
his vessel was borne on the upraised waters, the sacred mountains, which 
alone remained unsubmerged in the midst of a universal inundation, 
afforded him a harbour of refuge. It was here that he disembarked, 
and, after the Flood was over, made his “ descent from the mountain of 
‘the north” on the other side, towards the south—that is to say, in the 
direction of India. Except in so far as the migration in question takes 
place from east to west, instead of from north to south, the notion which 
springs from the chain of facts in the narrative given by the Jehovist 
of Genesis appears to me exactly the same. Before the Deluge the 
posterity of Adam’ dwelt to the east of *fiden ; the posterity of the blessed 
gon in the region to which is specially given the name of addmdh—a 
place of exile and misery as compared with the earthly Paradise, but an 
abode of delight still as compared with the land of Néd, to which 
Qain, the cursed son, was relegated. It is here that Noa’h resided ; it is 
here that he received the divine warning and byilt the ark if anticipation 
of the Flood. | But when the Deluge was over, Noa’h and his children, 
after their voyage on the upraised waters, foundetlemselves, on the con- 
* Geniv.16. +Genii24° fGen vi.1,2. §Genvi7; vid, 38. [Gen o 
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trary, transported to a ie where they henceforth hel ‘Raden « “to the 
east >> and from thence their migration, which withdrew them at once 
from their birthplace and from the place which had witnessed their 
rescue, proceeded from: east to west. It is very difficult, after this, not 
to believe that, for the narrator who thus unfolds the course of events, 
‘the paradisiac gardén and the diluvian mountain, the position of which 
with regard to the country where he wrote is indicated by him in the ~ 
same terms, must have belonged to one and the same prodigioualy elevated 
mass of land, forming, as it were, the axis of the world, and towering above 
“the highest mountains which are under the whole heaven,” which had 
been submerged fifteen cubits by the inundation.* This doubly-sacred 
mountain range, placed far to the east in respect’ to the plains of 
Shine’ar, in which the confusion of tongues took place, would thus form, 
in the mind of the Biblical writer, a kind of barrier between the abode 
of the ante-diluvian and that of the post-diluvian human race, im the 
same way as the one where, in the tradition of India, are placed both 
Méru and Naubandhanam. 

Notwithstanding the small space which the diluvian tradition occupies 
in the sacred books of Mardeism, I think I discover in it manifest traces 
of a similar notion. In fact, it is in the Edenic land of Airyana- 
Vaedjat that Yima, by order of Ahuramazda, who warns him of the 
immimence of the Flood,t forms the square garden, vara, which in 
this form of the narrative plays the same part as the ark in that 
of the Bible, and is, as it were, a sort of earthly paradise analogous 
to the Uttara-Kuru of the Indians and at the same time a .place 
of refage from the scourge which devastates the rest of the earth. 
Let us remark that, in almost all the places in Irån to which we have 
seen the sacred mountain of Hard-Beresaiti transported by a later 
localization, we have also ascertained that, under the influence of the 
introduction of Jewish, Christian, or Mussulman ideas, people thought they 
recognised the diluvian peak in the mountain thus designated by the 
Maxdeans. This is an almost certain indication that the new traditions 
were in these cases grafted on some conception belonging to ancient, 
indigenous legends which favoured them, and that in all these places ' 
people thought they possessed the vara of Yima and at the same time 
the Harf-Beresaiti, with which its notion was closely connected. 

These are the facts which have justified us in uniting in the same chapter 
the study of questions relating to the diluvian Aråråt and to Riden, as being 
intimately connected with' each other and scarcely capable of jai 
Beparated. « 

vi. 
The read@r cannot haye failed to ‘be struck, as the first explorers of 


Banscrit literature have been, with the close analogy, we might even 
say the perfect identity, of all the essential features ‘of the typical ; 


. * Gen. vii. 19, 20. + Vendidad, ii. 42-45, + Ibid., 46-79. 
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description of Mount .Méru in the Purfnas with the topography of 
"Biden in the second chapter of Genesis. The garden of “fiden (gan- 
’Éden), the garden of God (gan Elohfm),* which is guarded by the 
anointed and protecting Kertib (Kerth mimscha’h hass6chéch),t is placed, 
like tho garden of delight of the gods of India, on the summit of a 
mountain, the holy mountain of God (har godesh Elohtm),t all sparkling 
with precious stones. The Jehovistic writer does not say so in Genesis, 
but the prophets are express in this respect. The tree of life grows “in 
. the midst of the garden” (bethéch haggan), with the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil,|| exactly like the tree Djambu, in the centre of the 
delightfol plateau which crowns the height of Méru. A river goes out 
of ’Hden to water the garden, and from thence it divides and forms four 
arms. This corresponds in the most precise manner with the way in 
which the spring Gang, after having watered the Celestial Land, or the 
Land of Joy, at the summit of Méru, forms four lakes on the four coun- 
terforts of this holy mountain, whence it afterwards flows out in four 

large rivers towards the four cardinal points. 

The names of TlA-varsha and Ilå-vrita, given to the Svarga-bhumi or 
Tuschita-bhumt of Manu—after TA, the wife of Manu and mother of the 
human race—give to this mountain the character of an earthly paradise, 
whence mankind derived their origin, and at the same time of a habita- 
tion of the gods. However, the real human-paradisiac land in the 
legends of India is Uttara-Kuru, the tradition of which was already 
gathered by Megasthenes, and which is situated on the northern sjde of 
Mérnu. Uttara-Kura, therefore, geographically stands in the same 
relation to Méru as, in the Jehovistic narrative used by the final editor 

, of Genesis, the antediluvian addmdh does to the "fiden of the holy 
mountain of God. The same relation of position also exists, in the 
Maxdean narratives, between Airyana-Vacdja and Hard-Beresaiti, with 
its peak Hukairya, where dwelt Yima in the days of his purity,** 
before him his ancestor Haoshyangha.tt But it yas not on this mountain, 
but in the lower country which stretches beneath its shadow, that Yima 
established his flourishing kmgdom down to the date of his sin, causing 
the human beings who multiplied rapidly under the shelter of his throne 
to lead a truly Edenic life, on the happiness of which the Zend-Avesta 
complacently dwells,on several occasions. It was here that Yima assembled 
all the best of mankind at the same time that Ahuramazda assembled, 
also in Airyana-Vaedja, the celestial Yasatas{{—a remarkable story, in 
that it brings into contact, on the same territory, these superhuman 
genii and mankind, as the Biblical narrative does the beng haelohtm and 
the bendth hddddm.§§ In the Indian and Iranian traditions the earthly 
paradise—in which the first human generations passed their days of 
innocence and happiness, the recollection of which is common to these 


+ Erek. xxviii 13. + Exek xxvii. 14, 16 f Brek. xxvii. 1 
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traditions and to that of the Bible—comprises both the holy mountain 
and the region situated at its foot, in which region men became developed _ 
in numbers ; we get no glimpse of any very clear distinction between the 
respective conditions of these two abodes. The system of Genesis is, in 
this respect, much better prepared, much more regularly conceived; it 
establishes between the two successive abodes of the first human beings 
an essential difference, a logical gradation corresponding to the phases 
, of their moral history. The paradisiac felicity attached to’ the state of 
perfect purity exists only in the garden of ’Eden, planted on the holy 
mountain. The land situated at the foot of this mountain—the addmah— 
although fertile and still pleasant to dwell in, is no longer a place of 
beatitude, like Uttara-Kura and Airyana-Vaedja, to which it forms a 
parallel; it is already a land of exile and of imperfection, to which 
man has been condemned after the sin which has banished him from 
. the garden of delight. This is because, in the Biblical conception, the 
state of innocence and happiness only existed for the first couple of our 
ancestors, and that anly for a short time; they soon lost its privileges 
through their own fault, and all their posterity are born in the land of 
exile, bearing the hereditary burden of the Fall. The dogma of original 
sin, by thus defining itself more clearly, and by assuming a religious and 
moral importance of the first order, which is reflected on the whole 
history of the human race, has brought with it as a consequence a clear _ 
and precise distinction from what has always remained enveloped in 
vagueness and confusion among the Indians and the Iranians. ; 
I have stated above, in agreement with M. Renan, that the sacred 
expression piporec, as used among the Greeks to designate mankind, 
, could not have originally been applied to them on account of their 
possessing the gift of articulate speech, as is preténded in the etymology 
of grammarians of late date, but as having proceeded from Méru. Such 
an explanation, the consequence of which is to carry back this name of 
the sacred mountain, the abode of the gods and the birthplace of man- 
kind, to the most ancient period of Aryan unity, is corroborated, in a 
manner to my mind quite decisive, by the existence of myths which 
make the Meropes to be a special and autochthonic population, of a date 
far back in the most ancient times, who lead a life of innocence and 
happiness, marked by extraordinary longevity (a feature in common 
with the Indian legends concerning Uttara-Kuru), under the government 
of a king Merops, who is sometimes represented as preserving them. 
from the Deluge, in the same way as the Yima of the Iranians, and 
assembling them around him to shelter them from the Flood, from which 
they alone escape. This myth is usually localized in the island of Kos, 
‘which receives the name of Meropéis, Meropis, or “Meropé. But the 
island of Siphnos is also reputed to have been called Meropia i in virtue 
of a similar tradition, and Strabo speaks of a fabulous region, of the name 
` of Meropis, which was described by Theopompus and which seems to 
e have been placed near the country of the Hyperboreans. Merops is 
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also given as a king of the Ethiopians ; the most pious and most 
yirtuous of men, the husband of Klymené the mother of Phaethén, and 
consequently anterior to the catastrophe of the conflagration of the 
universe, by which the first human race, that of the golden age, is often 
said to have been destroyed. Or else the same name is given to a 
prophet-king of Rhyndakos, in Mysia, who also receives the very: 
significant appellation of Makar or Makareys, “ the happy.” All this 
shows that the paradisiac myth of the Meropes was not peculiar to the 
island of Kos, but was current elsewhere in the Greek world and had 
undergone more than one localization there. 

The farther we go on, the more the collection of facts which we arc 
led to pass in review and to group together induces us to conclude that 
the "fiden of Genesis, as well as its diluvian Arfrft, must be sought in 
` the same parts as the Méru of tho Brthmanical Indiars, and the Airyana- 
Vacdja and Hard-Berezaiti of tho Mardean books, This, moreover, is 
the opinion as regards the terrestrial paradise which is adopted without 
hesitation by a large number of modern commentators among those 
who represent the most advanced state of modern science. Even of tho 
very name of "Eden vestiges are found in this region. I do not venture, 
with Anquetil-Duperron, to give a precise geographical meaning to the 
epithet—radically of Semitic origin as it would seem—hedenesh, 
delightful, fall of beatitude,’”’ given by the Bundehesh * to Zarathustra’s 
birthplace, which that book places in Airyana-Vaedja. But it seems to 
me difficult not to attach a real value to the parallel which M. Renan 
resolutely establishes between the appellation of “Hiden and that of the 
kingdom of Udyåna or of “the Garden,” t near Kashmix, watered by four 
rivers precisely like those which issue from the paradisiac garden of 
Genesis. A sacred mountain overlooked this country, and Hiuen-Tshang 
calls it Mount Lan-po-lo ; at a certain date it was regarded as Méru ; the 
Buddhist pilgrims relate that the tree of life, Kalpataru, grows there, and 
that on its summit there is a lake, whence a large river issues, and in 
which resides a dragon. It is true that etymologically, and from a 
strictly philological point of view, “Hden and Udyåna are perfectly dis- 
tinct; of these two names the one has received a form purely Semitic 
and significant in that family of languages, the other a form purely 
Sanscrit and equally significant. But it is the characteristic of thoso 
few names belonging to the quite primitive geography of the traditions 
common to the Aryans and the Semites, and even to other races—names 
the origin of which goes back to a date far earlier than that at which 
the two families of Indo-European and Syro-Arabic languages became 
such as we now study them, and the real etymology of.which it would be 
impossible at the present day to restore—it is the characteristic of those 
names to reappear both among the Aryans and the Scmites, uñder forms 
sufficiently similar for comparison to he made with every appearance of 
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probability, although an forms have been combined in such a manner 
as to have a meaning in the languages of both. The most ancient 
religious traditions and the oldest legends of Brahmanism are connected 

. with the country of Udy&na, which has had a character not less sacred 
for the Buddhists, 4nd which has certainly been one of the points at 
which the paradisiac myths of India have been localised. But this has 
only been by a shifting southward of the primitive Udyana or ’Êden, 
‘which was at first more to the north, when the inhabitants of that - 
region claimed to possess Méru in their Nishadha Mountains; whence . 
the companions of Alexander concluded that this was the Méros of 
Zeus, where Dionysos was rescued after Semelé had been stricken with 
a thunderbolt. 

It is remarkable that Josephus and the oldest Fathers of the Church 
were led, by a current of tradittons existing in a more or less vague state 
in their day, and by reasons very different from those which have brought 
‘modern science to the same result, to place the earthly paradise of the 
Biblical narrative to the east of the Semitic possessions, and even beyond, 
‘in the neighbourhood of the chain of the Imaiis or the HimAlayas. In 
‘order not to extend ‘beyond legitimate bounds this essay, which is well- 
nigh overcrowded with the facts indispensable to the argument which we 
are prosecuting, we are compelled to abstain from citing the numerous 
conjectures put forth by Biblical interpreters of all periods with regard to 
the situation of the garden of “fiden, and we shall have to content our 
selves with referring the reader to the substantial and complete summaries 
which have been given in the collections of Winer* and Herzog.t We 
` will only say, that all those of the theories which admit the geographical 
reality of the paradisiac garden, and which do not consider the descrip- ' 
tion as purely mythical, or suppose, with Luther, that the antediluvian 
configuration of “fiden has been overturned and effaced from the surface 
of the earth by the Deluge, may be reduced to three principal yearns: 
placing Éden :— 

1l. In the extreme north-east, igen the Imaiis, or even still 
farther off.t 
2. In Armenia, between the sources of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
Araxus, and the Phasis.§ 
8. In Chaldea, at the point where the Euphrates and the Tigris: re- 
unite previous to falling into the Persian Gulf. | 
“ © Realwortarbuch,”’ on the word Bde. 
+ “Real-Encyclopadia,” t. xx. BBE ot son, TR EET EAS i ae 
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The description of the garden of fiden in Genesis, with all the charac- 
teristic features of the marvellous topography of this abode of delight 
and of the geography of the surrounding region, so similar to that of 

‘the Indian Méru and,the Iranian Hard-Beresaiti, most certainly forms 
one of those primitive traditional documents, anterior to the migration 
of the Tera’hites into Syria, which the family of Abraham brought with 
them when they left the banks of the Euphrates, and which the Jeho- 
vistic writer has used in his book, preserving with remarkable fidelity 
their legendary colour, and even, as we shall prove, some peculiarities 
of composition which belong to a date much earlier than his time, 
and which had their origin in Chaldea. This description refers to 
countries and rivers of which no mention is afterwards made in the rest of 
the Bible, and everything in it, as in other passages from the Jehovistic 
document which are likewise placed at the commencement of Genesis, 
is tinged with the symbolic colouring peculiar to the spirit of the first 
ages, so much so that Philo and Origen, anticipating the opinion of a 
certain number of modern interpreters, have taken it as allegorical and 
not real, The garden of delight, which served as the abode of the first 
human pair before their fall, and where Yahveh Elohim himself “ walked 
in the cool of the day,”* is conceived on the plan of one of those para- 
dises of the Asiatic monarchs, such as the Bible and the ancient Greek 
writers describe them to us among the Persians, having in the centre 
the pyramidal cypress, the symbolic and sacred tree. But we cannot 
find in this analogy an argument in support of the opinion, which momen- 
tarily found favour with a certain school of interpreters, who looked 
upon the narratives relating to “Eden as borrowed by the Jews from the 
Persians about the time of the Captivity. In fact, ifthe name of the 
paradises (called wapadeicot by the Greeks since the time of Xenophon) 
of the Asiatic kinga is purely Iranian—the Zend pairi-daéza, “a place 
enclosed with walls,” which had become pardez in Armenian, pardés in 
Hebrew, pharduisé in Syriac, and firdaús in the Mussulman languages— 
the type of those gardens, like most of the details of the material civilization 
of the empires of Nineveh and Persia, derives its origin from the usages 
of tho ancient monarchies of Babylon and Nineveh, as well as the relation 
of these artificial paradises with the data of the Edenic. traditions. In 
Babylonia and Assyria the terms employed to designate the paradises or 
planted parks attached to the palaces were Aird and gint. The first of 
these Assyrian words, which is invariably used to render the Accadmn 
gis-sdr, “ plantation of trees,” is derived from the common Semitic root 
kur, “to dig” (the soil), The second is identical with the: Hebrew gan, 


e 
Orontes (Le Clerog, Pare Abram, &o.); in Palestine, towards the souroes of the Jordan 
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ganndh, or ginndh, which has yet other parallels in Aramaic, Arabic and 
Ghez, and which properly signifies an enclosed garden, in contradistinc- 
tion to sddeh, “the open field,” “ the cultivated plain ;* a garden, of 
pot-herbs,t of swest-mmelling flowers and shrubs,t and especially an 
orchard or park planted with trees. This word, however, is not 
derived, as has been hitherto supposed, from the Semitic root gdnan, “ to 
cover, to protect ;” it isa derivative of the old Accadian and non-Semitic 
term gana, “ enclosed,” which the influence of Babylonian agriculture has 
propagated throughout the Syro-Arabic world. The kings of Judah had 
their royal garden (gan-hammelech)|| at Jerusalem, planned on the model 
of the kirf or ginf of the Assyrian. monarchs. We.see that the Hebrew 
gan and the Assyrian gint have.their exact synonym in the Zend parci- 
daéza, which, however, was itself introduced among the Hebrews before 
the Captivity, for we not only find the word pardés in their books of the 
Persian epoch, like that of Nehemiah, in which mention is made of the / 
shomér-hapardés, “the keeper of the (king’s) forest,” but also in older 
books—like the Canticles,** which speaks of a pardés rimmontm, “orchard 
of pomegranates ;” and Ecclesiastes,t+ which associates the plantation of 
gannéth and pardéstm. The LXX. were therefore most strictly correct 
in adopting the word rapdSecoc as a translation of the Hebrew gan br 
ganndh, not only when the garden of Aiden was meant but also. in 
many other Biblical passages. Their example has been followed, in the 
designation of the garden of delight planted by the very hand of God, by 
Symmachus, the Grecus Venetus, the Peshito-Syriac version, and St. ` 
Jerome; and in this way the religious sense of the term “ paradise” has 
become established among Christians, whilst among the Iranians pairi- 
daéza is always a profane expreasion, and the term employed to designate 
the paradise of Yima is vara.t{ In the religious sense, in speaking of 
the earthly Paradise, or the garden of *fiden, the Arabs frequently use 
the expression El-djannaiun or djaanat ’Ednin. 

The use of the word gan, employed in the Assyro-Babylonian civi- 
lization, instead of the word pardés, borrowed from the Iranians, is 
consequently a proof that the compilation of the narrative relating to 
the garden of "Eden cannot have taken place so late as the Persian 
period of the Hebrew history, but dates from a considerably earlier time. 
Moreover, it is with good reason that M. Renan observes that the 
second chapter of Genesis and the neighbouring chapters “were written 
previous to the intellectual contact of the Hebrews with the Aryan 
. peoples, and differ widely in colour from the books conceived under 
Persian influence since the Captivity.” It is important here to notice 

+ There is the same contrast in Assyrian between kirg and cers, girs. + Deut. xi. 10. 
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that the whole of the second chapter is take fom the Jehovistic docu- 
ment, the one which criticism. is now unanimous in acknowledging as 
the oldest of the two made use of by the final editor of the Pentateuch, 
and the one which even those critics who are most inclined to assign too 
recent a date to the composition of the Biblical books and of the docu- 
ments inserted therein accept as prior to the Captivity. The narrativo 
of the garden of 'Êden and of the first sin is therefore, even in the state 
in which we possess it, indisputably one of the most ancient portions of 
the Pentateuch, and that without prejudice to the probability of the 
- Jehovistic editor having preserved a form of this narrative which had 
already become fixed and determined long before his time, and had been 
traditionally preserved from the times of the migration which brought 
the Tera’hites from Chaldea into Palestine. 

There are frequent allusions in the prophets to the garden of “fiden 
(gan-’Eden),*to the garden of God (gan-Elohtm),t to the garden of Yahveh 
(gan-Yahveh) t—a term used also in Genesis by way of comparison in 
passage emanating from the same source as the second chapter§—or 
else to the holy mountain of God (har godesh ?Elohtm) || crowned by this ` 
garden. The Book of Proverbs on several occasions employs images 
of the tree of life (’eq-hayfm), and the spring of life (meg6r-’haytm),** 
which is evidently the spring of the paradisiac garden whence issue the 
four rivers, like the Gangf of the Indian Méru, and the Ardvi-Cfira of the 
Mazdean Hari-Berezaiti. This last conclusion appears to me to be 
rendered inevitable, by the deliberately chosen words of Psalm xxxvi 8, 9, 
and the way in which the spring of life (megér-’haytm) is there assimi- 
lated to a river of pleasures (na “hal ’éddnim)—an allusion to the river 
produced by the holy spring which “went out of Éden to water the 
garden”: Tt— 

t They are satisfied with the abundance of thy house, 
And thou makesbt them drink of the river of thy pleasures. 


For with thee is the fountain of life : 
In thy light we see ght.” 


Another proof, and a very decisive one in my opinion, of the high 
antiquity of the narrative of Genesis concerning *fiden, and of the 
knowledge of it possessed by the Hebrews long before the Captivity, is 
the intention—#so clearly proved by Ewaldt{—to imitate the four Edenic 
rivera, which predominated in the works of Shelomoh and ’Hizgiyfhti for 
the distribution of the waters of Jerusalem, which in its turn was con- 
-sidered as the umbilicus of the earth,$§ in the double sense of centre of 
the inhabited regions and source of the rivers. The four streams which 
watered the town and the foot of its ramparts—one of which was named 
GYhôn, |||] like one of the paradisiac rivers—were, as Ewald has shown, 
reputed to issue, through subterranean communications, from the spring 
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of fresh water situated exeath the Templo,* the sacred source of Jife 
and purity, to which the prophets attach a high symbolic value.t Mount 
‘ Mériy&h, or the whole of Mount Çiyôn, of which it formed part, was 
thus for a double reason the holy mountain of God (har godesh Elohtm),t 
the har Yahweh or har hdelohtm,§ as the mountain of the Temple (har 
blth Yahveh,|| har habbatth]), and asa reproduction of the paradiaiac har 
godesh Elohtm. Nevertheless I would not venture, as I have done else- 
where rather too boldly, following the lead of Wilford, to assimilate 
the name of Môriyåh to that of Méru, although this latter name is not 
exclusively Indian, and the Greek myth of the Meropes connects it 
with the common Aryan source, which would allow us to. recognise in it 
one of those names belonging to the legendary nomenclature of tho 
primitive ages, the special nature of which we have, a littlé while ago, - 
tried to define by saying that they may be found among peoples 
belonging to widely-different races with a significant form in the lan- 
guage of each of those peoples, because all the forms in question, which 
from a strictly philological point of view are radically irreducible, in 
reality constitute only more or less ingenious combinations intended to 
give a meaning to traditional appellations, the real origin and signifi- 
eation of which had long been forgotten. A systematic labour of false 
etymology has given to those names of prehistoric geography, preserved 
by a stupendously ancient tradition, tho appearance of names of Aryan 
formation among the Aryans, Semitic among the Semites, and so on. 
Let us remark, however, that the Semitic etymology of the name of 
Môriyåh is singularly obscure; that its use in the history of tho sacrifice 
of Yige’hag** as the spot where the act took place, while it is not 
certain that in“this case it originally applied to the same locality where 
the Temple was afterwards built, gives to it the character of an appella- 
tion denoting a place where Yahveh, by preference, establishes his resi- 
dence and wishes to place the centre of his worship ; and, lastly, that 
in the two Biblical passages in which this name appears it is explained 
only by a play upon words, which moreover differs in one place from 
the other, and not by an etymology which has any weight from a lin- 
guistic point of view. In Gen. xxii. 14 it ig said: Vaytgrd Abrdhdm 
schém hammdgém haht Yahveh yiréh— And Abraham called the name 
of that place Yahveh-will-provide”t+—which proves that the author 
` assimilated mériydh to mare-Yáh. In 2 Chron. iii. 1 the text has Behar 
hammériydh asher ntrdh le-David—“ On Mount, Mériyth which had 
' been shown to David”—whence results the explanation, “shown by 
Yahveh.” Francois LĦNOBMANT. 
ae (To bs continued). 
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t+ Joeliij. 18 ; Exak. xlvii 1- , Zech. mi ; xiv. 8; payee xxii, 1 
$ Psalm iL 6 ; xv. 1, Ilẹ 3; xlvi. 1. Is. xi. 9; lri 7; lyn. 13; Ixv. 11. Jer. nxi, 23. 


$ Gen xxii. 14, Paalm xxiv. 3. Is ui 8, Exok xxviii. 16. Zach. wni 3. The ‘same. 
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xix. 8 
] In 2, J Jer xvi. 18; Mio. ii. 12 t+ Gen xxii. 2 


` +t Compare rer. 8 of the same qhapter. 


MR. BENCE JONES’ ANSWER TO OPPONENTS 
EXAMINED. 


. PURPOSE in the following pages briefly to examine Mr. Bence 
I Jones’s “ Answer to Opponents.” I shall assume that the reader 
has followed the whole of this controversy, and has read my previous 
Paper? as well as Mr Bence Jones’s reply.t I shall, therefore, deem 
it unnecessary to repeat here any of the numerous counts on which 
Mr. Bence Jones has refused to join issue, and on which, consequently, 
he has allowed judgment to go by default. I shall not enter on new 
ground. I shall not extend my remarks beyond the narrow limits 
which Mr. Bence Jones himself has marked out. Personal reorimina- 
tions which are not to the point ; vague statements which prove nothing ; 
and mere assertions which are entirely worthless; I shall, as far as 
possible, eschew. 

Mr. Bence Jones has frequently stated that the Clonakilty Land 
Leaguo consists of only a few persons without character or influence. 
I have looked over the roll of its members, and find therein the names 
of five priests, five out of the nine Town Commissioners of Clonakilty, 
nearly all the elected Poor-law Guardians of the district, and over 900 
other members, shopkeepers and farmers, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Presbyterian. Among tho first to join the League were the tenants of 
Mr. Bence Jones, nor did they require any instigation to refuse paying 
their rack-rents. But did not Father Mulcahy and I draw away Mr. 
Bence Jones’s labourers? I have already shown (page 147) the contra- 
dictory allegations made in this matter anent Father Mulcahy. I° also 
gave, on his behalf and on his authority, a distinct denial to the further 
allegation that he held informal meetings of the labourers. Mr. Bence 
Jones adduces his proof in page 255. His sow saw Father Mulcahy 


+ See ComTEMPoRARY Review for July, 1881, p. 127. 
+_Bee Jird., for August, 188, p 240 
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with the men in the villagb, and the windows of the police barrack look 
on the place! And because a priest speaks to his own parishioners in his 
own parish, and because the windows of the police barrack look on the 
place, he must have drawn away the labourers! Excellent logic indeed. 

But his logic in this respect regarding me is more excellent still. 
At first Father Mulcahy was solely charged .with having done the deed. 
No mention was made of me. And indeed it was not easy to do so. 
No one word said by me, no one act done by me before the labourers 
left could be adduced to connect me with the matter. And in truth 
inasmuch as ‘his labourers—with two exceptions, one of them being the 
only Irish labourer who did not leave, who was 

“faithful found, 
Among the faithless, faithful only he’— 

iaamuch as the other labourers resided in a different parish from that 
in which I am curate, I did not even know thom, and had never spoken 
one word to any of them on any subject whatever. Nor did I go to 
Dublin to get money from the Central League for the labourers. I 
went there, as everyone in Clonakilty knows, to buy books for a Young ` 
Men’s Literary Society, then formed in the town, and of which I am 
president. But what need to dwell any farther on an allegation sup- 
ported by spccial pleading and based on mere conjecture ? 

Mr. Bence Jones infers that I could make no complaint of his treat- 
ment of his labourers. ` I by no means grant the inference. Within 
the limits of a short paper I could not speak of everything. His 
labourers got higher wages than others; but they had to work more 
hours than others., They were fined for various matters. The rule 
requiring them to take breakfast before work inflicted cruel hardships 
upon them. One man, not having time one morning to finish his 
breakfast, hid away a fow hot potatoes in his hat, and is ever since bald. 
I refer the reader to the Times of December 24, 1880, for a fuller account 
of his treatment of the labourers. ; : 

‘Mr. Bence Jones begins by giving us an abstract of the charges brought 


against him as a landlord. “The one complaint,” he says, “ is that in 


the last fifteen years I have raised the rents of some.” That may be his 
reading of my paper. But I understood the complaint to be that he was 
an exterminating, rack-renting, Tent-raising, confiscating landlord, and 
that he had put a large increase of rent on his farms all round, with two 
or three exceptions, which I specially noted and explained. Nothing 
is said,” he adds, “ of my tenants being in poverty and distress.” What. 
aboyt the twenty-eight tenants who left Lisselane and Carrick, and whose 
land Mr. Bence Jones took up because “ they could not live upon it” ? 
Were they in poverty and distress ? And as for the tenants still on the 
estate, why did he not, in response to my challenge (page 144), give one 
instance of a tenant lfving solely by the farm on which Mr. Bence Jones 
had fixcd the rent, and prospering thereon? Pages ld4 and 146 of my 
article chow that Mr. Bence Jones can claim as much credit, for those 
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tenants of his who are wealthy as the Dtke of Westminster is entitled 
to cldim on account of the noblemen and gentlemen who pay rent to 
him for their London mansions. 

We are next informed that “ by not mentioning that these [the 
Cloheen] holdings are town parks, Father O’Leary tries to give colour 
against me, without any just reason, of charging unduly high rents,” 
Now I stated that Cloheen adjoins the town of Clonakilty (page 182) ; 
that contiguity to a town adds considerably to the value of a holding; 
and I went on to show how the rents charged by Mr. Bence Jones for 
the Cloheen farms were far higher than those paid by tenants in 
Youghal, the Mills, and other townlands as near to the town as Clohcen. 
Having said that these farms adjoin the town, I can say no more. Icer- 
tainly cannot call them town parks. They were never so called till 1870. 
But when town parks were excluded from the provisions of the Land Bill 
of that year, they increased and multiplied with marvellous rapidity, and 
have since been discovered throughout Ireland in places where they had . 
never existed before. If, however, all the land surrounding Clonakilty 
which comes within a circle, formed with the town as centre and the 
end of Cloheen as radius, is to be regarded as town park, then un- 
doubtedly Clonakility can claim a pre-eminence over any place in Ireland 
for the extent of its park, which would give more than an acre to every, 
man, woman, and child in the town. 

Ninety-nine hundredths of this land lets at less than 80s. per acre; afew- 
acres within the boundaries of the town, or hard by, bring about 50s. 
per acre; and a few fields are sub-let to graziers and cattle-dealers, for 
short periods, at a still higher sam. These rents, which ‘are notably 
exceptions on other estates, are made the rule on Mr. Bence Jones’s š 
and, on the strength of these few exceptions, he makes the broad, 
general, unqualified statement that “similar land is let by others as high 
as £5 per acre.” 

I need not dwell on the point which he seeks to make by the word 
“ejectment” in the last paragraph, page 247. He uses the word eject- 
ment three times. I never used it at all. Ejectment has a technical 
meaning ; and strictly speaking applies to a tenant whose holding the 
landlord sesks to get by process of law. Before 1870, a tenant without 
lease had no locus standi in court, and no legal defence except such as 
might come from a technical flaw in the landlord’s proceedings ; and 
accordingly, when nqticed to quit for non-payment of rack-rent or other- 
wise, he usually went away “of himself.” I gave the number who 
went away from Lisselane, Carrick, and Cloheen; and Mr. Bence J ones, 
who does not deny the accuracy of the figures given by me, seeks to 
throw dust in the eyes of his readers, by saying, “they were not 
ejected,” š 

In page 248, he writes: “I will now take the tases Father O’Leary 
mentions in order. Happily, the tenants and their. farms are still there 
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to be seen.” We have is &nother instance of the accuracy of Mr. 
Bence Jones’s statements. Out of the nine cases he gives, four of . 
them, Mrs. Dempsey, the O’Driscoll children, Lucey, and Hayes, are no 
longer “there to be. seen.” Mr. Bence Jones himself farms the land 
held by the O’Driscolls, Lucey, and Hayes; and two-thirds of Mrs. 
Dempsey’s farm, having been given up by several tenants in succession, 
has now lain unoccupied for nearly two years. I shall examine his 
statements regarding each of these cases. 

(1.) Mrs. Dempsey comes first. She held 87 acres of land, at 178. 6d. 
per acre. On the death of her father-in-law, Mr., Bence Jones took . 
away 25 acres, charged her £2 per acre for the remaining 12, and by 
this increase of rent, to the extont of more than 100 per cent., made 
cher pay, as I stated, almost as much rent for 12 as she had previously 
been” paying for 87 acres. Matters stood thus for some years. Mr. 
Bence Jones subsequently re-let her 20 acres at £2 per acre. He gives: 
three reasons to justify the increase of rent put on Mrs. Dempsey. 
The first reason is characteristic; it is his ipse dirit, “the land was 
worth it”* Second, the farm was near enough to the town to get the 
benefit of selling.the milk. This argument, so often put forward by 
Mr. Bence Jones to justify the high rents put on his Cloheen farms, is 
entirely misleading. It is true that new milk sells in the téwn of 
Clonakilty, as Mr. Bence Jones tells us in the supplementary preface to 
his book, for from three-halfpence to twopence per quart. But it is 
not true that the Clobeen tenants can find a market for all their milk in 
the town. ; The population of Clonakilty is about 8,000. Many of the 

` townspeople have cows, and can supply all, and more than all, the milk 
required. Charles Regan and Denis Hayes -are tenants of Mr. Bence 
Jones in Cloheen, whose farms are much nearer the town than was 
Mra Dempsey’s. They would be glad to sell their milk in the town 
at the current prices. And yet they do not do so, for the plain reason 
that the supply from other sources still nearer the market far exceeds 
the limited demand. This is the fallacy which underlies reason two. 
His third reason is, that Mrs. Dempsey “ could have some tillage, and 
could get £80 by letting the cows to a dairyman, whilst her rent was ” 
£64.” We have here a knowt and an unknown quantity, and there- 
fore unknown results.. What does he mean by some tillage? , Why 
mot give precise figures regarding the tillage, as he does regarding the 
cows? But he chooses to be vague; and of course no one can deal 
with vague statements. Such-are the reasons assigned for raising 
Mrs. Dempsey’s rent 180 per cent., and making her pay nearly four 
times .Griffith’s valuation ; and if she “ got rid of her money” under 
such circumstances, w must be owing, of course, to the fact that she 
was: “a pilly woman.” 

(2.) Mrs. Brian cémes next. She: lives in Oarrick, where she was 
visited last year by a , young meee Liberal M.P., anxious to see a widow 
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under ejectment for non-payment of rent. Since Mr. Bence Jones became 
Lord of Carrick, she has seen six of her neighbours, whose rents he 
adjusted, vanish from the homes of their fathers. Her rent, too, was 
adjusted, and was made about twice Griffith’s valuation. She is admit- 
tedly in great distress, and lives in a wretched cabin, which is just 
opposite Lisselane House, and which is a blot on the lovely vista opening: 
up to the view for miles along the course of the “silver stream.” 
But of course her poverty is not owing. to her high rent “ but to the 
habits of herself and her sons.” 

(8.) Mr. Bence, Jones denies that the friends of the O’Driscoll orphans 
offered to secure their rent. Well, I have it from Mr. Hurley, the rich 
oncle, who, according to Mr. Bence Jones, brought £30,000 from 
Australia, that he and enother friend made the offer in question to Mr. 
Bence Jones, in Lisselane House, and were told in reply “that the 
land could not be left in the hands of orphans.” 

(4.) The next case is that of Edmond Lucey. I stated that Mr. 
Bence Jones had no sooner purchased Cashelisky than he sought to raise 
Lucey’s rent from 14s. to £1 per acre. This Mr. Bence Jones admits. I 
stated, moreover, that this increase of rent was to be regarded only as 
temporary; and that on Lucey’s death a further revaluation would teke 
place, when six shillings more would at least be put on. This important 
element in the transaction is prudently unnoticed by Mr. Bence Jones. 
Again and again Lucey offered to take the farm at what ‘he considered 
the very high rent of £1 per acre, provided he got a lease on those terms. 
But he refused to have it at an increase of 40 per cent., with a prospective 
increase of a further 40 per cent. to take place op his death—an 
event which, as he was then advanced in years, could not be very remote. 
Mr. Bence Jones says, “he had a son a priest, and thought I dare not 
go against the priest’s father.” How Mr. Bence Jones divined Lucey’s 
thoughts, we are not informed, nor do I know, But I do know that the 
Lucey family, and many, others besides the Lucey family, thought then, 
and think still, that Lucey’s chances of coming to a fair arrangement 
with Mr, Bence Jones were made worse because “ he had a son a priest.” 
“ Lucey had another farm from me for 8] years.” Yea, but he held 
this farm under lease got from Mr. Bence Jones’s predecessor. But 
did not some one who thought Lucey had injured him pray God for 
blessings on Mr. Bence Jones for having turned Lucey out? Granted. 
Surely tenant-farmers as well as others may have personal enemies; but 
I was not aware that this was ever regarded as a sufficient reason for 
turning a tenant out. 

(5.) I think it quite sufficient to say of the case ot John erent 
that Mr. Bence Jones frequently saw the condition of Daggan’s cabin ; 
that Mr. Bence Jones, by the exorbitant rents put on tenants whose 
leases expire, prevented Duggan from building’a good house; and 
that now the ‘Land Bill has passed, the apsesament of “ the 
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honest value” of the i Will not lie altogether with Mr. Bence 
Jones. 

(6.) Mr. Bence Jones gives three paragraphs to the case of Patrick 
Hennessy. In the first paragraph be again asserts that Hennessy’s 
improvements were not worth #700. Surely reiteration of assertion 
is not proof; and it certainly does not meet my contention, which was, 
that if Hennesay’s improvements were to be valued at all, they ought 
to be valued by a disinterested party. Regarding the statements in 
the next paragraph that “ good work will Jast three times as long as 
bad,” and that “outrageous claims for compensation are sure to be 
always given against the landlord,” it suffices to say that the first is 
rather yague,’ the second rather questionable, and neither very 
pertinent. We are informed in the third peragraph how it was that 
Hennessy, on the expiration of his lease in 1875, took a lease of sixty 
acres for the same rent which he had previously been paying for 130 
acres. Mr. Bence Jones “decided that it was best for them both to 
take away the 70 acres.” So Germany decided that it was best for 
them both—France and herself—to take away Alsace and Lorraine; 
and so, too, Russia decided that it was best for them both—Roumania 
and heraelf—to take away Bessarabia. Nor will the reader fail to note 
one remark made by Hennessy at the conference where everything 


_ passed off so pleasantly, “ Now they tould yer honour I was going to 


give ye trouble. Have I done eo?” We are not informed what 
trouble Hennessy could give. Mr. Bence Jones again claims credit for 


Hennessy’s prosperity. Hennessy was completely independent of Mr. 
Bence Jones before 1875, when the lease of one of his farms fell in. 


_It was beforo 1875 that he gave the dowers to his daughters, and spent 


- a large sum in the education of his son.. He had ever thriven before 


1875. From 1875 to 1880 he got on m such wise thet Mr. Bence 
Jones, writing to the Times last December, spoke of him as being shaky. 
Since December, however, a good many things have occurred.’ Mr. 


‘Bence Jones’s power is not what it was. When the lease of Hennessy’s 


recond farm expires in 1888, it will not be for Mr. Bence Jones solely 
to “decide what is best for them both.” The circumstances under 
which the lease of 1875 was given will be scrutinized by an impartial 
tribunal. Therefore, Hennessy’s prospects are looking bright once 
more; and, consequently, his son, like the Northern Farmer, was 
enabled to marry “ where money was.’ 

@. ) The seventh case—marked as the eighth by a a typographical error 
—ig that of Sam Kingston. Mr. Bence Jones couveys the impression that 
I quoted Sam Kingston as a poor, oppressed tenant. I did no such thing. 
I mentioned him as one among many instances I adduced to ahow that ~ 
Mr, Bence Jones’s tenants paid far higher rents than their neighbours. 
In page 144 I specially mentioned him as a man who was rich because 
he held a beautiful farm under Lord Bandon. ` Sam.pays Mr. Bence 
Jones £118 rent for a farm valued by Griffith at £50. He has a dairy 
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on it; and, being a bachelor, lives sometimes with a brother, and some- 
times with a niece residing on Lord Shannon’s estate. His profit, he told 
me, rarely ever exceeded thirty pounds, and was often much lower; and 
this profit includes the interest on the £200 or £800 capital required to 
work the farm. “My wants,” he said to me, “are few. I live on 
simple fare, do not indulge in costly dress, have been all my life strictly 
temperate, and yet the profits of my Cloheen farm would scarcely 
support me. But to bring up a family on it would be out of the ques- 
tion.” These are Sam’s words; and even Mr. Bence Jones must regard 
his evidence as unexceptionable, for he tells us that he and Sam are 
“the best of friends.” : 
(8.) I quoted the case of Hayes, of Carrick, simply to illustrate what 
a tenant’s chances at law would be against Mr. Bence Jones. Weare 
accordingly treated to a long story about robbery and rape, and learn 
how, when age and infirmities had come on poor Hayes, and when his sons 
ped treated him badly, Mr. Bence Jones came to the rescue, by 
“rescuing the farm”—that is, by evicting him—and hy forcing on a 
compromise when the County Court judge had given him compensation 
for disturbance | 
(9.) The last case is that of the Walshes. A statement made by Mr. 
Bence Jones anent my account of this case, supplies the readers of the 
ConTsmporaRy with yet another instance of his accuracy in matters of 
fact. He writes: “ Unluckily Father O’Leary asserts that the farm - 
was hired just before the famine; while the truth is, it was more than 
fifteen years earlier.” I made no such assertion. I wrote (page 140) 
that the Walshes held for aif a century a farm valued by Griffith at £35; 
and I take it that half a century deducted from 1881 will correspond with 
a period fifteen years before the famine. But the road made through 
Walsh’s farm “does not occupy five acres,” as I stated, “ nor half that 
quantity. That, too, isa pure fiction.” My statement regarding the road 
was made on what I believed to be excellent authority. I have since 
got the farm surveyed by Mr. Coghlan, of Kilbritain, a surveyor well 
known in the district. His figures, which are before me as I write, 
give 58 acres as the gross extent of the farm, and 4 acres, 28 perches, 
as the’ quantity taken up by the roads; so that, whilst Mr. Bence 
Jones speaks of Walsh’s 58 acres, Walsh in reality has not 54. So 
much for the pure fiction. But the road is “ worth to the farm much 
more than the land lost.’ This is the hardest, unkindest cut of 
all. In Ireland all the county cess is levied off the tenants, and none 
off the landlord ; and accordingly the tenant has to pay for making the 
road, has to pay for keeping the road in repair, has to pay for the land 
taken up by the road the same rent which he had been paying when it 
yielded him corn and hay; and is then, forsooth, to be told, as Ban Walsh 
is now told, that a road made under such circumstances adds to the 
value of the fdrm, and is therefore a reason justifying an increase 
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of rent! Another kindred refson is given. Let Walsh, by the butter 
of each of his eight cows, make £2 per year more than he has been ` 
heretofore making, and he will have no difficulty in paying the increase 
of £16 per year which Mr. Bence Jones has demanded. Only let the 

frog puff himself out, and he will be as big as the bullock! 
- I now.come to his reply to the arguments drawn by me from hs 
`- results of his balance-sheet. And, indeed, this reply is eminently 
characteristic. His favourite flowers of rhetoric ‘are strewn here with 
lavish profusion, I am charged with “thorough unscrupulousness,” 
and “ foolish ignorance,” and “ stoutly asserting that he does not make 
what he says he does make,” and “knowing nothing about accounts,” 
nor “about the principle on which accounts have been kept.” And 
yet what need of all this eloquence, and all this melodramatic rage? 
If the figures given by me for rent and for interest be incorrect, why 
does he not say so, and why does he not give the correct figures? But 
he has done neither one nor the other. . 

The drift of my argument was clear. A lets a piece of land to B at 
£1 per year. After some years he takes up the farm himself, and, in 
order to work it, sells a ten-pound share which was paying him five per 
cent. or ten shillings per year. At the end of a twelvemonth A finds 
that he has made 28 shillings for:rent and interest. In this case 
A’s farming proved in reality. to be a losing transaction. But what 
avails it to be told that A made 28 shillings for rent and interest, unless 
we know how much is to be allowed for the interest. So, too, in Mr. 
Bence Jones's case. He is ever parading the amount realized by him 
for rent and interest; but he will not give the amount which the in- 
terest represents, “ leaving each person to divide the profit between rent 
and interest, in such proportions as he judges right ” (page 258). ` It ie 
nnneçessary to say more. ' 
. Mr. Bence Jones writes, page 252, “Once before, he—Father 
O’Leary—stated that I claimed the balance I show as rent.” .I never 
made such a statement. I wrote to Mr. Bence Jones to ask him where 
and when did I make it. He could not say. ‘In page 189 I objected 
to the use of the word clear, which, from the context in which 
it appeared, in the supplementary preface to his work, was calculated to 
convey an erroneous impression. Not only did I not say that he 
claimed the results’ of his balance-sheet for rent; but, on the contrary, 
my argument rested wholly on the fact that these- results represented 
t and interest. 
assert that nothing has been done, or left undone, that the best 
‘inthe three kingdoms are in the habit of doing for‘their . 
; Well, I take up the Land-agenis’ Record, of last 
8, and find in it the following: . l 
e Turk’s Hotel, Durbam, to the Durham tenants of 
mas Armstrong, the Agent, said. that the Marquis 
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had reduced the rents for a period of not less than three years, and was willing 
to make improvements on his property by drainage and new buildings, without 
any charge for interest upon the outlay: and if the period of three years was 
not sufficient, would continue the reduction for a farther period.” 


This is a type of what nearly all English and some Irish landlords are in 
the habit of doing. But, with the exception of one quarter’s rent in the 
famine of 747, when the people were dying by the wayside, Mr. Bence 
Jones has made no reduction whatever in the rents,and has made, with the 
few exceptions mentioned in page 145, no dwellings or drains for which 
he has not charged interest on outlay. He has, however, given the 
tenants confidence by “ making them pay their rents regularly,” and 
by taking care that not a shilling beyond the rent—tho highest rent 
which “in. his opinion the land was worth,” the rent “which made 
constant exertion compulsory”’—by taking care “that not a shilling 
beyond this rent should be paid.” Surely Mr. Bence Jones might 
have got another title for his book; he might have called it, “An Easy 
Way to be a Good Landlord.” 5 

“My books will show that the rents were paid with thorough 
regularity for forty years, which would have been impossible if unduly 
high.” What about the tenants whose land Mr. Bence Jones “ took 
- up because they could not live upon it?” I gave the number of such 
tenants: and I leave Mr. Bence Jones to reconcile both statements. 

“Whether written by him or not, those who know the man and his 
education and antecedents can judge for themselves.” I assure Mr. 
Bence Jones that I appreciate the compliment which he unwittingly 
pays me. Without any personal acquaintance with me, without having 
ever spoken one word to me, without knowing anything of my career 
in school or in college, he undertook to tell the world that I was an 
“ignorant man :” and to support that contention, he now gives us this. 
new theory evolved from the depths of his moral consciousness, un- 
supported by even an iota of evidence, and absolutely and entirely 
untrue. 

He writes, page 258 :—“ Many of my present tenants hold land that 
I drained,” and “I charged tenants for whom I drained five per 
cent. on the outlay.” Does not this exactly bear out the truth of what 
I wrote, page 145: “ Mr. Bence Jones has caused draining to be done 
on the tenants’ farms at the -tenants’ expense?” Why then is it put 
forward in a purdgraph commencing with the observation, “I must 
only deny a few more untrue assertions,” and made appear as if it were 
a contradiction, whereas, in truth, it is a confirmation, of something 
stated by me? 

In the same page he writes: “Father O’Leary asserted that I made 
little or no improvements for tenants.” Well, in page 18%the reader 
will find that I allowed “#100 a year for his expenditure on tenants’ 
farms,” though I knew that this was too high a figure. 
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In the same page also we are informed that, though he “ drained for 
himself and the tenants indiscriminately,” he kept entirely to himself 
the money borrowed by him from the Board of Works. Surely his 
explanation makes the case worse than I put it. He got money for 
his draining from the Board of Works for about three per cent. His 
tenants got money from him for their draining at five per cent. Ifa 
tenant got £100 from the Board of Works, £5 per year would in thirty- 
five years have paid up the entire sum, principal and interest. If a 
tenant borrowed £100 from Mr. Bence Jones, £5 per year for thirty-five 
years would leave the principal still due. The £5 per year would “go on 
for ever.” So that, whilst Mr, Bence Jones was making drains “ for 
himself and the tenants indiscriminately,” he was borrowing money for 
making his own draining at three per cent., and lending money to the 
tenants for making their draining at five per cent.: and was thus a wiser 
man than J, in my foolish ignorance, had given him credit for being. 
However, I now give him full credit for his wisdom in the transaction ; 
a transaction which was carried out, no doubt, “in a true business- 
like way.” 

He seeks to make a, point against me by stating “that Maulrour 
was not purchased by him; that if was inherited from his father.” 
Well, the tenants of Maulrour had leases when their lands were pur- 

- chased by the Jones family; those leases are still unexpired; and 
accordingly they are among the few tenants of whom I said (page 185) 
that I should take no account; because, “ whether their rents were high 
or low, Mr. Bence Jones was not responsible for them.” We are also 
informed that Monteen cost him much more than twenty years’ purchase. 
I stated that it cost him about twenty years’ purchase. He tells us that 
he had to pay off a heavy charge on it, which added three years’ pur- 
chase to the cost. Why does not Mr. Bence Jones give precise figures 
for the first cost of Monteen, as he does regarding the heavy charge 
which was on it? If he did, we could then judge what difference 
there is between my statement that it cost about twenty years’ purchase, 
and Mr. Benco Jones’s statement that it cost him much more. 


I have now done with Mr. Bence Jones. I shall not enter into a 
discuasion of the motives which have influenced me in writing of him 
„and his doings. He tells us, indeed, that my motives are bad and 
unworthy, and that my one object was to annoy and injure him: but 
the reflection that he has imputed unworthy motives to the Standard 
correspondent, to the New York Herald correspondent, and to “Mr. 
Gladstone and the chief members of the present Cabinet”—this reflection, 
and the consciousness of my own rectitude of purpose, enable me to 
bear the imputation with composure. Neither shall I notice his irre- 
‘levant dissertation on the character of the Catholic Church ; and when 
he plaintively asks how long, after his Boycotting, can’Europe tolerate 
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a 
her claims, I have only to say that if he Chooses to pose in ridiculous 
attitudes that is his own affair. I have examined every statement in his 
paper deserving of notice. Lord Macaulay tolls us that there are two 
classes of authors—those who read extensively on a certain subject 
because they intend to write on it, and those who write about a certain 
subject because they have read extensively on it. So, too, it may be 
said that some persons give an answer because they have an answer to 
give; and others give an answer because they are expected to give it. 
We know from the opening passage of his reply that Mr. Bence Jones 
has placed himself in the latter category, and it is for the unbiassed 


reader to say with what result? 
Joux O’Lrary. 
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T fate that has brought into the same year of remembrance the 

names of Thomas Carlyle and of Arthur Stanley has something 
almost epigrammatic in ita sharpness of antithesis. It would be difficult 
to imagine, I believe it would be impossible to discover, a more 
striking illustration of the difference of moral colouring which makes 
the life of one man at times so unintelligible to another. That. contrast 
between the atmosphere of storm or lurid gloom, and then again of 
mysterious starlight, and the cheerful, explicit, unobtrusive daylight 
views which are recalled respectively by the two names, is not 
explicable: by any reference to outward circumstances. Arthur 
Stanley’s was a life of untroubled prosperity. But the presence or 
absence of the poor and incomplete thing we call prosperity does 
not account -for differences such as these. It lies far deeper, in that 
original constitution of the nature which is rather the cause than 
the result of anything outward. It is the influence of natural dis- 


position which gives their colouring to the accidents of life; and, so’ ' 


far as the two things can be separated, we know more of a man’s fate 
from his character than of his character from his fate. The life just 
closed was indeed happy in that complete balance and adjustment of 
both, the lack of which has shipwrecked many a life of promise, and in 
following its main incidents we watch the opportunities successively 
designed, it would seem, to develop every capacity, and set all impulse 
in connection” with the machinery which should work out its happiest 
result. At his first start in life he was granted the pure and lively 
satisfaction of erecting an imperishable memorial to one whom he loved. 
and honoured, and the sense of power which he must then have gained 
has not been belied by any subsequent effort, though’it could, in the 
nature of things, hardly be again so satisfactorily shown forth. His 
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literary life may be called a long one, if We Cne the years of its 
activity with those of any contemporary; and in that long career, 
though he has taken his share in controversy, I know not that he 
has said one word by which any reasonable human being—I might 
almost say any human being—could feel himself, for one moment, 
aggrieved or wounded. I cannot say that his works will be 
the refuge of any heavy-laden spirit. One who is crushed by the awful 
burdens and perplesities of this life must look elsewhere for any direct 
help towards escape from them. But even those who know the anguish of 
doubt must often remember with gratitude the genial inflnence which 
beckons them into a region remote from their perplexities, and find 
in this temporary oblivion, which perhaps a deeper thinker could not 
have afforded, the best preparation for a hopeful return to these dark 
problems. Wo paint an onviable career when we describe one thus gifted. 
His spirit must have always felt itself at home in its surroundings. The 
bitterest pains of life must have been unknown to him—estrangement, 
indignant severance, and remorse were experiences he could hardly have 
tasted ;'and even that cup of sorrow, spared to no heart so loving as his, 
was not deeply drained by him till life was far advanced, and its full 
bitterness must have been tempered by a sense that “the time was 
short,” though he knew not how short. And with all these materials 
of happiness, as well as more outward and vulgar ones which do not 
quite count for nothing in any life, there was in him none of the hard 
prosaic outwardness which one is apt to associate with the idea 
of prosperity. Indeed (if the impression that remains from a very short 
and slender intercourse may be blended with that derived from other 
sources), there was something about the slight, shadowy form, the deli- 
cate face, and the quaint endearing helplessness associated with it, that 
cannot be given in any word other than pathetic, however little the 
external aspect of his life corresponds with such an epithet. And 
though I do not suppose his was specially a sympathetic nature, 
there were moments when his reverent wordless compassion soothed 
the heart as wise utterances perhaps could not have done; and 
the last words he said to me—“ It is a mistake ever to try to dis- 
turb in a mourner that natural feeling, ‘ Look and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow’ ”—appeared to come from a heart that had 
learnt deeply of the precious lore of sorrow. It is not a lesson that 
could ever have been taught by a selfish grief. Nor is there any 
atmosphere, alas! in which selfishness is so soon detected as in that of 
sorrow. It is not, indeed, very common that affections so firmly anchored 
as his, should take so wide a range; the happy home did‘not, with him, 
shut in the warmth of which-it was the focus. No one could say of him, 
“él aimait, comme Von aime.” The distractions of an over-fall dife on the 
one hand, the separation of half the globe on the“other, did not produco 
that gradual slackening of a once close friendship which a common 
-pursuit and a near neighbourhood sometimes fail to avert; and when i 
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the bond which reached rou half the world was snapped by death, the 
sorrow seemed as though his hand was still warm with the last pressure 
which was a matter of far-off memory. This glow of a loving nature is ` 
not felt by those alone who entered into personal relation with him. It 
is perceptible in every word he ever wrote. To this warmth of heart his 
writings owe their refreshing, cordial influence; this makes his histories 
resemble biographies in their vivid personal interest; and to this, in a 
large degree (of course the interest of its subject also enters largely into 
the matter), it is owing that his great biography has the second place in 
popular estimate. A far inferior subject to that which he has set on his 
sunny canvas would possess an irresistible attraction, painted in hues 
30 warm and yot distinct as those’ which he has bestowed on the 
portrait of Dr. Arnold. 

Those who felt the genial influence of this sweet nature seem to me eto 
have been affected by it in a way not very unusual in the moment of 
loss. They mistake the intensity of an impression for its many-sidedness. 
There are times when the inadequacy of words comes home to us so 
forcibly, that we catch up false ones in our dissatisfaction with the true. 
This irrational tribute to a beloved life should not be nicely scrutinised, 
but we blur the peculiar charm of a nature when we insist that it had 
every other. How much of the delightfulness of a strongly idio- 
syncratic character depends on the little oddities that must be forgotten 
if we would make it the subject of an absolutely catholic eulogy! I 
vividly recall the first mention of Arthur Stanley from the lips of one 
whose description gathered up all characteristic traits, and accentuated 
them with the graphic force of a certain piquant exaggeration. The 
little caricature, which cannot, after the lapse of thirty years, be 
recalled without a smile, gave the impression of a refreshing frankness and 
brusquerie more accordant with that left by a subsequent meeting, than 
the eulogies on his dignity and grace, which express doubtless an 
equally warm appreciation. His special attraction, from ja social point 
of view, was his unique simplicity. We seem forced to commemorate 
it even in mentioning him. However suitable was his position as Dean 
of the great Abbey in which he took so lively an interest, it is 
impvssible to speak of him now in any other way, than as Arthur 
Stanley. At times it seemed as if his position as a Church dignitary 
took to himself the aspect of a certain masquerade. I remember well 
the half-comic air with which he.said, “I should so much have liked to 
ask the Pope his opinions about himself” (in recounting an interview 
withshim, if I remember right), and there was something inexpressibly 
engaging in the playfulness with which he added, “I can’t quite fancy 
thinking myself infallible ;” and then came a humorous little pause, as 
if he wag just asking himself whether, after all, that might not be 
compassed, and he coficluded much more decidedly, “ But certainly I 
can’t conceive thinking all the Deans of Westminster infallible.” To 
. speak of. simplicity as his great characteristic, is to put into another form 
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what has been happily expressed by Mr. Liewellyn Davies, in his funeral 
sermon, as the “ original innocence” of his character. The preacher 
meant, I presume, to describe in these words that rare degree of 
blamelessness by which it is converted, in its impression on the mind,. 
from a negative to a positive fact. It is something much more rare 
than it sounds. “A blameless life ” seems a poor thing, partly becaues 
we use the word so loosely ; every one is so apt to be accredited with 
it who has done no flagrant wrong. Bat absolute purity has the same 
beauty in the spiritnal as in the material world: A rock pool would lose 
half its beauty with the crystal brine which encloses its spreading fronds 
and opening tentacles, even if they could remain unchanged by the sub- 
traction of their environment ; and in the same manner all the positive 
qualities of a nature absolutely free from vanity or worldliness, have a 
certain pecnliar beauty which they owe to the transparency of their 
medium. Arthur Stanley joined the simplicity of a child of five years 
old to the cultivation of a greyhaired man and the goodness of a pure 
woman. It is a pity—though it is a very natural temptation—to spoil 
the uniqueness of impression thus produced by insisting that he had 
also qualities which, in the mysterious correlation of our moral growth, 
and the imperfection of our being, at its present stage, are not alto- 
gether consistent with those which were so eminently exhibited in him. 
But it is time to turn from his social aspect, to the position which 
he held before the cye of the public. And it is impossible to regard 
him from this point of view without considering the attitude and the 
character of that section of the Church which, in my view, was most 
completely represented by him. We shall, in my opinion, give most 
distinctness to the body which is called the Broad Chutch, if we connect 
it with Stanley’s imperishable contribution to our literature, and con- 
sider its dawn as announced by the object of his biography, and its 
twilight closed by the biographer. Dr. Arnold seems to me to have 
been the first Broad Churchman, and Dr. Stanley the last. It may 
be disputed that he closes the series perhaps, but I can hardly imagine 
two opinions as to the fact that he formed its most typical member. 
And yet it is not from’ this point of view, possibly, that his friends 
will regard him most readily. A strong and intelligible objection to 
speaking of the Broad Church as a party is felt by many persons. They 
seo that, while all such party names are more or less misleading, there 
does exist in the other two parties of the Church a bond of cohesion which 
in this residuary legatee of opposite convictions is entirely wanting. The 
Sacramental system is a great idea, true or false, and so is the direct 
influence of the Holy Spirit on the human soul, But what can w say 
that the Broad Churchman believes, as the High Churchman believes 
in the virtne of the Sacraments, as the Low Churchman believes in the 
importance of Conversion ? Nothing, if we takeea strictly logical point 
of view, but whet every Christian believes, -and I may now almost say, 
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every Theist. And, of cowrse, if conviction is so vague, and only 

negation definite, the bond must consist in a common disbelief—a bond , 
that does not bind. Of all parties we feel in some degree, and of this 

party we feél in a very great degree, that when we speak of the men 

who compose them as forming one body, we are under the influence 

of that same law of perspective which may from a distant hill unite into 

an apparently, single edifice the churches of two or three scattered 

villages, separated by many a weary mile. Under the ranks of the 

Broad Church have been reckoned men who would feel themselves 

separated by more mutual divergence than that between them and many 

members of the other two Church parties. Hardly any man is further 

separatéd from another than he who has rejected less of any 

traditional system from him who has rejected more .of it; for it is not 

so difficult to be just to a foe as to an ally who seems to compromise 

the cause. And then, again, if we quit a narrowly logical point of, 
view, and group men by the moral colouring of their convictions, the 

Broad Church mey still seem an inappropriate name for the men we 

speek of. If, on the one hand, it’ ascribes fictitious unity to a scattered 

body of thinkers, on the other (it may be urged), it appears as a 

fallacious concession to an insignificant party in the Church of a name 

due to the Church of England itself. A Church stamped by a peculiar 

reverence for the past, yet originating with a Reformation, is necessarily 

a broad Church, and those who might be chosen as its best repre- 

sentatives seem to.us also to set forth very forcibly the spirit we 

aim at describing. Bishop Butler, if he were not too strong an individua- 

lity to be ranged under any division of Church parties, might well be 

regarded as the greatest of Broad Churchmen; and his great work 

contains in germ all that tendency to find the same law.in things earthly 

and heavenly which gives.the Broad Church their power. In some sense, 

indeed, the Broad Church is older than.the Anglican Church; it had its 

representative in the Reformation; and the antagonism which Erasmus 

excited in Luther appears ‘to me a striking illustration of what I have 

said of the recoil with which a leader abjures the alliance of one who,, 
seen from afar, would appear to belong to the same group, and who was 

actually fighting under the-same banner. The Church of England 

would have been -a peculiarly appropriate home for such a mind as 

‘Erasmus ; and the reader will remember how another scholar of the Re- 

naissance—Caseubon—as he is presented to us in Mr, Pattison’s masterly, 
portrait, finds himself for the first time at home in its: neighbourhood, _ 
for much the same reason, indeed, that Stanley (though he was 
not a great scholar) found himself at home in its bosom. If such men 
as Erasmus were Broad Churchmen, it may be thought that the name is 
too wide for a party in the Church of our day. ‘Ifany interpretation less 
catholic, less positive, than would include them, is put upon it, we should 
have to concede thet-it would -be -too narrow to mark out that body 

í which found its typical instance in Arthur Stanley. 
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I answer such objections as these yheh I take up that his- 
torical point of view which was characteristic of the man I am en- 
deavouring to commemorate. As a matter of fact there existed in the 
Church of our day a body of men who were rather Christians than 
Churchmen, but who did also prize the bond of the Church, and who 
protested against the narrowing influences which High and Low Church- 
men alike.would impose on its scope ; and there was a definite moral tone 
about them, which comes out clearly when we compare them with their 
predecessors, or their successors. They were all concerned, more or 
less, to vindicate the sacredness of things secular, to reclaim “the 
world” from the shadow of Godlessness, to break down the barrier that 
both the other parties in the Church set up around a particular part of 
life, and spread the sacred influences they would confine within its 
limits over the whole. The spirit which their teaching embodied had 
always existed in the Church of England, as a strong tendency. And then, 
again, in our own day, this spirit is present in some sense—that is, the 
thing it asserts is denied by no one who makes any pretension to the 
character of a thinker. But any assertion whatever is a totally different 
thing according as it is or is not a protest. Words lose their meaning 
when they oxpress what nobody denies. It is not necessarily that 
everybody then believes what before only a few people believed. It is, 
in this case at all events, that the meaning of a protest departs with 
the belief that called it forth, The men I think of reclaimed 
‘the whole of life for an influence that was already accepted as ruling o 
part of life; they never addressed themselves to the question whether 
the belief in its existence might not be a delusion. When the 
great question of the day is, what proof is there that this in- 
fluence exists at all?—when even those who believe in it most 
firmly cannot take it for granted in those whom they address, 
their meaning is gone. The Evangelical, looking for an especial 
operation of the Holy Spirit, disentangled from all outward influences, 
was tempted to ignore or disbelieve that influence which is common. 
The High Churchman declaring an outward channel of God’s grace, 
equally marked off from all natural opportunities of attaining it, and 
especially insisting on the dangers of all those natural instincts and 
impulses which it did not directly evolve, was tempted to look down on 
secular life in much the same spirit, though in a different manner. And 
so far as the men here contemplated have taught that the influence 
which the High Church party find in the Sacraments, which the 
Low Church party find in the power that turns men from evil to 
God, covers the whole of life, so far they have been the bringers df a 
new Gospel to their countrymen. He who has made another human 
being feel “the Lord was in this place, and I knew it not,” has 
surely fulfilled the mission of an Evangelist, Butall his power depends 
on the previous conception of the reality of that which he desires to 
extend. “There is no insurmountable barrier between the sacred and 
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the secular,” may meanscither “ everything is divine,” or “ nothing is 
divine.” They would have said (those who embodied what I think 
was the characteristic truth of their party}—“ A part of life has been 
‘stamped with an especial sanctity, to bear witness that the whole is 
sacred. One history is avowedly the record of God’s dealings witb 
mankind, to show us that in a true seuse all history is so. One day is 
set apart for God’s service, in a special sense, to remind us that all 
days are to be so devoted in a broader sense. One man is announced 
as the Son of God to make us remember that cvery man is a son of 
God.” This is no mere negative truth; it is as large an addition to 
positive belief as the spirit of man can receive. 

But it must not be forgotten that, seen from without, this message 
takes a very different aspect. Those who declare “ Such and such an 
influence is not exclusively there,” will always seem to those who do 
not agree with them, to deny that it is there at all. There is a deeply 
rooted instinct in our nature, recorded in all history, by which we are 
constantly apt to confuse reality and limitation. If the Spirit of God 
is not shut in by obvious and unquestionable barriers, it will seem to 
many that the only proof of its operation is taken away from us. 
To declare that it is everywhere will seem much the same as to 
deny that it is anywhere. This truth, indeed, is brought home to 
us in a hundred homely instances: the saying, “what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business,” records the conviction in its least 
questionable shape ; and when we are reminded that such an association 
belongs to the imperfection of humanity, and can have no reference to ` 
an infinite power, we are still unable to forget the force of all human 
analogies, and the degree in which it has pleased God to mould our 
experience of His dealings with us on those of onr fellow men. 
When these facts are borne in mind, it will not be difficult to understand 
how the Broad Church, obvious and unquestionable as are many of 
their utterances, still took to the outer world the aspect of heretics, 
both for attraction and repulsion. Those who denied the limitation of 
Divine grace would obviously appear, to a large body of believers, to 
deny its existence. 

This suspicion of heresy which marked off the different members of 
the party of whom I consider Arthur Stanley a typical example, was 
not wholly escaped by himself. In what light it is to bo regarded 
depends on the reader’s point of view. There is a striking passage in , 
one part of Mr. Froude’s History (to which, as to every other citation, 
I here refer necessarily only from memory) in which he contrasts the 
historic and the contemporary view of heresy—to the one side the 
baleful weed whose extirpation is the first demand of the husbandman, 
and whose presence therefore is the signal for vigilant destruction ; to 
the othef, the welcome blade, bringing promise of the rich harvest. 
We could hardly carry on the contrast in our own day. The view 
with which we regard the heresies of our forefathers, I ‘may say broadly, 
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is the view with which we regard our own. Heresy has become an 
attraction, a promise, a savour of originality, an attestation of thought. 
Still we must not forget the great limitations under which this is true, 
It is truer to-day than it was yesterday : it will be yet more exclusively 
true to-morrow; but in looking back ever ao little we must not forget 
the opposite truth, if we would be just to the men we speak of, and ap- 
Preciate a courage the occasion for which has so rapidly died away. 
I know of nothing in Stanley’s life—of very little in any life—that 
impresses me with so much admiration as his speech in defence of 
Colenso, made in Convocation. One would imagine Dean Stanley had 
as little sympathy with Dr. Colenso as with any man that ever lived. 
They had treated the same subject-matter from totally opposite points 
of view, and nothing in a general way is so separating. Yet he stood 
up and told his reverend brethren that they were attacking “in the 
unfriended and the absent” opinions which they dared not attack 
in “ the well-friended and the present ;’ he reminded them that all the 
offence which they found in the work of an obscure, friendless man, the 
common object of attack to theologians, dilettanti, and littérateurs, was 
present in the popular History given to the world by a prosperous, 
successful Church dignitary, the courted member of Society, the man 
of family and the friend of princes. We can hardly fancy such an 
allusion from one who was not absolutely free from every taint of vanity 
or worldliness. And though to an’ absolutely simple nature it is com- 
paratively easy to speak the truth about self as about everything else, 
still it seems to me that as much chivalry as simplicity was needed to 
throw the defence of an absent heretic into the form which it took here. 
I cite the speech, however, not only for its proof of these qualities, 
though it is these which give it interest, but as illustrating what I have 
said as to the flavour of heresy. When Stanley told the members of 
Convocation that they could not and they dared not attack him for the 
views of Jewish history for which they wished to turn Colenso ont of 
the Church, he marked un important stage in the history of the Church. 
Heresy might still be persecuted in the obscure and unbefriended, but 
the very same views held by a man of social position, bade defiance to 
all attack. But while as an offence it could not be noted, as an attrac- 
tion it was still potent. It still remained a bond between those whom 
it characterized. It still gave a certain interest to their works over and 
above the intrinsic merit there contained, so that they have a certain 
common colouring, and seen from afar fall into a common group. 
Is it judging hastily to say it is so no longer? I do not mean to 
imply that the majority of the clergy look with less disfavour on hetero- 
doxy than they did, or that their interpretation of the Church formu- 
laries would be much changed from what it was. But that general 
support which gives orthodoxy its moaning has changed its Object. It 
has gone over from the world of theology to the world of physical 
VoL. xu. ° LL 
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science. In this region ths importance of “ right opinion” is felt so 
_ strongly, that it is not felt vety strongly anywhere else. And in the 
domain of the Church, therefore, heresy has become a merely internal 
question. Arthur Stanley’s life, among its many other points of interest; 
has that of being the last which belonged to the old state of things. 
There are thoughtfal liberals in the Church of England, as there are 
elsewhere, but they no longer form a party. And there are also bold 
and speculative intellects, who can subject the sacred documents of their 
Church to a critical analysis, and come to conclusions which their 
predecessors would have thought startling, ' while they yet remain 
within its fold; and it is impossible to say that its. formularies 
exclude them, for they were not framed with a view to any such 
questions as they have mooted. But whether they be thought right, or 
whether they be thought wrong; whether their position in the Church 
be thought honest or dishonest; whether they be felt liberators or 
robbers, no one, we think, will feel that there is any longer a question 
of their being heretics. They may be attacked in religious newspapers, ' 
and it may be felt by every one that their position as religious teachers 
is unnatural, but the associations belonging to heterodoxy attach to 
them no longer. 

All the characteristics touched on as belonging to the set of men 
òf- whom Stanley is here regarded as the latest, might be found in 
him, by friend or foe. What has been said of its merely negative 
character might be urged, in a hostile spirit, against a very small part 
of his utterances, and its strength is visible in all that is most char- 
acteristic of him. His was a truly catholic spirit. And perhaps there 
is nothing which, in our day, may more fitly be described as “ the 
last infirmity of noble minds”—a description which wonderfully changes 
its meaning from age to age—than that distortion of the catholic spirit, 
which refuses to recognise the watershed of good and evi. If-we are never 
to recognise in a human being the soldier of a different banner from that 
which claims our loyalty, Christianity loses its meaning. It is impossible 
to say there is nothing of the spirit which forbids this recognition in him’; 
but I do not think any one who had so much of the real tolerance ever 
had so little of the false. An enemy might doubtless discover passages from 
his lips or his pen which seemed to fit themselves to a vague, colourless 
dilution of that reality for which men have died. But these passages are 
characteristic of him only so far as they show that even the longing for 
peace which fills the loving heart, even the aspiration after catholicity 
which sways the active intellect, may at times lead astray. Memoriesof | 
the 4eok with which he broke the bread and poured the wine for those 
who were to partake of that feast no more till they tasted of it in the 
Father’s kingdom—of the tones in which, beside the open grave, he com- ` 
mitted to its embrace the mortal relics of that spirit which his upward gaze 
.seemed -to follow—forbid the thought that his inmost -being expressed 
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itself in any utterance which abjured theestrait gate and narrow way, 
or surrendered the world of the unseen to the jurisdiction of mere opinion, 
according to that fashion of the day which a few of his words might seem 
to favour. Indeed, I believe it was his very remoteness from such a 
school which made it possible that he should seem for a moment to sympa- 
thise with them. His faith was like the filial trust of the child on its 
mother’s knee, which knows not the meaning of doubt. All his writings 
are suffused by the colouring of this silent, peaceful trust, though no 
word from his pen is aimed at inspiring it—it seems always taken for 
granted, like the clear daylight, which is given not to see but to see by. 
But the faith thus unquestionably present, however deep, was not definite; 
and the judgment which should assign Arthur Stanley’s influence to the 
merely negative school of our day has some plausibility, though it is 
entirely unjust. 

On its strong side, on the other hand, he embodies it as fully as any man 
that ever lived. No one ever more consistently turned to the search for 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are lovely, through their various disguises. The sentence which 
most gathers up all that is at once elevating and expansive in his 
writing is the assertion (in his volume on the Eastern Church) that the 
Father’s house, as it has many mansions, so it has many entrances. 
The words seem to me an expansion of the text they cite especially 
characteristic of, and yet from another point of view especially neede 
by our generation. It was only very rarely that Stanley ever fell into 
that distortion of wise hopefulness which confuses variety of access with 
indefiniteness of enclosure. Wherever he found warm human sympathy, 
wherever was to be discovered any appreciation of human character, there 
he saw a portal to the Father's house. And even where there was 
nothing that could be so definitely claimed as a promise of the higher life 
as this, there was something very beautiful in the way he always con- 
trived to discover excellence in the most unpopular or distasteful of ex- 
pression or achievement, A trifling reminiscence has always dwelt with 
me as exhibiting this quality with wonderful sweetness and grace. 
He had been speaking of the French sculptor who illustrated his lecture 
by pointing out a great number of anatomical faults in some celebrated 
equestrian statue, all of which were avoided in a horse carved by himself, 
and then, under the influence of irresistible admiration, was forced to 
conclude, “ Et cepengant cette mauvaise blie vit, et la mienne est morte.” 
Shortly afterwards, the conversation turned upon the work of Renan, 
whose “St. Paul” was then a new work. Nothing touching By 
characteristic view of Renan’s could have been otherwise than extremely 
repugnant to those in whose hearing the little dialogue took place; and 
it was not without a certain anxiety that I heard him single out for 
praise Renan’s ingenious personal sketch of the Apostle. “ It is wonder- 
ful,” he said, “bow much he has collected, from different parts of the 
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Epistles, which ians on ae fersonal history. It was not new to me; 
he has mentidned nothing that ‘had not caught my attention ; but when 
I compare my sketch with’ his” (in his volume on the Corinthians, I 
suppose) “I always feel ‘cette mawvais béte vit, ef la mienne est morte?” 
I know not how far the i impression the speech made upon me was shared 
by others; but something in this singling out one whose name was. 
then a april for expressions of disgust or contempt’ among almost all ` 
those whose opinion Stanley valued, as affording an instance of superi- 
ority to himself, has always remained as a very’touching expression of 
the qualities which those who knew him well doubtless saw exhibited , 
in much more ‘striking and memorable instances, Perhaps the incom- 
municable ' recollections of look and voice, and that impression of entire 
sincerity which these, far more than words, convey, are what give the 
_recollection its chief value; yet it may stand as a suggestion of some- 
thing that will surely recall to those who loved him what was eminently 
characteristic of his breadth of sympathy, and his readiness to identify 
himself with whatever was unpopular. 

A catholic spirit is always an historical spirit, and a large part of 
Stanley’s value to his time lay in his strong historic interests. 
The Church''of England would always offer a congenial home to 
the mind that seeks to preserye continuity of an historic progress, to 
keep links with the past unbroken, and reduce any protest against 
its drift to a mmimum. And those minds who agree in this desire, 
if they differ in all beside, are not at one in’ an insignificant matter, 
or one that has no bearing on the spiritual life. For history is 
in an important ‘sense the revelation of the will of God, and -though I 
think this sense has been’ sometimes exaggerated, yet assuredly we 
' shall lose a large part of the teaching which this world furnishes as to 
His purpose if we suppose that the events of national life throw no light 
on our appointed discipline as His children, however much this may be’ 
obscured by strange clouds, under the shadow of which we must confess 
that we can discern nothing. And Stanley's historic feelirg, which was 
one great root of his interest in a Church which embodies so much re- 
verence for the past as the Church of England: does, was also, in some 
degree, a link with that party among us which scorns all Churches. 

It is extremely interesting to trace this connection with what is 
called the philosophy of his time ; and it does not appear to us quite an 
obvious one. We are accustomed every day to.seo it assumed that 
when the genesis of any belief has been unfolded, the belief itself is, 
refoted ; necessary trath, for ‘instance, is explained away, when we are 
told that it means inherited truth. Stanley would have'no sympathy 
whatever with that view ; perhaps he could hardly have understood it. . 
But he did himself give it practically ® certain adhesion in’ his’ intense 
-interest in that part* of Christian life which belonged to the ‘historic 
expression of spiritual truth. He could write of Christian institutions, 
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we are told, and yet absolutely ignore thgse* great transcendent facts 
which Christian institutions imply and symbolically express. The fact 
was that his interest in their outward development took the place of 
any penetrating inquiry into their inner meaning. He embodied that 
interest in development, which is the great characteristic fact of our 
day, as it concerns itself with the life ofthe Church. He took his 
stand on that point of view whence that life is seen unfolding itself 
in successive events; and its animating spirit, as independent of all 
manifestations of time, was to him no object .of intellectual con- 
` templation. 

It cannot be denied that his view of history was in some sense an 
external one. There is something outward in a perfectly healthy 
nature. 

“ By no disturbance in his soul, 
Or strong compunotion in him wrought ;’’ 
—forced to look within, his interest dwelt most readily on the unfolding 
of the rich and many-coloured pageant of national life, and on the out- 
ward world as the scene of that pageant. So far as the words suggest 
anything shallow, anything rootless, they would be most misleading. 
In an unfavourable sense, nothing could be more inapplicable to him 
than the epithet external, for he was the simplest and most unworldly 
of men. But he was external, in the sense that he dwelt in the world 
of ‘event, of “pleasant pictures,” of moving life and incident. Perhaps 
no kind of character is so much opposed to the theological spirit as this. 
For no two minds are so much separated as those who are forced to 
ase the same words with a totally different meaning. What the theo- 
logian means by truth, is apt to conceal from him that what the 
historian means by truth is a reality ; and though not quite to the same 
extent, the converse is also true. A man is a good historian in 
proportion as he learns to look on events with a certain impartiality of 
interest. I do not mean that the historian must lay aside indignation 
or admiration ; if we did, the very name of Arthur Stanley would prove 
the most effective refutation of such a doctrine. But still for the his- 
torian the one thing needful is reverence for fact. This and this happened ; 
it had therefore its roots in the past; these are what we have to deal 
with. Nothing is so difficult as to combine this spirit with any strong 
theological prepossessions. It is extremely difficult to ascertain what 
did happen if we begin by strong convictions as to what ought to have 
happened. : No deaf person, it is said, who has any power of hearing 
words, can learn to decipher the movements of the lips. The apparent 
aid of one sense makes the other helpless. We would not putthe 
contrast of the, theological and historical spirit so absolutely, of course, 
but something of the same kind is true, here. I will again make the 
rash attempt to convey, through the mere record, an impreasion in which, 
as it was made gn eye and ear, this contrast of the historic and the 
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theological mind came out inga very definite and characteristic manner, 
in a little dialogue between two men who might be regarded as the 
respective embodiment of each—Stanley and Macleod Campbell. Some | 
allusion having been made to Faraday’s religion (I think it was), 
Stanley turned to Campbell for information’ as to the obscure sect to- 
` which he belonged, and it was interesting to observe their different ~ 
notions of what information about a sect should be. Mr. Campbell ° 
set forth at some length, in his slow, careful accents, the tenets of the 
little body of worshippers, a matter in which evidently Stanley felt 
not much interest. He wanted to be told the date and native place 
of the leresiarch, to fix him on the’map and chronological table—points 
which, on the other hand, Mr. Campbell thought so little germane to- 
the matter that it was rather difficult to get him to take in that 
this was what was wanted. Nothing was needed to the incident but a 
‘larger scale to make it the typical extubinon of the antagonism between 
the pure thinker and the historian. ; 

In speaking of Stanley’s: as the historic mind, we explain the position: 
of the ecclesiastic quite as much as that of the contributor to literature. 
His strong adhesion to the ideal of an Established Church, it has been 
well said, is-a tribute to his veneration for the secular: party to that 
alliance. He could not bear the thought of cutting adrift the Church 
of England from the life of the nation. He could not contemplate the 
body which bears witness to its spiritual life denuded of some uniform 
of official life, and deprived of a position on the ground of secular in- 
terests. To him Disestablishnient took the aspect of a surrender of all 
that was the source of healthy life; an exchange of a wide, clear outlook, 
for something narrow and petty ; a giving up of the broad judicial views 
of statesmen for the prejudices of squabbling priests. _I recall some- 
where in his writings the obvious assertion that the Church of England, 
if liberated from the control of the State, would immediately fall into at. 
least three parties, and the statement seems- regarded by him ‘as an 
argument against such a separation. Of course, no opinion on the 
question itself is expressed here, but surely the hetereogeneity of the 
Church of England is no argument for its continuance.- I cannot 
help fancying that Stanley thought it was. He was so much impressed 
by its historic significance, that he was blinded, to its spiritual dis, 
advantage. He felt much as the dweller in some ancestral mansion, 
who protests against the change which would incpease its internal con- 
venience at the price of its interest as a record of the past. Ido not 
mean that Stanley looked upon theologic truth as one might look on 
the convenience of a well-proportioued room. But his mind, prepos- 
sessed by the importance of historic truth, was apt, I must repeat, to feel 
as if that were the only truth. And the protest in favour of this kind of 
truth, from a Churchman, seems to me so valuable that, for my own part, 
I am glad it-should be exhibited, even in an exaggerated form, if that is 
to be the only way of making it generally impressive. Woe to the Church 
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where the aspiration after a pure creed, discards the guidance and the 
warning of history! The illusion that such a guidance and warning is 
in fact a hindrance, resembles that which, as Kant so beautifully says, 
“the bird might feel who ‘deemed the atmosphere a hindranco to the 
flight which it supports, and yearned to spread hor wings where no air 
should oppose their stroke.” If Stanley dwelt too exclusively on this 
truth, he did not feel it too strongly. And the Church’s need of dwelling 
on it seems to me measured by the fact that no one now remains to 
express it from the same point of view. 

His historic interests are unquestionable. But perhaps there are some 
who will demur to the description of him as a type of the historic 
spirit. It has been said that, in dealing with the history of the Chosen. 
People, he has somewhat failed in the duty of a historian ; that it is not 
easy from his narative to make out what he believed to have actually 
happened. If all history must be critical, the censure is just. When 
it is said—as it was said at the time his first volume on the Jewish - 
Church appeared, in comparing it with the almost contemporaneous 
work of Dr. Colenso—that this is the way history ought to be written, 
then it is a valid rejoinder, that this kind of history sets before 
the reader no definite view of the event as an actual fact, as 
compared with the event as jit became a conception of later 
ages, and a powerful influence in the history of those who 80 
regarded it. But surely a history of that which has -taken its 
. place as a great picture of national development is history in a very 
important sense. It would be a‘very great loss if it were sup- 
posed to be the only history; if, as Stanley’s unwise eulogists at that 
time implied, this ideal should be set up as the canon of what every 
one should propose to himself who deals with the narrative of the events 
which enshrine the most sacred part of a nation’s life. Still, when we 
have guarded ourselves against this error, we are at liberty to urge that 
history, written from the point of view of a warm, simple, human 
sympathy, accepting men’s convictions about events as in some sense no 
less important than events, and bringing by the aid of a lively imagina- 
tion a picture of this part of the past before his reader’s eye, 
so vivid and human as to remain impressed on their memory— 
is not superseded by, nor does it supersede the work of, a 
Niebuhr or a Mommsen, a Milman or a Keim. And this kind 
of history is not a poor or shallow thing, though no doubt we are 
driven to somewhat external words when we describe the impression 
made by it upon the mind. Tt is true that in dealing with important 
events—as, for instance, in the account of the Council of Nice-mwhat 
Stanley gives is a lively succession of images, a vivid rememberable 
account of an interesting event, together with the sense that it was an event. 
of first-rate importance, rather than any contribution to tht knowledge 
of the issueg it involved. I must again repeat, he deals with 
the aspects of life. But is it not a gain to be prepared for ecclesiastical 
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history by vivid pictures of*its events? Is ita small benefit to be made 
to believe in their reality?” ‘he critical historian would lose his best 
ally in the vivid, sympathetic narrator, who forces us to realise that 
‘the transactions he analyses were real. With such a loss all history ` 
would be deprived of its illustrations. id 
The same kind of criticism which finds Stanley’s histories unhistorical, 
is led to question the -value . of. what’ may be considered as his main 
contribution to English Literature. ‘His Life of Arnold, it has been 
hinted, is no contribution towards any understanding of the actual 
literal past. He has given the world such a portrait of his master as ` 
Vandyke gave of Charles I. If it be thereby understood that some 
part of the charm of that biography is due to the spirit of the biographer, 
a wise admirer of Stanley will rather demand the meaning of the con- 
cession than refuse to make it. Whence came the impression of Stanley’s 
master which Stanley has transferred tò his many readers? If it was 
` no record of experience, of what was it the result? Assuredly not of 
` any such courtly. feeling as might transmit flattery of a king of England 
to a world of spectators. Dr. Arnold impressed one of his pupils in a 
‘manner that has transmitted itself in a biography that Englishmen, we 
believe, will never-cease to peruse; and those who refuse to regard it as 
a record of the truth only accept the onus of some other explanation of an 
ideal that is certainly vivid, individual, and consistent. I would not dis- 
pute the contention that a very different picture of its object might be 
painted with equal claim on the reader’s attention. Nay, I would concede 
` that the interest of the biography might have been increased if it had con- 
tained more record of the struggle and the defeat that (unless ‘this 
life was unlike all other lives) must have formed a considerable portion 
of its experience. But I would ask again, if the vivid transmission of a 
moral impression is not a contribution to history? The aspect of a life 
‘on the minds of those it has kindled with a generous flame is no small 
part of its biography. Another picture may have been possible from the 
point of view of a critic. But it would not ‘stamp with falsehood -thut, 
picture which has no-origin but the shape of real life on the one hand, 
or the colouring of an admiration created by experience on the other. 
How large á scope Stanley was himself inclined to allow to a variety of 
view respecting his master was attested by a remark he once made about 
the very different portrait’ (so at least it has been called) given to the 
world by Mr. Hughes. About the time when “Tom Brown” had rè- 
vived many recollections of Rugby life, and there was some question as 
to the truth of a representation which seemed to trace the so-called school 
of “Tauscular Christianity” to the influence of Dr. Arnold, he was asked 
if he did not think it strange that both Arnold’s spiritual. progeny, as 
the muscular Christians were then considered, and his son according to 
-the flesh, should stand jn so little obvious relation with his own teach-. 
ing. (A remark, by-the-by, which I give .simply as drgwing forth his 
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reply, for it now seems to me not a sensible one.) As for Matthew 
Amold’s doctrine, Stanley fally agreed with the speaker—much more 
than, I think, the truth warranted. But as to “Tom Brown” and the 
muscular Christians, he expressed an emphatic dissent from the implied 
opinion that the view there given of Dr. Arnold’s influence was at 
variance -with his own. “I have done my best to give a good picture 
‘of Arnold,’ he said. “Ido not know that I could make it any better. 
But this I would say, if any one feels he must choose between my - 
picture and Mr. Hughes’s, then I would aay without hesitation, let him 
take “Tom Brown.” The remark was interesting for many reasons, but 
not least as a concession that his own picture of Arnold must have 
been consciously a part of the truth. But what a tribute we have to 
- the faithfulness of what is given, when its incompleteness is, by its own 
author, discerned so clearly! Perhaps there was an incompleteness 
which he could not so well discern; it may be that the picture would 
have been more accurate had there been a background of storm, which 
the sunny nature of the painter disqualified him from supplying. But 
it cannot be said that a portrait is untrue, because it bears witness to 
the limitations of the painter. The gain of distinctness, probably, is 
more than the loss of completeness. 

The party which took ita rise with Arnold is, in our own day, 
lost in its own predominance. We have all felt, probably, at some 
time of our lives, the strange and subtle change by which some 
difference of degree has suddenly become difference of kind. A 
relation, we have felt, has been long changing, we knew not whither 
it was tending. - Day by day some mysterious influence seems at work, 
perplexing and entangling the bonds which bind our soul to another. 
At last we wake up suddenly to the discovery that those bonds are 
loosed. Wo find ourselves suddenly two, and looking back we see that 
in fact it has long been so, though we perceived it not. So is it, I 
think, with the spirit of free inquiry within the Church. The pressure 
from without is gone which gave it cohesion. It exists in individuals, 
but there is no longer any bond between them. If this view be true, 
Stanley, who was happy in so much beside, was not less happy “in the 
opportunity of his death.” Had he lived to old age he must have 
survived that influence of which we have chosen him as the representa- 
tive. He had not much to say—we think none of his school had—to 
a world which finds its intellectual keynote in the study of Physical 
Science. His mind was altogether humane and historic, and when the 
primacy of study went over, as in our day it has done, from the study 
of men to the study of things, his influence lost its proper "®eld. 
While it lasted it was always pure, elevating, and soothing, and few 
men could turn a backward glance on a finished life and find less to 
regret or condemn. ‘The summons (we have haard) was not altogether 
welcome to him; the few recorded utterances of his death-bed imply 
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AVING nearly always to defend themselves against external 
H enemies, while they have to carry on internally the processes of 
sustentation, societies, as remarked in the last chapter, habitually 
present us with mixtures of the structures adapted to these diverse 
ends. Disentanglement is not easy. According as either structure 
predominates it ramifies through the other; instance the fact that 
where the militant type is much developed, the worker, ordinarily a 
slave, is no more a free agent than the soldier; while, where the in- 
dustrial type is much developed, the soldier, volunteering on specified 
terms, acquires, in so far, the position of a free worker. In the one case 
the system of status, proper to the fighting part, pervades the working 
part; while in the other the system of contract, proper to the working 
part, affects the fighting part. Especially does the organization 
- adapted to war obscure that adapted to industry. While, as we have 
seen, the militant type, as theoretically constructed, is so far displayed 
in many societies as to leave no doubt about its essential nature, the 
industrial type has its traits so hidden by those of the still-dominant 
militant type, that its ideal form is nowhere more than very partially 
exemplified. Saying thus much to exclude expectations which cannot 
be fulfilled, it will be well, before proceeding, also to exclude probable 
misconceptions. : 

In the first place, industrialism must not be confounded with ingas- 
triousness. Though the members of an industrially-organized society 
are habitually industrious, and are, indeed, when the society is a 
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_ developed one, obliged to beg 80 ; yet it must not be assumed thet the 
industrially-organised society is one in. which, of necessity, much work 
is done, Where the society is small, and its habitat so favourable that 
life may be comfortably maintained with but little exertion, the social 
relations which characterise the industrial type may co-exist with but 
very moderate productive activities It is not the diligence of its 
members which constitutes the society an industrial one in the sense here 
intended, but the form of cooperation under which their labours, small 
or great in amount, are carried on. ‘This distinction will be best 
understood on observing that, conversely, there may be, ard often is, 
great industry in societies framed on the militant type. In ancient 
Egypt there was an immense labouring population, and a large supply of 
commodities, numerous in their kinds, produced by it. Still more did - 
ancient Peru exhibit a vast community purely militant in its structure, 
the members of which worked unceasingly. We are here concerned, 
then, not with the quantity of labour, but with the mode of organisa- 
tion of the labourers. A regiment of soldiers can be set to con- 
struct earth-works; another to cnt down wood; another to bring in 
water; but they are not thereby reduced for thetime being to an industrial 
society. The united individuals, doing these several things under 
_ command, and having no private claims to the products, are, though 

industriously occupied, not industrially organised. And the same holds 
throughout the militant society as a whole, in proportion as the regi- 
mentation of it approaches completeness. 

The industrial type of society, properly so called, must also be 
distinguished from a type very likely to be confounded with it—the 
type, namely, in which the component individuals, while exclusively 
engaged in production and distribution, are under a regulation such 
as that advocated by socialists and communists. For this, too, involves 
in another form the principle of compulsory cooperation. Directly 
or indirectly, individuals are to be prevented from severally and in- 
dependently occupying themselves as they please; are to be prevented 
from competing with one-another in supplying goods for money; are 
to be prevented from hiring themselves out as they think fit. There 
can be no artificial system for regulating labour which does not interfere 
with the natural system. To such extent. as men are debarred from 
making whatever engagements they like, they are to that extent working 
under dictation. No matter in what way the controlling agency is con- 
stituted, it stands towards those controlled in the same relation as does the - 
copirolling agency of a militant society. And how truly the régime 
which those who declaim against competition would establish, -is thus 
characterized, we see both in the fact that substantially communistic forms 
of organjsation existed in early societies which were -predominantly 
warlike, and in the fact that at the present time communistic projects 
chiéfly originaté among, and are-most favoured by, the more warlike 
societies. 2 - 
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A farther preliminary explanation may be needful. The structures 
proper to the industrial type of society must not be looked for in distinct 
forms when they first appear. Contrariwise, we must expect them to 
begin in vague unsettled forms. Arising, as they do, by modification of 
pre-existing structures, they are necessarily long in losing all trace of 
these. For example, transition from the state in which the labourer, 
owned like a beast, is maintained that he may work exclusively for his 
master’s benefit, to the condition in which he is completely detached 
from master, soil, and locality, and free to work anywhere and for any- 
one, is through gredations. Again, the change from the arrangement 
proper to militancy, under which subject persons receive, in addition to 
maintenance, occasional presents, to the arrangement under which, in 
place of both, they receive fixed wages, or salaries, or fees, goos on 
slowly and unobtrusively. Once more, it is observable that the process 
of exchange, originally indefinite, has become definite only where 
industrielism is considerably developed. Barter did not begin with a 
distinct intention of giving one thing for another thing equivalent in 
value, but it began by making a present and receiving a present in 
return; and even now in the East there continue traces of this primi- 
tive transaction. In Cairo, the purchase of articles from a shopkeeper 
is preceded by his offer of coffee and cigarettes; and during the nego- 
iation which ends in the engagement of a dahabeah, the dragoman 
rings gifts and expects to receive them. Add to which that there 
ists under such conditions none of that definite equivalence which 
haracterizes exchange among ourselves: prices are not fixed, bat vary 
idely with every fresh transaction. So that throughout our interpreta- 








roper to the industrial type distinguish themselves but gradually from 
those proper to the militant type. 

Having thus prepared the way, let us now consider what are, à priori, 
the traits of that social organization which, entirely unfitted for carrying 
on defence against external enemies, is exclusively fitted for maintaining 
the life of the society by subserving the lives of its units. As before, 
in treating of the militant type, so here, in treating of the industrial 
type, we will consider first the ideal form. 

While corporate action is the primary requirement in a society 
which has to preserve itself in presence of hostile societies, conversely, in 
the absence of hostile societies, corporate action is no longer the primary 
requirement. 

The continued existence of a society implies, first, that it shall ngt 
‘be destroyed bodily by foreign foes, and implies, second, that it shall 
not be destroyed in detail by failure of its members to support and 
propagate themselves. If danger of destruction from the first cause 

ceases, there remains only danger of destruction from the second cause. 

Sustentation of the society will now be achieved by the self-sustentation 

and multiplication of its units. if his own welfare and the welfare of 
uu 2d 
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his offspring is fully achieved by each, the welfare of the society is by 
implication achieved. Very little corporate activity is now required. 
Fach man may maintain himself by labour, may exchange his products 
for the products of others, may give aid and receive payment, may enter 
into this or that combination for carrying on an undertaking, small or 
great, without the direction of the society as a whole. The remaining 
and to be achieved by public action ia to keep private actions within due 
bounds; and the amount of public action needed for this becomes small 
in proportion as private actions become duly self-bounded. | 

So that whereas in the militant type the demand for corporate action 
is intrinsic, such’ demand for corporate action as continues in the 
“industrial type is mainly extrinsic—js called for by those aggressive 

' -traits of human nature which chronic warfare, has fostered, and may 
-gradually diminish as, under enduring peaceful life, these decrease. 

‘Tn a society organised for militant action, the individuality of 
each member has to be so subordinated in life, liberty, and property, 
-that he is largely, or completely, owned by the State ; but in a society 
“industrially organised, no such subordination of the individual is called 
for. There remain 'no occasions on which he is required to risk his 
life while destroying the lives of others; he is not forced to leave his 
occupation and submit to a commanding officer; and there ceases to b 

“any need that he should surrender for public purposes whatever prope 
may be demanded of him. 

Under the industrial régime the citisen’s individuality, instead 

. being sacrificed by the society, has to be defended by the society: th 
defence of his individuality becomes the society’s essential duty. , TI 
after external protection is no longer called for, internal protection m1 

: become the cardinal function of the State,’and that effectual dischary, 
of this fonction myst be a predominant trait of the industrial type, ma} 
be readily shown. 

For it is clear that, other things equal, a society in which Life, 
liberty, and property are secure, and all interests justly regarded, must 
prosper more than one in which they are not; and, consequently, 
among competing industrial societies, there must be a gradual replacing 
of those in which personal rights are imperfectly maintained by those 

“in which they are perfectly maintained. So that by survival of the 

fittest must be produced a social type in which individual claime, 

considered sacred, are trenched on by the State no further than is 
requisite to pay the cost of maintaining them, or rather of arbitrating 
whong them. For the’ aggressiveness of Nature fostered by militancy 
having died out, the corporate function becomes that of deciding 
between those conflicting claims, the equitable adjustment of which 
is not obvious to the persons concerned. ae 

With the absente of need-for that corporate action by which. the 
‘efforts of the whole society may be utilized for war, there goes the 
absence of need for a despotic controlling agency. l 
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Not only is such an agency unnecessaty, but it cannot exist. For 
since, as we see, it is an essential requirement of the industrial type, 
that the individuality of each man shall have tHe fullest play consistent 
with the like play of other men’s individualities, despotic control, 
showing itself, as it must, by otherwise restricting men’s individualities, 
is necessarily excluded. Indeed, by his mere presence an autocratic 
ruler is an aggressor op citizens: actually or potentially exercising 
power not given by them, he in so far restrains their wills more than 
they would be restrained by mutual limitation merely. 

Such control as is required under the industrial type can be exer- 
cised only by an appointed agency for ascertaining and executing 
the average will; and a representative agency is the one best fitted for 
doing this. ; 

Unless the activities of all are homogeneous in kind, which they cannot 
be in a developed society with its elaborate division of labour, there. 
arises a need for conciliation of divergent interests; and, to the end of 
ensuring an equitable adjustment, each interest must be enabled duly to- 
express itself. It is, indeed, supposable that the appointed agency 
should be a single individual. But no such single individual could 
arbitrate justly among numerous classes variously occupied, and 
numerous groups variously localized, without hearing evidence: from 

ach there would need to come representatives setting forth its claims. 
ence the choice would lie between two systems, under one of which. 
he representatives privately and separately stated their cases to an 
bitrator, on whose single judgment decisions depended ; and under the 
ther, of which these representatives -stated their cases in one another's 
resence, while judgments were openly determined by the general 
‘consensus. Without insisting on the fact that a fair balancing of class- 
interests is more likely to be effected by this last form of representation 
than by the first, it is sufficient to remark that this last form is more 
congruous with the nature of the industrial type; since men’s individu- 
alities are in the smallest degree trenched upon. Citizens who, ap- 
pointing a single ruler for a prescribed time, may have a majority of 
their wills traversed by his during this time, surrender their individu- 
alities in a greater degree than do those who, from their local groups, 
depute a number of rulers; since these, speaking and acting under 
public inspection and mutually restrained, habitually express the wills 
of the majority. >» ` 

The corporate life of the society being no longer in danger, and the 
remaining business of Government being that of maintaining the cọpdi- 
tions requisite for the highest individual life, there comes the question— 
What are these conditions? 

Already they have been implied as comprehended under the adminis- 
tration of justice; but so vaguely is the meaning of this phrase com- 
monly conceived, that a more specific statement must be made. Justice, 
then, as here to be uxderstood, means preservation of the normal , 
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connections between acts anf results—the obtainment by each of as 
much benefit as his efforts are equivalent to: no more and no less. 
Living ‘and working within the restraints imposed by one another's 
presence, justice requires that individuals shall severally take the con- 
sequences of their conduct, neither increased nor decreased.’ The 
superior shall have the good of his superiority; and the inferior the 
evil of his inferiority. A veto is therefore put on all public action 
which abstracts from some men part of the advantages they have earned, 
and awards to other men advantages they have not earned. 

That from the developed industrial type of society there are excluded 
all forms of communistic distribution, the inevitable trait of which is 
that they tend to equalize the lives of good and bad, idle and diligent, 
is readily proved. For when, the struggle for existence between societies 
by war having ceased, there remains only the industrial struggle for 
existence, the final survival and spread must be on the part of those 
societies which produce the largest number of the best individuale— 
individuals best adapted to their life in the industrial state. Suppose 
two societies, otherwise equal, in one’ of which the superior are allowed — 
‘to retain, for their own benefit and the benefit of their offspring, the’ 
entire proceeds of their labour; but in the other of which the superior 
have taken from them part of these proceeds for the benefit of the 
inferior and their offspring. Evidently the superior will thrive andi 
multiply more in the first than in the second. A greater number ofi 
the best children will be reared in the first, and eventually it will out- 
grow the second. * l ; 

Otherwise regarded, this system, under which the efforts of each brin 
neither more nor less than their natural returns, is the system of contract. 

We have seen that the régime of status is in all ways proper to the 
militant type. It is the concomitant of that graduated subordination 
by which the combined action of a’ fighting body is achieved, and 
-which must pervade ‘the fighting society at large to ensure its 
corporate action. Under this régime, the relation between labour 
and produce is traversed, by authority. As in the army, the food, 
clothing, &., received by” each soldier are not direct returns for work 
` done, but are arbitrarily.*apportioned, while’ duties are arbitrarily en- 
forced ; so, throughout the rest of the militant society, the superior 
dictates the labour and assigns such share of the return as he pleases. 
But as, with declining militancy and growing industrialism, the power 
and range of authority decrease and uncontrolled action increases, the 
relatión of contract becomes general; and in the fally- developed 
industrial type it becomes universal. 


* Tb must not be inferred that wicks aia E aia Gs gid atten te naps nas ek 
only public fnd enforced aid. e affecta the sympathies of the better for the worse 
spontaneo produoe, cannot, of oqurse, be interfered with; kod i cece wile: be i 
beneficial. or while, on the average, the better will not ordinarily *oarry th eir p. 
fosi efforts so far as to mpede thar own inltrpioihon, ta 6 will carry them far enough 

do mitigate the Ul foriros af bho worse without enabhng them to multiply. 
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Under this universal relation of contrac when equitably administered, 
there arises that adjustment of benefit to effort which the arrangements 
of the industrial society have to achieve. If each, as producer, distri- 
butor, manager, adviser, teacher, or aider of other kind, obtains from 
his fellows such payment for his service as its value, determined by the 
demand, warrants; then there results that correct apportioning of 
reward to merit which ensures the prosperity of the superior. 

Again changing the point of view, we see that whereas public 
control in the militant type is both positively regulative and negatively 
regulative, in the industrial type it is negatively regulative only. To 
the slave, to the soldier, or to other member of a community organized 
for war, authority says—‘ Thou shalt do this; thou shalt not do that.” 
But to the member of the industrial community, authority gives only 
one of these orders—“ Thou shalt not do that.” 

For people who, carrying on their private transactions by voluntary 
cooperation, also voluntarily cooperate to form and support a governmental 
agency, are, by implication, people who authorise it to impose on their re- 
spective activities only those restraints which they are all interested in 
maintaining—the restraints which check aggressions. Omitting criminals 
(who under the assumed conditions must be, if not a vanishing quantity, 
atill very few), each citizen, while not wishing to invade others’ spheres 

f action, will wish to preserve uninvaded his own sphere of action, and 
retain whatever benefits are achieved within it. The very motive 
hich prompts all to unite in upholding a publio protector of their 
dividualities, will also prompt them to unite in preventing any inter- 
nce with their individualities beyond that required for this end. 

Hence it follows that while, in the militant typé, regimentation in 
the army is paralleled by centralized administration throughout the 
society at large; in the industrial type, administration, becoming de- 
centralized, is at the same time narrowed in its range. Nearly all 
public organisations, save that for administering justice, necessarily dis- 
appear; since they have the common character that they either aggress 
on the citizen by dictating his actions, or by taking from him more 
property than is needful for protecting him, or by both. Those who are 
forced to sénd their children to this or that school, those who have, 
directly or indirectly, to help in supporting a State-priesthood, those 
from whom rates are demanded that parish officers may administer 
public charity, those who are taxed to provide gratis reading for people 
who will not save money for library subscriptions, those whose businesses 

are carried on under regulation by inspectors, those who have. te > pay 
‘ the cost of State science-and-art teaching, State emigration, &., all 
have their individualities trenched upon; either by compelling them to 
do what they would not spontaneously do, or by taking ayay money 
which else would have furthered their private ends. Coercive arrange- 
ments of such kinds, consistent with the militant type, are inconsistent 
with the industrial type. 
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With the relatively narréw range of public organizations, ii 
goes, in the industrial type, a Telatively wide range of private organiza- 
tions: the spheres left vacant by the one being filled by the other. 

Several influences: conspire to produce this trait. Those motives 
which, in the absence of that subordination necessitated by war, make 
citizens unite in asserting their individualities, subject: only to mutual 
limitations, are motives which make them unite in resisting any inter- 
` ference with their freedom to form such private combinations as do not 
involve aggression. Moreover, beginning with exchanges of goods and 
services under agreements: between individuals, the principle of volun- 
tary cooperation is simply carried out in a larger way by any incor- 
porated body of individuals who contract with one another for jointly 
pursuing this or that business or function. And yet again, there is 
entire congruity between’ the representative constitutions of such 
private combinations and that representative constitution of the public 
combination which we see is proper to the industrial type: the same 
law of organization pervades the society in general and in detail. So 
„that an inevitable trait of the industrial type is the multiplicity and 
heterogeneity of associations, religious, commercial, professional, philan- 
thropic, and social, of all sizes. 

Two indirectly-resulting traits of the industrial type must be added, 
The first is its relative plasticity. 

So long’ as corporate action is necessitated for national self-preserva- 
tion—so long as, to effect combined defence or offence, there is maintained 
that graduated subordination which ties all inferiors to superiors, as th 
soldier is tied to his officer—so long as there is maintained the relatio 
of status which tends to fix men in the positions they are severally born 
. to; there is insured.a comparative rigidity of social organization. But: 
with the cessation of those needs that initiate and ‘preserve the militant. 
type of structure, and with the establishment of contract as the universal 
relation under which efforts are combined for mutual advantage, social 
organization loses its rigidity. No longer determined by the principlo 
of inheritance, places and occupations are now determined by the prin- 
ciple of efficiency ; and changes of structure follow when men, not bound 
to prescribed functions, acquire the functions for which they have 
proved themselves most fit. Easily modified in its arrangements, the 
industrial type of society is therefore one which meee itself with 
facility to new requirements. 

The other incidental result to be named is a Sathana) towards loss of 
economic autonomy. 

While hostile relations with adjacent societies continue, each society 
has to be productively self-sufficing; but with the establishment of 
peaceful relations this need for self-sufficingnesa ceases. As the local 
divisions composing ong of our great nations had, while they were ‘at 
feud, each to produce for itself almost everything it required, but now, 
permanently at peace with one another, have become so far mutually. 
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dependent that no one of them can satistyeite . wants without aid from 
the rest: so the great nations themselves, at present forced. in large 
measure to maintain their economic autonomies, will become less 
forced to do this as war decreases, and will gradually become necessary 
to one another. While, on the one hand, the facilities possessed by 
each for certain kinds of production, will render exchange mutually 
advantageous; on the other hand, the citizens of each will, under the 
industrial régime, tolerate no such restraints on their individualities as 
are implied by interdicts on exchange. 

With the spread of the industrial type, therefore, the tendency is 
towards the breaking down of the divisions between nationalities, and 
the running through them of a common organization: if not under a 
single government, then under a federation of governments. 

Such being the constitution of the industrial type of society to 
be inferred from its requirements, we have now to inquire what evidence 
actual societies furnish that approach towards this constitution accom- 
panies the progress of industrialism. 

As, during the peopling of the Earth, the struggle for existence 
among societies, from small hordes up to great nations, has been nearly 
everywhere going on; it is, as before said, not to be expected that we 
should readily find examples of the social type appropriate to an exclu- 
‘ively industrial life. Ancient records join the, journals of the day in 

roving that thus far no civilized or semi-civilized nation has fallen into 

“ecumstances making needless all social structures for resisting aggres- 
ibn; and from every region travellers’ accounts bring evidence that 

most universally among the uncivilized, hostilities between tribes are 

ironic. Still, a few examples exist which show, with tolerable clear- 
ness, the outline of the industrial type in its rudimentary form—the 
form which it assumes where culture has made but little progress. We 
will consider these cases first; and then proceed to disentangle the 
traits distinctive of the industrial type as exhibited by large nations 
which have become predominantly industrial. 

Among the Indian hills there are many tribes belonging to different 
races, but alike in their partially-nomadic habits. Mostly agricultural, 
their common practice is to cultivate a patch of ground while it yields 
average crops, and when it is exhausted to go elsewhere and repeat tho 
process, They have fled before invading races, and have here and there 
found localities in which they are able to carry on their peaceful occu- 
pations unmolosted : the absence of molestation being, in some cases, 
due to their ability to live in a malarious atmosphere which is fatal to 
the Aryan races. Already, under other heads, I have referred to the 
Bodo and to the Dhiméls as wholly unmilitary, as having but nominal 
head men, as being without slaves or social grades, and as aiding one 
another in their heavier undertakings; to the* Todas, who; leading 
tranquil lives, are “ without any of those bonds of union which man in ` 
general is induced to form from a sense of danger,” and who settle their 
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disputes by arbitration or by a council of five; to the Mishmies as being 
unvwarlike, as having but nominal chiefs, and as administering justice by 
an assembly ; and I have joined with these the case of a people remote 
in locality and race, the ancient Pueblos of North America, who, shel- 
tering in their walled villages and fighting only when invaded, similarly 
united with their habitual industrial life a free form of government : 
“the governor.and his council are [were] annually elected by the - 
people.” Here I may add sundry kindred examples. As described in 
the Indian Government Report for 1869-70,“ the ‘ white Karens’ are 
of a mild and peaceful disposition... . . their chiefs are regarded as 
patriarchs, who have little more than nominal authority ;” or, as said of 
them by Lieut. McMahon, “they possess neither laws nor dominant 
authority.” Instance, again, the “ fascinating” Lepchas—not indus- 
trious, but yet industrial in the sense that their. social relations are of 
the non-militant type. Though I find nothing specific said about the 
_ system under which they live in their temporary villages ; yet the facts 
told us sufficiently imply its uncoercive character. They have no castes ; 
“family and political feuds are alike unheard of amongst them ;” “ they 
are averse to soldiering ;” they prefer taking refuge in the jungle and 
living on wild food “ to enduring any injustice or harsh treatment ”— 
traits which negative ordinary political control. Take next the “quiet, 
unoffensive ” Santéls, who, though they fight if need be with infatua 
bravery to resist aggression, are essentially unaggressive. These peopl 
“are industrious cultivators, and enjoy their existence unfettered 
caste.” Though, having become tributaries, there habitually exists 
each village a head appointed by the Indian Government to be respo 
sible for the tribute, &c., yet the nature of their indigenous governmen' 
remains sufficiently dënn: while there is a patriarch who is honoured, 
_but who rarely interferes, “every village has its council place . 7 
where the committee assemble and discuss the affairs of the village: and 
its inhabitants. All petty disputes, both of a civil and criminal nature, 
are settled there.” What little is told us of tribes living in the 
Shervaroy Hills i is, so far as it goes, to like effect: Speaking generally 
of them, Shortt says they “ are essentially a timid and harmless people, 
- addicted chiefly to pastoral and agricultural pursuits ;” and more speci- 
fically describing one division of them, he says “they lead peaceable 
lives among themselves, and any dispute that may arise is usually ` 
settled by arbitration.” Then, to show that these social traits are not 
peculiar to any one variety of man, but are dependent on conditions, 
may be recalled the before-named instance of the Papuan Arafuras, who, 
without any divisions of rank or any hereditary chieftainship, live 
in harmony, controlled only by the decisions of their assembled 
elders, In all which cases we may discern the leading traits above 
indicated-as proper to societies not impelled to corporate action By war. 
Strong centralized control not being required, such government as exists- 
Js exercised by a council informally approved—e rude representative 
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e 
government ; class distinctions do not exist, or are but faintly indicated 
—the relation of status is absent; whatever transactions take place 
between individuals are by agreement; and the function which the 
ruling body’ has to perform is substantially limited to protecting private 
life by settling such disputes as arise, and inflicting mild punishments’ 
for small offences. 

Difficulties meet us when, turning to civilized societies, we seek in 
them for the traits of the industrial type. Consolidated and organized 
as they have all been by wars actively carried on throughout the earlier 
periods of their existence, and mostly continued down to comparatively 
recent times; and having simultaneously been developing within them- 
selves organizations for producing and distributing commodities, which 
have little by little become contrasted with those proper to militant 
activities; the two are everywhere presented so mingled that clear 
separation of the first from the last is, as said at the outset, scarcely 
practicable. Radically opposed, however, as is compulsory cooperation, 
the organizing principle of the militant type, to voluntary cooperation, 
the organizing principle of the industrial type, we may, by observing’ 
the decline of institutions exhibiting the one, recognize, by implication, 
the growth of institutions exhibiting the other. Hence if, in passing 
from the first states of civilized nations, in which war is the business of 
ife, to states in which hostilities are but occasional, we simultaneously 

to states in which the ownership of the individual by his society is - 
ot so constantly and strenuously enforced, in which the subjection of 
to rank is mitigated, in which political rule is no longer autocratic, 
which the regulation of citizens’ lives is diminished in range and 
ur, while the protection of them is increased; we are, by implication, 
hown the traits of a developing industrial type. Comparisons of several 
inds disclose results which unite in verifying this truth. 

Take first the broad contrast between the early condition of the more 
civilised European nations at large and their later condition. Setting 
out from the dissolution of the Roman empire, we observe that for many 
centuries during which conflicts were effecting consolidations, and disso- 
lutions, and re-consolidations in endless variety, such energies as were 
not directly devoted to war were devoted to little else than supporting 
the organizations which carriéd on war: the working part of each com- 
munity did not exist for its own sake, but for the sake of the fighting 
part. While militancy was thus high and industrialism undeveloped, 
the reign of superior strength, continually being established by societies 
one over another, was equally displayed within each society. From 
slaves and serfs, through vassals of different grades up to dukes and 
kings, there was an enforced subordination by which the individualities 
of all were greatly restricted. And at the same time that, te carry on 
external aggression or resistance, the ruling powér in each group sacri- 
ficed the persondl claims of its members, the function of defending its 
members from one another was in but small degree discharged by it: , 
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they were left to defend themselves. If with these traits of Européan 
societies in medieval times we compare their traits in modern times, we 
see the following essential differences. First, with the formation of 
nations covering large areas, the perpetual wars within each area havo 
ceased ; and though the wars which from time to time occur are on 
larger scales, they are less frequent, and they are no longer the business 
of all freemen. Second, there has grown up in each country a relatively 
large population which carries on production and distribution for its 
own benefit; so that whereas of old the working part existed for the 
benefit of the fighting part, now the fighting part exists mainly for the 
benefit of the working part—exists ostensibly to protect it in the quiet 
pursuit of itsends. Third, the system of status, having under some of 
its forms disappeared, and under others become greatly mitigated, has 
been almost universally replaced by the system of contract. Only 
among those who, by choice or by conscription, are incorporated in the 
militant organization, does the system of status in its primitive rigour. 
still hold so long as they remain in this organization. Fourth, with: 
this decrease of compulsory cooperation and increase of voluntary co- 
operation, there have diminished or ceased many minor restraints over 
individual actions. Men are less tied to their localities than they were ; 
they are not obliged to profess certain religious opinions; they are less 
debarred from expressing their political views; they no longer have 
` their dresses and modes of living dictated to them; they are com- 
paratively little restrained from forming private combinations an 
holding meetings for one or other purpose—political, religious, social 
Fifth, while tho individnalities of citizens are less aggressed upon 
public agency, they are more protected by public agenty agains 
aggression. Instead of a régime under which individuals rectified their 
private wrongs by force as well as they could, or else bribed the ruler, 
general or local, to use his power in their behalf, there has come a 
régime under which, while much less self-protection is required, a chief 
fanction of the ruling power and its agents is to administer justice. In 
all ways, then, we are shown that, with this relative decrease of militancy 
and relative increase of industrialism, there has been a change from a 
social order, in which individuals exist for the benefit of the State, to a 
social order in which the State exists for the benefit of individuals. 

When, instead of contrasting early European communities at large 
with European communities at large as they now. exist, we contrast 
the one in which industrial development has been less impeded by 
milifancy with those in which it has been more impeded by militancy, 
parallel results are apparent. Between our own society and continental 
. societies, as for example France, the differences which have gradually 
arisen may be cited in illustration. After the conquering Normans 
had spread over England, there was established here a much greater 
subordination of local rulers to the general ruler* than existed 
„elsewhere ; and, as a result, theré was not nearly sc much internal 
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dissension. Says Hallam, speaking of this ‘period, “we read very little 
of ‘private wars in England.” Though from time to time there were 
rebellions, and under Stephen a serious one, aud though there were 
occasional fights between nobles; yet, for some hundred and fifty 
years, up to the time of King John, the subjection maintained secured 
comparative order. Further, it is to be noted that such general wars 
as occurred were mostly carried on abroad: descents on our coasts were 
few and unimportant, and conflicts with Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
entailed but few intrusions on English soil. Consequently, there was 
a relatively small hindrance to industrial life and the growth of social 
forms appropriate to it. Meanwhile the condition of France was 
widely different. During this period and long after, besides wars with 
England (mostly fought out on French soil) and wars with other 
countries, there were going on everywhere local wars. From the tenth 
to the fourteenth century, perpetual fights between suzerains and their 
vassals occurred, as well as fights of vassals with one another. Not 
until towards the middle of the fourteenth century did the king begin 
greatly to predominate over the nobles; and only in the fifteenth 
century was there established a supreme ruler strong enough to prevent 
the quarrels of local rulers. How great was the consequent repression 
of industrial development may be inferred from the exaggerated 
language of an old writer, who says of this period during which the 
final struggle of monarchy with feudalism was going on, that “ agri- 
culture, traffic, and all the mechanical arts ceased.” Such being the 
contrast between the small degree in which industrial life was impeded 
sy war in England and the great degree in which it was impeded by 
var in France, let us ask—What were .the political contrasts which 
arose? The first fact to be noted is that in the middle of the thirteenth 
century there began in England a mitigation of villainage, by limitation 
of labour-services and commutation of them for money, and that in the 
fourteenth century the transformation of 4 servile into a free population 
had in great measure taken place; while in France, as in other con- 
tinental countries, the old condition survived and became worse. As 
Mr. Freeman says of this period—‘ in England villainage was on the 
whole dying out, while in many other countries it was getting harder 
and harder.” Besides this spreading substitution of contract for status, 
which, taking place first in the industrial centres, the towns, afterwards 
went on in the rural districts, there was going on an analogous en- 
franchisement of the noble class: the enforced military obligations of 
vassals were more and more replaced by money payments or scutages, 
so that by King John’s time, the fighting services of the upper class 
had been to a great extent compounded for, like the labour services of 
the lower class. After diminished restraints over persons, there came 
diminished invasions of property. By the Charter, arbitrary tallages 
on towns and non-military King’s tenants were checked ; and while the 
gressivo actions of the State were thus decreased, its protective 
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actions were extended : provigions were made that justice should be 
neither sold, delayed, nor denied. All which changes were towards 
those social arrangements which we see characterize the industrial type. 
Then, ii the next place, we have the subsequently-occurring rise of a 
representative government ; which, as shown in a preceding chapter by 
another line of inquiry, is at once the product of industrial growth and 
the form proper to the industrial type. But in France none of these 
changes took place. Villainage, remaining unmitigated, continued to 
comparatively late times ; compounding for military obligation of vassal 
to suzerain was less general; and when -there arose tendencies towards 
the establishment of an assembly expressing the popular will, they 
proved abortive. Detailed comparisons of subsequent periods and their 
changes would detain us too long: it must suffice to indicate the 
leading facts. Beginning with the date at which, under the influences 
just indicated, parliamentary government was finally established in 
England, we find that for a century and a half, down to the Wars of 
the Roses, the internal disturbances were few and unimportant compared 
with those which took place in France; while at the same time (re- 
membering that the wars between England and France, habitually 
taking place on French soil, affected the’ state of France more than 
that of England) we note that France carried on serious wars with 
Flanders, Castille, and Navarre, besides. the struggle with Burgundy : 
the result being that while in England popular power, as expressed by 
the House of Commons, became settled and increased, such power 
the States-General had acquired in France dwindled away. No 
forgetting that by the Wars of the Roses, lasting over thirty yea 
there was initiated a return towards absolutism ; let us contemplate th 
contrasts which subsequently arose. For a century and a half after 
these civil conflicts ended, there were but few and trivial breaches of 
internal peace, while such wars as went on with foreign powers, not 
numerous, took place as usual out of England; and during this period 
the retrograde movement which the Wars of the Roses set up was 
reversed, and popular power greatly increased ; so that, in the words of 
Mr, Bagehot, “the slayiah parliament of Henry VII. grew into the 
murmuring parliament of Queen Elizabeth, the mutinous parliament of 
James I., and the rebellious parliament of Charles I.’ Meanwhile 
France, during the first third of this period, had been engaged in 
almost continuous external wars with Italy, Spain, and Austria; while 
during the remaining two-thirds, it suffered from almost continuous 
internal wars, religious, and political: the accompanying result being 
that; notwithstanding resistances from time to time made, the monarchy 
became increasingly despotic. ‘To make fully manifest the -different 
aocial types that had been evolved under these different conditions, 
we have to compare not only the respective political constitutions 7 
but also the respective systems of social control. „Observe what 
these were at the time when there commenced the reaction which ended 
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in the French Revolution. In harmony witt the theory of the militant 
type, that the individual is, in life, liberty, and property, owned by the 
State, there had come to be enunciated, if not acted upon, the doctrine 
that the monarch was the universal proprietor; and the burdens he 
imposed on landowners were so grievous, that some of them preferred 
abandoning their estates to paying. Then besides the taking of property 
by the State, there was the taking of labour. One-fourth of the work- 
ing days of the year went as corvées, due to the king, and in part to 
the feudal lord. Such liberties as were allowed had to be paid for again 
and again: the municipal privileges of towns being seven times in 
twenty-eight years withdrawn and resold tothem. Military services of 
nobles and people were imperative to whatever extent the king demanded ; 
and conscripts were drilled under the lash. At the same time that the 
subjection of the individual to the State was pushed to such an extreme 
by exactions of money and services, that the impoverished people cut the 
grain while it was green, ate grass, and died of starvation in millions, 
the State did little to guard their persons and homes. Contemporary 
writers enlarge on the multitudinous highway robberies, burglaries, 
assassinations, and torturings of people, to discover their hoards; herds 
of vagabonds, levying blackmail, roamed about, and when, as a remedy, 
penalties were imposed, innocent persons denounced as vagabonds were 
sent to prison without’ evidence. There was no personal security either 
inst the ruler or against powerful enemies. In Paris there were some 
prisons where untried and unsentenced people might be incar- 
ted ; and the “ brigandage of justice” annually cost suitors forty to 
ty millions of francs. While the State, aggressing on citizens to 
ch extremes, thus failed to protect them against one another, it was 
tive in regulating their private lives and labours. Religion was 
ictated to the extent that Protestants were imprisoned, sent to the 
galleys, or whipped, and their ministers hanged. The quantity of salt 
:(on which there was a heavy tax) to be consumed by each person was 
prescribed ; as were also the modes of its use. Industry of every kind 
was supervised. Certain crops were prohibited; and vines grown on 
soils considered unfit were destroyed. The wheat that might be bought 
at market was limited to two bushels; and sales took place in presence 
of dragoons. Manufacturers were regulated in their processes and 
products to the extent that there was destruction of improved appliances 
and goods not made according to law, as well as penalties upon inventore. 
Regulations succeeded one another so rapidly that amid their multiplicity, - 
government agents found it difficult to carry them out; and with the 
increasing official orders came increasing swarms of public functiomafies. 
Turning now to England at the same period, we see that along with 
progress towards the industrial type of political structure, carried to the 
extent that the House of Commons had become the predominint power, 
there had gone on a progress towards the accompanying social system. 
Though the subjection of the individual to the State was considerably 
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greater than now, it was fir less than in France. His private rights 
were not sacrificed in the sathe unscrupulous way; and he was not in 
danger of a lettre de cachet. Though justice was very imperfectly 
administered, still it was not administered so wretchedly : there was a 
fair amount of personal security, and aggressions on property were kept 
within bounds. The disabilities of Protestant dissenters were diminished 
early in the century, and, later on, those of Catholics. Considerable’ 
freedom of the press was acquired, showing itself in the discussion of 
political questions as well as in the publication of parliamentary debates ; 
and, about the same time, there came free speech in publio meetings. 
While thus the State aggreesed upon the individual less and protected 
him more, it interfered to a smaller extent with his daily transactions. . 
Though there was much regulation of commerce ‘and industry, yet it 
was pushed to no such ertreme as that which in France subjected agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, and merchants to an army of officials who. 
directed their acta at every turn. In brief, the contrast between our 
state and that of France was such as to‘excite the surprise and 4dmira- 
tion of various French writers of ‘the time; from whom Mr. Buckle 
quotes numerous passages showing this, 

Most significant of all, however, are the changes in England itself, 
first retrogressive and then progressive, that occurred during the war ’ 
period which extended from 1775 to 1815, and during the subsequent 
period of peace. At the end of the last century and the beginning 
this, reversion towards ownership of the individual by the society 
gone a long way. “To statesmen, the State, as a unit, was all in 
and it is really difficult to find any evidence that the people w 
thought of at all, except in the relation of obedience.” “The Gov 
ment regarded the people with little other view than as a taxable a 
soldier-yielding mass.” While the militant part of the community 
greatly developed, the industrial part had approached towards the con- 
dition of a permanent commissariat. By conscription and by press- 
gangs, -was carried to a relatively vast extent that sacrifice of the ‘citizen 
in life and liberty which war entails ; and the claims to property were 
trenched upon by merciless taxation, weighing down the middle classes 
so grievously that they had greatly to lower their rate of living, while 
the people at large were, so distressed (partly, no doubt, by bad harvests) 
that “hundreds ate nettles and other weeds.” With these major 
aggressions upon the individual by the- State, went numerous minor 
aggressions. Trresponsible agents of the executive ‘were empowered to 
suppress public meetings and seise their leaders: death being the 
puñishment for those who did not disperse when ordered. Libraries 
aud news-rooms could not be opened without license ; and it was penal | 
to lend books without permission. There were “strenuous attempts 
made to silence the press ;” and booksellers dared not publish works by 
obnoxious authors. “Spies were paid, witnesses were suborned, ‘juries 
packed, and the Habeas Corpus Act being constantly suspended, the 

e Crown had the power of imprisoning without inquiry and without limi- 
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tation.” While the Government taxed amd coerced and restrained the 
citizon to this extent, its protection of him was inefficient. It is true 
that the penal code was made more extensive and more severe: the 
definition of treason was enlarged, and many tranagressions were made 
capital which were not capital before ;.so that there was “a vast and 
absurd variety of offences for which men and women were sentenced to 
death by the score:” there was “a devilish levity in dealing with 
human life.” But at the same time there was not increase, but rather 
decrease, of security. As says Mr. Pike, in his “ History of Crime in Eng- 
land,” “it became apparent that the greater the strain of the conflict the 
greater is the danger of a reaction towards violence and lawlessness.” 
Turn now to the opposite. picture. After recovery from the prostra- 

, tion which prolonged wars had left, and the dying away of those social 
perturbations caused by impoverishment, there began a revival of traits 
proper to the industrial type. Coercion of the citizen by the State 
decreased in various ways. Voluntary enlistment replaced compulsory 
military ‘service; and there disappeared some minor restraints over per- 
sonal freedom, as instance the repeal of laws which forbade artisans to 
travel where they pleased, and which interdicted trades-unions. With 
these manifestations of greater respect for personal freedom may be 
joined those shown in the amelioration of the penal code: the public 
hipping of females being first abolished, then the long list of capital 
ences being reduced until there finally remained but one, and even- 
ally the pillory and imprisonment for debt being abolished. Such 
nalties on religious independence as remained disappeared ; first by 
oval of those directed against Protestant Dissenters, and then of 
which weighed on the Catholics, and then of some which told 
ecially against Quakers and Jews. By the Parliamentary Reform Bill 
d the Municipal Reform Bill, vast numbers were removed from the 
ubject classes to the governing classes. Interferences with the business 
actions of citizens were diminished by allowing free trade in bullion, 
by permitting joint-stock banks, by abolishing multitudinous restrictions 
on the importation of commodities: leaving, eventually, but few which 
pay duty. And while by these and kindred changes, such as the 
removal of restraining burdens on the press, impediments to the free- 
' action of the citizens were decreased, the protective action of the State 
was increased. By a greatly-improved police system, by county courts, 
and so forth, personal safety and claims to property were better secured. 
Not to elaborate the argument further by adding the case of the 
United States, which repeats with minor differences the same relations 
of phenomena, the evidence given adequately supports the proposition 
laid down. Amid all the complexities and perturbations, comparisons 
show us with sufficient clearness that in actually-existing societies those 
traits which we inferred must distinguish the industrial type, show 
themselves clearly in proportion as the social activities are predominantly 
characterized by exchange of services under agreement. 
YOL, XL. NN 














' that the Bodo and the Dhimáls are “void of all violence towards th 
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As in the last chapter we neted the traits of character proper to 
the members of a society which is habitually at war; so here we have 
to note the traits of charabter proper to the members of a society 
occupied exclusively in peaceful pursuits. Already in delineating the 


‚rudiments of the industrial type of social structure as exhibited in 


certain small groups of unwarlike peoples, some indications of the 
accompanying personal qualities have been given; but it will be well 
now to emphasise these and add to them, before observing the kindred 
personal qualities in the more advanced industrial communities.* 
Absence of a centralized coercive rule, implying as it does feeble 
political restraints exercised, by the society over its units, is accompanied 
by.a strong sense of individual freedom, and a determination’ to main- 
tain it. The amiable Bodo and Dhimáls, as we have seen, resist “ in- 
junctions injudiciously urged with dogged obstinacy.” ! The peaceful 
Lepchas “ undergo great privations rather than submit to oppression or 
injustice.” ? The “ simple-minded Santél” has a “ strong natural sense of 
justice, and should any attempt be made to coerce him, he "flies the 
country.” >? And so of a tribe not before mentioned, ‘the Jakuns of the 
South Malayan ‘Peninsula, who, described as “entirely inoffensive,” 
personally brave but peaceful, and as under no control but that of 
popularly appointed heads who settle their disputes, are ‘also described. 
as “extremely proud:” the so-called pride being exemplified by th 
statement that their remarkably good qualities ‘‘ induced several pers 
to make attempts to domesticate them, but such essays have gen 
ended in the Jakuns’ disappearance on the slightest coercion.” * 
With a strong sense of their own claims, these unwarlike men disp 
unusual respect for the claims of others. This is shown in the 
place by the rarity ef personal collisions among them. Hodgson 






















own people or towards their neighbours.” * Of the peaceful tribes of 
Neilgherry Hills, Colonel Ouchterlony writes, “ drunkenness and vio 
lence are unknown amongst them.” ‘ Campbell remarks of the Lepchas, 
that “ they rarely quarrel among themselves.” 7 The Jakuns, too, “ hav 
very aeldom quarrels among themselves ;” and such disputes as arise 
settled by their popularly chosen heads “ without fighting or malice.” * | 
And similarly the Arafaras “ live in peace and brotherly lóve with one 
another.” ” Further, in the accounts of these peoples we read nothing 
about the lew talionis. In the absence of hostilities with adjacent 


the final publication of chapters, yet, as the facts ted in the m 

are such as will excite ise, or, 1 may be, doubt, I it well to here give at once the 
means of verification, 1 in Jour. Asiatic Socy., Bengal, xvii. 746. * bell in 
Jour. Fitko. , for July, 1869. ? Hunter's * Annals of Rural Bengal,” i. 200; erulle 
in Jour. As 4 Bev. P. Favre in Jour of Indian Arokipelago, hi. 268-7. ` 
H in J xvii 748. °Col. Ouchterlony, “ Memoir of Survey of the 


owr. As. bf 
N H.” p. 68 7 Campbell in Jour. Ethno. SA., for July, 1869. ® Rev. P. Favre m Jowr. 
In, Arch., 1. 268. * Earl's trans. of Kolffs “Yo of the Do: ” p. 161. 1° Campbell 
in Joxr Ethno. Socy. of July, 1860. 1! Hooker's “H yan Joune” È 175-6. 1° Hunter's 
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blood-revenge” universally recognized in° militant tribes and nations, 
Still more significantly, we find evidence of the opposite doctrine and 
practice. Says Campbell of the Lepchas— they are singularly for- 
giving of injuries... . making mutual amends and concessions,” ” 
Naturally, with respect for others’ ‘individualities thus shown, goes 
respect for their claims to property. Already, in the preliminary chapter, 
I have quoted testimonies to the great honesty of the Bodo and the 
Dhiméls, the Lepchas, the Sant&ls, the Todas, and other peoples kindred 
in their form of social life; and here I may add further ones. Of the 
Lepchas, Hooker says, “in all my dealings with these people, they 
proved scrupulously honest.” ® « Among the pure Santáls,”' writes 
Hanter, “crime and criminal officers are unknown ;” while of the Hos, 
belonging to the same group as the Santéls, Dalton says, “a reflection 
ona man’s honesty or veracity may be sufficient to send him to self- 
destruction.” 3 In like manner Shortt testifies that “the Todas, as 
a body, have never been convicted of heinous crimes of any kind ;” 
and concerning other peaceful tribes of tho Shervaroy Hills, he states 
that “crime of a serious nature is unknown amongst them.” * Again, 
of the Jakuns we read that “they are never known to steal anything, not 
even the most insignificant trifle.’ And so of certain natives of M alacca, 
who “are naturally of a commercial turn,” Jukes writes— no part of 
Ə world is freer from crime than the district of Malacca :” “a few 
tty cases of assault, or of disputes about property. . . . are all that 
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Thus free from the coercive rule which warlike activities necessitate, 
without that sentiment which makes the needfal subordination 
ible—thus maintaining their own claims while respecting the like 

ims of others—thus devoid of the vengeful feelings which aggressions 

thout and within the tribe generate; these peoples, instead of the 
oodthirstiness, the cruelty, the selfish trampling upon inferiors, 
aracterixing militant tribes and societies, display, in unusual degrees, 

e humane sentiments. Insisting on their amiable qualities, Hodgson 

escribes the Bodo and the Dhimáls as being “ almost entirely free from 

uch as are unamiable,”# Remarking that, “while courteous and 
hospitable, he is firm and free from cringing,” Hunter tells us of 
the Santél that he thinks “ uncharitable men” will suffer after death.” 

Saying that the Lepchas are “ever foremost in the forest or on the 

bleak mountain, and ‘ever ready to help, to carry, to encamp, collect, or 

cook,” Hooker addu, “ they cheer on the traveller by their unostenta- 
tious zeal in his service ;” and he also adds that “ a present is divided 


“Annals of È. B,” i 217. B Delton’s “ Des. Ethnol.,” p. 206. 34 Shortt’s “Hull of 
5. 8. India,” pt. L 9. 18 Ditto, pt. 7-8. 1° Favre in Jour. In. Arch, ii. 206° 17 Juku 
‘Voyage of S. Fly,” i. 218-20, 18 Hodgson in Jowr. Aa 4 Iviu 745. 2 Hunter 
“Ann. of R. B,” i. 209-10. ™ Hooker's “Hım. Jour., ” i 175-6; 80. 3%! Favre in Jour. 
In. Arch., ti. “Harl's “ Kolf,” 164. = Hooker's" Him. Jour.,” i 134. H Hunter's 
“Ann. of R. B.,” 208. ™ Hodgson in Jour. As. Socy., xvii. 708, “ Hunter's ‘Ann. 
of R. B,” i 217. 7 Hodgson's “Essays,” i. 150. 7 Jowr. Eth, Socy., viL 241. 
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equally among many, without: a syllable of discontent or ‘grudging ‘look 
or word.”® Of the Jakuns, too, Favre tells us that “ they are generally 
kind, affable, inclined to gratitude and to beneficence ;” their tendency 


‘of Orang Tua, The people chose the elder of the two, which greatly afflicted the 
other, but he soon afterwards expressed himself satisfied ‘with the choice the 
people had made, and said to M. Bik, who had been'sent there on a commission, 
t t reason have I to grieve? “Whether I am Orang Tua or not, I still have it 
in my, power to assist my fellow villagera’ Several old men agreed to’ this, 
apparently to comfort him. Thus the only use they make of their riches is to 
employ it in settling differences.” ™ 

With these superiorities of the social relations in permanently peace- 

. ful. tribes, go superiorities of their domestic relations. , As I ‘have 
before pointed out, while the status of women is habitually very low in 
tribes given to war and in. more advanced: militant, societies, ‘it is 
habitually very high in these primitive peaceful societies. The Bod 
and the Dhiméls, the Kocch, the Santéls, the Lepchas, are monogamic 
as were also the Pueblos; and along with their monogamy habitual 
goes a superior sexual morality. Of the Lepchas Hooker says—‘“t 
females are generally chaste, and the marriage tie is strictly kept. 
Among the Santéls “ unchastity is almost unknown,” and, “ divo 
rare.” ™ By the Bodo and the Dhimáls “ polygamy, concubinage; 

adultery are not tolerated:” “ chastity is prized in man and wom 
married and unmarried.” * Farther it is to be noted that, among 

. peoples, the behaviour „to women is extremely good. “The San 
treats the female members of his family with respect ; ” 3 the Bodo 
the Dhiméls “treat their wives and daughters with confidence 
kindness : they are free from all out-door work whatever.” ” Ande 
among the’ Todas, low as are the forms of their sexual relations, “ 
wives are treated by their husbands with marked respect and attention.” 
Moreover, we are told concerning sundry of these unwarlike people 
that the status of children is also high; and there is none of that 
distinction of treatment between boys and girls which characterizes 
militant tribes.* ee $ ' po 5 




















© $ In a “Symposium” published ‘in the Ninsicnih Centery for April and May, 1877, 
was discussed “‘ o influence upon morality of a decline in questa 


gious belief’ the on 
eventually raised bamg whether can exist with Not much diff 
in answering this i ‘will be felt by those who, from the conduct of these rude tribes, 
turn to that of E during the Obristian era, with its innumerable an immeasurable 
ublio and pri cody aggressivo wars, ita, ceaseless family vendettes, ite 


private , its bl ita, oe 
. dit barons and fighting bishops, its massacres, politioal and ions, its torturings and 
“burnings, its all- crime from the assassinations of and by kings downto the yings 
and thefts of slaves and seris N do the contrasts between our own conduct at 
the present time and. the conduct of there so-called savages leave us in doubt concerning 
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Of course on turning to civilized peoples to observe the form of indi- 
vidual character which accompanies the industrial form of society, we 
encounter the difficulty that the personal traits proper to industrialism 
are, like the social traits, mingled with those proper to militancy. It is 
manifestly thus with ourselves. A nation which, besides its . occasional 
serious wars, is continually carrying on small wars with uncivilized 
tribes—a nation which is mainly ruled ‘in Parliament and through the 
press by men whose school-discipline led them during six days in the 


of frandulent bankruptcies, &o., which, in our journals, accom advertisements of 
sermons and reports of religious meetings, we learn that the “amable” Bodo and DhimAls, 
who are so “ honest and trothful,” “have no word for Gody: for zoul, for hearen, for hell” 
(though they have snoestor-worahip and some derivative iofs}, we find ourselves unable 

recognize the alleged connection. If, side by side with narratives of bank railway 
jobbings, turf chicaneries, &o., among people who are anxious that the House of 


should preserve its theism untainted, we descriptions of the ‘‘ fascinati ’ Lepohas, 
who are so ‘ wonderfully honest,” but who “ profess no religion, though acknowledging the 
existence of good and bad spirita” (to the latter af whom only they any attention), we 
do not see Spt a ae ee and the dogma which our theolo i thine 
eA gli tl aac it be na 
Wl, who * never thinks of maki money by a ,” and Heat amed if payment 
isp upon him” for food ; but iam eea si t ‘‘of a supreme 
an beneficent God the Santé] has no conception.” Admission of the doctrine that ri 
conduct depends on theological conviction becomes difficult on reading that the Ved 
who are “‘almost devoid of any sentiment of religion” and have no ides “ of a Supreme 
Being,” nevertheless ‘think it perfectly inoonoaivable that any person should ever take 
hat which does not belong to him, or strike hus fellow, or say an that is untrue.” 







y f ving of injuries,” the amumed relation between humamty and theism 
anything but congruous with the evidence. If with the ambitions of our churoh- 


y gratify 
well,” we compare the ambitions of the Arafuras, among whom wealth is desired that 
m possessor may pay the debts of men and settle differences ; we are obliged to 
eject the assumption that “brotherly love” can exist only as a consequence of divine 
Arafuras 


of the creation of the world. They only answered, 
and therefore do not know who has done i 


ed, theory 
is almost nothing and practice is almost everything. No matter how high their nomi 
get “scientific frontiers” and the like, 
have among their members many who“ annex” others’ goods for their own convenience: ead 


go 

een to another. Conversely, as these uncultivated tribes prore, no matter how devoid 
ey are of raligious beliefs, those who, generation after goneration remaining unmolested, 
i no injuries upon others, hare their altruistio sentıments fostered by the sympathetic 

of & pesoeful daily life, and displa the resulting virtues. e need i 

posible te join injustice and bratality abroad mith. ustige and humanity 
What a pity these Heathens cannot be induoed to missionaries among tho 

eae : 
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week to take Achilles for thefr hero; and on the seventh to admire 
Christ—a ‘nation which at its public dinners habitually toasts its army 
and navy before toasting its legislative bodies ; has not so far emerged 
out of militancy that we can expect either the institutions or the per- 
sonal characters proper to industrialism to'be shown with clearness. In 
independence, in honesty, in truthfulness, in humanity, its citizens are 
not likely to be.the equals of the uncultured but peaceful peoples 
above described. All we may anticipate is an approach to these moral 
characteristics appropriate to a state undisturbed by international hos- 
tilities ; and this we find. 

In the first place, with progress of the régime of contract has come 
growth of independence. Daily exchange of services under agreement, 
involving’ at once the maintenance of personal claims and respect for 
the claims of others, has fostered a normal self-assertion and consequent 
resistance ‘to unauthorized power. The facts that the word “ inde- 
pendence” in its modern sense was not in use among us before the 
middle of the last century, and that on the Continent independence is , 
leas markedly displayed, suggest the connection between this trait and a 
developing industrialism. The trait is shown in the multitudinousness 
of religious sects, in the divisions of political parties, and, in minor ways, 
by the absence of those “ schools” in art, philosophy, &e., which, among 

continental peoples, are formed by the submission of disciples to 

adopted master. That in England men show, more than elsewhere, 
jealousy of dictation and a determination to act as they think fit, 
not, I think, be disputed. l 

The diminished subordination to authority,. which is the obv 

of this independence, of course implies. decrease of loyalty. Wors 
_of the monarch, at no time with us reaching to the height it did 

France early in the last century, or in Russia down-to recent: ti 

has now changed into a respect depending very much on the mo: 

personal character. Our days witness no such extreme servilities 

expreasion as were used by ecclesiastics in the dedication of the Bib 

to King James, nor any such exaggerated adulations as those ad 
_ to George III. by the House of Lords. The doctrine of ‘divine right 
has long since died away: belief in an indwelling supernatural power 
(implied by the touching for king’s evil, &c.) is named as a curiosity of 
the past; and the monarchical institution has come to be defended on 
grounds of expediency. So -great has been the decrease of this senti- 
ment which, ttnder the militant régime, attaches subject to ruler, that 
néwia-days the conviction commonly expressed is that, should the 
throne be occupied by a Charles IL or a George IV., there would probably 
result a republic. And this change of feeling is shown in the attitude 
towards the Government as a whole. For not onjy are there many 
- who dispute the authority of the State: in respect ‘of sundry matters 
besides religious beliefs, but there are some who passively resist what 
they consider unjust exercises of its authority, and pay fines or go to. ' 
prison rather than submit. f 
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As this last fact implies, along with*decrease of loyalty has gone 
decrease of faith, not in monarchs only but in governments. Such 
belief in royal omnipotence as existed in ancient Egypt, where the 
power of the ruler was supposed to extend to the other world, as it is 
even now supposed to doin China, has had no parallel in the West ; but 
still, among European peoples in past times, that confidence in the 
soldier-king essential to the militant type, displayed itself among other 
ways in exaggerated conceptions of his ability to cure evils, achieve 
benefits, and arrange things as he willed. If we compare present 
opinion among ourselves with opinion in early days, we find a decline in 
these credulous expectations. Though, during the late retrograde 
movement towards militancy, State-power has been invoked for various 
ends, and faith in it has increased; yet, up to the commencement of 
this reaction, a great change had taken place in the other direction. 
After the repudiation of a State-enforced creed, there came a denial of the 
State’s capacity for determining religious truth, and a growing move- 
ment to relieve it from the function of religious teaching, held to be 
alike needless and injurious. Long ago it had ceased to be thought 
that Government could do any good by regulating people’s food, cloth- 
ing, end domestic habits; and over the multitudinous processes carried 
n by producers and distributors, constituting immensely the larger 

of our social activities, we no longer believe that legislative dicta- 
n is beneficial. Moreover, every newspaper, by its criticisms on the 
of Ministers and the conduct of the House of Commons, betrays the 
inished faith of citizens in their rulers. Nor is it only by contrasts 
een past and present among ourselves that we are shown this trait 
more developed industrial state. It is shown by kindred contrasts 
ween opinion here and opinion abroad. The speculations of social 
rmers in France and in Germany prove that the hope for benefits 

achieved by State-agency, is far higher with them than with us. 

Along with decrease of loyalty and concomitant decrease of faith in 
e powers of governments, has gone decrease of patriotism—patriotism, 
tis, under its original form. To fight “ for king and country” is an 
bition which now-a-days occupies but a small space in men’s minds ; 
and though there is among us a majority whose sentiment is repre- 
sented by the exclamation—“ Our country, might or wrong!” yet there 
are large numbers whose desire for human welfare at large so far 
overrides their desire for national prestige, that they object to sacrificing 
the first to the last. The spirit of self-criticism, whith. in sundry 
respects leads us to make unfavourable comparisons between oursdivts 
and continental nations, leads us more than heretofore to „blame our- 
selves for wrong conduct to other peoples. The denunciations uttered 
by many on our dealings with the Afghans, the Zulus, and the Boers, 
show that there is a large amount of the feeling reprobated by the 
“ Jingo” class as’ unpatriotic, . 

That adaptation of individual nature to social needs, which, in the 
militant state, makes men glory in war and despise peaceful pursuits, has 
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partially brought about among us a convérse adjustment of the sènti Y 
ments. .The occupation of the soldier has ceased to be so much’ 
honoured, and that of the civilian is more honoured: During the forty” 
years’ peace, the popular sentiment became such that’ “ soldiering”? was” . 
spoken of contemptuously ; and those who enlisted, habitually the idle: 
and the dissolute, were commonly regarded as having completed their’ 
disgrace. ` Similarly in America before the late civil war, such- small ' 
military gatherings and exercises as from time to time occurred excited 
general ridicule. Meanwhile we see that ‘labours, bodily and mental, ` 
useful to self-and others, haye come to be not only honourable but in 2° 
considerable degree imperative. In America the adverse comments on’ 
one. who does nothing, almost forca him into some active pursuit; and - 
among ourselves the respect for industrial life has become such that men 
of high rank put their sons into business. í P 
‘While, as we saw, the compulsory cooperation proper to militancy“ 
forbids, or. greatly disconrages, individual initiative, the voluntary co- 
operation which distinguishes industrialism gives free scope to individual ` 
initiative, and develops it by letting enterprise bring ite normal advan-~ 
tages.. Those who are successfully original in idea and act, prospering 
and multiplying in greater degrees than others, produce, in course of 
time, a general type of nature ready to undertake new things. The 
speculative tendencies of English and American ‘capitalists; and th 
` extent to which larga undertakings, both at home and abroad, are carri 
` ont-by:them, sufficiently indicate this trait of character. Though, ‘alon 
with considerable qualification of militancy by industrialism on the Co 
tinent, there has occurred there, too, an extension of private enterpris 
yet the fact that while many towns in France and Germany have - 
supplied with gas and water by English companies, there is in Englan 
but little of kindred achievement by foreign companies, shows that amo 
the more industrially-modified English, individual initiative is* mo! 
decided. . f 
There is evidence that the decline of international hostilities, ac¢ora 
panying, as'it does, the decline of hostilities between ‘families and b 
tween individuals, is followed by a weakening of ‘revengeful sentiments. 
This is implied by the fact that in our country the more serious of theré 
private. wars.early ceased, leaving only the less serious in the form of 
duels, which also have at length ceased: their cessation coinciding with | 
the recent great development of industrial life—a fuct'with which may 
be-joined:the fact that in the more militant societies, France and Ger- 
may, they have not ceased. So much among ourselves has the authority 
. of the lex talionis waned, that a man whose actions are known to bé 
prompted by the wish for vengeance on one who has injured him, is 
reprobated rather than applauded. i l 5 eae 
With decrease of the aggressiveness shown in acts of violence and 
consequent acts of retaliation, has gone decrease’ of the aggressivences 
_ © shown in criminal acts at large. That this change has been“a coùcomi- 
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tant of the change from a more militant to a more industrial state, 
cannot be doubted by one who studies the history of crime in England. 
Says Mr..Pike, in his work on that subject, “the close connection 
between the. military spirit and those actions which are now legally 
defined to be crimes has been pointed out, again and again, in the 
course of this history.” If we compare a past age in which the effects 
of hostile activities had been less qualified by the effects of peaceful 
activities than they have been in our own age, we see a marked contrast in 
respect of the numbers and kinds of offences against person and property. 
We have no longer any English buccaneers; wreckers have ceased to 
be heard of; and travellers do not now prepare themselves to meet 
highwaymen. Moreover, that flagitiousness of the governing agencies 
themselves, which was shown by the venality of Ministers and members 
of Parliament, and by the corrupt administration of justice, has dis- 
appeared. With decreasing amount of crime has come increasing 
reprobation of crime. Biographies of pirate captains, suffused with 
admiration of their courage, no longer find a place in our literature ; 
and the sneaking kindness for “gentlemen of the road” is, in our 
days, but rarely displayed. Many as are the transgressions which our 
journals report, they have greatly diminished; and though in trading 
actions there is much dishonesty (chiefly of the indirect sort), it 
eeds but to read Defoe’s “ English Tradesman” to see how marked has 
een the improvement since his time. Nor must we forget that the 
ge of character which has brought a decrease of unjust actions has 
ught an increase of beneficent actions; as seen. in paying for slave 
cipation, in nursing the wounded soldiers of our fighting neigh- 
, in philanthropic efforts of countless kinds. 
with the militant type, then, so with the industrial type, three 
of evidence converge to show us its essential nature. Let us set 
briefly the several results, that we may observe the correspondences 
ong them. 
On considering what must be the traits of a society organized exclu- 
yely for carrying on internal activities, so as most efficiently to subserve 
e lives of citizens, we find them to be these. A corporate action 
subordinating individual actions, by uniting them in joint effort, is no 
longer requisite. Contrariwise, such corporate action as remains has 
for its end to guard individual actions against all interferences not 
necessarily entailed,by mutual limitation: the type of society in which 
this function is best discharged being that which must survive, since it 
ia that of which the members will most prosper. Excluding, ag the 
requirements of the industrial type do, a-despotic controlling agency, 
they imply, as the only congruous agency for achieving such corporate 
action as is needed, one formed of representatives who serve to express 
the aggrogate will. The function of this controlling agency, generally 
defined as that of administering justice, is more specially defined as that 
of seeing that each citjzen gains neither more nor less of benefit than his 
e 
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activities normally hiies. ang there`is thus excluded all public action 
involving any artificial distribution of benefits. The régime: of status 
proper to militancy having disappeared, the régime of contract which 
replaces it has to be universally enforced ; and this negatives interferences 
between efforts and results by arbitrary apportionment. Otherwise 
regarded, the industrial type is distinguished from the militant type as 
being not both positively - regulative and negatively regulative, but as 
being negatively regulative only. With this restricted sphere for cor- 
porate action comes an increased sphere for individual action; and from 
- that voluntary cooperation which is the fundamental principle of the 
type, arise multitudinous private combinations, akin in their structures 
to the public combination of the society which includes them. Indirectly 
it results that a society of the -industrial type is distinguished by 
“plasticity; and also that it tends to lose its economic autonomy, and 
to coalesce with adjacent societies. ' 
The question next considered was, whether these traits of tigi in- 
dustrial type as arrived at by deduction are inductively verified ; and 
we found that in actual societies they are visible more or less clearly 
in proportion as industrialism is more or leas developed. Glancing at 
those amall groups of uncultured people who, wholly unwarlike, display 
the industrial type in its rudimentary form, we went on to compare 
structures of European nations at large in early days of chronic militancy 
with their structures in modern days characterised by progressing 
dustrialiam ; and we saw the differences to be of the kind impli 
We next compared two of these societies, France and England, whi 
were once in kindred states, but of which the one has had its ind 
life much more repressed by its militant life than the other; an 
became manifest that the contrasts which, age after age, arose betw 
their institutions, were such as answer to the hypothesis. 
' Limiting ourselves to England itself, and first noting how recession 
such traits of the: industrial type as had shown themselves, o 
during a long war-period, we observed how, during the subsequent | 
peace beginning in 1816, there were numerous and decided approac 


















We then inquired what type of individual nature accompanies the 
industrial type of society; with a view of seeing whether, from ‘the 
character of the unit as well as from the character of the aggregate, 
confirmation is to be derived. Certain uncultured peoples, whose lives 
are > passed in peaceful occupations, proved to_be 'distinguiahed by inde- 
pemdénce, resistance to coercion, honesty, trúthfulnees, forgivingness, 
kindness. On contrasting the characters of our ancestors during more 
warlike periods with our own characters, we see that, with an increasing 
ratio of industrialism to militancy, have come a rising independence, 'a 
less-marked loyalty, a smaller faith in governments, and a more qualified 
patriotism; and while, by enterprising action, by dimimished faith in 
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authority, by resistance to irresponsible power, there has been shown a 
strengthening assertion of individuality, there has accompanied it a 
growing regard for the individualities of others, as implied by the 
diminution of aggressions upon them and the multiplication of efforts 
for their welfare, : 
To prevent misapprehension, it seems needful, before. closing, to 
explain that’ these traits are to be regarded less as the immediate 
results of industrialiam than as the remote results of non-militancy. 
Jt is not so much that a social life passed in peaceful occupations is 
positively moralizing, as that a social life occupied in war is positively 
demoralizing. Sacrifice of others to self is in the one incidental only ; 
while in the other it is necessary. Such aggressive egoism as accom- 
panies the industrial life is extrinsic; whereas the aggressive egoism of 
the militant life is intrinsic. Though very generally unsympathetic, 
the exchange of services under agreement is now, to a considerable 
extent, and may be wholly, carried on with a due regard to the claims 
of others—may be constantly accompanied by a sense of benefit given 
as well as benefit received ; but the slaying of antagonists, the burning 
of their houses, the appropriation of their territory, dannot but be 
accompanied by vivid consciousness of injury done’them, and a conse- 
quent brutalizing effect on the feelings—an effect wrought, not on 
oldiers only, but on those who employ them and contemplate their 
eeds with pleasure. This last form of social life, therefore, inevitably 
eadens -the sympathies and generates a state of mind which prompts 
imes of trespass; while the first form, allowing the sympathies free 
y, if it does not directly exercise them, favours the growth of 
istic sentiments and the resulting virtues. 
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„À CAREFUL ‘comparison of myths clearly proves that, among some 
A of the Teutonic tribes, there once was, as among other nations, 
a doctrine of the rise and origin of the surface of the earth—nay, of 
the origin of life in general—from Water, and from the germs contain 
in water, Es 

` After a cruder fetish worship among primitive races, usually a high 
worship of Nature’ follows, whose founders had obtained some kno 
_ ledge or dim foreboding—however insufficient; paltry, and vagu 
the forces that are active in the Universe. Out of this partial insig 
into the physical forces working around us, there arises the influence. 
a narrow circle of “ wise men ” who, however, soon consider it ad 
tageous to themselves to conceal, as an esoteric science, that which 
have learnt or discovered. They then give to the mass of the peop 
only poetical tales which hide knowledge under imagery. In course o 
time this tale-treasure becomes altogether dissevered from the domai 
of scientific investigation into the doings of Nature. An unbridl 
imagination adds more and more grotesque productions of fancy to the 
poetised scientific or philosophical lore, until the original meaning of 
the myth is utterly lost. Meanwhile, the “ wise men” become changed 
into scheming hierarchs who’ impose spiritual and mental: fetters upon 
the multitude, from which they themselves keep free. : 

Upon the whole, the Germanic tribes had no elaborate priestly insti- 
tutions. Inthe North it was mostly the father of the family who pre- 
sided over the religious rites of his sib, or of his kith and kin. The 
inquiry into the content both of the Vanic and the Asic systems of ' 
faith does not, therefore, fill us with the aversion to priestly tyranny 
and obscurantism which we'experience when dealing with some of the 
hierarchic, systems among other ancient nations. No hemlock was. 
e ~ 
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forced upon the Teutonic disbeliever; yo stake raised for the heretic 
from the Asa faith. Through the sagas we learn that many a doughty 
warrior had fallen away from the established creed, only trusting to his 
own strength, and not invoking Thor, Odin, or Freyr. But no persecn- 
tion lay in wait for him on that account. 

Before speaking of the remnants of the Vana religion on German 
ground, let us now first take a glance at the indications contained on 
that subject in‘the Northern Scriptures. 

Like the Himdoo of old, the Vana- sata ipihe section of the 
Teutonic race adored the fertilizing waters which come down from the 
great Ether Ocean of the Sky, as well as the rippling brooks and rivers 
and the tumultuous waves which traverse and surround the earth. It 
sounds like the distant echo of Himalayan recollections of an Aryan 
tribe when, in the first Eddic lay of Helgi the Hunding-Slayer, we 
read that— 


It was in days of yore, when eagles sang, 
Holy Waters ran from the A y Hills, 
That to Helg, tho t of heart, 
Borghild gave birth in Bralund. 















In the same song we meet with Oegir’s (the sea-god’s) “ terrible 
daughter who the chieftains’ ships would o’erwhelm ;” together with 
Ran, the destroying sea-goddess and wife of Oegir. The ships them- 
selves are in the skald’s language represented as prancing steeds. The 
tumultuous wave is personified under the image of “ Kolga’s sister,” one 
f the daughters of those Titanic rulers of the deep. Ocgir and Ran, 
ud their race, do not, however, form part of the Vana circle: they are 
Thursar or Giant origin—that is, they are personifications of the 
tutored elementary forces. The name of Oegir signifies “ Terror.” 
is cognomen Hler, and some myths connected with him, show him 
have been a Ruler of Death and of the Nether World; which is 
the more easily to be understood when we remember that one 
the oldest Aryan words for sea (mare; German, Meer; Old Eng- 
h, mere) means Death or Destruction.* Ran’s name denotes the 
bbing Goddess. As the receiver of the drowned, she becomes a 
tanic reflex or counterpart of Hel, the Mistress of the Nether 
orld. 

So much for these elementary Giant figures of the Sea. 


Il. 


A sweeter, winsome character belongs to those water-deities whom | 
we know, from the Edda, to have been of the Vaenir race. . They 
are Niörd, the Nereus of the North, whose very name reminds us 
of the Greek sea-gad; his son Freyr, the German Fro—a God of 
Peace, Fertility, and Love; and Nidrd’s daughter Freyja, the Teutonic 

* Sanskrit and Zend, mara == death ; Persian, merx — desert. The Latin mora, the Old 


Norse mordh, German Mord, English murder are considered to be of the same 


m “ destruction.” Compare ‘‘ The AL of the Sea and The River of Death,” by 


O. F. Keary, in the Conrmwronary Review for October, 1879. e 
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Venus. Nidrd was the kindly ruler of the navigable sea, a fisher- 
man’s god and a benevolent deity who conferred riches upon those 
-that appealed to him. And it is: remarkable that the riches he can 
confer are of a double kind—namely, landed property as’ well as 
movables.* This detail at once brings out the character of the Vaenir 
as protectors of Agriculture, as deities of an intermediate realm in 
which Water and Land touch each other. Curiously enough, the 
Hindoo also had the idea of “ the sea. containing all kinds of riches.” t 
No doubt we have here the lingering echo of an ancient cosmogony 
which looks upon water as the point of departure of all things, 

Niérd, who in sailor’s fashion, true to the Aphrodisian nature ‘of 
water-derties, was a much-married god, had most probably for his first 
consort Nerthus (formerly misread Hertha), that German goddess of 
whom Tacitust reports that she was worshipped in common, on an 
island of the sea, by the Reudignians, the Aviones, the Angles, the 
Varins (Warings ?), the Eudosés, the Suardones (Swordmen ?), and the 
Nuithons—German, tribes from whom, we may say, the English people 
` have sprung in the main. ; 

Etymologically the names of Nidrd and Nerthus§ perhaps point to 
the nourishing character of both water and earth. To join Water and 
Land in a marital union of deities, is certainly a suggestive and likely 
idea from the point of view of the philosophical meaning of'a Nature 
worship myth. Poseidon, too, was once joined to Demeter, who 
name signifies the Mother Earth; and his stormy or violent lave- 
also was: of a passing kind, even as‘the union between Nidrd 
Nerthus must have been. It is as if the fertilizing contact of 
water with the land, and the foam spurting up.to the shore; 
been condensed, in the Germanic as in the Hellenic myth, inte ‘di 
figures. a l. ) 

The great sanctuary of Nerthus was in all likelihood in the p 
German island of Rügen, which has its name from the Rugians, 
eminently Vana-worshipping tribe. > a 



















“On an island of the sea’—Tacitus sayal|—‘‘ there is a sacred grove, and 
it there stands a chariot, covered. with a cloth. Only the priet is allowed 
touch it; he perceives when the Goddess dwells in her fane, and he conduc 
her, fall of devotion, on her chariot which is drawn by heifers. Then begins 
a period of joyousness and festivity, wherever the Goddess condescends to make 
her entry and to reside. Nobody then goes ta war; no man takes up arms; 


» 7 28. i . 
a ai eaee and Marshman’s translation of the Ramfyana, L, 4, p. 82. 
eel 40 :— “ i 


3 40: - +. . in commune Nerthum, id est: Terram Matrem, colunt.” 
§ Quitemann (‘' Die heidnische Reli der Baiwaren’’) looks upon Nerthus as idemtical 
with the Northern Jord, with whom Odin procreated , and who appears as & “Saxon 


dess under the name of Hera. He points out that ero, in the Wessobrunn Prayer, means 
ò Earth. Tf this derivation is correct, the “N” sound in Nidrd and Necthus, as well as 
in the Nikudr, Neck, N and Nix names, would seam to me to indicate Water ; sothat 
Niord (N-Jérd) and Nerthus (N-Jerthus) iene perhaps be word-forms already ground 
dorh by loni per. whioh Waber and Earth _be oombmed, . 
I Germ, 40. $ - 
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every sword is hidden. That is the only iy Sge ia peace and quietness are 
known and esteemed, until the priest bri the Goddess, who has been 
satiated of the communication with ae to her sanctuary. There the chariot 
and the garment and, if you can believe it, the Goddess herself are bathed in a 
secluded lake. The slaves who have served on the occasion are at once 
swallowed by the lake. A secret awe and a holy darkness surrounds that which, 
if once it is seen, entails death upon the beholder.” 


An Eleusinian mystery thus enveloped that German Mother Earth 
whose sanctuary was in an ocean island, and who herself, as well as her 
chariot, was bathed in the sea, by way of religious ceremony. Her cow- 
drawn car reminds us of the original meaning of the name of the older 
Greek Earth-Goddess Gaia (Cow), whose name has close affinity with the 
German word Gau (in Franconian dialect, Gai), meaning country- 
district, or land. The land, the earth, like the cloud of Heaven, 
was to primitive races the nourishing Cow. Cow images and symbols, 
therefore, abound everywhere in early times ; of which Dr. Schliemann’s 
extraordinary discoveries are among the most striking proofs. 

The mystery surrounding the Nerthus cult, the joyful mirth which 

accompanied its great annual festival, indicate an Aphroditean connection 
which clearly comes out in Nidrd’s offspring. Freyr and Freyja were 
eities representing Fertility and Love. There is, to my knowledge, in 
ə mythology of nations, no more impressive, but at the same time no 
ore wildly passion-torn poem, representing divine amorous adventure, 
the Eddie Song of Skirnir’s Journey, in which Gerda, herself 
arently a virgin Farth-Goddess, is wooed by the God of Love, Freyr. 
y are to meet after nine nights (evidently the nine wintry months of 
North, during which the earth is frost-bound), when she will receive 
sunny-faced Freyr on a secluded forest-path. He scarcely can 
k the length of this delay. “Often,” he says, “a month to me 
seemed less than half a night of longing.” 
ndoubtedly, the difficulties which the Vana God has to overcome in 
to Gerda, are symbolical of the long “love’s labour ” which the 
r Cloud-, Water-, and Solar World has to use in order to penetrate 
d to fertilize the beuumbed or obstinate soil of the earth. 
e German Nerthus cult must have had its centre in theBaltic, in the 
e way that Heligoland, the Holy Island in the Garman Ocean, was the 
sanctuary of Forseti, or Fossite, the Teutonic God of Justice, whose 
name signifies the Fore-sitter, or presiding judge. Now, in Riigen—so 
it is reported in Grimm’s Folk Tales—a lake exists, called the Black Lake, 
or the Burg See, Castle Lake. Near it is a mighty earth wall. 
Within this wall—the tale goes—in olden times the Devil’ was 
worshipped ; and for his service a Virgin was kept. When he was 
weary of the Virgin, the priests led her to the Black Lake, and drowned 
her. 

Clearly, this is the later Christianized echo of the old heathen worship 
recorded by Tacitus. 
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The Baltic shores, where the worship of Nerthus was prominent, were 
originally inhabited by Suevian tribes who -only later wandered south- ' 
wards, giving Swabia its present name. Ptolemaeus still calls the Baltic 
the Suevian Sea. Now it is certainly remarkable, and apparent from 
various vestiges, that both the Swabians and their neighbours the Bavarians 
—among which latter there is a strong admixture of those Rugians who 
gave Rügen its name—must have been among the most persistent Vana 
worshippers. In Swabian folk-lore we meet with the Wild Huntsman, 
who.replaced Odin, under the name of Neck ; which i is a Nix or Water- 
God’s name. This Neck has a stallion that “has been fetched ‘from 
the . sea:?” an extraordinary idea for an inland-dwelling people, and 
only explainable from the water worship to which the Swabians were 
once devoted, when inhabiting the shores of the Baltic. ‘On their part, 
‘the Bavarians, in their folk tales, speak to this day of a sea-old woman 
. (meer-altes Weibletn), or woman coéval with the sea, who on a two- 
wheeled chariot every year drives through the lands. After her 
procession is over, the chariot, it is said, is fastened in the lake 
with a golden chain. 

_. How very much, again, like the report of Tacitus! 

. Of a section of the Suevians the same Roman writer relates in a 
somewhat obscure manner, that they sacrifice to Isis, whose symbo 
was a liburna, or light boat. The boat often occurs as an Aphroditea 
isymbol, which would fit in with the, Nerthus cult. Of the Danubia 
‘Swabians a later record says that they were special worshippers 
“ Inis,” the Egyptian Mother Earth to whom cows were sacred. 
too, can only mean that they worshipped, as their chief godd 
divine being which, in Roman opinion, had many points of contact 
Isis ; and this is, no doubt, true of Nerthus. 

Remarkably enough, a Bavarian chronicler of the fifteenth-cen 
speaks of a mythical personage, “ Frau Eisen ”—who is also menti 
.by Fischart, the great German humorist of the sixteenth-century: 
in. whom we seem to recognise an ancient Germanic deity whose 
could’ easily be converted, by an insufficiently informed Roman wr. 
into “ Isis.” This is all the more probable because a “ Fisherman Is 
also. occurs in old German tales. Of Frau Eisen the tale went 
after the death of her father, she came to King Schwab (Sue 
_ Swabian), teaching him many kinds of arts, chiefly the 
occupations, such as the sowing and grinding of corn, baking, spinning, 
sewing and weaving; and that, therefore, she was held by the people to 
be.a:holy woman. “ Everything,” says Simrock, “points to the 
:worship of a maternal goddess who, whilst favouring agriculture end 

„navigation, and being a protector of Love and Marriage, was apt to 
teach alsg the occupations of peace.” SIA 

. Thus the so-called Isis of the Suevians, who came to King Schwab 
‘as Frau Eisen, may well “have been, under anothet. pame, the Vana 
, Goddess whom the Baltic Suevians once adored; whose consort was the 
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fisherman’s god Niörd ; and in whose dawghter, Freia, all the qualities 
attributed to her exactly recur. 


TI. 


Among the Vana worshippers, the marriage between brother and 
sister was once allowed—a custom which the adherents of the Asa 
creed spurned. It was with a great deal of trouble that this reprelicn- 
sible habit, which turns up in classic mythology and among many — 
primitive races, was got rid of among the heathen Bavarians. Eccle- 
siastical history of the time of Pope Gregory II. furnishes evidence of 
the difficulties that had to be overcome; so deeply rooted was the 
popular view among that particular tribe. 

This custom of marriage between the nearest blood relatives scems to 

me in itself a proof of the higher age of the Vana creed, aa comparcd 
with the Asa religion. And as old systems of faith die hard, we find 
that in Sweden, long after Odin had “ thrown his spear over all the 
people ”*—that is, accomplished the triamph of his own doctrines over 
the Vana religion—Vana worship nevertheless still remained in much 
force. Hence we can understand that the marriage between brother 
and sister was not easy to eradicate among the Bavarians, who in a 
considerable degree had sprung from Herulian, Rugidn, Gothic tribes 
hat once dwelt on the southern and northern shores of the Baltic. 
own to the eighth century that Vanic custom practically lingered 
ong the Bavarians. But it does not appear among any other 
man tribes. 
f names of persons and places, in connection with this older creed, 
itzmann has collected a considerable number. If Asmund, Aslaug, 
ald, &c., point to the Asa religion—even as’ Christian, Christopher, 
tlieb have reference to the Christian creed—the Vana religion, in 
same way, comes up in the old German male names Wanilo, 
ito, Waning (exactly‘so Freyr was called in the Scandinavian 
; meaning, Vana offspring), Wanker, Wanolf, Wanperht, 
ald (bold like a Vana; for, in spite of the gentleness otherwise 
terising the Vaenir, they are called “ skilful in battle ” in the 
at), Anawan, Engilwan, Eliwan, &c. Of female names, there are 
anheid, Wanhild, Wanita, Wanpurg, &. Of names of places, 
yannenbach, Wanimstorf, Wandelhausen, Wannerstorf, Wamprechtcs- 
dorf, &c. i 

In Osnabrück, in north-western Germany, which has its name (“ Asa 
Bridge”) from the Asa gods, we come upon the designatioh “of 
February as Wannemond, Vana Month—a month of that festivity and 
joyousness which was peculiar to the Freia, Fro, and Vana worship in 
general. In the Netherlands we hear of a nocturnal Queen of Ghosts, 


Wannc-Thekla, who may have replaced Freia ; for Freia, too, was not 
= 
















* Voluapa, 28. + Ibid, 
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only a.Water, Sun, and Loye Goddess, but also a ruler of the Dead and 
a Nocturnal Rideress.* 

But the stronger traces of the Vana religion have been preserved | on 
South German (Swabian and Bavarian) soil. The tales about “ Frau 

- Wana” and the “ Katzen-Wanen” belong to this circle of myths, 
' According to the tale current in the Upper Palatinate of Bavaria, 
the Wanen are heathens hailing from a person that had beén enchanted 
by the Evil One into a Wana, or tom-cat, and propagating themselves 
by intercourse with the human race. Often, these Wanes appear in- 
cat shape. If a Wane is recognised as such, in spite of his human form, 
and addressed by his name as “ Wana,” or “ Wanalusch,” or “ Devil’s 
Wana,” he at once changes into a cat and flies for ever. In the 
‘Twelfth Nights, the Wanes hold a great mystic festival. Altogether 

` they are in close connection with the witches. It will be remembered 
that the Twelfth Nights were the time when the Vanic Freyr, or Fro, 
made his yearly procession, and when joyousness and Yule peace were 
the rule, every where. 

' Why should, however, the Wanes of the Upper Palatinate of Piu 
who are described as heathens, be converted into cats ? 

‘A team of cats drew the Vanic Freyja of the Northmen. Amo 
-the Scandinavians and among the Germans, Freyja, Freia-Holda, 
Frau Holle, makes the weather. Her brother, Freyr, “ rules over r 

and sunshine and all growth on the earth, and he is to be appeal 

` ‘for fruitfulness and peace.” t Water and light, rain and sun, are 
the auspices of the divine Vanic pair of brother and sister. 

. ancient cosmogony seeks to explain the origin of things from i 
point of view, though different cosmogonics put different’ eleme 
forces of Nature, into the foreground. Now, the conception of 
as a cat is one that may be traced back into the dimmest antiqui 

In the Egyptian Book of the Dead, which was already of i 
‘antiquity at the time of the twelfth dynasty, the Great Cat (“ 

is mentioned, which in an ancient gloss, anterior to tho twelfth 
is explained as the symbol of the Sun, or rather as the Sun-Go 
self. `“ There can be no mistake,” says M. P. Le Page Renonf, 
the identity of the animal, for the picture of it is found in num 

‘copies of the Ritual.” There was a custom among. the Egypti 
drive away the Typhon, the representative of the evil forces of Na 
for instance, the scorching wind—by means of a, rattle adorned wit 
oat’s, head. The sacredness of the cat among the dwellers near thi 

a Nile | is well known. Every museum of mummies proves it. Bubastis, 
too, the daughter of that Isis which resembled our Nerthus, was 
‘represented with a cat’s head. 
< Now, the glowing cat’s eye typified the Sun, or also the Moon. 

Tero we have the thread of poetical or mythological connection 


et 
r Da the Younger Edda and the ae Sang. 
E t“ Gylf’s Incantation,” 24. . 
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between the cat and tho solar or lunar gbddesses, and the employment 
of those symbols of beneficent orbs of heaven for driving away evil 
forces of Nature. As the sun and weather deities are often, at tho 
samo time, erotic deities, a double connection is constitnted. This ex- 
plains the German proverb, “Wer die Katzen gern hat, hut bei Weibern 
Glick,” and other sayings, referring to marriage in connection with 
cats, to whom in popular belief a great deal of amorousness is ascribed. 
Freyja’s team, in all probability, was at first composed of lynxes, 

before the cat had been introduced into the North. The lynx has his 
name from the light; his shining eye, therefore, symbolized the sun. 
The custom in northern England to destroy kittens born in May (the 
German Wonne-mond, or Love month, originally dedicated to Freia) 
because it is supposed that if they were allowed to attain cathood they 
would invariably prove “ dirty and worthless,” evidently arises from an 
ancient heathen Germanic ‘view having been converted into its very 
opposite by the introduction of Christianity. In the same way, 
Friday—Freyja’s Day—is in many parts of this country still held to 
be an unlucky, day for marriage. Yet, in some districts, Freyja’s day is 
still recognised as the best day for marriage—especially in Scotland, 
where according to the Registrar-General, nearly a half of all the 
arriages (namely, 43-3 per cent.) are celebrated on that day.* 

As far as China—consequently also among the Turanian races—vwo 
eet with the cat symbol in the sense of a weather protection. A 
den cat put on the gableend of the roof is considered to keep 
tch and to ward off unpropitious influences So did wooden horses’ 
ds—a symbol of the great weather-god Woden, or Odin—among the 
ns of old. On the homesteads of Westphalian peasants these horse 
ols may still be seen to-day. 
us there are connecting links to be found with the Bavarian tale 
Cat Wanes as far as Africa and Asiat The degeneration of the 
ian tale from the old Vana religion which once battled with the 
ligion, is apparent at a first glance. The devilled, demonialised 
Wanen arose in the same way as the hellish Wild Chace, or 
Heer, arose from the ghostly nocturnal cavalcade of Wodan, 
er of the Dead, into Walhalla. And in Austria the Wild Chace 
led by Wot or Wode; in Holstein, Mecklenburg, and Pome- 
by Wod; in Sweden by Oden |! 
“R of the Registrar : -General, accompanying the Census returns for 1871. 
+ “ Folk-lore of China,” by N. B. Dennys. 

t In reply to my question as to whether vana, in the sense of “water,” is to bo foubd ia 
Finnio, Chm 


ese, or other so-called Turanian | Mr. Louis Podhorexky, tho Magyar 
linguist, and correspon member of the Hungaran Academy author of the “ E 















gischos Worterbuch der en Sprache, genetisch aus chinesischan W und 
Stammen erklirt”), says, witha reference to Morrison’s ‘'Chinese Dicti ” Part T.. 
that the word-signus 11552 and 11580—both read, Wan—mean “eddy,” “a hollow 


curve in the shore where the water forms a bey ; a safo place for boats or ships to anchor.” 
A third sign, which is read Wan and Ydan, also means “eddy” or whirlpool. The state- 
In the seco. 


taon in London. 
essay I have expressed the opinion that this eoneurrenie betwee Aryan, Ugrian, andother ¢ 
languages, may be explained on onomatopostic grounds. 
00 2 
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‘ IV. 

If Grimm, in spite of the Vana custom of marriage between 
brother and sister, refuses believing that Nidrd and Nerthus, whose 
names are of such significant symphony, were blood relations, and had 
for ‘their issue Freyr and Freyja, whose names similarly harmonize, 
‚the great explorer and re-constructor of Teutonic mythology is, in my 
opinion, certainly in error on this point. 

Loki’s bad tongue need not be looked upon as the best evidence ; 
yet, nothing shows that he said mere untruth in the lay of Oegir’s ` 
Banquet (86). He there distinctly charges Nidrd with being the 
father of Freyr through: connection with his own sister. Strangely 
enough, the name of the consort of Nerthus is wanting in Tecitus, In 
the Norse sources, the name of the mother of Freyr and Freyja is 
similarly wanting. It is as if the Asa religion had wished to draw a 
veil over an occurrence which, after Niörd had come with his children 
as a hostage to Asgard, formed a delicate affair for the mixcd ¢ 
which now arose—an affair as little to be touched upon as possible. 

In the Edda, the name of Nerthus is lost. Altogether, the family rel 
tions of Nidrd are described there in a very contradictory manner. In 
Lay of Skirnir’s Journey, Skadi, the consort of Nidrd since his recepti 
among the Aesir, calls Freyr “our son.” No doubt, this might 
interpreted in the sense of Freyr having been an offspring fro 
previous marriage. , In the Younger Edda it is said that Nidrd 
created Freyr and Freyja, after Skadi had left him. But nom 
is mentioned. . . . These contradictions seem to confirm the | 
of the evil-tongued Loki. Certain it is that Nidrd, when h 
received among the Aesir, had to dissolve a previous marriage 
sister ;.such a bond of union being forbidden in Asgard. 

If Loki could be believed, Nidrd, the father, neverthcless co 
holding the same views and following kindred practices as 
But when we consider that at the great ‘divine brawl in the ban 
of the Sea-God “ the ale served itself by its own doing ;” that 
‘beaker of mead incessantly went round; and that Bragi, the 
the bards, drunk with ale, was on the point of rising against Lok 
Heimdall, on his part, attacked with these words :— 



















Drunk thou art, Loki! Thou drankst away thy wits ! 
Why dost thou uot leave off, Loki? ` 
: For drunkenness makes men such dblta 


That they babble nothing but drivel ;— 

af we considet this whole discreditable scene, thero is no need of abso- 

lutely judging Nidrd’s moral ideas from what was said during so 

tremendous a row. It has even been assumed that the Eddic poem in 
question is a later Christianiszing satire upon the Aesir. 

At all events, the marriage between the Giant’s daughter, Skadi, and 

iðra “with the beautiful fest,” the much-marriel and somewhat 


. a * Oegir’'s Banquet, 33, 38. i 
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° : 
slippery god, who seems to have looked uppn the marital bond with a 
seaman’s eye, did not turn out a happy one. Skadi means Harm,* 
or Scathing. There was incompatibility of temper or tastes, eventually 
leading to separation. She longed for her father’s rocky dwelling in 
Thunder Home (Thrymheim). He was only happy in his native element. 
At last they made a compromise, stipulating an alternate sojourn of 
nine nights in the mountains, and nine in Nidrd’s place, Noatun— 
that is, the Skipper’s Town. But the arrangement would not hold good. 
When the Sea-God came back from the hills, he piteously sang :— 

I am weary of the hills ; not long was I there: 

Only nine nights. 

The howling of the wolves seemed hideous to me, 

As against the song of the swans, - 


Skadi answered :— 


No sleep did I get, at the shares of the see, 
Through the shrill aries of the birds ; 

Thore [ was awakened from over the water, 
Every morn by the mew. 


At last, Skadi went back, probably in a huff, to her father’s Giant 
stronghold. Henceforth Niérd remained in Noatun. The Wave and 
he Rock could not agree. They clashed, like foes, in meeting ; there- 
re, they separated. This is, in natural philosophy, the meaning of the 
assorted marriage, or impossible union between the Vanic Water- 
od and the Titan’s daughter from the thundery wolf’s-clough. 




















v. 


rom the Edda we see how close the contest had been between 
Water Cult and the Fire Religion ; for, after the compromise had 
effected, the Acsir also had to give one from their own circle as a 
to the dwellers in'Vana Home. This was Hocnir, the brother 


trilogy of Gods who, in the Scandinavian creed, created or rather 
the first human pair—Ask and Embla (Ash ond Elm)—from 
standing with wood-like immobility on the sea-shore, into whom 
stilled life, was composed of Odin, Hoenir, and Lodur. They 
t Air, Water, and Fire. Thus, even asthe Vaenir sent a water- 
iörd)t to Asgard, so the Aesir gare a similar deity (Hoenir) to 
“heim: the best proof how great a significance, in cosmogonic 
osophy, was attributed to Water even in the Asa religion, as estab- 
ed by the compromise before alluded to. Of Hoenir we read in the 
ong of the Prophétess that it was he who gave mind, that is, power 
f reasoning, to the first human pair; whilst Odin, the Ruler of the Air, 
breathed the soul into them ; and Lodur,t the God of the Blazing Flames 

~ Compare the German Schaden; English, soat ; ecatho. 

+ Niurd's and Nereus’ names make us think of the Greek rãpós and = liquid, wet; 
Sanaknt and Zend, nara and nira == water. From the Persian, Mallet quotes acrimcn 


= anaquatic man. I mention this, without giving up the previous surnuse that in the 
mames of Niord and Nerthus there is, poambly, a junctions of words combining Water and 
Earth. s 


t Comp. German, Loke, and lodern. eges 
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gave them life, blood, and blapming colour. The Asic Water- God “thus 

&opears-as the source of human reason. 

Creation doctrine, which seek in water the origin of things, are 
naturally inclined to trace from the same source the inner reason of all 
things and the germ of all beings ; ; in other words, to find in the flood 
the' well-head of wisdom, the spring of the human intellect, the deeper 
understanding of the All. Such views we meet with among the Hindoo 
and the Greeks, as well as among the Teutons. But it is highly 
remarkable that even in the Asa creed, which originally took Light or 
Fire to be the enlivening beginning of things, a Water-God is looked 
upou as the Maker of the human mind. The explanation, I believe, is 
to be sought for in the powerful influence, or taint, which the Asa 
religion received from the Vana Creed. 

In Asgard, tho children of the water-god Nidrd—Freyr and Freyja— 
soon rose to the highest rank. They belong to the circle of the 
twelve upper deities who symbolize the twelve months, or the zodiac ; 
similar to the twelve chief deities of the Hindoo, the Assyrians, the 
Egyptians, the Etruscans, and the Greeks, So high was the position of 
these originally Vanic deities in the Norse Cloud-Castle, whither they 
came, at first, as hostages from foes of the Asa creed, that Nidrd, in 
answer to Loki’s unmentionable sneer at the treatment he (Nidrd) 
received from the daughters of Hymir, could proudly exclaim : 

For that harm I’ve been solaced, since I was sent 
From afa: as a hostage to the Gods, 


That I have a son whom no one hates, 
And who 1s held to be the first of the Aegir. 


And Tyr, the Norse Mars, gives witness for this statement, for 
mys :— 











Freyr is the best of all whom the Rainbow Bridge 
Bears to the b Hall. 
No maid he makos weep, no wife of man ; 


From fetters he fiees all * 


In the Icelandic text: “ Freyr er bestr.” So, also, in the song of Pi 
“Water is the best;’” or “the source of all things,” in the H 
epic. These sayings are but later echoes of Vedic views. 

How deeply the water-deities influenced the daily life of our N 
kinsmen, may be seen from one of the strongest oaths once in 
Scandinavia and Iceland :—“ So help me Freyr and Nidrd, and 
almighty As |’? (Odin, or Thor). Two water-deities are here put in t 
divine trinity; and they are put first! Certainly a’sufficient sign that, 
in the North, the Asa creed had becn powerfully modified by the Vana 
réligion. In the same way, in Roman Catholicism, the Christian 
doctrine was largely modified by heathen Roman and other customs, as 
well as by Germanic mythology ; the image of thè Madonna being in 
many cases a transparent transfiguration of Venus or Freia, In the 
Asa system the Vana Gods even preserved their distingtive names and 
p 


. * Oegir’s Banquet, 35, 37. 
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many of their qualities. In so far, the Nopse “creed represents a multi- 
coloured mosaic; to which Freyr and Freyja contribute some of the most 
dazzling hues. 

These water-born deities of Love not only remind us of the wave- 
born Goddess who landed in Cyprus, and under whose feet flowers 
sprouted up, whilst the exulting earth broke forth into a cry of rapt 
delight. They also lead our thoughts back to the wave- “risen Indian Cupid, 
Kama, who has a fish on a red ground for his symbol ;* and to those 
nymphs beaming with yonth and beauty who dwell in Indra’s Heaven, 
the Apsaras—which means, they who “move in the water’ (ap)— 
whose countless hosts originally represcntcd the vapours drawn upwards 
to the sun in the shape of silvery cloudlcts. Similarly, Freyja’s figure, 
in its nature-myth. aspect, probably arose at first from such delicate, _ 
snow-white formations of the sky. She once was a Cloud Rideress ant 
a Swan Virgin—that is, a silvery cloud sailing along like a swan. As 
a Leader of Valkyrs, she still stood at the head of a host of Shield 
Maidens, one of whom, in the North, was called Mist—a name .pomting 
to the cloudy vapoura of the sky. 

The rairgiving Air Ocean and the waters of the earth were, as 
lready remarked, to the observing mind of primitive races no contrasts. 
ence water-nymphs dwell in the Indian Heaven, even as Freyr and 
reyja, together with their father, the Teutonic Neptune, dwelt high up 
Asgard. 

Having referred, by way of comparison, to the countless hosts of the 
ful Apsaras, or Naiads, in Indra’s Paradise, whose yearning resembles 
of the Germanic Nixes, I may add a remark about the much- 
ted, still unsolved question as to the derivation of the Anglo- 
n word Néorrenavang—that is, Paradise. Other forms are nérrena-, 
ena-, nércsa-, néorcsna-vang. There is no doubt that vang means 
” or “garden ;” as in Folk-vang (the Garden of Folk or Men), - 
eavenly abode of Freyja. In Old High German, Paradise is 
by wiinnigarto, or wunnisamazfeld—that is, Garden or Field 
; or by zart-karto, Garden of Delight. Grimm,t therefore, 
that néorra may mean “joy,” and he rejects the explanation from 
c, which would make Paradise a place of inactivity or laziness. 
y part, I should not wonder if Néorrena-vang had an etymological. 
nection with the fairy abode of the Nix race, of Nidrd’s crew, who, 
e the Apsaras, originally were located in the Cloud-Sea above, and 
ho, as water-deities, pre-eminently represent, like the Vaenir, the 
feclingsa of love, joy, or Wonne. 

In this way, on Teutonic ground, we come upon a similar Sata 
as in Indian mythology. Remembering the materialistic views of all 
primitive races, it is simple enough that they should connect the life- 
giving principle with a “wet beginning of Anga thet the Naiads, 


* = (Works of Sir William Jones,” xiii., p. 288. j ~ 
+ ‘Deutsche Grammetk,” i. 268., yo 8 
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or Flosshildes, of the heavenly, waters and the carth became Aphrodites, 
and that Nidrd’s son, Freyr, represented the fertility of Nature and of 
the human race by a well- nowa symbol in the EEP at Upsala. 


Vi. 


a In Vedic, Iranian, Babylonian, Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Germanic, 
and other creation-tales, Water is generally mentioned as the original 
element, the generative fluid ; or, in enumerating the things that came 
_out of the Void, Water is at any rato placed first. The clay-tablet 
found by Mr. George Smith calls Waar and the Sea “ the producing | 
mother of all” :*— 


_ 1, When above were not raised the Heavens: 
2 and below on the earth a plant had not grown up ; 
‘3. the abyss also had not broken open their boundaries : 
4 The s (or water) Tiamat (the Soa) was the producing mother of the wholo af 
t 


am, 
t. Those waters at tho beginning were ordained ; but 
`H. a tree had not grown, a flower had rot unfolded. 
7. When the Gods had not up, any one uf them ; 
8. a plant had not grown, gaa oeda hA nat etit.. >, ` 


` Hero, the Water, the Sea, is again fhe bondin beginning of 
things, In Genesis, too, ‘the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.” In Solomon’s Temple, there was “a molten sea,” ten cubits 
from the one brim to the other—a sea which stood upon twelve oxen 
or steers; “ three looking toward the North, and three looking toward 
the West, ond three looking toward the South, and three lookin 
toward tho East: and the sea war set above upon them, and all thei 
hinder parts were inward.”* Docs this not remind us of the German} 
and other Water-Bulls? And is not the duodecimal number that 
ths zodiacal deities in so many ancient creeds ? 

In its great cosmogonic Jay the Edda speaks of the “sea and 
waves” before “ the Earth and the Heavens above.” It would be 
to show from many passages of old crceds and philosophical, ‘sys 
that everything was conceived to have risen from an original flood, 
that everything moves asin a flood. The flight of phenomena is 
tained in the saying of the Hellenic thinker: “ Everything fl 
(Tára pe). Such a notion rapidly leads to the idea tha 
Water—in spite, or rather on account, of its mobility—the true es 
` of the Universe is to be found. 

The ceaseless movement of tho fluid suggested to carly man som 
spiritual quality. The never-resting course of water; its babbling and 
- murmuring as a well and a brook; its often changing, but always 
harmonic voice, whether it splashes along as a stream, or rushes from ` 
the steep rock wall, or resounds and roars as a sea-wave—this incessant 
series of animated movements, this always varying scale of attractive 
sounds, was conceived to be a quality indicating a soul and a spirit. 


















* “The Chaldean Account of Genesis,” by George Smith. I bave some other transla- 
nat the above passages before me—for instance, that of Mr. Fox Talbot ; but on the 
int they agree. i 
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Indeed, Gischt (water-spumc) and Geist (spirit, or mind) arc, in 
German, of close linguistic connection. 

The unfathomable depth of the sea, the dark origin of wells, had 
for primitive races a weird attraction. With astonishment men saw 
the objects of Naturo reflected in water, as if water were able to hold 
the Universe. The inquiring human mind sought behind such 
mirroring a solution of the great riddle of the world. In the Un- 
knowable or the Unknown an uncanny secret is always supposed to 
dwell, by which everything might be explained, if the veil could only 
be lifted. The mystery of Being, the explanation of the totality of the 
phenomena, were therefore sought for in the bottom of the water, from 
which everything was thought to have been evolved; whence each form 
was held to have risen; which was assumed to constitute the cycs 
of the world—namely, lakes ond rivers; and into which everything 
receded by way of reflection. 

Now, if water contained the germs of all development, the other ideu 

easily suggested itself, that in the fluid the Future, the things to come, 
were to be fathomed ; and thus we are led at once to the conception of 
prophetic Water-Deities. 
There are, however, simpler points of view, leading to the same 
idea. For agricultural nations the opening of the sluices of heaven, 
nd the flood-mark of rivers, are objects of continual concern and, 
bservation. To seafaring tribes the varying aspect of the waves points 
changes in the weather, which may bring them good luck or de- 
ction. Everywhere, water is therefore a source of important know- 
, from which welfare or harm depends. From this to worship 
is but a step among primitive races. 


















VII 


e Eddic views, strongly marked as they are with a character of 
wn, in many ways touch upon the Greek views. 
nos, who locked the world in his embrace as with a girdle of 
and who was regarded as the father of rivers and brooks, is often 
ed as a God from whom all lifo and all created things have, 
He was second in importance only to Zeus. The notion of 
being the source of knowledge we get in Proteus, who is a God 
phecy. Whoever could fetter him when he lay asleep, about 
ontide, and hinder him from escaping in the various forms he was 
le to assume, got as his reward valuable predictions of the Future 
d all kinds of wise rede. Proteus’ daughter is the omniscient 
Kidothea ; her very name shows her deep knowledge. So also Glattkos, 
whom Okeanos had rendered immortal, became a foreteller of the 
things to come, after having entered the companionship of the sea-gods. 
From his lips flowed infallible oracles. His own fature and fate, it is 
true, ho was not, able to foresee and to averts In this there remained 
a trace of his former human status. ~™ 
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In Nereus, again, we come Ņpon water as the symbol of deep know-: 
ledge. Hesiod calls him “the true, unerring, infallible God.” To’. 
_ Nereus, too, the power of divination was attributed. His wife bears 
the significant name Doris (the Giver), which may point to the quality 
of the sea as a giver of food, but which can also be interpreted in the 
larger cosmogonic sense. Again, Thetis, the sea-goddess and daughter 
of Nereus and Doris, appears in Homer as a wise deity. In Homer, 
too, Okeanos is called the father of all beings :— : 


. . Day, even Okeanos’ potent waves— , 
Of that stream whioh gave irth to all and power of living * 


In Sophokles+ we find Pan, the God of Nature, whose name signifies 
the All, called the “ sea-driven” deity (‘AAlwAayxroc)—as if the Universe, 
were resting on the Water. The philosophy of Thales describes water. 
as the essence of things. Aristoteles thinks this is synonymous with 
the old doctrine, that Okeanos and his consort, Thetys, are the pro- 
creators of everything. The name of Thetys is explained by Platon as 
“tho flowing water,” or “the well.” All deities, according to an 
Orphic verse, arose from the water. The. Gods swore by the Styx, as 
the Oldest and the Most Venerable. 

I would scarcely have entered upon these illustrations, were it not 
so unusual to conceive the figures of the Teutonic Pantheon in the 
same philosophical sense. Yet, in spite of the strongly-marked differences 
between Germanic and Greek deities and views, a great many parallels 
could be drawn, which show the systems of faith of the two kindred 
Aryan races to have been built upon a similar basis of thought at 
time when Teutons and Hellenes were yet more closely akin.t 

Yggdraail,. the great Teutonic World Treo, which represents 
Universe, stands with its roots near three wells or lakes, one of whi 
evidently symbolizes the very source of all Being. On one of th 

‘sheets of water the Norns, or Sisters of Fate, dwell. Of them it is 
that “in deep foreknowledge they travel over the Sea of Ages” :— 
They laid the lota;  _ they ruled the life, 

To the sons of men their fate foretelling.§ 

Another Fountain of Knowledge near the World Tree is Mi 
Well. In it, the remembrance of all things past—the remembran 
the Origin of the World, ay of the Gods, as well as of the human 
—lics hidden. Odin himself once went to Mimir to get a dra 
from this well of wisdom, when he gave one of his eyes in pledge. 
Therefore, All-Father is a one-eyed God. The one eye may be explained 
as the sun-orb, while the other given in pledge might be the moon. 
Thé descent of one of the divine eyes into the depths of the water, there 
to derive wisdom, shows, however, how largely a doctrine similar to that 

_of Thales made its imprint upon the Asa creed. Mimir’s namo signifies 
= “Tias” xiv. 245. + “Ajax,” 703. 

. $ I will discuss on'another oocasion the recent theories of Bugge and Pang, which, how- 

E a ere ia disposed of by Mr. Werner Hahn. 

t Vafthrûdnismål,” 48. 
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® 
remembrance, or stored-up thought. It is linguistically of the same 
root as the Greek and Latin words meaning remembrance.* The 
collective Intellect of the Universe is assumed to be resting in Mimir’s 
Bourne. . 

In accordance with the conception of water as the element out of 
which all physical forms, and therefore all the mind embodied in them, 
has been developed, the Vana-Gods are pre-eminently called “ wise.” 
In the dark rhapsodic language of Odin’s Raven Spell-song—the first 
verse of which describes, by single words, the character of the divine, 
semi-divine, and human circles of existence—the Vana-Gods are repre- 
sented as the embodiment of knowledge :— 


‘All-Fether rules; Alfs understand ; 
‘Vanes know ; Norns point out, 
Iwidia nourishes ; men endure ; 
Thuracs await, Valkyrs yearn. 


Here, Odin is described as the highest ruler; the Elfs os clever; 
the Water-Deities as imbued with true knowledge; the Norns as 
indicating what is to come; the Iwides, who are Dryads, or forest- 
nymphs, as the sap of the world; Mankind as destined to suffering ; 
the Giants, the chaotic forces of Nature, as waiting for another victory 
over the Gods, that is, over the shapely forms of Nature; the Battle 
irgins as eager for struggles in which they can perform their function. 
uch Eddic sayings are not to be lightly treated. in reading. In a few 
ords, the poet has condensed whole doctrines; and of importance it 
that the Norse Water-Deities, in one of their chief qualities, are 
ibed here as Sources of Knowledge, like the Hellenic ones. 

























VIII. 


m the junction of Fire and Water, the great God Ormusd arose, 
rding to the Persian creed. From the junction of Ice (Water) 
Fire, Norse mythology assumes the world to have arisen. At 
this is the notion which has come down to us from the Edda, 
hich may already contain the compromise between the Neptuuistic 
he Plutonic theories of cosmogony of the Vana Creed and the 
reed. 

e first form which arose, in the Eddic view, out of the combina- 
of frozen Water and Fire, as a kind of elementary Chaos, was 
ir, a sea-giant and ancestor of the Germanic Titans. One of his 
rnames, Brimir—the Brimming or Surging One—clearly points to 
is connection with the sea. In the Song of the Prophetess (3) it is 

: ‘ 


said :— s 
Once was the age when Ymir lived: 
There was no sand; no sea; no salty wave. 
No earth there was, nor Heavens above— 
Only ‘yawning abyss, and growth nowhere. ° 


In the Younger Edda, which forms an extgetic catechism of the Asa 
* Comp. Haemosyne, the Latin memoria, and the Anglo-Saxon meomor. ~ 
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creed, the passage “ Once was the age when Ymir lived,” is changed 
into “when all was not.” ° This is evidently a later Christian 
alteration. Ymir, the representative of the Aboriginal Flood, out of 
whose colossal form everything was shaped, was said to be the father 
of Oegir (the Ocean deity), as well as of Logi (the Flame), and of 
Kari (the Wind). In this threefuld Titanic offspring the later divine 
trinity of Odin, Hoenir, and Lodur is already foreshadowed in some- 
what grosser form; for these three Gods also represent the Air or. 
Wind, the Water, and the Flame, and are ‘consequently but an Asic 
refinement of older Thursic or Titanic figures. 

The idea that everything had come from the Original Flood, is 
worked out in a powerfol Eddic tale about the Killing of the Giant 
Ymir by the Ases, when from his huge body thoy made the world :— 


Of Ymir's flesh ` the earth was formed ; 
Of his blood the sea 4 

Of his bones the hills ; of his hair the trees; 
Of himakull the Heaven. 

Of his brows the bountiful Aesir 
Shaped Midgard for the sons of men ; 

But of his brain the heavy clouds 

All have been c: cated * 


















Water (Oegir), Fire (Logi), Air (Kari), as well as the Earth, have 
thus all come out from the Surging Ymir. 

Midgard—in the German Muspilli Song mittilagart, the Middle 
Garden, or the Earth—is encircled, according to the Eddic theory, by 
the great World-Snake, or the deep sea, even as Okeanos encompasses 
the world. The deity which among the Norsemen presides over the 
in its dangerous, destructive quality, is Oegir, or Aegir; that is, Terro 
Grimm considers it to be of the same root as Okeanos, and attribu 
to the latter name a similar meaning. In harmony with this, Oegi 
consort is called Ran—the Robber. Among the three Giants wh 
the German hero Dietrich (who has been suletituted for Wodan) 
vanquish, Ecke has been explained as Oegir, whilst Fasolt and E 
are interpreted as the Air and the Fire: so that in the German 
tale the old Thursic and Asic trinities would agdin be reflected. 

Oegir’s name yet lingers among English boatmen. They use i 
a suddenly swelling river-tide. ‘“ Now to this day "—Mr. Carlyle 
—“ on our river Trent, as I learn, the Nottingham bargemen, wh 
the river is in a certain flooded state (a kind of backwater or eddyin 
swirl it has, very dangerous to them), call it Eager. They cry out :— 
‘Have.a care! there is the Eager coming!’ Curious, that word sur- 
yiving, like a submerged world! The oldest Nottingham bargemen 
had believed in the god Aegir.”, 

Under the name of Gymir, the’ stormy sea-god is a Ruler of the 
Dead. A sea-god naturally is so, owing to the many victims he exacts. 

_ 7 “Grimnienigl,” 40, 41. 
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No wonder, ihe very word which in m@hy Aryan languages means the 
sea, is expressive of death and destruction. 

In Greek mythology, we find a golden palace, at the bottom of the 
sea, assigned to Triton, the son of Poseidon, who is but a rejuvenated 
Okeanos, In the same way, Oegir dwells in a Hall where “ shining 
gold serves for burning light.” Of Grendel, too, the monstrous water- 
giant of the Anglo-Saxon epic, it was said that he dwelt in an abysmal 
hall, dimly lit from the treasures gathered below.* Grendel is the 
Grinder. He and his mother, the primeval Sea-woman, the Gnashing 
She-Wolf (merevff, brimcvylf), are destructive demons. They, no 
doubt, represent the grinding and gnashing waves which in spring 
devastate the flat shores of the German Ocean, where within historical 
times numerous Frisian islands have gone down before the howling 
storm-flood. 

May we not assume that the phosphorescence of the waves, which is 
often to be seen in such splendid colour ou the billow-crests of the 
German Ocean, gave rise among our forefathers, as among the Grecks, 
to the idea of a gold-lit, gold-hoarding Hall below the sea? Of the 
deep natural connection between Water and Fire, between the Cloud- 
Sea and the lightning that darts forth from it, I have already spoken. 
To conceive the fiery shimmer of the sea as the reflection of a divine 
palace and of its glistening treasure, was an obvious poetical thought. 

When we hear of the same tale of a golden hoard in connection with 
a stream, like the Rhine, poetry. in this case becomes mixed with 
reality. To this day, the Rhine carries gold with it in its river-sand; 
f old, this was the case in a much higher degree. The Edda is full of 
erman, and more especially of Rhenish, recollections. No wonder even 
necklace of Freyja (called Brisinga Men)+ should be explained 
ting from the Breisgau, on the Upper Rhine. Again, a golden 
ure, called Brosinga Mene, is mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon epic 
ne of those Homeric Songs of the Germans, as Simrock calls them, 
h the Germanic race has but too much neglected. In the Eddic 
of Völundur (Wayland)—which clearly draws upon German 
s—the wizard-smith who has been transported to the North as a 
ve of King Nidudr, in Sweden, breaks out into a curious plaint :— 














No gold was here as on Grani’s path; 
Par is this land from the hills of the Rhine.t 
Alore of treasures might we have 
When safely once we sat at home. 


. Beowulf “ The Sea-Hall,” 45. t “Q lf: 7 ning,” 85. 

t Simrock points out that the Rhenish homestead. of Volniiur or Wieland, is Tathod 
to of Monmonth, who places him in the Siegen ee urbs Sigens), which 
in the early Middle A was famous for great art ın metal. 1 thi the German Siegen 
Town is reflected in the Sawarstadr of the Eddic Lay. Grani's path I read as a 
figure for the Rhine. Grani (“ He with the Mane”) is one of the app Il itidns of steers 
horse of Odin also 1s called Grani; aud the God himself was probably onos worshipped. 
under the horse symbol. As ariver-god he rides a water-horse, or he is the water-horne- 
himself ; hence Gfanis Path = the Rhine. The Granikos, or Granik rive”, in Asis Fangor, 
where a Thrakian (Ge: manic) race dwelt, ssems to me to have ite name from Grani == Odin, 
er Wodan. i 


e hold and Brunnensturk; or whether*they have been Christianised into 
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To those who lightly declare, without ever having gone to the sources, 
that the Edda has nothing to do with the German cyclo of myths, this 
Eddic Wayland Song may be particularly recommended, together with | 


the Sigurd Songs. 

There are primeval ice-rivers, and Rivers of Death, in Nong 
mythology, reminding us of the ghostly streams ‘of classic creeds. - 
Perhaps Wate, thc sea-giant, whose name refers to the wading of 
rivers, ‘was once a Teutonic Charon. When Wate carries Wieland over 
the water, the counterpart of this myth is to be found in Greek mytho- 
logy, as well as in the Krishna and Christophorus tale. 

There is a Germanic Water Hell, called Nastrand, or Shore of the 
Dead, in the great Eddic Lay of the Creation and Downfall of the 
World. With Weinhold, I formerly looked upon this as, possibly, a` 
Christianixing interpolation. Of late I have, however, been struck by 
a curious coincidence from the Indian creed. Varuna, the Indian 
God of the Waters, is represented as a punishing deity with the 
scourge; holding for ages, in the depths of the flood, the fettered 
souls of the man-sworn—which vividly reminds us of the Völuspá 
(40, 42, 48). - 

Many colossal sea- and river-giants rise up in the Nortier myths 
quite in accordance with a country surrounded by a raging sea, an 
distinguished by powerful waterfalls and dangerous rivers. One, 
these giants, Wid-Blindi, sends whales into the high seas, who 
called his boars, Then there is Starkadr, to whom eight giant 
are attributed: they, are as.many streams. The God of Thunder is 
to throw him from the rock: it is the image of a river careering 
thunder-like noise, as a waterfall, over the hill-side. Starkadr st 
with Hergrim. It is the meeting of two water-courses; and it w 
that the one that had been vanquished was forced to yield u 
treasures. The bride about whom Starkadr and Hergrim conte 
explained as the beautiful, shining cascade which is formed throu 
apparent struggle of the two.river-giants. All through these no 
myths we perceive the same thoughtful imagery as in the Greek 
There is an almost endleas circle of Teutonic water-deities; N 
Naiads, or mermaids ;, Nixes, male and female; and other spri 
nected with sea, river,.andlake. The multifariousness of these 
that move in the Germanic waters, is on a par with that of the Indi 
Nymphs of Heaven, whose charms and beauty are of a Nix-like character, 
whilst the facility of changing their forms shows a Protean affinity, befit- 
ting the changeability of the fluid. 

In German folk-lore we hear of a water-born twin pair, a kind of 
Dioscuri of the Waves, whose various nemes’ always point to bourne 

flood, whether these names are true German ones*like Brunnen- 
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Watcr-Paul and Water-Peter. These win brothers look like dimi- 
nished forms of Indra, who is called “ the water-born,” or the “ Son of 
the Water ;” and of Trita, who in his cognomen “ Aptya,” shows his 
origin from the water. Indian, Hellenic, and Teutonic tales exhibit 
an especially close affinity in these water-myths. 
` Our own old hero-sagas and tales abound with wild mermaids, sca- 
wonders, lake virgins, Meer-minnen and Miihmchen, and similar figures 
with’ untranslateable names. The Gudrun epic and the Nibelungen 
Song speak of such forms in sea and river. In the Nibelungen Song 
they come up from the Danube as soothsaying women, bearing tho 
bellicose names of Siglint and Hadburc; and their utterances to Hagen 
are of a prophetic kind. The old power of foreknowledge belonging to 
the Germanic water-deities has not forsaken them. 

So late is an old creation theory which sought the source, the evolu- 
tion and the connection of things—therefore, the World-Intellect—in the 
water, re-echoed in the Christianized Nibelungen epic whose heathen 
contents, brought from Germany to the Scandinavian North, are pre- 
served in the Sigurd, Fafnir, Brynhild, Gudrun, Oddrun, Atli, and Ham- 
dir Songs of the Edda. 
















x. 

The concordance between the Germanic, the Greek, and the Indian 
myths also extends to the erotic character of the water-deities. 

Even as- Aphrodite rose from the waves; even as Lakshmi Sri, the 
Indian Goddess of Beauty and Good Fortune, ascended from the Milky 
cean: so Freyja was the daughter of the Sea-God; so her more 
otherly counterpart, Frigg, dwelt in the Water Hall—and so, too, 
reia~Holda, among the Germans, resides in a lake, or bourne, as 
rdian goddess of the souls of the Unborn, in a flowery, fragrant 
ow lying on the bottom of the watet.* If the “ wave-born 
dess ” is spoken of, almost every one thinks only of the Hellenic 

But how strangely reads the following passage from the Vishnu 
a :— 
Sitting on a lotos-flower in full bloom, and holding a water-lily in the 
thore rose from the waves the Goddess Sri, resplendent with beauty. 
rted with delight, the Great Sages intoned the hymn of praise dedicated 
The singers of Heaven sang, and the Water Virgins danced before her. 
and the other sacred streams attended upon her, when bathing... . . 
bathed, dressed, and adorned, the Goddess, before all the Celestints, threw 
f upon the bregst of Hari; and leaning her head on him, she directed her 
ce upon the Deities, who by her aspect were inspired with dehght. And 
Indra, the Ruler of the Gods, praised and extolled her.” 

These details about the Indian Goddess of Beauty are, no dowbt, 
contained in a poem of comparatively later date. But the general 
‘harmony with the Greek myth remains not less remarkable than the 


! The “ beantifal, sunlit meadow, with many thousands of flowers,” lying at the bottom 
of a bourne, still appears in the tale of Frau Holle; ‘see Grimm’s “ er- und Haus 
marchen,” 24, ~ a 

+ Beo Lassen’s ‘‘Indische Alterthumer,” i. 786. é 
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contact of the ancient Krishwa tale, and of the myths which were woven 
round Buddha’s name, with some striking points of the Christian legend. 

The worship of Freia was overcome among our forefathers with the 
greatest difficulty. The Roman Church only mastered it by the same 
tactica which it employed in Italy against the Venus cult—namely, more 
by a change of name than by real abolition. When the knowledge of 
the classic literature had somewhat spread in Germany, the Teutonic 
“Vana” Goddess, so far as her figure was still preserved in folk-lore’, 
without q Christianizing change, became converted by a misunder- 
standing, or by an easily explainable transition in the sound of words, 
into “ Venus.” Henco the many Venus Mountains and similarly 
named hills in Germany, whose heathen Teutonic origin may here be 
shown by a few proofs. Those who would simply derive these “ Venus ” 
names from medieval classic erudition, are certainly mistaken. 

On the myth of the Knight Tanhiuser, Dr, J. G. Th. Graease writes * :— 



























“Tt. is true, Venus Mountains are to be found also elsewhere. Thus, this 
name is borne in Swabia by a high hill near Waldsee, and another near Ufhausen, 
not far from Freiburg. Nay, even in Saxony there is a village, called Venusberg, 
nt two hours’ distance from Wolkenstein, but which in chronicles is also called 
Fengaberg, Fensberg, Fennigsbergk, or Feinigsbergk. It ia, however, remark- 
able that there is a tale current in that village to this effect, thut of yore n 


` 


condoned to him, to live in close relations with the female servants Ofar 
worship of this heathen Goddeæ nothing is known in Thuringia or Saxon 
except that the tale says, that where, at Budiasin, the Ortenburg (a Castle) n 
stands, formerly a heathen temple had been in existance, and that in it th 
was the statue of a beautiful woman, with a myrtle garland round her body an 
rose in her mouth, a burning torch on her chest; standing on a little « 
which was drawn by two swaps. But everything, they say, was destroyed w 
the Castle was built Nevertheless, writers and ta of the fourteen 
fifteenth century often mention the Venus Berg. Thus, Geiler von Key 
in the Omeiss (86), relates that the witches ride into the Fenus Mo 
Hermann yon Sachsenheim, in the Mörin (1458), and the much older 
landish poem of Margarethe von Limburg (1857), ns well as Johannes Ni 
the Formicarius (1440), mention that hull.” 


These statements appear to me highly significant, when con 
them with a report of the Welsh archdeacon Giraldus de B 
wrote in the twelfth century, on the temple service of an Anglo 
Goddess of Love. Inhis “ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” Mr. 
Turner, quoting Giraldus, says —“ A Saxon Venus; she is 
as standing naked in a car, with myrtle round her head ; a lighted 
in her breast, and the figure of the world in her right hand. But thi 
description implies too much refinement in its allusions, and the 
authority is not decisive.’’t 

Had Mr. Sharon Turner known the above quoted folk-tale from 


+ “Die Sage vom Ritter Tanhapser,” yon Dr. J. G. Th. Graesse. Dresden und Leipzig : 


1 (Richard Wagner gemdmet. ) . 
oP tho History of ‘ie AngloSaxons,” by Sharon Turner, voL i, p. 191.—Gyraldus. 


> Worm. Mon. p. 19, 
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Saxony, he might have passed a diferent judgment. The concordance 
between the two descriptions is extraordinary. In a literary sense it 
<annot be explained; consequently, the description made in England 
700 years ago, and the German tradition, must have had a common fact 
for their basis. On the one hand we are usually too much accustomed to 
put aside the tales of our own race as mere misty creations of fancy, 
without trying to find out the historical kernel that may sometimes be 
‘contained in them. On the other hand, when we hear of an Anglo- 
Saxon Venus, we easily consider such a statement as mere invention, 
‘because the noble Venus figures of classic sculptors are before our 
mind’s eye, and our own rude forebears could not possibly bring forth 
such a thing. 

Yet, one need only look at the grotesque Astarte or Ashtoreth 
statuettes which have been found so numerously in Cyprug, and which 
must be regarded as first attempts, and as predecessors, of the later 
sublime sculpture of the Greeks, in order to understand that, after all, 
there may have been a statuary representation of the Saxon Venus 
(Vana-dis, or Freia) with various symbols, without its artistic execution 
being of the slightest value. 

At Cyprus, Aphrodite rose from the waves. Cyprus had Phoenikian, 
emitic, settlements before the Hellenes arrived there. The Amathusian 
ame of Aphrodite points to a Cyprian Hamath corresponding to the 
amath of the opposite coast of Asia Minor, where Phoenikians dwelt. 

the same way, the names of towns and villages of northern Germany 
ve been carried to England by the Frisians, the Saxons, the 
gles; from England they were carried to America, Australia, 
South Africa. Phoeniko-Cyprian Ashtoreth worship, mixed with 
inal Greek ideas, gradually became refined into an Aphroditean 
* But the very origin of the Goddess from the sea-foam is, 
ing to Hesiod, as grossly materialistic a conception as possible. 
w, who can say whether, in grey antiquity, refining influences 
broad did not penetrate among our forefathers, which had an effect 
e mythology or the temple-service of this or that tribe? Do 
ow, to-day, of ancient Etruscan and Phoenikian trade connections 
isted, by sea and land, with German tribes—the connections 
having only recently, and most unexpectedly, been proved 
excavations? May there not be a grain of truth even in the 
vestiges of Greek influence in north-western and southern 
any, of which ‘Tacitus speaks in a semi-mythical manner? 
ysses—he relates in the Germania—was said, on his long and 



















foundation of a town in Germany was attributed to him; an altar 
‘dedicated to him had stood there of old. May not, under cover of this 
fable, the fact of Greek seamen having penetrated to the shores of the 


abulous voyage, to have been cast into the Northern Ocean; the’ 


* Compare also the opinion of Prof Sayoe, to which Dr, Schliemann refers in his nowa} ~ 


wad most excellent work, “ Ilios,” p. 125. 
VOL. IL. P P 
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German Ocean lie-hidden?, And if Tacitus speaks of tomb-hills and 
other monuments with Greek inscriptions existing on the boundary 
between Germany - ‘and Raetia: is there not a “very great deal of 
probability in this statement? - 

At’ any rate, the image of the Anglo-Saxon Venus, of whom - 
Giraldus speaks, has its confirmatory counterpart. in the Saxon tale 
reported by Dr. Graesse. And the chariot on which the German Goddess 
stood, is the counterpart not only of the Pephian chariot-throne of 
Aphrodite Kypris -but also’ of the chariot in which Nerthus, 
undoubtedly once the consort of a Water-God, made her yearly 


procession, 
x. 


‘Still stronger proofs can be given for the connection of the many 

“ Venus” mountains in Germany with the Vana deities, In the writings 

of Pritorius who lived in the seventeenth century, and whose state- 

~ ments are of great importance for the knowledge of folk-lore, there is a 

‘curious passage from the Viriderium Histor. of Mathias Dii 
It runs thus :— ` 


` tt Now it should be known that the Venus uus has its name not from the 
Goddess Venus; nor has Cupido, the sylvan rogue, invented that dame. Bu 
on a high hill a "Waren Woran once lived, who was a Queen of that region 
and as the hill was hollow, many dwarfs or. pigmies came there to keep frien 
ship with her;.and as long as that Queen lived, nobody heard of that loophol 
After her death, however, other pigmies became aware of its existence; wh 
upon the hili was called Venus Mountain, or Hill df Love. Any one wishing 
know more of this, and of the doings and character of the WaTER-Wouwak, sho 


read the books of- Theophrastus.” . 

Our learned men of the O century had already be 
somewhat estranged: from the: people’s ways of thought. Thei 
clasively classical and Biblical education, their small knowled 
Teutonic antiquity, rendered, it difficult for them to understan: 

pagan past. Nevertheless, a strong, striking light is shed on the’ 
Geman water-cult by the, statement that the name of the “ 
Mountain is not derived from tho Roman Goddess, but that a“ 
Woman ” (Wasser-Frau) once lived on that high hilt 

If any one should consider it strange that the Wasser-Frau, 
Goddeas, was worshipped on a high mountain, he ought to re 
that the Germans of old often worshipped their Gods, by prefe 
hills ; and that, moreover, the dwelling of the Séa-god Nidrd, as 
an, of his children, Freyja and Freyr, was not assumed to be below, 
“thé water, but above, in Cloud-land. 80 says the Edda :—“ The , 
As a God is called Niörd; hé mhabits in heaven. the place called 
Noa P Noatun means Skipper’s Town ; nevertheless, it is situated 
in: the Ocean of Ether. In the same way, the Aphroditean Water 

dess of our forefathers may have had her seat on a hilly SEER 


Z next to the sky. 
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For an explanation of the name of the “ Venus ” Mountains from 
Germanic mythology, the “ Frau Frene ” of the Swiss version of the 
Tanuhiuser or Danhuser Song has been‘quoted. Frene can only be 
Freia. By a mashed pronunciation, “Frene” could easily lead to 
“Fene,” or Venus; the “V, even in Latin, being by Germans 
generally pronounced like “F.” However, the transition could as 
easily be accounted for from Vana to Venus; all the more so because 
the two words seem to have an etymological connection, irrespective of 
the concordance in meaning. Lastly, the older names, such as “ Feng 
Berg,” are possibly to be connected with the word already formerly 
alluded to—fen—which means water, or morass, and which itself may 
be connected with vana. This word, “ fen,” too, has strong Aphmdi 
tean significations, besides the ordinary one. 

In German, the word fen is still preserved in the Hohe Venn, or 
Veen, a range of fenny, marshy, water-logged hills in the Ardennes. 
Fen-sal (Water Hall) is the name of the heavenly abode of Frigg, 
whose figure has been slightly differentiated, in sound and sense, from 
that of Freyja. Of our own Freia-Holda, the guardian goddess of the 
Unborn in the watery deep, a Christianized children’s rhyme of wn- 
doubted heathen origin, says :— 


Mfutier Gottes that Wasser tragen, 
Ait 
















this rhyme, the Virgin Mary has all the ‘attributes of the Wasser- 
for whom she has been substituted. 
well remember. from early childhood that questions put by curious 
gsters as to the origin of the new-born were answered by a 
nce to a public fountain in the town. Through the round hole 
oor at that fountain, it was said, the little ones who had not yet 
e light of the world could be observed swimming about. We 
oubted the correctness of this convenient explanation, and often 
through the hole; only, it was too dark inside the door for any 
see what was going on in the mysterious water. This Chil- 
Fountain (Kindlein’s Brunnen) was also called ‘the Milky 
in (Milch-brunnen); which comes very near to Lakshmi Sri’s 


e German Venus Mountains thus resolve themselves either into 


as it were; on which naturally, as Prätorius reports from a tale still 
current at his time, the Water Goddess dwells. All the words 
mentioned are closely allied to the “ Venus” idea, and therefore easily 
led over to it. 


e 
e ~ 


is or Frene Mountains, or into Vana or Fen Hills—Watery Hls,, 


= 
® 


: ‘between Nixes and men. 


_ Jocks, and blueish, sometimes greenish blue, eyes are attributed to 
-male Nix, Golden hair adorns the head of the Nix woman; her 


' —at least in the genuine and unalloyed German tale—not of fish 


. pernicions, terrifying, destructive forces, the myth, of course, cha 
_ the invention of its forms. The Brother Nickel, who dwells 
` island of Rügen in a fishful but troublous lake, often ‘swamps bos 
«Bot aleo, near Melrichstadt, the water-sprite Schlits-Oehrchen (Li 
_Split-Ear), whose name seems to have arisen from the popular con- 
_-ception of a fish’s ear, dips persons into the stream and drowns them. 
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The Aphroditean nature of the Nixes comes out in the most varie- 
_gated manner in German folk-lore. The female Nixes strongly incline 
towards the sons of men. The Wassermann tries to ensnare maidens, and 
-carries them off. A mediseval poem—Das Meerwunder—already refers 
rto such Nix love. The connection between the Nix world and mankind 
.is kept up in.a peculiar manner. Often, at night, a horseman appears 
‘before the house of a midwife, and with good promises, sometimes also 
rby force, conducts her down into a lake or river, so that she might 
‘perform her office on the wife of the Wassermann. Many a midwife has 
-thus been once in the beautiful Nix palace, and has rendered helpful 
-service to a pretty Lady of the Waves. 

“Does not this sound as if the aboriginal forms of life contained in 
the fuid element—from whom some scientists would now derive the 
human species—were assumed to keep up their connection with the 
-earth by means of the umbilical cord? 

Whole Germany was once filled with Nix and Wassermann mytha. 
In North and South, in East and West, they were rife, and even now 
-àre told in some out-of-the-way places. Many of those’ tales have 
‘come down to us in rather boorish guise. Yet, even’ in such poor 
garb or travesty, they still betray a great deal of their original delicacy 
-or they ‘show that combination of deep feeling and of awe, whic 
- characterises the “ Nix in the Pond”—one of the most chermfal tal 
, preserved by the Brothers Grimm ;* attractive both for the heart 
sthe mind. $ 

In outward appearance, the bewitching fays of the flood are re 

‘sented, in German folk-lore, with truly Teutonic traits. Yéllow, cur 

















are water-blue, but sometimes verge upon the gruesome, 
wise ahe is of surpassing beauty. Being wholly of human sha 


at the lower extremities, the wonderful figures of the deep seem 
‘mankind ; which all the better explains the frequent, mutaah in 


But as water possesses, not only beneficent and attractive, b 


en at Magdeburg piles were being rammed into the river for the 


‘purpose of building an aqueduct, a naked man was seen in the water, 


= wo tore up the piles, so that the structure had to be étopped.t: 
a “Dio Nixe im Teich, "181, . + Pritorius, " Weltbuch.” 
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I may add here that very similar tales gre still current in South Wales. 

Through my son-in-law, Mr. Charles Hancock, who has recently 
gathered for me, from the lips of the people, a number of Welsh 
water-tales, I have received the following :—‘ On the highest peak of 
the Breconshire Beacons (the largest mountain-range in South Wales} 
there is a mountain pool, fabled to be’ unfathomable; and this it was 
ene day proposed to drain off The project, however, bad to be 
abandoned ; for, ever and anon, a female figure rose from the pool, 
and, sitting in an arm-chair (almost every cottage about here has ite 
. carved oak arm-chair), uttered a terrible warning that, if the work 
were continued, she would bring about the letting down of the waters, 
and the destruction of the town of Brecon.” This is very like the 
Magdeburg tale. 

A considerable number of water-tales appears to linger yet among: 
the people of that south-western corner of Wales, where a Germanic 
immigration took place in early times. But these interesting relics 
in Kymric folk-lore must be reserved for another occasion. 

On the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Oder, sacrifices hed to be offered 
every year to the Undines. In Hesse, children about to bathe, and stand- 
ing near the bank of the stream, were, or still are, warningly told :— ' 
“The Nöcken might draw you down!” In the Selisberg Lake there 
is‘an evil water-elfin spirit, the Elbst. He appears sometimes in the 
incarnation of a fish, sometimes of a pig. Of the sacrifices annually 
offered to the horse-shaped Niglo in Austria, I have already spoken. 
However, tho offerings in Niglo’s case are already modified into the gift 
f food and raiment. The Donau-Fiiret (Prince of the Danube) is a 
ery malicious spirit When he meets a person, he asks what is the 
tter’s wish, and then throws him or her into the deep, “ where all that 
been wished for will be found.” The dangerous whirlpools and 
dying currents of the river are symbolized by the evil-minded Donau- 
rst. So strong is the old popular notion, that Viennese newspapers- 
n now regularly mention cases of drowning under the heading: 
fer der Donau.” 

y places and sheets of water have their names from the Sprites 
e Flood. Near Kirchhain, in Hesse, there is the Frau Hollen Teich 
the Frau Hollen Bad (Holda’s Lake or Bath). From the Dénges 
aut Lake, in Hesse, beautiful maidens rise, who go to the Kirmes, 
nnual village festivity, there to dance with the lads. At midnight 
they must go down again into the deep, though the Kirmes lasts through 
day and night. It is as if the pagan deities “danced attendance,’ for a 
short time, at a festival connected with the Church that disestablished 
the old creed of which they formed part. Near Halle, before the gate, 
there is a Nix Lake. At Magdeburg (“the Maiden’s Castje”)—where 
undoubtedly a Water Deity was once worshipped in a fane—the beautiful 
Elbe Maiden often comes up, combing her’long, golden hair. When a 
Nix steps among people, she can always be recognized by the points ve ; 
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-her snow-white apron being wet; this is the sign of her origin from the 
stream. Once the Elbe Maiden took a -young butcher’s boy with her 
down; and it was agreed that if everythibg went all right with the two 
lovers, a plate with an apple would come up from the deep to the surface 
of the river. (The apple is a symbol of life. Idun, the Norse Goddess of 
Life, has the apples without which the very Aesir would fade away.) But 
‘presently, instead of the apple, a splash of blood shot up from the deep. 
Seed Sa Beck Then it was seen that the relations of the Elbe Maiden had 
‘killed the lad. Or had they, perchance, killed her ? . 

There are many tales about the longing of the- Nixes for com- 
‘munion with mankind. By their nocturnal water-lays and siren-songs, 
as well as by their more than human beauty, they inveigle youths into 
rivers and lakes. Teutonic folk-lore has a great deal to tell about the 

sounds and songs that riso from the flood. ' The Swedish Ström Karl 
‘(the Strong Man of the Stream) is such an Orphie singer of the deep., 
‘His other name—Fossegrim—expresses the mighty roar of the cataract. 
He plays eleven bewitching tunes, which may be learnt from him. But 

' the eleventh must not be played, for it belongs to the Spirit of the 
“Night and its. Hosts; and if that air resonnds, everything begins to 
-dance—the tables and the seats; the j jugs and the mugs; the old and 
‘the young; grey-beards, grandmothers, and the very sucklings in the 
cradle. 



















Do not the various melodies of this magic Bard of the "Waves indica 
the ever-changing rhythmical sound of the water? ' And is not the wei 
and the ghastly “cleventh tune” expressive of the terrible cosmic pow 
of the fluid element, which may turn everything topsy-turvy ? 

Enchanting Alb Leiche—elfin songs—often ring through the s 

‘air from the deep. In song, the water-sprites utter their propheci 
- So it is reported of the Norse Marmennil who in character and n 
“resembles our Meer-minnen, Mummelchen, or Muhmen, from w 
‘the Mummel See in the Black Forest, and the rivulet Mimling i 
Odenwald, have their. names. Tho erection of the Mimenburg (“ 
Castle”) near Neckar-Gerach (the Neckar itself has its name 
Necks) is also connected, in folk-lore, with a Mimel, or Nix; an 

agai leads us back to the idea of Water Deities having their 
the brow of hills. As mountain tops are next to the clouds, and 
- descends from the hills, the natural throne of water-deities 
altitudes, near the great reservoir of Heaven. 

It speaks for the musical aptitude of the Teutonic tribes that the 
recognised the melodic voice of well, brook, and stream; that they 
heard, in the confused roar of the waterfall, a law of harmonié strains ; 

- that in the grim raging of the flood they perceived that internal sym- 
metrical mbvement of the sound-waves, which is now scientifically well 
“ ‘proved. Their ear was not closed to the Elfit Song of Nature. In 
thefascinating Nix lays, in the magic harp-playing of the Ström Karl, 
Sthey unconsciously embodied deep impressions made upon them by 
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cosmic forces, of which, according to the stgte of their knowledge, they— 
or at the least the mass of the people—could only render a fantastical 
account by means of a myth. 


INI. 


Gorman folk-lore has to say a great deal about a “ Water of Life.” 
The worship of wells was a universal one, of old. Holy Bournes (Heil- 
Brornen) were adored, which had a curative and healing effect. 
“ Healing” and “ holy”? come from the same root—in English as in 
German. 

At a fixed time of the year, people went to the bourne, placing 
lights near it, as though the ancient junction of Fire and Water, 
as causes of the origin of the world, should thereby be repre- 
sented. After the introduction of Christianity, the Roman Church had 
often to issue decrees against that German habit of prophesying from, 
and appealing to, the bountiful water, of which the Butt, in the 
Nether German tale,* is still a lingering echo. However, in this 
difficult struggle against the German heathen notions, the Catholic 
Church, already fully bedizened with adopted remnants of paganism 
from Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, now and then suddenly resolved 
upon appropriating also a piece of Teutonic heathcndom and pocketing 
the accustomed money-tribute of the believers. 

Into dim Aryan antiquity the idea of an Aboriginal Sea can be 
traced, from which an Aboriginal Steer rises as the easence of all Life. 
In Persian mythology wo find the great steer Abudad who symbolizes 
ho Earth. The idea lingers until late into the Mahommedan literature 























Grimm's “‘ Marohen” (19, “Von dem Fischer un syner Fra”). Tho Butt of that talo 
an enchanted prince, ın hah-form. He bas creative and pro hetic qualities by which he 
izes the most axtounding wishes of those who ap to ine te Scandinsviun, Ioe- 
ce, and German speech, the turbot, and fishes akin to 1t, bear a name indicating & 
character. They are called “‘holy tshes.” ‘‘ Halibut” (German, Leilbutt) pots 
ho idea of sacredness. “Bomo of our oldest fishermen”"—Mr. Robert Ninolair, of 
ont Cottage, Lerwick, wntcs—'‘ say that they heard their fathers call the fish ‘lazar;’ 
h w evidently only a contraction or corruption of ‘balagar’—the old word for ‘hallowe L’ 
or sacred.” The same correspondent, who has sent so many valuable contributions, 
sho at one tame was himself a Haberman, gives very curious details as to the sort of 
nnected with the capture of this Holy Butt He further says that the “kinn fish” 
, Kinn}—thos uw, the cheek iesh—of the turbot ıs never eaten, but always cut 
w. ls it because the Butt, as Gmmm’s tale hes it, can speak? and that, ther efore, 
d be saonlege to eat his “ kinn” flesh? Conmdenng the great creative power of the 
ted Butt m the German tale, and remembering the divine part teh tho Fish 
in the Hod myisi of the ancient Indians, when Manu is told by the divine Fih to 
mild a vessel for safsty—a myth tallying, in every essontal part, with the Boby!onian 
and Biblical scoounta, whilst it 1s undoubtedly much older than these latter—1t avens to 
me that these Shetlandio, Scandinavian, and German notions of the peculiar holiness of the 
Butt deserve great attention. In the German tale, that Fish 1s a Maker of all things 
desired. He is addressed as“ Manntje” (Little Man)—just ns be m the*Gesmen 
folk-tale, has been converted into a Gian-Alunnlem (Oray Aannikin) as tho alechtico 
cot (Almighty God) 1 called, in the half Christian, half heathen Wessobrann Prayer: 
manno wiltisto—that is, the mildest, or most beneficent, of men. In the German harm- 
verso, by which the Butt is appealed to, and made to mse from the seay there aro two 
words not explamable from our tongne, and which have hitherto bathed investigation. 
They appear to, me to havo, posmbly. a curious Chakiean affinity. But this ıs a p ant on 
Which no surmise should be ventured without farther inqwry, aud without havwg heard 
the opinion of competent specialista. ~ 
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of Persia, which still speakegof a great Aboriginal Sea, i in which living 
things struggled into shapely existence. In this Sea, there stood a. 
Steer who carried the Earth on his horns, imbuing it with Life. With 
. guch views about the nature of Water, one cannot wonder at its having 
been looked upon as “ holy.” 

Hence there are German lakes into which no stone must be thrown, 
or else a thunderstorm will arise. This is told of the Mummel See 
in Grimmelshausen’s “ Simplicissimus.” Once a brown steer rose from 
that lake, and mixed with other cattle on shore. Bat immediately a 
Little Man came up to drive the steer away. In this cunmuahes tale- 
form an old cosmogonic view may still be recognised. 

I have spoken before of the bull-shaped Wassermann who was tho 
mythic ancestor of the Merowing dynasty. : Quite in harmony with 
Hellenic myths, the German tale not only tracés the descent of the 
human race from trees, but also sees in water the source and measure 
of men’s span of life. In Franconia, a well aprings from a hill, near f 
which a noble family has its ancestral home. During the whole year, 
that spring-head gives forth clear, beautiful water, until some ‘one of the 
family dies. Then the bourne suddenly dries up ; there ia no longer a 
vestige of its having existed. Another tradition current near the Fulda 
says that whenever a prince of the Hessian house or his consort dies, 
the river all at once stands still, as though. it wished to express i 
SOrTOW. 

With such German tales about a River of Life running its co 
behind man,-we again come back to those poetized cosmic theories 
the Greeks, which, seeking the origin of terrestrial beings in water, m 
rivers, river-bulls, or river-gods the forefathers of men. The River, 
River-Bull, and the River-God form the ascending line, of a Na 
myth gradually changing into theological views—from the elemen 
force to the worshipped animal form; from the worshipped animal 
to the anthropomorphic deity. 

In the Classic Walpurgis’ Night of Goethe’s “ Faust,” the noti 
a vital force and impulse being contained in water, finds freque 
pression. Peneios, surrounded by waters and nympha, exclaims : 


















“R di Schil fgyeAüster ; 
drape Rohryeschwister / 


. t? í Maiden Wade aad ha? 


Before Rhodus, Proteus says :— 


S Den Tebes ommi dis Welle besser ; 


's ewige Gewdlmer 5 
=- 7 Pratar Papkin (He transforms himself.) ` 
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Schon iws gethan | 
Da soll ea dir sum nsien Gliccken ; ° 
Ich nems dick auf meinen Ricken, 
Vermahls dich dem Omaa.” 
And Thales replies :— o 
“ Gib nach dem lbblichen Verlangen, 
Von worn dis Schbpfang ansufangen ! 
a raschem Wirken sci bereit / 
Da regst du dich nach swigen Normen, 
Durch tausend, abertaussnd Formen— 
Und bis zam Menschen hast du Zelt \” 


On their part, the Sirens sing :—“ Ohne Wasser ist kein Heil.” And 

Mephistopheles, who knows so many things, utters the general remark :— 
u Wer karn was Dummee, wer was Kl 
Das nicht dis Vorwelt schon gedacht *? 

This observation of the great scoffer about every theory, whether 
wise or not, having already been thought out in antiquity, certainly 
applies to the idea of water being the Mother of all Things and Beings. 
For, not to speak of Greek poets and philosophers, ancient Indian 
Nature-lore already expresses the same view. In the tenth book of 
the Rig Veda (129), that Time, or rather No-Time, which precedes the 
Origin of Things, is‘ thus spoken of :— 

“1. Nothing was then, that is; nor even that which is not. Thre was then 
no atmosphere; nor sky beyond it, What wasit that hid all? What was the 
veiling cover of everything? Wasit the Water’s deepabyss? 2. Death was not 

en; nor immortality. ‘There was no distinction of day or night ` Only Some- 



















Universe—an Ocean without light. Then first, from the Nothingness enve- 
in empty gloom, Desire (Love) arose, which was the first germ of mind. 
is loving impulse the Sages, seeking in their heart, recognized as the bond 
een Non-Being and Being.” i 

imilar passages, coming yet closer to modern ideas, are to be found 
e Khandogya Upanishad and in the utterances of the Indian 
opher Kapila. Antiquity has, indeed, thought out many a 
ht which was afterwards resumed and ‘scientifically amplified. 
therefore not be astouished to see that our Germanic ancestors 
the much-forgotten Pantheon of their Water Deities, already 
ed a doctrine of the rise of Life from water, which now is 
ore being argued on learned grounds. And the persistent 
of this Vanic view which lies dimly in the background of the 
igion, may be gathered from the Eddic Song of the ~Prophetess, 
ich the Teutortic Sybil, after having announced the coming con- 
agration and downfall of the world, thus foretells its renewal from 
water :— ve 


t“ Then I see arise, a second time, 
Earth from Ocean in beauteous growth.” 


Kart Burp. 


_OUIDA’S KNOWLEDGE OF ITALIAN LIFE. 


NOVEL, which professes to be no more than a work of imagination, 
may deal with things which never have existed and never will 
and so long as the result is amusing no one complains. But when th 
“tale professes to be a picture of real life, the evils described in whic 
‘are positive facts, then accuracy of statement becomes even mo 
desirable than’ smart writing orekilful plot. Ouida, in her last nov 
«A Village Commune,” has disregarded this principle, and 
succeeded in writing a most readable book; ‘but has, at the same ti 
‘presented a picture of Italian life which is wholly misleading. T 
by itself, the tale might pass, as the gross exaggeration of a sincere 
violent partisan. Spiteful remarks are to be expected in such a 
Indeed, if flavoured by a little joke, and the gratuitous introducti 
coarse words, they are greatly to the taste of this generation, as 
seen by,an examination of the popular novels of the day. 3B 
tale is followed by an appendix, which vouches for the truth 
went before, and gravely disclaims the charge of exaggeratio 
bringing the book out of the safe region of mere fiction, and 
its statements to be challenged as facts. 
` In this grave-and serious appendix, Ouida bases her cla 
heard on her personal agate - Travellers, and even 
residents, do not, as a rule,” she blandly observe, “ know an 
this. You must know the language intimately, and have got 
" pepple’ a trust in you before you can understand all that they endure. 
” With this easy assumption of intimacy, Ouida proceeds to take oven 
greater liberties with the Italian language than with her own. Possibly 
the Italians might havo preferred the formal deference of a stranger to 
this overpowering familiarity. In the early part of her book -she 
makes, a dazzling display of her knowledge, by giving a long list of 
names with their several diminutives, which she explains are used by 
the peasants, even in the case of quite old men. This information will 
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no doubt be gratefully received by thoseewho cannot boast of being 
even “travellers,” though unless they are wholly deaf, a few weeks’ 
sojoum would be sufficient to acquaint them with the fact. But to 
foreign residents of'many years’ standing it would be interesting to 
‘know why she chose to confer the:title of “ Dom” on the estimable 
priest. The Italian word “ Don” would have been, more natural in the 
mouths of Italian péasants, and there seems no particular gain in intro- 
ducing the French term. But ‘having posed as an authority, it is much 
to be regretted that the lady did not consult a dictionary before 
christening one of her principal ‘characters “Gaspardo,” which is not 
an Italian name'at all. “ Gaspero ” or “ Gaspare ” would surely have 
done as well, and they have been seen in print before. Some trifling 
omissions, auch as one ġ in “ arrabbiato,” one / in “ scellerato,” may be 
attributed to haste of temper or otherwise, but confusion of mind 
must have existed as well as haste, before men could be described as 
“ liberi pensieri.” This mistake occurs repeatedly, and leads one to 
ask whether, in English, Ouida can clearly -distinguish between the 
thinker and his thought. There are many other blunders in the book, 
indeed almost as many as there are Italian words. The translation of 
cynicism is “cinismo,” not as she puts it “cinicismo.” “Igiene,” 
though a feminine name, does not end in a. If there be such a word 
“ adagid,” it does not signify “slowly,” which is written “ adagio ” 
ithout an accent. Whatever “ strombetti” may mean, it is not syno- 
ous with “stornelli. The Tuscan Punch is “ Stenterello,” not 
Stentarello.” l 

Ouida says she “ loves revolution, when it means the destruction of 
e things.” Is it possible that among “ vile things ” she includes the 
ing, and presumably the pronunciation, of Italian words? Not 
ent with allowing her. ignorance to display itself indirectly, she 
at of her way to offer explanations of words and phrases which 
rfectly incorrect. The “ massaja,’ whom she describes as “ the 
(usually the wife of the fattore or bailiff) who is set over ull the 
ind of an estate, and directs their labours, is in reality someone 
ng to the “ contadino,” who arranges the household work, and 
ntrol whatever over the field labour, though she may occa- 
share in it. Her own work is frimarily’ baking, cooking, 
, and the like. The “ Esattore” is the collector, not the 
er, of taxes. . “ Ferragosto” should be written.“ Feragosto,” and 
eane—not “ the first of August,” but “ August Fair,” once an important 
yearly event, though now little more than a tradition. It is not from 
mere perversity that the Italians:speak of Solferino as San Martino, 
but because it was on the hill of San Martino that the Italians did 
their share of the fighting on the day of the great battle; aud there, 
in one mound, recorded by one monument, lie the bones of the Italians 
and the Austrians who fell on that day, fighting against each otker. 




















If Ouida’s knowledge of Italian life is to be measured by her: know- ~ 


ledge of the language, one is tempted to think-that possibly the upper 


_With saying that it might so work, she would have spoken traly. 


. May arise. ` But the “consiglio” is re-elected every year. 


” cannot judge of them.” If she intends by this to say that she was not 
' alive at the declaration of the Italian kingdom, she must be a most 
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classes, whom she so arrogangly condemns, may be justified in sometimes. 
differing from her conclusions. The “ nobility and gentry ” are evidently 
not in favour with Ouida. It is a great pity that she did not contrive 
to make one friend among this contemptible society, who would have 
gone over her book and corrected its flagrant errors. Even a “ foreign 
resident,” if possessed of a grammar and dictionary, might have done 
some good., The friend could haye been put into Ouida’s next book, 
and the kindness handsomely acknowledged by a neat a 
vinegar, not oil. 

No falsehood would be worth refuting if it did not contain some 
truth, and unfortunately there is much to regret in the state of Italy. 
But Ouida has not stated the case fairly. The story of the “ Village 
Commune ” is simply a story of grasping and revenge. ‘A clever and . 
unprincipled adventurer takes advantage of the supineness of his 
superiors and the ignorance of the people to enrich himself and to 
gratify his resentment. There are sharp rogues all over the world, 
and no system of government has yet been devised which shall prevent 
such men from sometimes succeeding, at least for a time. 

Ouida says “the system is professedly autonomous, but practically i 
works in the manner I have depicted.” Had she oontented h 


























municipal authorities have the power of making their own bye-laws a 
of arranging the details of their own taxation. Given, then, 
“ consiglio ” composed exclusively of selfish men, and a set of offici 
both dishonest and unscrupulous, it is easy to see that fearful ab 


“ gindaco’s” office is tenable for three years ; but should he, before 
end of this time, lose his place as “ consigliere,” he loses the other 
The book shows how helpless men may be, even when they hol 
power in their own hands, if they do not know how to use it. 
taken as a description of the actual state of affairs in the maj 
the Italian communes, the book becomes a libel. The 
peasantry do not monopolize all the virtue of the coun 
those in power are not invariably brutes. Ouida gives 
description of the blessed time before liberty was invented 
were taught to read. Every one was good and happy t 
most people.were Nature-taught poets. She declares, in pro 
vast superiority, that the “bulk of people regret ‘passiona 
personal peace and simple plenty ” which then existed. But O 
algo says that she “did not live during the old régimes, and therefo 


precocipus lady; a Nature-taught novelist in fact, weaving romances as . 
she sucked her little thumb in her cradle. Well! if so, she is a 
tgmarkable person! But there may be some use in-education all the 
same. But whether she were as yet outside the world, or only residing 
in some other district thereof, I was certainly alive, and at that time 
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living in Italy, and I can testify that sorrow and sin were known even 
then. Cheating and oppression were not invented by liberty, nor are 
the “ impiegati” a new institution. In some parts of Italy I have 
heard the “impiegati ” echo the regret of the Tuscan peasants for the 
old system, when cheating was even easier than now. Time has a 
tendency to magnify the good and diminish the evil of the past to our 
eyes, but a return to those times would not give us contentment. I do 
not suppose that even Ouida seriously thinks that Italy can return to 
the pastoral simplicity of a bygone age, and in the teeth of impossi- 
bility it is needless to discuss probable advantages. Let us see what 
steps our lady can suggest as improvements to tho present misery. 
First, she proposes to “ship cff nine-tenths of the ‘impiegati’ and 
pensioners to New Guinea.” When this remedy is tried, Ouida will 
find the groundwork of a new story of innocent suffering quite ready 
to her hand. Her second remedy is to provide Italy with a “ Minister, 
temperate, just, indifferent to hombast or display, resolute to destroy 
corruption, and convinced of the great truth that the first duty of a 
State is the prosperity of, her children.” It is a little painful to find, 
however, that the gleam of hope awakened by the representation of 
this model Minister, with his noble though slightly ungrammatical con- 
victions, is doomed to speedy extinction. “Alas! when a good man 
mes he has no chance.... . Harassed, weary, and impotent, he will 
ave his good intentions to pave a lower deep than Dante ever 
ited.” Is Italy’s case, then, desperate? I venture to think not; 
d to my mind one of its most hopeful influences is the army, ‘which 
ida calls a “ Factory of Devils.” The boys “go away innocent, 
mely, laborious, dutiful youths, and they return from the camp or the 
zs too often vicious, lazy, discontented, contaminated by vice 
utterly unwilling to work. ‘As well send a lad to the galleys as 
e army,’ say the country people. And they are right.” This is 
ong assertion and not warranted by fact. The conscription can 
be a popular institution, because it is compulsory ; but it has 
to be the bugbear it once was tu the people, for the simple 
that the young men come homo better, not worse, with minds 
intelligence awakened, and capable of understanding their 
well as more worthy of their responsibilities. It is to the 
soldiers that we must look for the prevention of such shame- 
bery as is described in the return of Luca Finti as deputy. 
is the acconnt of how the people were persuaded to vote for a 
“The Pomodorian mind was not wide, nor was it brilliant; 
understood oil, wine, and dyes, but there it closed ;.it thought pacts 
was somewhere down Rome-way, as it thought Austria was somewhere 
over the hills; it still believed in the priest’s blessing on the fields, in 
the poisonous nature of frogs, in the weather prophecies of its 
calendaries, in hydrophobia being as commoh jas catarrh, and in other 




















things of a like enlightenment. It did not in the least know what a = 


congress meant, nor where Epirus was, and it had a vague notion of ° 
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Europe as of a disorderly place beyond seas, where you sent pictures. 
and Wine when you had more than you wanted of either. Yet so 
strong is the power of vanity, and so strong, is the power of oratory, 
that Pomodoro voted by a big majority for Signor Luca Finti, because 
he ‘had told them he would make them a Power, "though ‘he had never. 
said he would cheapen bread, extinguish conscription, or lighten any of 
the burdens with which the land is laden, as a packed mule is chinked 
(sie) on the march. Greast is the might of words—above all is it great 
in Italy.” 

Could a better plea have been urged for the education of electors ?, 
“ As they were used to be led by the priests, so they were now led by: 
the placemen.” The only remedy is to teach the electors to lead 
themselves by their reason, to change their ignorant simplicity to 
intelligent honesty. , Now, this is exactly what the army does. The 
men'are taught in excellent schools, and they learn by practical 
experience, that there is knowledge beyond the village wisdom. If 
half the electors of Pomodoro had served their time, Signor’ Luca Finti 
would, not have found his eloquent lies so serviceable. Nor is it their 
minds only which receive training. The army is always foremost in 
every good work. To give one instance. In 1867-8, when Sicily was 
visited by the cholera, and the whole island was panic-struck, it was 
the soldiers who in many villages nursed, the sick and buried the death 
when they were deserted by their own relations. These were no 
Sicilian conscripts, but strangers from Italy. The officers cheerfull 
shared the danger, encouraging by their example the poor lads wh 
courage was ready to sink under the horror of such work. Is this 
devil’s training? ‘Then were it well to have a little more such devi 
in the world! | If any one cares to see the reverse of Ouida’s view 
the army, let him read the “ Bozzetti Militari,’ by De Amicis. So 
young’ men no doubt return from their three years’ service bad 
vicious. But what, were they before? And do not some young 
turn out bad and vicious who have never left their homes at all? 
is not, by one or two examples that. the system can be fairly j 
but by a large number, including conscripts not only from Si 
from all parts of Italy. 

Nor is it the “impiegati ” who are the curse ə of the country. 
peculations are a consequence and not a prime cause. The real 
is that selfishness, which, Ouida says herself, is “ the worst note 
Jtalian character. . > . . An impersonal interest is‘a thing they cann 
understand.” Unselfishness is a virtue which cannot be acquired from 
intefested motives, but without it no family or nation can thrive. Let 
every honest Italian stand by his neighbour when oppressed, and combat 
cheatery even when it does no harm to himself; let the rich man not 
shirk the thankless municipal work, and let the poor man not refuse to 
support him in his war against cheating. There is epough good in 

æ Italy to conquer the bad, but the good must not be content to weep 
° and blame, it must put its shoulder to the wheel wherever it can reach 
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it “Italy for the Italians” was the old oty, for‘which brave men 
died. Let their children live for that samg Italy, and the fathera will 
not have died in vain. 

Tt is not only the rich who can do something, and who need to exert 
themselves. The dislike and opposition of the people is too often the 
only reward of a man who has worked solely for their good. So long 
as he protects them from oppression all goes well; but let him attempt 
to interfere with some time-honoured system of cheating of their own, 
and all his good deeds are forgotten. Till the poor learn to feel 
that pilfering, even from the rich, is a wrong thing, they will remain 
at the mercy of the official pilferer, who has to, be bribed into conni- 
vance, and who cannot then be resisted. But this evil existed for 
generations before the unity of Italy, and brought misery in exactly 
the same way then as now. 

One of Onuida’s statements deserves special comment, as being 
specially misleading. “ Foreign papers did not understand that 
as the local taxes always go up in proportion to the excellence of 
the harvest and vintage, that excellence is not the unmixed gain 
which it is supposed to be, and indeed is scant profit to any one.” 
If the commune of Signa is thus taxed on its produce,.it is a 
remarkable exception to. the general rule, which fixes the payment 
for each landowner according to the average yield of his land. The sum 
settled long before the harvest time, and varies but little. Naturally 
Italy, as in other countries, taxes go up at times to meet special 

s; but let the “ Contadini” say if a good harvest is useless to them. 
I do not wish to dispute each point with Ouida. I do not know 
igna, and she may be right in local particulars, where I should be 
ng. But I wish to remind the public that careless audacity marks 
partisan, not the trustworthy witness. The ground she.chose to 
d on—viz., her knowledge of the language and people—has been 
to be untrustworthy. Her animosity towards the upper classes 
her to great injustice, and tinges every stutement. i 
T loose style ‘of argument may be illustrated by one more 
t. The gaoler shrugged his shoulders. ‘He will give us gas 
mwey. ‘Gas! we had never vine-discase or rose-disease till 
gas in the city,’ said Carmelo ; and here he did not exaggerate ; 
taly neither were known till gas works were introduced.” To 
terior occurrence does not prove any event to be a cause. If 
ad a serious purpose in the remark, she ought to have told at 
at distance gas works begin to affect the grapes, and whether in 
other countries the disease can be traced to gas. Ifshe had no serious 
purpose, she ought to have been ashamed of supporting a mere preju? 
dico. In any case, persons who have not travelled in Italy will be 
relieved to hear that even in these days of progress gas iq not laid 
down in the vineyards, and that many of them are many miles away 
from any gas-works. j 
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THE NEW DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
BRAHMO SOMAJ. 





















New Dispensation,/—-such is the title of Mr. Keshub Chundar 
Sen’s new church in Calcutta, It is an offshoot of the Brahmo 
Somaj, founded by Rajah Rem Mohun Roy. It professes an eclectic: 
system of faith, regarding every religion, professed by large numbers of 
the human race, as a general dispensation from God, I purpose in 
few pages to give a fair and truthful account of it, without offermg an 
opinions of my own. ` 
The Brahmo’ Somaj has been. in existence about fifty years, and 
founders of the New Dispensation claim for it a lifo of progress 
development, of which the New Dispensation itself is the latest and m 
glofious result. The new church is the old one rehabilitated, develo 
and perfected. It recognizes the four principal Scriptures of the 
as its foundation—the Rig Veda, the Buddhist Pitakas, the Chri 
Bible, and the Mohammedan Koran. The unity of the Godhead i 
fundamental doctrine of the new church, and with this is embodi 
unity of all earnest creeds, Hindu, Buddhistic, Moslem, and 
Bajah Ram Mohun Roy proclaimed the precepts of Christ 
guide to national and individual- purity and happiness. He d 
the fact that those precepts were so generally disregarded by thi 
body of nominal Christians. He denounced the systems of 
idolatry prevalent in India as destructive of all political progress 
social improvement, but le never professed himself moro than a student 
of the truth, anxious to point ont to his fellow-countrymen that better 
path which he had discovered for himself. ‘Mr. Keshub Chundar Sen 
` goes much farther than this. He makes no pretension to supernatural- 
ism, but he professes to have harmonized and unified all other dispen- 
satigns by a divine synthedis, and to have- discovered the method by 
* which the apparent anomalics and contradictions of other systems aro 
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to be brought into a logical unity of idea and method. All the pre- 
vious systems are connected together in? the economy of Providence, 
and it has been reserved for him to discover’the systematic evolution of 
thought, the development of religious life, just as science brings light 
and order out of chaos and darkness. There can be but one true 
science that explains material nature, and so there can be but one true 
science of dispensation which shows and explains the dealings of God 
to man, throughout all ages, in the matter of religion, and this true 
science of dispensation is his grand discovery. “I have found the 
science of dispensation at last,” he triumphantly exclaims in his last ` 
anniversary lecture, “ unity in multiplicity.” Where others see only 
confusion and anomaly, he sees order and continuity. Hinduism and 
Buddhism, Moslemism and Christianity are but parts of the diyme 
scheme. It is the happy welding of them together that constitutes 
“the New Dispensation.” Just as the New Testament is the logical 
consequence of the Old, so the New Dispensation is the logical con- 
sequence of all the systems of religion that have perplexed mankind by 
their diversity and contradictions up to the present. Nor is this all. 
Mr. Keshub Chundar Sen claims more for his Church than this. 
“The New Dispensation is Christ’s prophecy fulfilled. Jesus foretold 
and foreshadowed other dispensations. He said the Comforter would 
come after Him, and guide the world into all truth.” ‘And in the New 
tion he sees the fulfilment of this prophecy, “ the realisation 
f Chriatian and Paulino anticipations.” 
Although the divinity of Christ is not held in the Church of the 
ew Dispensation as in the orthodox churches of Christianity, yet His 
rson and teaching are spoken of with a reverence and devotion that 
hardly be surpassed. A subjective divinity is allowed Him, but not 
objective; indeed it is plainly asserted that this subjective divinity 
all Christ claimed for himself. He was a partaker of the Divine 
, Ho was God-consciousness, not God’ Himself. But all believers 
ually partakers of the Divine nature. “As for Christ,” exclaims 
en, “ we are surely amongst His honeured ambassadors.” And, 
he speaks of the founders of the Church of the New Dispensation 
ist’s Apostles in India.’ So that he takes no mean standing as a 
teacher, although disclaiming all supernatural power. It may 
that some of his followers revere him as something more than 
and honour him as an infallible Pope over the Church. But 
1s certain that hå is modest enough in his self-assertion to his col- 
eagues, as the following sentences taken ftom his “ Charge to the 
Apostles of the New Dispensation” will prove. They are transhted 
from the Bengali, and appear in the Sunday Mirror, Calcutta, of April 
8rd last :— 















“ Honour me not as yqur master. ‘I am your servant, I am your friend. You 
are my master. .Therefore that treatment which’a servant may expect wn 
masters and a friend from his friends, I do expect from you, I am your 

YOL. XL. i aa 
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sent seryant, and my Father hath often told me that if I leave your services my 
salvation will be hindered. Thesefore do not in mercy remove me from the post 
of your servant. My Heavenly Master hath employed me in your service, 
therefore I must be lowly, and have no cause to be puffed up with vanity. J do 
not send you as the t prophet Jesus sent his ee “Our mutual relations 
are of a different kind, I am only one of your band. You are sent forth by the 
world’s prophets and apostles, Yon and I are sent forth by Jesus, Bakya Muni, 
Chaitanya, and other great propheta. They have sent us forth into the world to 
preach their truths. Taking the dust of their feet I tell you these words. You , 
are not my apostles, but both you and I are their apostles, They are our 
spiritual fathers and grandfathera. We are born in the line of their generation. 
We are twice-born in their inspiration. Before I acknowl you as apostles 
those heavenly prophets had ordained and sent you as such. :I only repeat their 
words to their disciples. In this very room, in your hearts, those God-sent pro- 
phets are present, er Ae fie to your work. They tell you to take to 
heart the sufferings of sinful and sorrowful men. Your brothers and sisters are 
sinking into the sea of atheism and impiety. How can you be at ease when you 
see all this? The spirits of Jesus and Moses and Chaitanya still speak to you 
with warmth. “You must not remain cold, when you hear their fiery words. 
Our Supreme Mother, the Mother of all Propheta, also commands you thus:— 
E paties of the New Dispensation, go and save my children. Lol! scepticism 
and vice are destroying them. Run to their rescue with all your might. Ifyou 
have any love for your Heavenly Mother, go and save her children,’ O Apostles, 
obey the Divine call, and run straight to your work. i 
“í Remember your creed—one God, one Scripture, and one family of propheta 

Love the one true God, and worship Him every day. By daily worship make 
your lives holy. Attain communion with the sainta of heaven inwardly in your 
minds. Wat their flesh aud drink their blood, and turn your bodies into vesels 
of holineas. In your lives show the reconciliation of perfect wisdom, perf 
asceticism, parfect love, perfect devotion, perfect conscience, perfect joy, and per 
fect holiness. Be not satisfied with the fraction of any one virtue. Do not co 
the prosperity and pleasure of this world. Preserve your lives with the f 
that comes from mendicancy, Be happy in others’ happiness and sorry in oth 
sorrow. Regard all mankind as one family. Hate not, nor regard as ali 
men of other castes and other religions. Be ascetica, but live in the world in 
midst of other men, and let them live in you. And let both them and yo 
live conjointly in God. There is salvation in unity, and in unity. B 
apostles, seek not gold or silver. Be ye mendicants. ‘lake no thought fo 
morrow. He that thinketh of food and raiment is an unbeliever. God is 
all in all. Ye shall desire spo Peers the feet of the Lord. Ye 
guided by Him, eating the bread which He giveth, and not the tainted food 
world which defileth both the body and the soul. Sleep on the bed 
Lord provideth for you. Qo in all directions, Kast and West, North and 
and preach the New Dispensation. Let no regard for men cause y 
with the Dispensation what does not belong to it. If the people of any 
do not want to hear you, shake off the dust‘of your feet and go elaewh 
not angry, be not vengeful. If any men meet you as enemies, let the 
your prayers descend on their TER Be poor and patient in spirit. 
contention with peace. Be touched with pity, when you seé the pride and vani 
of those who are in error. Let peace and purity flow into the place where you 
g. “If you go into a village Tot the people there feel that a new light hath 

escended upon them. Glory doth not lie in pride, but in a clean conscience, 
Nevor in your mind wish for the pleasures of life, but if God giveth you any 
happiness, pooept it with thankfulness and humilty. If you take not the joys ` 
and pleasures which He giveth, and bear not the pain which cometh from Him, 
ye are equally rebellious. Never dare to dictate to the Lord. Say not ‘ Give 
- untdme pain,’ or ‘Give unto me pleasures.’ Whatever happeneth in God’s king- 
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1en wish to eit. Do nothing that may lead men and 
U into eee and ee by the pe ‘oP pent a 
thers are led to live sinfully, you will have to answer for it, Wherever you 
ice struggling against virtue, and impurity tempting chastity, there fight like 
us heroes, and establiah the victory of virtue and chastity. As you cut open 
16 mares of the world from your own souls, so cut them away from the souls of 
thera. Apostles of the New Dispensation, what you have hitherto learnt 
xretly from your God, go and proclaim now with the sound of the trumpet. 
fanifest new love, new truth, new inspiration, and draw all men and women 
ito the fold of the New Dispensation.” 

The Church of the New Dispensation believes in God as an objective 
ality, an infinite person, a supreme Father. But God is to them 
ot only a person, but a character, the person they worship, the 
iaracter they assimilate; for that character is Divine Holiness. 
heir aim is to realize divinity in their own hearts. Worship is 
seless if it does not render man heavenly and divine, nor is true 
orship completed till the nature of the worshippers is so converted as to 
rtake of the nature of the divinity. The following “ Garland of a 

Names” is a list of titles of the Almighty adopted by the New 
nsation as suitable to their Theistic worship,—the titles of the 
tor as taught by eclecticism :— 


Lord, Holy, Great, Father, First Cause, Supreme Spirit, Almighty, Al- 
Saviour, Friend of the poor, Moral Governor, Deliverer of the fallen, Abaso- 

oe, Primary Force, Life of life, Bodiless, Formless, Divinity, Ador- 
cient, Giver of success, Dispenser, Triumphant, Heavenly King, Master, 








harmer of the soul, Awful, Conqueror of death, Providence, Teacher, 
reserver, Immaculate, One, All-witness, Smiling Mother, Light of 
of nectar, Necklace of the devotee, Crown of the ariel Glory of the 

insful, Self-manifest, 

f the distressed, Healer of the soul diseased, Everlasting, Chastiser 


A belief is also inculcated in the objectivity of all prophets and 

parted saints, each a person, a child of God. But the simple 

mitting of their entity is not enough. There must be also a com 

ion of spirits or a communion of saints. The mere objective 
aQ2 
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- recognition of the world’s gaints and prophets avails nothing. The 
« Christ of older theologies, they say, is the barren outward fact.’ The 
-Christ of the New Dispensation is an indwelling power, a living spirit, 
a fact of consciousness. In order to realize more fully this communion 
-of - saints, pilgrimages have been instituted by Mr. Sen. In these 
_pilgrimages, a room in Calcutta is transformed into an historical site in | 
, iaor Northern India. Conversation is carried 
the prophet invoked. Lessons are taught and learned. A 
-ivid imagination. brings the historical personage invoked before the 
-assembly, and his utterances of centuries ago are applied, more or less. 
‘skilfully, to the exigencies of the present time, or the difficulties 
of existing theological speculation. Not that the spirits are supposed 
4o be materialized, not that they are supposed to be omnipresent, or 
sto fill all space, here, there, and everywhere. These pilgrimages are ` 
explained to be simply practical applications of “ the philosophy of 
- subjectivity.” If the saints and prophets are not personally present, 
they may be spiritually drawn into the life and character of the 
.devoteea. The human soul, we are taught, has an-absorbent character. 
It is marvellous in its power of receptivity. By an hour in the 
company of saints, the whole heart may be revolutionised. A miracu- 
-Aous power of sanctification may be the result: of. contact with exal 
minds. Even the most hardened sinner may be thus impressed. T 
-the simple inquirer it may appear absurd to call a room'in Calcutta t 
„mountain of Sinai, -and there to converse with Moses as with a gu 
-the religious teacher asking and answering the questions all the ti 
always in the spirit of Moses,—but in all this there is no absurdity to 
„devout believer. The human soul, if it has not lost its suscepti i 
inevitably imbibes and draws in the: goodness of saints, absorbing 
-is good and true in them, by such exercises. 
The unity of the , Deity is a subject on which “ the 
~ (Mr. Sen) is eloquent, and doubtless the idolatry prevalent i 
renders all his eloquence necessary to combat it. God he decl 
be one eternally existing, indivisible Being ; but the devotes o 
-unable to comprehend him as a totality, divide, him into fragme 
taking up one fragment of his nature and of his attributes at a ti 
~¢emplate him within themselves piecemeal.. During the Vedi 
. when'the yogis used to realize the invisible God face to face, 
“inquired, What was the Deity? or, What, were his © na 
‘attributes? They believed that God was incomprehensible, beyond 
-grgsp of human knowledge.. The yogi, or devotee, in the fulness of hi 
“soul, was absorbed in the unity of the Deity. 
“But when the Vedic period was gone and the Puranio period came,” continued 
-the minjster, in one of bis theistic discourses, “ then the philosophic mind began 
-to inquire into the nature of God. They asked, Who is A that has created and 
sustains this vast universe % What is He? Is He Father, King, or Lord? 


Wen they received no answer to their much questioning, they began to cut 
Him into pieces by the sword of the intellect, and to carve and carry of 
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fragments of His attributes according to their own ‘fancies. One eaid, ‘I like 
Love, and so He who is made of Love and is full of it is my object of worship.’ 
From the soft nature of his own heart, he concluded that God’ was nothing 
else but Love, and so believed in that attribute only. Then another, the more 
deeply he contemplated God’s mercy, the more disposed was he to realize 
the different manifestations of that mercy. But man, unable to adore infinite - 
mercy, must necessarily cnt it also into pieces. Because God in his mercy 
gives food to the hungry, he imagined a distinct Goddess for that attribute,. 
and called her Annapurna. To such a man, so overpowered by the idea of” 
infinite mercy, God became Annapurna only. Another fails to trace this in- 
finite mercy, or is more impressed by the manifestations of infinite power. 
He finds this infinite power working everywhere. He broods over it. ‘I'o him 
God, the Creator of the Universe, is no other than a great force, the primeval 
force in fact, from which has emanated all that we see around us. God is 
Sakti to him, illimitable force. Wisdom, love, purity, and beneficence are all: 
sunk in the ono idea of force. Thus the indivisible, all-pervading spirit, full of ` 
eternal blim, has been broken into fragments during the Puranic times, and 
instead of one God, three hundred and thirty millions of gods and goddesses 
are worshipped.” i 


Thus he shows that idolatry js the worship of broken fragments of 
the Deity, the minds of the worshippers seizing on a portion, and per- 
suading themselves they have the whole. It was the mission of 
rahmoism, Mr. Sen asserts, to collect these different scattered frag- 
ents, and combine them together into a consistent idea of the Deity, 
d so now the New Dispensation, on eclectic principles, reconciles 
to one the diversities and contradictions of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
istianity, and Moslemism. 

The doctrine of the Brahmo Somaj relative to the Deity was that in 
beginning the one Supreme Being existed, who created the Universe; 
t this Being is Eternal, Intelligent, Infinite, Formless, Blissful, and . 
dependent—that he is without any second, absolutely alone, all- 
ing, all-governing, all-sheltering, all-knowing, perfect and 
able, without equal or parallel. By worship of Him only can 
ess be aécured.by man in this world or in the next, and that love 
Him, and performing the works He loves, works of beneficence, 
and brotherly love, alone constitute acceptablo worship of Him. 
New Dispensation goes further than this. It supplies the 
with a vast mass of inspired literature from which he is to 
is precepts and examples. How the contradictions of these 
are to be explained and harmonised, we are not yet authorita- - 
ormed. Probably some attempt to harmonize them is even 
in process of production. But the devotee of the Brahmo Somaj 
as to trust to the book of nature and to intuition, accepting help 
thankfully from the sages of the past. “Honour Christ,” says Mr. Sexe 
to his disciples, “ but be not Christians in tho popular acceptation of ~- 
that term. A mere imitation of Christ’s virtues is not, enough. 
Advance, my friends, to a higher ideal. Be Christ. Incorporate him 
into your being, import him bodily into your’own consciousness. Make 
him your flesh and blood. ‘Let us all be so many Christs, each a small .- 
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Christ in his own humble yay.” Daring flights of imagery of this kind 
cause much mystification and misapprehension. So he calls the New 
Dispensation “the precious necklace in which are strung together the 
rubies and pearls of all ages and climates ;” it is “the sweet music of 
diverse instruments harmonized ;” it is “ the wonderful solvent which 
foses all dispensations into a new chemical substance.” Christ is a 
person, a character, “that demands absorption into your flesh and my 
fleeh—flesh of your flesh, blood of your blood, breath of your breath.” 
“Tn my faith,” he says again, “I am supremely happy. My beloved 
Father makes me unexpectedly happy in the sweet faith he has vouch- 
safed to me. A word of praise I must also offer unto the blessed Son 
of God, for he too has made me what I am. His sacrificial blood 
freely given unto a wicked world has gone into my very life-blood. 
While I was in my mother’s womb I drank that precious blood and 
grew in stature and strength.” In another address, he says, “ As I was 
walking along the path of my life I met three stately figures, John the 
Baptist, Jesus Christ, and St. Paul.” And similarly he speaks of hi 
conferences with Moses, with Gotama Buddha, with Socrates, with M 
























history, not figuratively as Mr. Sen, but literally. “ Indeed, General 
said he, apologising on one occasion, “ St. Peter and St. Paul were wi 
me, and you can easily apprehend that, when one receives such visito 
one is in no hurry to dismiss them.”* “I have conversed,” wri 
Swedenborg, “ with some who lived many years ago, with some who li 
before the Deluge, and some after it, with some who lived in the 
time, with some of His Apostles, and with many of succeeding 
«I have conversed with Athanasius,” writes he in another place, ‘ 
he said he could find neither the Father, the Son, nor the Holy 
and bitterly complained of his inability. The reason is pl 
confirmed himself in the idea of three Gods.” } 

But Mr. Sen’s bold imagery is not to be taken literally. “ 
said I sat with Moses and Jesus the other day, you ran and 
to the world that I have seen two human figures, or rather the} 
You would put a ludicrous interpretation upon a plain piece 
and then ridicule it as a fact of life. Ah! itis the Eastern 
metaphor, the vein of poetry so characteristic of Oriental na 
has ruined me.” 

The New Dispensation proclaims the immortality of the 
death is but the dissolution of the partnership hitherto existing 
soul and ‘body ; that the future life is a continuation and developme 
of the present life; and asserta that these ideas of immortality, as w 
as the primal teachings of morality, are primitive convictions rooted in 
man’s gonstitution. The incarnation of the Deity is denied, but all the 
great teachers of religion, from Mosea to Mohammed, are recognized as 
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God’s servants, and as useful teachers. 4 violation of duty is sin, such 
violations offend God, our fellow men, ourselves, or the inferior beings, 
towards all of whom we have duties to perform that are incumbent on 
us. Every sinner must suffer the consequences of his own sinfalness, 
sooner or later, in this world or the next. Holiness may be attained, 
‘however, and sinfulness extirpated from our own nature, by the 
worship of God, by self-control and self-denial, by repentance, by the 
study of God in nature and in good books; by good company, and 
by solitary contemplation. By these means salvation is attained. No 
mediation between God and man finds a place in the New Dispensation. 
Salvation brings with it a perpetual growth in purity, and such growth 
goes on for all eternity. The soul becomes better fitted for Heaven 
perpetually, and, as the companion of the Deity, enjoys everlasting 
happiness in eternity. 

In his “ Indian Theistic Reformers” Professor Monier Williams has 
given an admirable account of the progress of the doctrines of Theism, 
from the teachings of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy to those of Mr. Keshub 
Chundar Sen, but without describing their later development in the 
New Dispensation. In the Garland of a Hundred Names, ascribed 
to the Deity, and already quoted from the periodical entitled the New 

ispensation, it will be seen that the Motherhood of God is insisted 
n. The learned professor gives the following abridgment of a 
arkable “ proclamation” issued in December, 1879, and purporting 
come from “ India’s Mother” :— 













ea of God’s Motherhood as a correlative to, God’s Fatherhood, 
the Professor, is thoroughly Hindu. It existed in Hinduism 
fore the Christian era. 
r Williams does full justice to Mr. Sen’s honesty and sincerity, 
uence and his genius—indeed, he speaks of his “ almost super- 
eloquence, ability, and genius.” I would not attempt to go 
er than this in my admiration. Iam sure none can patiently 
peruse Mr. Sen’s addresses without feeling convinced that an earpest 
soul struggles to express itself in them, that he has a very dificul? 
warfare to wage, and that his zeal, fire, vigour, energy, and ability are 
worthy of all praise. As 'to the amount of truth in his speculative 
opinions, that, of course, is quite a different affair. : 

But the Professor falls foul of “the minister’ on account ofthe 
marriage of the daughter of the latter to the Maharajah of Kuch Behar, 
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in 1878, partly, apparently, kecause the bridegroom was a Maharajah, 
partly because idolatrous rites were performed on that occasion, and 
partly because the bride was too young. Mr. Krishna Bihari Sen, 
writing to the Professor, has disposed:of some of these objections, 
showing that the ceremony objected to by the Professor was a mere 
betrothal, and.that the parties did not live together as man and wife 
till the Maharajah was eighteen and his bride sixteen, and therefore 
that the epithet “ child marriage” applied to it was erroneous. As to 
the idolatrous rites, they were not performed till the bride and her 
party had left the place. Mr. Sen was not present at them. Every- 
thing was performed apparently in compliance with the usual ritual 
of Brahmo marriage, On Mr. 8en’s side it is further urged that the . 
marriage was a severe blow to caste prejudices, that the propagation of 
Theistic opinions in Kuch Behar, and in native states generally, will be 
much facilitated thereby, and that, finally, Mr. Sen acted in accordance 
with the will of God. If this last point can be established, surely 
nothing more need be urged in favour of the marriage. : 

The New Dispensation is openly and fearleasly declared to be the 
work of God and not of man. A system elaborated by man, argue its 
founders, is sure to break down; there are certain to be hitches an 
flaws in it in abundance. But the work of God is consistent, a 
though it takes a long time for development, and although the medi 
through which it is made visible to all men are very various, yet 
work itself is a harmonious whole, the manifestation of the Divine 
working upon the conflicting elements of human nature. And su 
they claim, are the characteristic features of the New Dispensation. 
is, they assure us, a beautiful symmetrical plan of Providence d 
being developed, and ‘which, true to its Divine mission, provides 
infallible remedy for human wants’ and shortcomings. The V 
Somaj of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, and the Hindu Brahmoi 
Debendro.Nath Tagore, have both been outgrown. And now, i 
` fulness of time, the New Dispensation makes its appearance—a 
of Divine eclecticism, absorbing all religions, incorporating in it 
the prophets of God, It includes and fulfils the Somaj of the 
and the Adi Brahma Somaj of the Babu. It carries both 
legitimate and logical sequence. “The Lord planted the 
` Lord watered it, and the Lord has given it a plentiful harvest.” 

Among the fellow-workers with Mr. Sen in the, labour of f 
the New Dispensation, may be mentioned his cousin, Mr. 
Chyndar Mozoomdar, his brother, Mr. Krishna Bihari Sen, and his 
“missionary prophets, Babu-Amrita Lall Boze, Bhai Aghore Nath, and 
Bhai Deno Nath, 

A ritual will doubtless be elaborated in time. At present the 
services are simple and unpretending—a hymn, an invocation, an 
address, silent communion, and a prayer. But in January last the 
flag of the New Dispensation was unfurled, and that appears to be the 
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prelude to an elaborate ritual. The Arati ceremony, with which the 
flag was inaugurated, gave offence to marfy, It consisted of the waving 
of lights before the flag, and the chanting of hymns,—“ sacred secrets 
of symbolical faith.” The banner, we are told, as a whole, represents 
the Church Militant developing into a Church Triumphant. ‘The flag 
waving high in the air suggests the idea‘of victory. To unfurl the 
banner is to declare war with evil, and to proclaim the kingdom of 
heaven. Sectarianiam must be overcome; eclecticism and spirituality, 
the holy confraternity of sainte, and the kingdom of the supreme God, 
have to be established in-the place of sectarianism. All these ideas 
and anticipations, we are assured, are symbolized in.the banner. 

The manner of the unfurling of the flag was in this wise :—Upon a 
small table, covered with scarlet cloth, were arranged the four principal 
Scriptures of the world, the Hindu, the Buddhistic, the Christian, and 
the Mohammedan. In front of this stood the Banner of the New 
Dispensation. On the silver-plated pole thereof was suspended the 
Bugle of the Expeditionary Army. The minister (Mr. Sen) then 
addressed the assembly :— 


One Supreme Lord. Victory flies around His holy banner. His almighty arm 
will crush all evil and ihilate ain and sensuality. i 


























ead, a holy coniraternity, in whose union is the harmony of faith and hope 
d joy. And at the foot of the holy standard are the Scriptures of the 
indus, the Buddhists, the Christiana, and the Mohammedans, the sacred repo- 
tories of the wisdom of ages, and the inspiration of saints, our light and our 
ide. Four Scriptures are here united in blewed harmony under the shade 
this flag. Here are knit together in international fellowship four great 
tinenta, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Here you see the meeting 
of the east, the west, the north and the south; of the young and the 
of men and women; of the rich and the poor, of the wise and the un- 
ed. Here is the harmony of the mind and the heart, the soul and the 
of knowledge and love, devotion and duty. Glory unto God in the 
! Honour to all Prophets and Saints in heaven, and to all Scriptures 
1 Unto the New Dispensation victory, victory, victory I”? 


disciples then, one after another, marched past the flag, touching 
kissing it, and then reverently bowed before God, and gave Him 
egiance and homage, praying that His kingdom might come. The 
thing, we are assured by the New Dispensation organ, was a 
d symbol of royalty, of the heavenly king enthroned, a fore- 
owing of the future kingdom of God on earth.. For in this solemn 
tacle the eye of the believer saw the living symbol of Chrisws 
om of heaven. l f 
owever, all did not seo this. Many of the former adherents of the 
; o Somaj were offended at it, and refased to enrol themselves as 
ciples of the New Dispensation. This feeling, we are assuged, is 
ther wide-spread nor likely to be lasting. 
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A new sacramental ceremony has also been instituted, and is thus 
prefaced and described in thé periodical called the New Dispensation :— 


“ Jesus! Is the sacramental rite meant only for those nations that are in the 
habit of taking bread and wine? Are the Hindus excluded from partaking of 
the holy eucharist? ‘Wilt thou cut us off, because we are rice-eaters and tee- 
totallers? That oannotbe. Spirit of Jesus! that cannot be. ‘Both unto Europe 
and Asia thou hast said, Eet my flesh and drink my blood. Therefore tha 
Hindu shall eat thy flesh in rice, and drink thy blood in pure water, so that the 
ae a tens De laled tm sue lend, 

“On Bunday, the 6th March, the ceremony of adapting the sacrament to Hindu 
life was performed with due solemnity, in accordance with the principle above 
set forth, The Hindu'apostles of Christ gathered aftar prayer in the dinner hall, . - 
and sat upon the floor, the bare ground. Upon a silver plate was Rice, and 
in a small goblet was Water, and thare were flowers and leaves around both. 

‘ The minister read the following verses from Luke xxii. :— 

“t And he took bread and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave’ unto them, 
saying, This is my body which is given for you. This:do in remembrance of ma 

“ ‘ Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the new testament 

_ ihm Hood whish ia ghad foe yond 
EA prayer waa then offered, asking the Lord to bless the sacramental rice and 
























“Touch this rice and this water, O Holy Spirit, and turn their grossly 
material substance into sanctifying spiritual foroes, that they inay, upon entering 
our system, be assimilated to it as the flesh and blood of all the saints in i 

‘Jesus. Satisfy the hunger and thirst of our souls with the rich food and dri 
thou hast placed before us. Invigorate us with Christ-force and nourish us wi 
saintly life.’ , 

“ The Lord bleæed the rice and He blessed the water. 

“And these were then served in small quantities to those around, and men 
and drank reverently, and the women and children also ate and drank, and th 
bleased God, the God of prophets and saints.” 


The “ vow of self-surrender” is another novelty of the New Dispe 
tion. Those who take it constitute the order of Grihastha vairagi, 
‘ascetic householders. They are men of the world, they work in 
ways, make money by diligent labour, but discharge nò prj 


their motto. They give all their substance to Mother Church. 
toil from morn to night, they labour diligently in their 
vocations, and they lay all their earnings at the feet of the 
with fall confidence that she will do what is right with them. 
are her children and servants. Covetousness thus, we are, q 
told, becomes impossible. The wants of those who have taken this 
of self-surrender upon them must, I suppose, be supplied by the Ch: 
wach as their food and clothing,—but particulars of this kind are not 
The spiritual blessmgs that accompany the vow, and chiefly the 
tion of coyetousness and worldliness, are particularly dwelt upon. Rreh, 
confess a little more detailed information as to the management offran, 
scheppe—how the devotees *are boarded, lodged, and clothed—wo l 
aceeptable. I do not suppose the number of these devotees is yet (2 
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siderable. Three were admitted on one occasion, two on another, and 
20 On. ' 

Another peculiarity of the Church of the New Dispensation is the 
singing of hymns by devotees from door to door for the benefit of 
the worldly-minded. Hitherto the practice has been confined only to 
the lower classes of the people, the poorer Vaishnavas. But the 
middle and higher classes are now warmly invited to engage'in this 
“exalted work.” They are exhorted to give up their indolence and 
selfish apathy, théir pride and vain-gloriousness, and to go in the 
evening to the houses of the wealthy, and to the huts of the poor, singing 
before them the praises of God and the riches of his mercy, thus 
securing a great benefit to their country by a little self-denidl. “They 
are to form themselves into little groups of Dispensation Minstrels, 
singing “God’s sweet name” in different parts of the city. This 
innovation was introduced on the Bengali New Years Day in April 
last. 

In order to illustrate the teaching. of the apostles of the New Dis- 
pensation, I cannot do better than extract from their own organ 
a sermon on “ The Cross,” probably from the pen of “the minister” 
himself, Mr. Sen. 

“Many are the lessons which the Cross suggesta. For eighteen centuries it 
has deluged the world with faith, love, and righteousnes. It has strengthened 
many a weak heart; it has sanctified and saved many a sinner. It has given 
light and peace to many a nation. Hence ia it that the world glorifies the 
cross, and many a devotee gratefully wears it on his bosom. The men of the 
ew Dispensation have read the mysterious symbol and pondered it, and made 
the subject of anxious and earnest prayer, for some days past, in their holy 
anctuary. What noble sentiments and exalted thoughts has it excited in their 
pinds! What a flood of heavenly light has it poured into their humble souls! 
e their Christian brethren they too have sat day after day during the past 
d the present week at the foot of the crom, wondering at the miracles it has 


pught in the world, And, lke them, they too are ready humbly to bear the 
ps, and bear witness unto Jesus amid the trials and sufferings of life. To 






















cross ig man’s figure with hands outstretched. Put any man into this posi- 
pnd you have a man-cross, Let us consider this position, and see what it 

t means the human body fastened and motionless. It means the 
vhose hands are nailed, and cannot therefore hold the things of the world; 
han whose feet are nailed, and are therefore incapable of moving in the 
of sin and carnality. It means yoga posture, humanity dead yet alive. 
man standing above the world, whose senses are dead unto the flesh, 
arnal nature has been wholly subdued by communion, who speaks not, 
ot, and is not tempted by temptations, such a man is like a cross. The 
in us must die upon that cross, nailed by communion and yoga. Have 


bad, a motionless, statuelike figure representing crucifid humanity, 
vanquished senses. Then turn to the picture of the great Hindu yogi, 

on wc ground, dead and senseleas, with the feet of ShaktipDivine 
him, The whole thing looks like an inverted croes. 
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e 
Here is an allegorical representation teaching us how the true devotee must be 
a complete carcase at the feet of the Almighty. It is the cross, it is the cross 
everywhere, reminding us of the neceasity of crucifixion and new life.” 

The mingling together of the lessons of the Cross of Christ, the 
passionless Buddha, and Hindu asceticisms, has a strange and weird 
character. But what shall we say of the following, an Address to the 
Spirit of Saint Peter, also from the New Dispensation? Does it not 
look like a travestte of the Roman Catholic invocation of saints and 
angels ? 

“ Honoured Saint, art thou the gate-keeper of heaven? Art thou not he in 
whose hands is the key of paradise? Then there is no admission into heaven 
without thy permission. And whom wilt thou admit? All those to whom Jesus 
hath given a passport. None of these wilt thou reject? No favouritism, no | 
sectarianism in thee. Canst thou be guilty of partiality? Canst thou have a 
grudge against individuala or sects on account of narrow prejudices or jealousies? f 
No. That cannot be. If the Lord has entrusted to thee the key of heaven, thou ' 
canst have no bigotry, thou canst not be a respecter or hater of Saison Thou ! 
art the head of the Catholic Church of God. Hence there can be no sectarianism 
in thee. Thou art a Catholic, the Catholic of Catholics, In thee is the unity of 
the Church parfected. All those who are of God and who are of Christ are one 
in thee. Against none of these wilt thou set thy face. Thou comprehendest all. 
Seamless was Ohbrist’s garment. There can be no division, no schigm in the 
Church of Jesus, which is the Church of humanity. Thou art the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, they say. Why not the Head of the Human Catholic 
Church? Yes, of the Universal Church of humanity art thou the heaven 
appointed Head. Who can deny thee? Oen St. Paul’s Church deny St Peter’ 
Church? No. Paul is Peter and Peter is Paul, and they are one in Jesus, and wit 
Jesus one in God. We are of Paul, and we are of Peter. Therefore, thou 
not exclude us, though men have excluded us. Be kind and just to us, heay 
gate-keeper, and pray do not shut us out. Have pity on us, poor prisoners 
the Lord Jesus. 


“ The doings of this Church of the New Dispensation,” sa 
private letter from Calcutta, “remind me of what I read of 
Salvation Army in England. It is the mission of the New 
sation to lead the people of this country to the Holy Land, say 
of their preachers. They assemble in the evening—twenty of 
or more—always half a dozen boys amongst them, with big lan 
and they go parading up and down the streets and lanes, si 
Bengali hymns. The other evening I met them in the Upper Ci 
Road, they passed through Carey’s Church Lane into College 
and there, taking their seats in front of a native gentleman’s 
they began to sing with great enthusiasm. The owners of the 
bouring houses seemed pleased with the harmony, and some of 
begged the performers to sing in front of their houses. 
sang’ two Sankirtan hymns standing; then, seats being co 
offered and accepted, a little crowd collected. There were, 
a hundred or more, and I cannot help saying that a more ord 
impressive service I never witnessed. I listened to one of the 
in Epglish, and it was wonderfully effective, full of j 
suasion, without rant of any kind; it is a syste 
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has charms for all hearers. Some of thegdiscourses about Christ would 
satisfy our Evangelical friends at home, whilst Buddhists, Hindus, and 
Moslems will all find something to admire. Purity of thought, word, 
and deed is faithfully. inculcated, with a noble human philanthropy, ° 
embracing all sects, that would have charmed your friend Carlyle.” 
Mr. Sen regards the New Dispensation as a God-sent’ protest against 

Atheism. Whatever the discoveries of science, whatever the specula- 
tions of philosophy, all of:them, he believes, can be reconciled with the 
religious truths inculcated by. his reformed Brahmoism. The history of 
Brahmoiam, he insists, proves its divine origin. So many earnest men 
would not have found consolation in it if it were otherwise. For more 
than twenty years some of them have.found spiritual consolation in it, in 
all trials. An intellectual system, that is, one merely and simply intellec- 
tual, would not have given such consolation. .Sinners have been con- 
verted, and some of the vilest characters.reclaimed by it. And this, he 
maintains,,is a proof that it is something more than an intellectual 
system. The New Dispensation, however, does not merely preach 
goodness, it preaches godliness. Goodness is human, it teaches, and 
godliness divine, In this way only can the divinity be assimilated and 
made our own. ‘The yoga faculty, or the power of spiritual communion 
and absorption, is specially claimed for the Hindu race, a faculty enabling 
them to annihilate time and space, and to bring home to their minds an: 
ternal Deity and an external humanity. In the following eloquent 
in, Mr. Sen exhorted his‘hearers, in his last address in the Town Hall 
Calcutta, to make use of this yoga faculty, and make of all the nations 
the world—one people :— 




























‘ Waving the magio wand of yoga, we say to the Ural mountains and the river 
1, ‘Vanish,’ and lo! they disappear. And we command Europe to enter into 
eert of Asia, and Asia to enter into the mind of Europe, and they obey us, and 
tly realize within ourselves a sie eas Asia and an Asiatic Hurope, or, 
er words, a commingling of oriental and occidental ideas and principles We 
the Pacific, ‘Pour thy waters into the Atlantio, and we say to.the West, ‘Roll 
the East.’ We summon ancient India to come into us with all her rishis 
ints, her asceticism and communion and simplicity of character, and, behold! 
tion! The educated modern Hindu oast in Vedic mould! How 
one nation becomes another! How Asia eats the flesh and drinks the 
Europe! How the Hindu absorbs the Christian ; how the Christian 
tes the Hindu! Cultivate this communion, my brethren, and continually 
all that is good and noble in each other. Do not hate, do not exclude 
as the sectarians do, but include and absorb all humanity and all truth. 
e be no antagonism, no exclusion. Let the embankment which each 
nation, has raised, be swept away by the flood of cosmopolitan jruth, 
ə barriers and partitions which separate man from man be pulldl 
th and love and purity may flow freely through millions of 
dreds of successive generations, from country to country, 
shall the deficiencies of individual and natioral character 
ity shall attain a fuller and more perfect standard 
There is no reason, my European friends, Way you 
ur narrow groove, rejecting shat dere which is 
ould you not add to your national virtu 
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the Bas? Why should gA not ‘Aaa to your philosophy and acience and civili- 
zation the faith and poetry of 


It is not wonderful that such eloquent appeals should stir the hearts 
of Mr. Sen’s listeners. Viewuig his labours and his successes, his inde- 
fatigable industry and his courage, his enthusiasm and his fortitude, it 
is not wonderful perhaps that Professor Monier Wua should write 
of “ his almost superhuman eloquence, ability, and genius.” 

But many may ask, in this country, what have the Theists of Bengal 
actually accomplished. In what respects, besides their speculative religious 
opinions, are we called upon to admire them? I will enumerate a few 
of the reforms advocated by them. In the first place a complete 
abolition of all caste restrictions. It is not easy for any one who has 
` not witnessed the force of those restrictions in the East to understand 
how much is implied in their complete renunciation ; secondly, the 
abolition of the worship of deceased ancestors, the Sraddha , thirdly, 
a reformation of the ceremonies usual. at birth and at cremation ; 
fourthly, reform of marriage customs—and to remodel the ceremonies 
_ appropriate to’ marriage is to reconstruct Hindu society; fifthly, the 
promotion of female education and emancipation; sixthly, to limit men 
to one wife; seventhly, to remove the prohibition against the marriage of 
widows ; and, eighthly, social reform, the suppression of intemperance 
of all kinds, the promotion of education amongst the people, and 
the social and moral regeneration of the people of India generally. To 
secure these last ‘objects Mr. Sen founded the “ Indian 
Association” on his return from his visit to England in 1870, 
association chiefly intended ‘to promote female improvement. 
female normal and adult school, in connection with it, was opened i 
1871. 

Men who are engaged in a great wiicfarsagatust prejaiie; superstiti 
and evil customs, deserve our sympathy and esteem, whatever we 
think of their theological opinions. India. has been paralyzed by 
social system forced: upon her, centuries ago, by a superstitious and 
seeking priesthood. The men of the New Dispensation seek to 
that paralysis. They would restore freedom of action, as well 
thought; and, with this, blessings incalculable will be realized. 
therefore, who desire the welfare of humanity will earnestly wi 
reformers “ God speed,” for their warfare is against their prejudi 
centuries, against spiritual slavery, and the moral and social 
‘ which, for more than two thousand years, have bound more 
a hundred and fifty millions of the human race in religious th 




















THE SOCIALISM OF KARL MARX AND THE 
YOUNG HEGELIANS. 
















T is a curious and not unmeaning circumstance that the country 
` where Karl Marx is least known, is that in which he has for the last 


e nor let die; but here, where it was pronounced, its sound has 
ly been heard. His principal book, “ Das Kapital,” is a criticism 
he modern industrial system as explained by English economists 
exemplified in English society. Though written in German it 
m cites a German suthority, but it shows an unusual knowledge of 
lier English economical writers ; it goes very fully into the circum- 
es of English labour, aa described in Parliamentary Blue-books ; 
stantly draws its illustrations from English industrial life, and 
even states its money allusions in terms of English coin (pro- 
use no other currency is so well known to so many nations). 
lish is probably the only one of the greater languages of the 
world into which this work has not been translated—a circum- 
hich is the more noteworthy, because it shows, that, however 
tic Socialism has spread in America, it has as yet taken no 


among the ‘working class of this country ; for the great object 
has devoted Digms ergies—with, I believe, a thoroughly 


etariate mavement 
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where the monster was first pred, where it has consequently grown to 
greatest maturity, and where, if anywhere, it must first show its might. 
Yet the writings of Marx: are hardly better known in this country than 
-those of Confucius, and it is doubtful whether, outside of a few Radical . 
clubs in London, the English proletariate so much as know his name. In 
Russia, on the other hand, where there is no modern system of pro- 
duction and no modern proletariate at all, his‘ work has had a large sale,: 
as many as 8,000 copies having been disposed of within a year after the 
translation appeared. That is to say, the book has had a striking success 
in ‘the country to whose circumstances it applies least, and the coldest 
reception in the country whose circumstances it most directly deals . 
with, The fortunes of this work seem thus, to some extent, to mock 
the theory on which it is founded ; for if, as its author alleges, the 
course of industry is creating an intolerable economical situation, it is, 
at least noteworthy that the society where that situation is admittedly 
most completely developed, and where, therefore, there ought to be the 
greatest call for Socialism, should have made least response to it, 
although it happens at the, same time to be the society where those who 
aro supposed to suffer from the situation possess the largest freedom 
exprees their mind. ` zi o bees 
The reason of this is obvious: thé most energetic element in co 

temporary Socialism is political rather than economical, - The movem 
is before ‘all revolutionary, and finds its easiest points of contact 
quarters where a revolutionary opposition already exists, In Russia 
is true, there is more: than one party whose ‘ways of thinking wo 
prepare them to give the Socialistic idea a hospitable welcome. 
is the National party, who believe the Russian mir and artel 
supply the model for the social organisation of modern Europe, 
are proud to think with Hersen that their despised peasant, di 
with dirt and muddled with brandy, has solved the social probl 
the nineteenth century, and who would therefore give a ready 
teaching which fed.a hope s0 agreeable to’ their national vanity, 
the party chiefly interested in Socialism is the too well-kn 
of disorder, who naturally entertain a fraternal sympathy 
sort of revolutionary agitation elsewhere. In England, again, 
no democratic or revolutionary opposition, organized or 8 
The course of politics has long run very smooth; none of the 
of the day have forced the fandamental principles of the existin 
into popular debate; there has been no abstract philosop 





























societies; and of the 
of many, discourage 
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and organization. He became one of the staff of the Rhenish Gazette, - 
which was founded at that time in Cologne by the leading Liberals of 
the Rhine country, including Camphausen and Hansemann, and which 
was the organ of the Young Hegelian, or philosophical movement party, 
and he made so great an impression: by his bold and vigorous criticism 
of the proceedings of the Rhenish Landtag that he was appointed - 
editor of the newspaper in 1842. In this post he continued his 
attacks on the Government, and they were at once so effective and so 
carefully worded that a special censor was sent from Berlin to Cologne- 
to take supervision of his articles, and when this agency proved in- 
effectual, the journal was suppressed by order of the Prussian Ministry 
in 1848. From Cologne Marx went to Paris to be joint editor of the 
Deutsche Französische Jahrbiicher with Arnold Ruge, a leader of the 
Hegelian Extreme Left, who had been deprived of his professorship 
at the University of Halle by the Prussian Government, and whose 
Magazine, the Deutsche Jahrbiicher, published latterly at Leipzic to 
escape the Prussian authority, had just been suppressed by the Saxon. 
The Deutsche Französische Jahrbücher were published by the well-known 
Julius Froebel, who had some time before given up his professorship 
at Zurich to edit a democratic newspaper, and open a shop for the sale 
of democratic literature; who professed himself a Communist in Switzer- - 
and, and had written some able works, with very Radical and Socialistic 
nings, but who seems to have gone on a different tack at the time of 
e Lassallcan movement, for he was—as Meding shows us in his 
emoiren zur Zeitgeschichte,” just published—at that time the prime 
moter of the ill-fated Congress of Princes at Frankfort in 1865. 
new magazine was intended to be a continuation of the suppressed 
sche Jahrbücher, on a more extended plan, having French:as well as 
an contributors, and supplying in some sort a means of uniting 
xtreme Left of both nations; but no French contribution ever 
in it, and it ceased altogether in a year's time, probably for 
ercial reasons, though there is no unlikelihood in the allegation 
mes made, that it was stopped in consequence of a difference 
the editors as to the treatment of the question of Communism. . 
Young Hegelians had already begun to take the keenest interest 
question, but were, for: a time, curiously perplexed as to the 
they should assume towards it. They seem to have been fasci- 
Md repelled by turns by the system, and to have been equally 
ble to cast it aside or to commit themselves fairly to it. Karl 
Griin, himself a Young Hegelian, says that at first they feared Socialjgm, 
and points, for striking evidence of this, to the fact that the Rhenish 
Gazette bestowed an enthusiastic welcome on Stein’s book on French 
Communism, although that book condemned the system from, a theo- 
logically orthodox and politically reactionary point of view. But he 
adds that the Young Hegelians contributed the spread of Soctrlism 
against their will, that it was through the interest they took in ite 
BR 2 
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speculations and experiments that Socialism acquired credit and support 
in public opinion in Germany, and that the earliest traces of avowed 
Socialism are to be found in the Rhenish Gazette. If we may judge 
by the extracts from some of Marx’s articles in that journal which are 
given in Bruno Bauer’s “ Vollständige Geschichte der Parthei-Kimpfe 
in Deutschland während der Jahre 1842—46,” we should say that 
Marx was even at this early period a decided Socialist, for he often 
complains of the great wrong “ the poor dumb millions ” suffer in being 
excluded by their poverty from the possibility of a free development of 
their powers, “and from any participation in the fruits of civilisation,” 
and that the State had far other duty towards them than to come 
in contact with them only through the police. When Ruge visited Cabet 
in Paris he said that he and bis friends (meaning, he explained, the 
philosophical and political opposition) stood so far aloof from the question 
of Communism that they had never yet so much as raised it, and that, 
while there were Commpnists in Gprmany, there was no Communistic 
party. This statement ‘is probably equivalent to saying that he and his 
- school took as yet a purely theoretical and Platonic interest in Socialism, 
and had not come to adopt it as part of their practical programme; 
Most of them were already Communists by conviction, and the others 
felt their general philosophical and political principles forcing them 
towards Communism, and the reason.of their hesitation in accepting 
it is probably expressed by Ruge, when he says (in an article i 
Heinsen’s Die Opposition, p. 108), that the element, of truth i 
Communism was its sense of "the necessity of political emancipation, b 
that there was a great danger of Communists forgetting the politig 
question in their zeal for the social. It was chiefly under the influe 
of the Humanism into which Feuerbach had transformed the Idea 
of Hegel, that the Hegelian Left passed into Communism. Huma 
and Communist became nearly convertible terms. , Friedrich E 
mentions in his book on the condition of the English working 
published in 1845, that all the German Communists of that day 
followers of Feuerbach, and most of the followers of Feuerba 
Germany (Ruge seems to have remained an exception) were 
nists. Stein attributed French Socialism greatly to the pre 
_ sensualistic character of French philosophy, which conceived enj 
‘to'be man’s only good, and not knowledge, and which never ros 
great German conception, the logical conception of the Ego, thd 
knowing for the sake of knowing. The inference this contrast sugge 
is that the metaphysics of Germany had been its protector, its Batona 
%uard, against Socialism, but at the very time he was writing, the guard 
was turning traitor, and a native Socialism was springing up by natural 
generatiqn out of the idealistic philosophy. The fact, however, rather 
confirms the force of Steins remark, for the Hegelian. Idealism first bred 
the ore sensualistic system of Humanism, and then Humanism bred 
pecan: 
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Hegel had transformed the transcendental world of current opinion, 
with its personal deity and personal immortality, into a world of reason ; 
and Feuerbach went a step farther, and abolished what he counted the 
transcendency of reason itself. Heaven and God were no doubt sub- 
jective illusions, fantastic projections of man’s own being and his own 
real world into external spheres. But! mind, an abstract entity, and 
reason, a universal and single principle, were illusions too. There was 
nothing teal but man—the concrete flesh-and-blood man who thinks 
and feels. “ God,” says Feuerbach speaking of his mental develop- 
ment, “was my first thought, Reason my second, Man my third and 
last.’ He passed, as Lange points out, through Comte’s three epochs. 
Theology was swept away, and then metaphysics, and in its room came 
a positive and materialistic anthropology which declared that the senses 
were the sole sources of real knowledge, that the body was not only 
part of man’s being, but its totality and essence, and in short that man 
is what he eats—Der Mensch ist was er isst. Man, therefore, had no 
other God before man, and the promotion of man’s happiness and 
culture in this earthly life—which was his only life—was the sole 
natural object of his political or religious interest. This system was 
popularised by Feuerbach’s brother Friedrich, in a little work called the 
“ Religion of the Future,” which enjoyed a high authority among the 
German Communists, and formed a kind of Iectionary they read and 
commented on at their stated meetings. The object of the new 
eligion is thus stated in it:—“ Man alone is our God, our father, 
ur judge, our redeemer, our true home, our law and rule, the alpha 
d omega of our political, moral, public, and domestic life .and work. 
ere is no salvation but by man.” And the cardinal. articles of the 
ith are that human nature is holy, that the impulse to pleasure is 
ly, that everything which gratifies it is holy, that every man is 
ined and entitled to be happy, and for the attainment of this end 
the right to claim the greatest possible assistance from others, and 
duty to afford the same to them in tum. 
ow the tendency of this metaphysical and moral teaching was 
gly democratic and socialistic. There was said to be in the existing 
system a false transcendency identical with that of the current 
us: system. King and council hovered high and away above the 
e of society in a world of their own, looking on political power 
ind of private property, and careless of mankind, from whom it 
sprang, to whom it. belonged, and by whom and for whom it should be 
administered. “ The princes are gods,” says Feuerbach, “ and they, must 
share the same fate. The dissolution of theology into anthropology 
in the field of thought is the dissolution of monarchy into republic in 
the field of politics. Dualism, separation is the essence of theology ; 
dualism, separation is the essence of monarchy, There we have the 
antithesis of ‘God and world; here we have the antithesis of tate and 
people.” This dualism must be abolished. The state must be 
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. humanized—must be made an,instrument in the hands of all for the 
welfare of all; and its inhabitants must be politized, for they, all of 
them, constitute the poks. Man must no longer be a means, but must 

` be everywhere and always an end. There was nobody above man, 
‘there was neither superhuman person nor consecrated person ; neither 

. deity, nor divine right. And, on the other hand, as there is no person 
who in being or right is more than man, so there must be no person 
who is less. There must be no unmenschen, no slaves, no heretics, no 

- outcasts, no outlaws, but every bemg who wears human flesh must be 
placed in the enjoyment of ‘the full rights and privileges of man. 

< The will of man be done, hallowed be his name. - 

These principles already bring us to the threshold of Socialism, and. 

. now Feuerbach’s peculiar ethical principle carries us into its courts. 
That principle has been well termed Tuism, to distinguish it from 
-Egoism. The human unit is not the individual, but man in converse 
-with man, the sensual Ego with the sensual Tu. The isolated man is 

. incomplete, both as a moral and as a thinking being. “The nature 
of man is contained only in the community, in the unity of man with 

‘man. Isolation is finitude and limitation, community ia freedom. and- 
infinity. Man by himself is but man; man with man, the unity of I 
and Thou, is God.” Feuerbach personally never became a Communist, 
for he says his principle was neither Egoism nor Communism, but the 

- combination of both. They were equally true, for they were insepar- 
able, and to condemn self-love would be, he declared, to condemn lov 

- to others at the same time, for love to others was nothing but a reco 

. nition that their self-love was justifiable. But it is easy to percei 

- the natural tendency of the teaching that the social man was the 

. human unit and essence, and was to the individual as a God. Wi 

« moat of his disciples Humanism meant making the individual disap 

tin the community, making Egoism disappear in love, and 

\ private property disappear in collective. Hess flatly declared that $ 
species was the end; and the individuals were only means.’ 
disputed this doctrine, and contended that the empirical individ 
athe true human unit and the true end, but even he said that Soci 
-was the humanism of common life. Griinpasses into Socialism by 
. applying to property Feuerbach’s method of dealing with theol 

1 monarchy. He argues that if the true essence of man’ is 

. man, then, just as theology is anthropology, so is anthropology $ 
for property is at present entirely alienated, externalized from the 

- sociql,man. There is a false transcendency in it, like that of divinity 

. ahd monarchy. “ Deal, therefore,” he-says, “with the practical god, 
money, as Feuerbach dealt with: the theoretical ;” humanize it. Make 
property an inalienable posseasion of manhood, of every man as man. 
For property is a necessary material for his social activity, and therefore 
. ought“to belong as inalienably and essentially to him ‘as everything 
-which he otherwise eae as means or materials of his activity in — 
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life ; as inalisnably; for example, as his hpdy or his personal acquire- 
ments, If man is the social man, some social possession is then neces- 
sary to his manhood, and might be called an essential part of it; but 
existing property is something outside, as separate from him as heaven 
or the sovereign power. Griin accordingly says that Feuerbach’s 
“ Essence of Christianity ” supplies the theoretical basis for Proudhon’s 
social system, because the latter only applies to practical life the 
principles which the former applied to religion and metaphysics; but he . 
admits that neither Feuerbach nor Proudhon would acknowledge the 
connection, 

We thus see how theoretical Humaniam—a philosophy and a religion 
—led easily over into the two important articles of practical Humanism, 
a democratic transformation of the State and a communistic transforma- 
tion of society. This was the ideal of the Humanists, and it contains 
ample and wide-reaching positive features; but when it came to practical 
action they preferred for the present to take up an attitude of simple 
but implacable negation to the existing order of things. No doubt 
variety of opinion existed among them ; but if they are to be judged by 
what seemed their dominant interest they were revolutionaries and 
thing else, They repudiated with one consent the Socialist utopias of 
ce, and refrained on principle from committing themselves to, or 
en discussing, any positive scheme of reconstruction whatsoever. They 
eld it premature to think of positive proposals, which would, more- 
, be sure to sow divisions among themselves. Their business for 
e presant was not to build up but to destroy, and their work in the 
time was therefore to deyelop the revolutionary spirit to its utmost 
ible energy, by exciting hatred against all existing institutions ; in 
, to create an immense reservoir of revolutionary energy which 
t be turned to account when its opportunity arrived. Their position 
gularly like the phase of Russian Nihilism described by Baron 
, and presented to us in Turgenieff’s novels. It is expressed very 
by W. Marr, himself an active Humanist, who carried Feuerbach’s 
ce of Christianity” as his constant companion, and founded a 
society for promoting Humanistic views. In his interesting book 
t Societies in Switzerland, he says, “The masses can only be 
under the flag of a negation. When you present detailed plans, 
ite controversies and sow divisions; you repeat the mistake of 
nch Socialists, who have scattered their redoubtable forces 
ecause they tried to carry formulated systems. We are content to 
lay down the foundation of the revolution. We shall have deserved 
well of it if we stir hatred and contempt against all existing insti? 
tutions. We make war against all prevailing ideas, of religion, of the 
State, of country, of patriotism. The idea of God is the keystone of 
a perverted civilization. It must be destroyed. The true root of 
liberty, of equality, of culture, is Atheism. “Nothing must restrain the 
spontaneity of the human mind.” Al this work of annihilation could 
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-neither be done by reform, por by conspiracy, but only by sepsis 
and “ a revolution is never made; it makes itself? While the revolu- 
tion was making, :Marr founded an association in Switserland, “ Young 

' Germany,” which should prepare society for taking effective action when 
the hour came. There was a “ Young Germany” in Switzerland when 
he arrived there ; part of a federation of secret societies established by 

' Massini in 1834, under the general name of “ Young Europe,” and com- 
prising three saries of societies: —“ Young Italy,” composed of Italians; - 
“Young Poland,” of Poles; and “ Young Germany,” of Germans. But 

. this, organization was not at all to Marr’s mind, because it concerned 
itself with nothing but politics, and because its method was conspiracy, 
“ Great transformations,” he said, “ are never prepared by conspiracies,” 
and it was a very great transformation indeed that he contemplated. He 
therefore formed a “ Young Germany” of his own.. His plan was to plant 
a lodge, or “ family,” wherever there existed a German working men’s 
association. The members of this family became members of the associ- 
ation and formed a leaven which influenced all around them, and, through 
the wandering habits of the German working class,-was carried. to muc 
wider circles. The family met for political discussion once a week, 
Friedrich Feuerbach together on the Sundays with fresh recruits, w 

- when they had mastered him, were said to have put off the old man; 

` their very password was humanity, a brother being by usi 
the half-word Auman—? interrogatively, and the other replying by ` 
remaining half—i#dt. The members were all ardent democrats, but, 
a.rule, so national in their sympathies that the leaders' made it 
great object of their disciplina arcani to stifle the séntiment of patri 
.by subjecting it to constant ridicule. 

Their relations to Communism are not quite easy a detern 















. look around for consolation, instead of seeking for weapons to 
‘themselves with. Itis only a world-weariness desiring illusion 
- condition of its life.” He says the belief in the absolute de 

of man on matter, is the shortest 'and most pregnant definition 
munism, and that it starta from the principle that man is a 
incapable of emancipating himself. But, on the other 
é complains that. the members of“ Young Germany”, did not 


the Communists. By the Communists he here means s the. follo owers, of, 
* Weitling and Albrecht, who were at that time creating.a party move- 
ment in Switserland. The prophet Albrecht, as he is called, was simply ` 
a crazy Juystic with proclivities to sedition which brought him at length 
to prison for six years, and which took there an eschatological turn from 
. having, it is said, nothing fo read but the Bible, so that on his release he 
went about prophesying that Jehovah had prepared.a way in the desert, 
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which was Switserland, for bringing intg Europe a reign of peace, in 
which people should hold all things in common and enjoy complete 
sensuous happiness, sitting under their common vine and fig-tree, with 
neither king nor priest to make them any more afraid. Weitling was 
not quite so unimportant, but the attention he excited at the time is 
certainly not justified by any of the writings he has left us. He was a 
tailor from Magdeburg, who was above his work, believing himself to be 
a poet and a man of letters, condemned by hard fate and iniquitous 
social arrangements to a dull and cruel lot. Having gone to Paris 
when Socialism was the rage there, he eagerly embraced that new 
Gospel, and went to Switzerland to carry its message of hope to his 
own German countrymen. There he forsook the needle altogether, and 
lived as the paid apostle of the dignity of manual labour, for which he 
had himself little mind. His ideas are crude, confused, and arbitrary. 
His ideal of society was a community of labourers, with no State, no 
Church, no individual property, no distinction of rank or position, no 
nationality, no fatherland. All were to have equal rights and duties, 
and each was to be put in a position to develop his capacity and 
gratify his bents as far as possible. He was moved more by the desire 
or abstract equality than German Socialists of the Humanist or con- 
mporary type, for they do not build on the justice of a more equal 



















tirely German, however, in his idea of the government of the new 
lety. It was to be governed by the three greatest philosophers of 
age, assisted by a ‘board of trade, a board of health, and a board of 
tion. In Switzerland he founded, to promote his views, a secret 
ety, the “ Alliance of the Just,” which had branches in most of the 
ss towns. Its members were chiefly Germans from Germany, for 
few of the Communists in Switzerland were born Swiss, and 
ding to Marr, who was present at some of their meetings, they were 
fourths of them tailors. “I felt,’ says Marr, “ when I entered 
these clubs that I was with the mother of tailors. The tailor 
and chatting at his work is always extreme in his opinions. 
and Communist are synonymous terms.” It was to some of the 
of this alliance that Weitling unfolded his wild scheme of a 
iate raid, according to which an army of 20,000 brigands was 
ised among the proletariate of the large towns, to go with torch 
and sword into all the countries of Europe, and terrify the bourgeoisie 
into a recognition of universal community of goods. It is only fai to 
add that his proposal met with no favour. Letters were found in hif 
possession, and subsequently published in Bluntschli’s official report, 
which show that some of Weitling’s correspondents regarded his scheme 
with horror, and others treated it with ridicule. One of them said it 
was trying to found the kingdom of heaven with the furies of hell. 
The relations between “ Young Germany” and Weitling’s allies were 
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apparently not cordial, though they had so much in common that, on the 
one hand, Weitling’s correspondents urge him to keep on good terms 
with “ Young Germany,” and, on the other, Marr gays he actually tried 
to get-a common standing-gromnd with the Communists, and thought 
he had found it in the negation of the present system of things—the 
negation of religion, the negation of patriotism, the negation of subjec- 
tion to authority. 

Now the importance of this excursus on the Young Hegelians is that 
Karl Marx was a Humanist, and looked on Humanism as the vital and 
creative principle of the renovation of political and industrial society. 
` In the Deutsche Französische Jahrbiicher he published an article on the 
Hegelian Philosophy of Right,'in which he says: “ The new revolution 
will be introduced by philosophy. The revolutionary tradition of 
Germany is theoretical. The Reformation was the work of a monk; 
the Revolution will be the work.of a philosopher.” The particular 
philosophy that was to do the-work is that of the German critics, whose 
critique of religion Had ended in the dogma that man is the highest 
being for man, and in the categorical imperative, “to destroy everything 
in the present order of things that makés man a degraded, insulted 
forsaken, and despised being.” But philosophy cannot work a revoh 
tion without material weapons ; and it will find its material weapon i 
the proletariate, which he owns, however, was at the time he wro 
only beginning to be formed in Germany. But when it rises in i 
strength, it will be irresistible, and the revolution which it will acco 
plish will be the only one known to history that is not Utopian. 
revolutions have been partial, wrought by a class in the interests o 
class; but this one will be a universal and uniform revolution, effec 
in the name of all society, for the proletariate is a class which posse 
a universal character because it dissolves all other separate classes 
itself’ It is the only class that takes its stand on a human and 
historical title, Its very sorrows'and grievances have nothing s 
or relative in them; they are the broad sorrows and griey 
humanity, And its claims are like them : for it asks no special pri 
or special prerogatives; it asks nothing but what all the wor 
share along with it. The history of the world is the judgment of 
and the duration of an order of things founded on the ascende 
limited class possessing money and culture, is practically co 
and foredoomed by the rapid multiplication of a larga class outsi 
possesses neither. The growth of this latter body not merely tends to pro 
dugg, but actually is the dissolution of the existing system of things. For 
‘tthe existing system is founded on the assertion of priyate property, but 
the proletariate is forced by society to take the opposite principle 
of the negation of private property for the principle of its own 
life, and ‘will naturally carry that principle into all society when it 
gains‘the power, as it is rapidly and inevitably doing. Marx sums up: - 
“The only practical emancipation for Germany is an emancipation. 
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proceeding from the standpoint of the theagy which explains man to be 
the highest being for man. In Germany the emancipation from the 
middle ages is only possible as at the same time an emancipation from 
the partial conquests of the middle ages. In Germany one kind of 
bond cannot be broken without all other bonds being broken too. 
Germany is by nature too thorough to“be able to revolutionize without 
revolutionizing from a fondamental principle, and following that 
principle to its utmost limits; and therefore the emancipation of 
Germany will be the emancipation of man. The head of this emanci- 
pation is philosophy ; its heart is the proletariate.” He adds that when 
things are ripe, “ when all the inner conditions have been completed, 
the German resurrection day will be heralded by the crowing of the 
Gallic cock.” 

In this essay we mark already Marx’s overmastering belief in natural 
historical evolution, which he had learnt from Hegel, and which pre- 
vented him from having any sympathy;with the Utopian projects of the 
French Socialists. They vainly imagined, he held, that they. could 
ate a new world right off, whereas it was only possible to do so by 
erving a rigorous conformity to the laws of the development already 
progress, by making use of the forces already at work, and proceeding 
the direction towards which the stream of things was itself slowly but 
htily moving. Hegel sought the principle of organic development 
he State, but Marx sought it rather in civil society, and believed 
ad discovered it in that most mighty, though unconscious product 
o large system of industry, the modern proletariate, which was 
to revolution as the sparks fly upward; and in the simultaneous 
of the middle classes, that is, of the conservative element which 
resist the change. The process which was, as he held, now con- 
society into an aggregate of beggars and millionaires, was bound 
ally to overleap itself and land in a communism. I shall not 
the truth of this conception at present, but it contributes, along 
sentiments of justice and humanity that animate—rightly or 
—the ideal of the Socialists, to lend something of a religious 
their movement, for they feel that they are fellow-workers with 
of things. . 
Marx in Paris, and on returning to him we find him 
as indeed we usually do when his history comes into notico— 
old warfare. Besides his general war against the arrangements 
modern society, he is always carrying on a bitter and implacable 
ar against the Prussian Government, and is often engaged in contyp- 
versy—someotimes very personal—with foes of his own philosophical or 
revolutionary household. After the cessation of the Deutsche Franzo- 
sische Jahrbücher, Marx edited a paper called Vorwärts, and in this and 
other journals open to him, he attacked the Prussian administration so 
strongly that that administration complained to Guizot, who gav®him 
orders to quit France. His more personal controversy at this time arose 
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from one of the schisms of {he Young Hegelians, and he and his friend 
Friedrich Engels wrote a pamphlet— Die Heilige Familie ”—against ` 
the Hegelian Idealism, and especially against Bruno Bauer, who had 
offended: him—says Erdmann, in his “ History ‘of Philosophy ’—at 
once as Jew, as Radical, and as journalist. When expelled from France, 
he went'to Brussels, where he was allowed to continue his war upon the 
Prussian Government without interference, till the revolution of 1848. 
During this period he devoted his attention more particularly than 
hitherto to commercial subjects, and published in 1846 his “ Discours 
sur le libre-échange,” and in 1847 his “ Misère de la Philosophie,” a 
reply to Proudhon’s “ Philosophie de la Misère ”—both in-French. ' 
While in Brussels, Marx received an invitation from the London 
Central Committee of the Communist League to join that society. 
This league had been founded in Paris in 1886, for the purpose of 
propagating Communist opinions among the working men of Germany. 
Its organisation was analogous to that of the International, dnd other 
societies of the same kind. A certain number of members constitu 
a Gemeinde, the several Gemeinden in the same town constituted a i 
a number of Kreise were grouped into a leading Kreis, and at 
head of the whole was the Central Committee, which was chosen at 
General Congress of deputies from all the Kreise, and which had si 
1840 had -its seat in London. The method of the League was to 
blish, as a sphere of operation, German working men’s improv 
associations everywhere. The travelling custom of German working 
greatly facilitated this work, and numbers of these associations were 
founded in Switserland, England, Belgium, and the United S 
The reason its Committee applied to Marx was that he ‘had 
published a series of pamphlets in Brussels in which, as he tells 
“submitted to a merciless criticism the medley: of French- 
Socialiam and Communism and of German Philosophy, whi 
constituted the secret doctrine of the Teague,” and insisted tha 
‘work could have no tenable theoretical basis, except that of a 
Insight mto the economical structure of society, and that this 
be put into a popular form, not with the view of carrying 
Utopian system, but of promoting among the working classes 
classes a self-conscious participation in the process of hi 
formation of society that was taking place under their eyes.’ 
always with Marx the distinction and ruling feature of 
The French schemes were impracticable Utopias, because they igno 
-the laws of history and the real structure of economical society ;. an 
he claims that his own proposals are not only practicable but inevitable, , 
because they strictly observe the line of the actual industrial evolution, 
and are thus, at worst, plans for accelerating the day after to-morrow. - 
But, besides this difference of principle, Marx thought they should also 
chafige their method and tactics. Their work, being that of social revolu- 
tion, was different from that of the old political, conspirators and secret 
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societies, and therefore needed different weapons; the times, too, were 
changed, and offered new instruments. Steet insurrections, surprises, 
intrigues, pronunciamientos might overturn a dynasty, or oust a 
government, or bring them to reason, but were of no ‘avail in the 
world for introducing collective property or abolishing wage labour. 
People would just begin again the day after to work for hire, and 
rent their farms as they did before. A social revolution needed other 
and larger preparation; it needed to have the whole population first 
thoroughly leavened with its principles; nay, it needed to possesa an 
international character, depending not on detached local outbreaks, but 
on steady concert in revolutionary action on the part of the labouring 
classes everywhere. The cause was not political, or even national, but 
social; and society—which was indeed already pregnant with the 
change—must be aroused to a conscious consent to the delivery. 
What was first to be done, therefore, was to educate and move publit 
opinion, and in this work the ordinary secret society went but a little 
way. A secret propaganda might still be carried on, but a public and 
pen propaganda was more effectual and more suitable to the times. 
ere never existed greater facilities for such 2 movement, and they 
ght to make use of all the abundant means of popular agitation and 
tercommunication which modern society allowed. No more secret 
ieties in holes and corners, no more small risings and petty plots, 
a great broad organization working in open day, and working rest- 
ly by tongue and pen to stir the masses of all European countries to 
mmon international revolution. Marx sought in fact to introduce 
arge system of production into the art of conspiracy. 
inding his views well received by the Central Committee of the 
unist League, he acceded to their request to attend their General 
ress at London in 1847, and then, after several weeks of keen dis- 
n, he prevailed upon the Congress to adopt “ the Manifesto of the 
unist party,” which was composed by himself and Engels, and 
was afterwards translated from the German into English, French, 
and Italian, and broadcast everywhere just before the Revo- 
f 1848. This Communist League may be said to be the first 
tion—and this Communist manifesto the first public declaration 
International Socialist Democracy that now is. The manifesto 
describing the revolutionary situation into which the course 
ial development has brought modern society. Classes were 
g ous; the yeonianry, the nobility, the small tradesman would soon 
; and society was drawn up in two widely separate hostile 
camps, the large capitalist class, or bourgeoisie, who had all the propetty 
and power in the country, and the labouring class, the proletariate, 
who had nothing of either. “The bourgeoisie had played a most revo- 
lutionary part in history. They had overturned feudalism, and now they 
created proletarianism, which would soon swamp themselves. Theg had 
collected the masses in great towns ; they had kept the course of industry 
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in perpetual flux and insecurity by rapid successive transformations of 
the instruments and processes’ of production, and by continual recurrences 
of commercial crises; and, while they had reduced all other classes to 
a proletariate, they had made the life of the proletariate one of priva- 
tion, of uncertainty, of discontent, of incipient revolution. They exer 
ploited the labourer of political power ; they exploited him of property, 
for they treated him as a ware, buying him in the cheapest market 
for the cost of his production, that is to say, the cost of his living, and 
taking from him the whole surplus of his work, after deducting the 
value of his subsistence. Under the system of wage labonr, it could 
not be otherwise. Wages could never, by economical laws, rise above 
subsistence; and while wage, labour created property, it created it 
always for the capitalist, and never for the labourer; and in fact the 
latter only lived at all, so far as it was for the interests of the governing 
class, the bourgecisie, to permit him. Class rule and wage labour 
must be swept away, for they were radically unjust, and a new reign 
must be inaugurated which would be politically democratic’ and. 
socially communistic, and in which the free development of each should 
be the condition for the free development of all. ' 
Now Communism was not the subversion of existing principles, bu 
their universalization. Communism did not seek to abolish the Sta 
but only the bourgeois state, in which the bourgeoisie exclusively ho 
and wield political power. Communism did not seek to aboli 



















were virtually class institutions; for the proletariate could not hay 
family life worthy of the name, so long as their wages were 80 lo 
they were forced to huddle up their whole family, regardless 
decency, in a single room, 80 long as their wives and daughte 
victims of the seduction of the bourgeoisie, and so long as thei 
dren were taken away prematurely to labour in mills for 
` manufacturers, who yet held up their hands in horror at the 
of any violation of the institution of the family. Comm 
not tend to abolish fatherland and nationality—that was 
already for the proletariate, and was being abolished for the 
too, by the extensions of their trade. 
As to the way, of emancipation, the proletariate must strive šo obtai 
*political power, and use it to deprive the bourgeoisie of all capital and 
means of production, and place them in the hands of the State;—i.e., of 
the prolgtariate itself organized as a governing body. Now, for .this, 
immediate and various measures interfering with property, and con- 
demned by our current ecohomy, were requisite.’ Those measures would 
naturally be different for different countries, but for the most advanced 
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countries the following were demanded: (1) Expropriation of landed 
property and application of rent to State*expenditure; (2) abolition of 
inheritance; (8) confiscation of the property of all emigrants and 
rebels ; (4) centralization of credit in the hands of the State by means 
of a national bank, with State capital and exclusive monopoly ; (6) 
centralization of all means of transport in hands of State; (7) institu- 
tion of national factories, instruments of production, and improvements 
of landa on a common plan; (8) compulsory obligation of labour upon 
all equally, establishment of industrial armies, especially for agriculture ; 
(9) joint prosecution of agriculture and mechanical arts, a gradual 
abolition of the distinction of town and country; (10) public and 
gratuitous education for all children, abolition of children’s labour in 
factories, &. The manifesto ends by saying :—“ The Communists do 
not seek to conceal their views and aims. They declare openly that 
their purpose can only be obtained by a violent overthrow of all existing 
arrangements of society. Let the ruling classes tremble at a Commu- 
nistic revolution. ‘The proletariate have nothing to lose in it but their 
chains ; they havea world to win. Proletarians of all countries, unite |” 
When the French Revolution of February 1848 broke out, Marx was 
eled withont circumstance from Brussels, and received an invitation 
m the Provisional Government of Paris to return to France. He 
cepted this invitation, but was only a few weeks in Paris when the 
n. revolution of March occurred, and he hastened to the theatre 
affairs. With his friends, Freiligrath, Wolff, Engels, and others, he 
blished on June 1st in Cologne the New Rhenish Gazette, which was 
soul of the Rhenish revolutionary movement, the most important 
of the year in Germany, and that in which, as we have seen, the 
g Lassalle first emerged on the troubled surface of revolutionary 
ics. After the coup d'état of November, dissolving the Prussian 
t, the New Rhenish Garette strongly urged the people to stop 
their taxes, and thus meet force by force. It inserted an 
ition to that effect in a prominent place in every successive 
, and Marx was twice tried for sedition on account of this 
tion, but each time acquitted. The newspaper, however, was 
ppressed by civil authority after the Dresden insurrection of 
9, its last number appearing on June 19th in red type, and 
g Freiligrath’s well-known “ Farewell of the New Rhenish 
—spiritedly translated for us by Ernest Jones—which declared 
eijournal went down with “rebellion” on its lips, but would 
ppear when-the last of the German Crowns was overturned. 

Farewell, but not for ever farewell | 7 

They cannot kill the spirit, my 


brother, 
In thunder TU rise on the field where I ral, 
More boldly to out another. 






















e And tho people its last dread ‘Guilty ” shall speak ` 
By your mde you shall find me undaunted. 
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e 
On Rhine or on Danube, in war and deed, 
You shall witness, true to his vow, 
On the wrecks & thrones, in the midst of the field, 
- The rebel who greets you now. 3 


This vow is no mere Parthian flourish of poetical defiance. Freili- 
grath and his friends undoubtedly believed at this time that the- 
political movements of 1848 and 1849 were but preliminary ripples, . 
and would be presently succeeded by a great flood-wave of revolution 
which they heard already sounding along’in their dangerously expectant 
ears. His poem on the Revolution remains as evidence to us that in 1850 
-he still clung to that hope, and it would not have been out of tune with 
his sanguine beliefs of the year before if he promised, not merely that 
the spirit of the journal would rise again, but that its next number 
would be published—after the Deluge. 

Meanwhile Marx went to London, where he has since remained. 
Finding that the revolutionary spirit did not revive, and that historical 
societies, which have not lost their moral and economical vitality, had a 
greater readjusting power against political disturbance than he previously 
believed, he gave up for the next ten or twelve years the active work 
of revolutionizing. The Communist League, which had got disorga- 
nized in the revolutionary year, and was rent in two by a bitter schism 
in 1850, was, with his concurrence, dissolved in 1852, on the ground 
that its propaganda wás no longer opportune; and the story of th 
Brimstone League, with its iron discipline and ogrish desires, of whi 
Mehring says Marx was, during his London residence, the head-cen 
is simply a fairy tale of Karl Vogt’s, whose baselessness Marx has hi 
self completely exposed. Before leaving the Communist League, 
circumstances may be mentioned because they repeat themsel 
constantly in this revolutionary history. The one is that this sch 
took place not on a point of doctrine, but of opportunity ; the 
members thought the conflict in Germany on the Hessian qu 
offered a good chance for a fresh revolutionary outbreak, and the 
the League because their views were not-adopted. The othér is 
in one of ita last reports (quoted by Mehring) the League d 
_ justifies, and even recommends, assassination and incendiarism 
so-called excesses, the inflictions of popular vengeance on ha 
viduals, or on public buildings which revive’ hateful associ 
‘For the next ten years Marx lived quietly in London, writing 
New York Tribune and other journals, and studying modern 
.on this its “ classical soil.” A pamphlet or two on Louis Napoftor 
Lord Palmerston (widely circulated by David Urquhart), on theCologne 
Tommunistic process, a more solid work, the “ Kritik der Politischen 
Oekonomie ” (1859), and a bitterly personal polemic with Karl Vogt, 
occasionally interrupted the‘even tenour of his way; but he does not 
claim out attention again till the foundation of the International 
Working Men’s Associationin 1864. 

The International was simply the Communist Leagre raised again 
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from the dead. ‘Their principles were the same; their constitution was 
the same; and Marx began his inaugural &ddress to the International 
in 1864 with the very words that concluded his Communistic manifesto 
of 1847, “Proletarians of all nations, unite!” When the representatives of 
the English working men first suggested the formation of an Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, in the address they presented in 
the Freemasons’ Tavern to the French working men who were sent 
over at the instance of Napoleon III. to the London Exhibition of 1862, 
they certainly never dreamt of founding an organization of revolutionary 
Socialist Democracy which in a few years to come was to wear a name 
at which the world turned pale. Their address was most moderate and 
sensible. They said ome permanent medium of interchanging thoughts 
and observations between the working men of different countries was. 
likely to throw light on the economic secrets of societies, and to help 
onwards the solution of the great labour problem. For they declared 
that that solution had not yet been discovered, and that the Socialist 
systems which had hitherto professed to propound it were nothing but 
cent dreams. Moreover, if the system of competition were to 
mtinne, then some arrangement of concord between employer and 
bourer must be devised, and in order to assert the views of the labour- 
g class effectively in that arrangement, a firm and organized union 
ust be established among working men, not merely in each country 
in all countries, for their interests both as citizens and as labourera 
everywhere identical. Those ideas would constitute the basis of a 
rational and moderate programme. But when, in the following 
, after a meeting in favour of the Polish insurrection, which was 
in St. Martin’s Hall under the presidency of Professor Beesly, and 
ich some of the French delegates of 1862 were present, a com- 
was appointed to follow up the suggestion, this committee asked 
prepare a programme and statutes for the proposed association, 
impressed upon it at its birth the stamp of his own revolutionary 
He never had a higher official position in the International 
rresponding secretary for Germany, for it was determined, 
with the view of securing a better hold of the great English 
class and their extensive trade organizations, that the president 
tary should be English working men, and then, after a time, 

of president was abolished altogether because it had a 
eal savour. But Marx had the ablest, the best-informed, 
probably the most made-up mind in the council; he governed 
ithout reigning ; and, with his faithful German following, he exercised 
an almost paramomnnt influence on its action from first to last, in spite 
of occasional revolts and intrigues against an authority which democratic 
jealousy resented as dictatorial, or—worse still—monarchical. The 
statutes of the association, which were adopted at the Geneva Congress 
of 1866, declared that “the economical subjection of the labourer to 
the possessor of the means of labour—i.e., of the sources of life, is the 
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first cause òf his political, moral, and material servitude, and that the 
economical emancipation of ° labour is consequently the great aim to 
which every political movement ought to be subordinated.” Now, no 
doubt the “economical emancipation of labour” meant different things 
to different sections of the association’s members. To the English trades 
unionists it meant practically better wages;,to the Russian Nihilists it 
meant the downfall of the Czar and of all central political authority, and 
leaving the socialistic communal organisation of their country to manage 
itself without interference from above; to some óf the French members 


- (as appeared at the Lausanne Congress in 1867) it meant the nationali- 


- hair and shod with steel, right into the central stronghold. 


sation of credit and all land except that held by peasant proprietors, 
a class which it was necessary to maintain as a ‘counterpoise to the 
State; while, to the German Socialists, it meant the abolition of wages, - 
the nationalization of land and the instruments of production, the 
assumption by the State of a supreme direction of all trade, commerce, 
finance, and agriculture, and the distribution by the State of land, . 
tools, and materials to guilds and productive associations as the actual 
industrial executive. There were thus very different elements in th 
composition of the International, but a modus movendi was found fo 
some years by nursing an ultimate ideal, which was desirable, a 
meanwhile practically working for a proximate and much narrowg 
ideal, which was more immediately feasible or necessary. ‘The ass 
tion could thus hold that nothing could benefit the working class 
an abolition of wages, and ‘could yet, as it sometimes did, help 
encourage strikes which wanted only to raise wages. At its Cong 
in Brussels in 1868 it declared that a strike was not a means of q 
pletely emancipating the labourers, but was often a necessity in 
present situation of labour and capital. Most of the other pra 
measures to which the association addressed itself—the eight 
normal day of labour, gratuitous education, gratuitous justic 
versal suffrage, abolition of standing armies, abolition of indire 
prohibition of children’s labour, State credit for productive 
tions—contemplated modifications of the existing system o 
but always contemplated them as aids to and instalments of tha 
transformation of that system. The consciousness was consta 
served that a revolution was impending, and that, as Lassa 
it was bound to come and could not be checked, whether it ay 
by sober advances from concession to concession, or flew, with 5 
i 
This was very much the keynote struck by Marx in his ‘inaugura 
address. That address was simply s review of the situation since 1848, 
and an encouragement of his forces to a renewal of the combat, 
Wealth, had enormously increased in the interval; colonies had been 
opened, new inventions discovered, free trade introdueéd ; but misery 
was mot a whit the leas? class contrasts were even „deeper marked, 
property was more than ever in the hands of the few; in England the . 
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number of landowners had diminished elayen per cent. in the precéding 
ten years; and if this rate were to continue, the country would be 
rapidly ripe for revolution. While the old order of things was thus 
hastening to its doom, the new order of things had made some 
advances. The Ten Hours Act was “not merely a great practical result, 
but was the victory of a principle. For the first time the political 
economy of the bourgeoisie had been in clear broad day put in subjection 
to the political economy of the working class.” Then, again, the ex- 
periment of co-operation had now been’ sufficiently tried to show that 
it was possible to carry on industry without the intervention of an 
employing class, and had spread abroad the hope that wage labour was, 
like slavery and feudal servitude, only a transitory and subordinate form, 
which was destined to be superseded by-associated labour. The Inter- 
national had for its aim to promote this associated labour; only it 
sought to do so, not piecemeal and sporadically, but systematically, on a 
national scale, and by State means. And for this end the labouring 
class must first acquire political power, so as to obtain possession of the 
means of production ; and to acquire political power they must unite. 
The International, though, as we have seen, possessing no real solid- 
ity in its composition, held together till the outbreak of the Franco- 
rman war, and of the revolution of the Paris Commune. It was, 
course, strongly opposed to the war, as it was to all war; and strongly 
favour of the revolution, as it was of all revolution Its precise 
plicity in the work of the Commune is not easy to determine, but 
can be no doubt that its importance has been greatly exaggerated, 
by the fears of its enemies and the vanity of its members. Some 
e latter were certainly among those who sat in the Hôtel de Ville, 
one of them were leading minds there; and, as for the association - 
it never had areal membership, or ramifications, of any formidable 
For example, the English trades unions were in connection 
jt, ahd their members might be, in a sense, counted among its 
rs, but it is certain they never recognised it as an authority over 
d they probably subscribed to it mainly as to a useful auxiliary in 
The leaders of the International however were, undoubtedly, 
d soul with the Commune; and approved probably both of its aims 
thods, and Marx, at the Congress of the International at the 
in 1872, drew from its failure the lesson that “Revolution must be 
’ in order to succeed. A revolution in one capital of Europe 
must be ‘supported by simultaneous revolutions in the rest. But, while 
there is little ground for the common belief that the International ded | 
any important influence in creating the insurrection of the Commune, 
it is certain that the insurrection of the Commune killed the Interna- 
tional. The English members dropped off from it and never returned, 
and at its first Congress after the revolutiqn (the Hague, 1872), the 
association itself was rent by a fatal schism arising from differences of 
, Opinion on a question as to the government of the society of the future, 
582 
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' minds with a negative programme which keeps them united, 


which would probably not haye become a subject of such keen present 
interest at the time but for the Paris Commune. The question con- 
cerned the maintenance or abolition of the State, of the supreme central 
political authority, and the discussion brought to light that the 
Socialists of the International were divided into two distinct and irre- 
concileable camps—the Democratic Socialists, headed by Marx, and the 
Anarchic Socialists, headed by Michael Bakunin, the Russian reyo- 
lutionist. The Marxists insisted that the Socialist régime of collective 
property and systematic co-operative production could not possibly be 
introduced, maintained, or regulated, except by. means of ah omnipotent 
and centralised political authority—call it the State, call it the collec- 
tivity, call it,what you like—which should have the final disposal of 
everything. The Bakunists held that this was just bringing back the 
old tyranny and slavery in a more excessive and intolerable form. 
They took up the tradition of Proudhon, who said that “the true form 
of the State is anarchy,’ meaning by anarchy, of course, not positive , 
disorder, but the absence of any supreme ruler, whether king ‘or con- 
vention. They would have property possessed and industry pursued 
on a communistic principle by groups or associations of workmen, bu 
these groups must form themselves freely and voluntarily, without an 
social or political compulsion. The Marxists declared that this w 
simply a retention of the system of free competition in an aggravat 
form, that it would only lcad to confusion worse confounded, and that t 
Bakunists, even in trying to abolish the evils of laissez-faire, were s 
foolishly supposing that the world could go of itself. This division 
opinion—really a broader one than that which parts Socialist from o 
dox economist—rent the already enfeebled International into two 
rate organizations, which languished for a year or two and passed 
And so, with high thoughts of spreading a reign of fraternity ov 
earth, the International Working Men’s Association perished, b 
being only human, it could not maintain fraternity in its own 
borders. This is a history that repeats itself again and again in 
movements. As W. Marr said in the remark quoted above, revolu 
will only unite on a negation ; the moment they begin to ask w 
will put in its place they differ and dispute and come to 
Apprehend them, close their meetings, banish their leaders, 
but knit them by common suffering to common resistan 
supply them with a negation of engrossing interest, you preo 


























and 
yoy prevent them from raising the fatal question—What next? which 
they never discuss without breaking up into rival sects and factions, 
fraternal often in nothing but their hatred. “It is the shades that 
hate one another, not the colours.” Such disruptions and secessions 
may—as they did in Germany—by emulation, increase for a time the 
efficincy of the organisation as a propagandist agency, but they cer- 
tainly diminish its danger as a possible instrument of insurrection. 
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A Socialist organization seems always to contain two elements of 
internal disintegration. One is the prevalence of a singular and almost 
pathetic mistrust of. their leaders, and.of one another. The law of 
suspects is always in force among themselves. At meetings of the 
German Socialists, Liebknecht denounces Schweitzer as an agent of the 
Prussian Government, Schweitzer accuses Liebknecht of being an 
Austrian spy, and the frequent hints at bribery, and open charges of trea- 
` son against the labourers’ cause, disclose to us now duller and now more 
acute phases of that unhappy state of mutual suspicion, in which the 
one supreme, superhuman virtue, worthy to be worshipped, if haply 
it could anywhere be discovered, is that assumed by Robespierre—the 
incorruptible. The other source of disintegration is the tendency to 
intestine divisions on points of doctrine. A reconstruction of society 
is necessarily a most extensive programme, and allows room for the 
utmost variety of opinion and plan. ‘The longer it is discussed the more 
certainly do differences arise, and the movement becomes a strife of 
schools in no way formidable to the government. All this only 
furnishes another reason for the conclusion that in dealing with Socialist 
agitations, a government’s safest as well as justest policy is, as much as 
may be, to leave them alone. Their danger lies in the cloudiness of 
heir ideas, and that can only be dispersed in the free breezes of 
pular discussion. ‘The sword is an idle method of reasoning with 
idea; an idea will eventually yield to nothing but argument. 
pression, too, is absolutely impossible with modern facilities of inter- 
mmunication, and can at best but drive the offensive elements for a 
e into subterranean channels, where they gather like a dangerous 
ke-damp that may occasion at any moment a serious explosion. 
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THE CARRYING-TRADE OF THE WORLD. 


















O other branch of industry has made such progress as this within 
the last thirty years, and there is none regarding which economists. 
have such confused ideas, both in England and elsewhere. As it isa 
subject of extraordinary importance to Great Britain, it may be well 
point out the main features in a manner intelligible, and perhaps enter- 
. taining, to even those who dislike statistics. 
There are four points of comparison to be laid down at the outset 
namely, the commerce, railways, shipping tonnage, and carrying-pow 
of the world in 1850 and in 1880—-viz., 


1850. 1880. 
Commerce of all nations ... £856,000,000 ... 2,881,000,000 ... 240 
Railways—miles open... 44,400 ... 222,000 ... 898 
Shipping—tonnage ee 6,905,000 ... 18,720,000 ... 171 
Do. carrying power... tons 8,464,000 ... 84,200,000 ... 804 


As distance is the greatest enemy to human industry, wh 
reduces the time and cost of freight is a benefit to mankind, 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” Much advan 
therefore, resulted to all nations from the fact that the 
power on land and sea has grown in a higher ratio than comme 
1850, for every million sterling of international commerce, there 
in the world 52 miles of railway, and a maritime’ carrying-power 0 
9,900 tons; and in 1880 the respective ratios had risen to 77 miles and 
12,000 tons. The improvement has not only led to a saving of one-, 
fourth in freight, but also brought producers and consumers into such 
contact that few, if any, of the earth’s products are now wasted. We 
no longer hear of wheat rotting in La Mancha, of wool being used to 
mend highways in the Argentine Republic, nor of sheep being burnt 
for fuel in making bricks. It is to Great Britain in especial manner 
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that mankind is indebted for bringing al] nations within reach of a 
market for their products, English engineers and English capital 
have made most of the railways built since 1860; and English and 
Scotch dockyards have turned out steamers with such rapidity* that 
the carrying-power on sea has been quadrupled. 


Trarrio oN THE Hien Sxas. 


The shipping of the United Kingdom constitutes 49 per cent. of the 
naval carrying-power of the world, and actually carried, in 1879, about 
52 per cent. of all sea-borne merchandise; the port entries of all 
nations showing as follows :— 



















Ports of Tons, British. Other Flags. Total Bntries—Tons. 
United Kingdom ... 18,510,000 ast 7,520,000 oes 26,080,000 
Continent ... ... 185,510,000 a. 86,990,000 Jas 52,500,000 
United States ... 7,480,000 Ses 6,840,000 wae 18,770,000 
British Colonies ... 19,650,000 wes 5,250,000 sae 24,900,000 

61,100,000 56,100,000 117,200,000 


If shipping were measured merely by tonnage, ours would only stand 

one-third of the world’s total, but steamers multiply carrying-power 
a great degree. For many years it was customary among merchants 
count a steamer as threefold compared with a sailing vessel, until 
Giffen and M. Leroy-Beaulieu more correctly estimated the multiple 
urfold. Even this is, however, below the reality, which is five- 
; for the tonnage entries of all nations in 1879 showed that the 
er of voyages made in the year was almost 84 (namely 8'4) for 
sailing vessel, and almost 17 (namely 16:7) for each steamer. 
ver, steamers as a rule make longer voyages, as the mail service 
the globe is done by them. If another proof is needed to settle 
r all a matter of such high importance, it will be found in the fact 
less multiple than fivefold will suffice for the increase of ocean 
ce 1870, as shown in the following figures :— 


1870. 1880. Increase, 
ied over seat 70,170,000... 117,290,000... 67 per cent 
wer with } 48,940,000 ... 26,170,000... 87 , 
asb-fold 22,880,000 ... 84,200,000... 58 , 


, therefore, assume as proved that a steamer is worth five 
nnage of a sailing vessel, which fact will serve, moreover, to 
only the greater efficiency of British ships and British 
t also the very rapid decline of sailing vessels. Indeed, if 
go on for twenty years as heretofore, a vessel of this kind 


ius, for example, a steamer of 1,500 tons, was built in 100 days, in 1879. 
ies, without deducting 22 per cent. for ballast entries, or allowmg 40 
for steamers’ capacity—these items balancing each other 
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,will be`as rare as a mail-cogch, at the close of the nineteenth century. 

Steam traffic has’ grown by leaps and bounds, as shown in the follow- 
ing table of the proportion of merchandise carried in the last three 
decades on either kind of shipping : — 


By Steamer. By Sail. 
1850 wee - 14 per cent. wee 86 per cent. 
1860 ime ee 7 71 p 
1870 ae 43°, ie ay, 
1880 wee 61, er 89°, 


" Some shipowners are of opinion that, owing to the greater efficiency : 
of steamers, the business is now overdone, and that the world could do 
with fewer vessels; nor is this without some foundation, for we find 
that ballast entries in the United Kingdom and the Continent have 
risen from 174 and 21} to 194 and 224 per cent., ey as com- 
pared with 1870. 

The efficiency of seamen, mensured by the number of “oe they 
carry yearly, will be found to bear some relation to the quantity of 
merchandise borne by steamers—-viz., 






















Flag ` Seamen. -. Tons carried Per Seaman. Steam-ratio. 
British ... 141,440 ... 61.100,000.°... 486 Ares 76 per cen 
French ces 29.220 ... 8,100,000 hte 271 Sas 68 , 
German ... 89,980... 5,700,000 Sis 141 ah 5t p 
Italian 52,000 ... 4,800,000 aa 8B a 20 
Various . 446,000 ... 88,000,000 ved 85 ee 41 ,, 

708,640 117,200,000 ite 165 ... 6l 


Peasimists are in the habit of saying that we send our ships to 
short-handed ; but if such were the case, our ratio of wrecks would 
be (as shown hereafter) less than in French, Dutch, Germa 
American shipping. Tf we work with fewer sailors, it is proba 
the same reason' of skill and efficiency that our cotton-mills have 
hands per thousand spindles than in other countries. It is indisp 
that as our preponderance of stcamers increases, so must our 
in sailors. Only ten years ago the average of tons carried b 
British seaman was no more than 278; so that, in fact, two men 
the same work that three did in 1870. The French have at 
reached the same degree of efficiency that our men possessed 
ago. France, moreover, comes next after Great Britain i 
tonnage on sea, with Germany and Spain following closely upo 
wo examine the relative position oť Great Britain in this 
wards the world, we shall find our peenaa has gro 

» dechde—7yis., 


Bream- TONKAGE OF THA Women, 


British. Other flags Total 
1850 ..° 180,000 110,000 270,000 
1880 485,000 ... ¿305,000 ... 790,000 


1870 *... 1,110,000 ... ° 710,000 ... 1,820,000 ..: 
1880 ... 2,580,000 ... 1,580,000 ... 4,110,000 > 
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It is commonly said that our superiority in the carrying-trade is due 
to the facility with which we can build steamers, more than other 
nations; but the books of the shipbuilders of the Tyne and the Clyde 
show that they bnild vessels as readily for other flags as for our own. 
If the Americans had ten years ‘ago repealed their suicidal Navigation 
Law, and got our builders on the Tyne to launch an American steamer 
for every British steamer built on the ‘Clyde, they would be to-day in 
some position to compete with us in the carrying-trade, instead of 
having to deplore their present state of destitution. “At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century,” says Yeats, “the commerce of the world 
seemed passing into American hands, their shipping having increased five- 
fold in twenty years.” Their decline in recent years is unparalleled, 
as appears from the aliquot parts of carrying-power belonging to various 
flags, as under :— 


1850. È 1870. 1880 


Great Daian oo <4 44 49 
United States Poe 13 Seis 8 ie 6 
Frana ae os. Ge ae RE eee ST 
Other Flags Dh eG ae. 140 38 

100 100 100 


Besides the superiority that we derive from our unrivalled fleet of 
eamers, we are in a measure indebted also to the larger size of our 
sscls. The average tonnage of all sea-going vessels afloat was, last 
ar, 177 tons, which is less than one-fourth of the average size of 
itish ships. In the lest ten years our vessels have grown 36 per cent. 
medium tonnage, and all other nations have endeavoured to follow 

example, aud passibus eguis, the Americans having now reached 

werage that was ours in 1870. The following table shows the exact 


Bi 
Averiak Toxxaak or VEMxLs. 
i 1870. 1880. Inorease— Tons, 
British ate 549 vs 748 wes 199 
French ive 210 PAS 820 eG 110 
German ie 220 Sea 250 sie 80 
American ... 405 sve 560 is 155 
Norwegian ... 148 ase 190 wos -47 
Italian ass 185 aes 166° ae 21 


‘imultaneous rise has been stimulated by the opening of the 
al, the books of which show that the average of steamers 
‘rough rose from 995 tons in 1871 to 2,146 in 1880. The 
essels that passed through last year was a little over 44 milions 
as the canal has reduced the voyage between Europe and the 
ly one-half, it is plain that but for this great work the 
ud men trading eastward last year could only have carried 
tons. It is likewise worthy of remark that if Great Britain 

est ships, she has also done more than any other country in 
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the construction of docks and harbours. It is notorious that the docks 
‘of Southampton have created ‘the trade of that port. We have only to 
look across the Channel, at the-wretched port of Calais, to be reminded 
how much our neighbours have yet to do in this matter. Frenchmen 
may doubt if, but it is true, that if France were to restore Calais to 
England on condition of, our building a harbour there, she would gain 
more every year than the market value of Calais as it stands. Instead 
of bounties on French bottoms, instead of arsenals like Cherbourg and 
Toulon, France requires better ports for her merchant-abipping ; and 
French statesmen could not do better than see what we have done on 
the Clyde, at Holyhead, Liverpool, and our other great ports. Capital 
is now abundant, the railways of the world are almost completed, and 
let us hope statesmen in all countries will now turn their attention to 
improving the seaports, upon which depends the easy and secure flow of . 
commerce. 

Let us now tarn to what may be termed the “vital statistics” of 
shipping—the death-rate, birth-rate, and increase annually. These vary, 
Just as among mien; but the-avernge life of a ship is only half that of 
mankind. . Somo are lost by the action of wind and waves, some by 
fire or collision, some are never -heard of, and about one-eighth are 
broken up after long service. The ordinary life of a ship, allowing fo 
all the above contingencies, is 18 years in the United States, 20 i 
France, 22 in Holland, 25 in Germany, 26 in Great Britain, 28 in Ital 
and 80 in Norway. I am indebted to Mr. Kiaer, the Norwegian stati 
for the following annual ayerage of wrecks, for seven years, endi 
1879 :— 















Steamers, Sgilmg Veasels. 
British... | os 2°94 per cent, ... 8:98 per cent 
French — Sees 2°47 7 sos 404 , 
United States . “406 jj wss 545 
Dutch.. ins 8°84 9 ore 449, 
‘German G 2-77 } A 40i y 
Italian.. ace 174 ” ats 394 , 
Scandinavian .. 1:96 j 8:20 


” 

Assuming three voyages yearly for miling vessels, and 
steamers, it appears that a sailing vessel is lost once in seve 
voyages, and a steamer once in 490 voyages; so that the latter 
one-seventh of the risk of the former. The fewest wrecks 
Italian vessels, perhaps because (as is notorious) in all long 
every sailor has a share in the ship. Norwegians have likewi 
low ratio of losses, which may arise from the fact that they are 
of fiavigators; for Norway has almost a ton of shipping per i 
or five times as much as our ratio in Great Britain. 

Between vessels lost and broken up the annual death- 
world’s shipping is 4 per cent., or 750,000 tons nominal. On 
hand, the birth-rate is 5 per tent.—the average of new vessels 
950,000 tons. But this does not convey an exact idea of t 


we 
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of shipping, since the substitution of steamers for sailing-vessels gives an 
augmentation of 4 per cent. in carrying‘power. The vessels lost or 
broken up represent a carrying-power of 1,200,000 tons a year; the new 
ones just double that amount, as appears from Kiaer’s returns of the 
average since 1872—-viz., 


Ship-building—Annual average. ` 








—_—_—oooo Se ee 
Dookyards. Steamersa—Tons. Sailing-veasels. Carrying-power. 
British o ... ou.) ee 292,000 ee 167,000 we 1,680,000 
United States ... ... ... 15,000 vee 118,000 “ies 198,000 
Italy, Canada, &. ... ... 85,000 ... 824,000... 499,000 
$42,000 609,000 ‘2.822.000 


This shows how dependent is the commerce of the world on the 

ship-building yards of the Clyde and Tyne, whose annual earnings exceed 
x millions sterling. Even if electricity comes to take the place of 
steam, the vessels will probably still be made of iron; so that there is 
ittle chance of this branch of our trade suffering any diminution. 
change would perhaps affect our coal trade, for the steamers of the 
orld at present consume 86 million tons of coal, three-fourths of 
hich is obtained from Great Britain. 
The march of science, as regards navigation, has been attended with 
y decrease in the rates of casualties and loss of life, as shown 
Lloyd’s Register for the last 15 years, notwithstanding the great 
e of collisions. There is no form of accident which has greater 
rs for a traveller than this; and withal, it is surprising that 
ions are not more frequent, for some of our sea highways are 
as crowded as Oxford Street: no fewer than 1,000 vessels enter 
rts of the United Kingdom, and as many depart, every day in the 
Lloyd’s Register supplies us with the bills of mortality of the 
shipping, enabling us to compare the casualties of 1880 with the 
for 14 preceding years, thus— f 
















Average 1888-79 1880. 

Vessels missing a 98 ms 101 
Sunk by collision ... 182 Pe 205 
Lost by fire .... ... 191 sas 229 
Lost—stranded 1,171 1,108 
Watar-logged, & 584 550 
Lost 2,171 2,198 


The number of disasters in 1880 was, therefore, 1 per cent over the 
verage of 14 preceding years, which must be considered highly satis- 
actory, seeing that the traffic on sea, as already shown, has risen 
67 per cent ‘since 1870. Appliances for saving life are every year 
becoming more effective, no fewer than 1,295 crews having begn saved 


last year, against an average of 1,028 in the preceding years. . The . 


number of persons drowned by shipwreck in 1880 was only 1,725, 


‘city is 86 per 1,000. Thus, his risk in becoming a pilot or ship-cap 


‘the same redson, if one half of the population of Dublin were to do 


‘or l per cent. per annum less than the half who remained by 
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compared with an average of 1,775 per annum since 1866, being a 
decline of 3 per cent. It w8uld be unjust here to omit mention of the 
splendid ecrvices ‘rendered by the British Life-boat Association, which 
has saved 29,400 lives since its establishment in 1824. It is no less 
gratifying to observe that ‘all countries are building lighthouses, the 
number of which rose from 1,265 in 1840, to 2,801 in 1877. 

Landsmen have such exaggerated ideas of the dangers of the sea that 
they will scarcely believe the ‘cold logic of statistics on this point. The 
travelling population on the high seas, including sailors but not fishermen, 
is never less than one million persons, for the number of sea-going 
vessels last year was a little over. 90,000, one half of which may be 
supposed in port, the other half at sea. An average of 22 souls to each 
vessel is a very moderate estimate, and gives us a million persons on 
sea. If we double Lloyd’s returns, and suppose 8,450 persons were 
drowned or blown up during 1880, it will give a death-rate of 84 per 
1,000 as the equivalent of sea-risks. A person living in London is 
subject to an annual death-rate of 22 per 1,000; if he adopt a seafarin 
life his death-rate may therefore be put down at 254 per 1,000; but i 
ho goes to reside in Dublin, he will find the steady death-rate in the 

















would be four times less than if he were compelled to take up his residen 
in Dublin, and the same would be true if he were sent to Naples. 


the Jersey people, 'go, to sea, their death-rate would be just 10 per 1, 


pestilential shores of the Liffey. If the sea levies a toll of 84 per 1 
annually, it shows, indeed, that there are dangers to which the lan 
is not exposed, but by no means comparable with the extra h 
death that neglect of sanitary measures inevitably entails in cities 
The shipping of the United Kingdom earns about 60 millions 
and employs 200,000 seamen, whose industry, therefore, is equiv 
£300 per man, as compared with £190 for each of our factory o 
The net profit of the shipowners will hardly reach 10 millions; 
treat of the value of the industry, not the individual gains. 
it is necessary to distinguish that our sea-going navy 
48 or 50 millions, the rest being the‘ share that belongs to 
The freight earned by all flags, for sea-borne merchandise, 
over 100 millions, or 8 per cent of the value of same. On éo 
the imports and exports of all nations (which are composed of the sa 
merchandise), it will be found the difference is gradually diminishi 
as ‘freight becomes less: the present average is 15 or 16 shillings a to 
on all goods carried over sea, taking the world im globo. The toll whi 
all nations pay us for the Carrying-trade is equal to nearly 4 per cent, 5 
of the exported value of the earth’s products and manufactures. 
Pessinists will still be Heard to say that our shipoyners are losing 
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money, or making an insignificant profit ; but, if that were the case, our 
merchant navy would not go on expanding, as it does, every year. 

In conclusion, let me be permitted to recapitulate the points which 
the English people should impress upon its mind, viz.— 

1. That the increase of carrying-trade has been beneficial to mankind, 
and has been mainly promoted by Great Britain. 

2. That steamers have 5 times the carrying-power, and 7 times less 
risk than sailing-vessels. 

8. That British preponderance on sea increases every year, and that 
the ship-building trade is' mainly in our hands. 

4, That British sailors carry most merchandise per man, and that 
we can work cheaper than any other flag. 

5. That maritime disasters are relatively diminishing every year, 
and that the ratio of British vessels lost is much below the general 
average, 

These are facts almost unknown in England, although everything 
regarding this subject ought to be duly appreciated, for there are few 
ings that ought to give us gredter satisfaction than the knowledge 
hat we possess the greatest merchant-navy that the world has yet 
en, and that its power and efficiency, increasing year by year, are 
lively emblem of the commerce, wealth, and far-extending influence 
Britain. 








M. Q. Mungact. 


that of ridding the country of the men of the 24th and the 


. Exhibition of 1878. But the Senatorial elections of January, 1 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE FRENOH 


ELECTIONS. 















HE old Chamber had been elected in February; 1876, in oppositio 
to the Buffet Ministry. When, in a last attempt at Monarchi 
reaction, it was dissolved soon after the 16th of May, 1877; t 
Republican party took as‘their watchword the re-election en bloc, ap 
from all personal considerations, of the 8363 members who had signed 
protest against the De Fourtou and De Broglie Ministry. Out of 
deputies, they succeeded in sending back to the Chamber, after 
into account the result of all disallowed and recurrent elections, 
Republicans. 
In point of fact, this Chamber was elected on a inele qu 


May, and placing Marshal MacMahon in a position m w 
should be forced either loyally to carry out the Constitution 
The Marshal, shaken as he was by the failure of the 16th 
nevertheless chose to remain President of the Republic d 


M. Grévy was immediately elected President of the Republic. 
that day the Chamber of Deputies had fulfilled its missidn. 
members had consulted the interests of the country, and i 
their own political function, they could not have hesitated ; they would 
have called for a new election. a 

They took care to do ng such thing. French deputies would gladly 
hold Office for life. Most of them regard the conditions of Government 
as subordinate to their personal convenience; and political morality is 
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not yet far enough advanced among us for the public to understand the 
necessities of party organization and actifn, and in this way to put the 
necessary pressure on its representatives. We have yet to master the 
A B C of Government by debate. 

Since public opinion did not imperiously demand a dissolution, the 
Chamber set to work to prove its existence by discuasing Bills. Flimsy 
ministries, one after another, subsisted as best they might. M. Jules 
Grévy had made one great mistake: he should, in the very moment 
of his taking possession of the Presidency of the Republic, have called 
to the Presidency of the Council of Ministers the incontestable leader 
of the majority of the 863—M. Gambetta. But neither the President 
nor M. Gambetta troubled himself about it. The President feared 
foreign complications in the event of M. Gambetta’s coming into 
power. M. Gambetta was glad to reserve himself. He procured him- 
self to be nominated President of the Chamber, and contented himself 
with exercising from the chair a secret dictatorship. 

In each successive Ministry he had men who were entirely devoted 
to him. Through them he ruled the rest; and since not one of these 

















efined and vexatious authority, exercised without responsibility, and 
iefly in the matter of personal appointments. If you wanted an 
pointment, you went to the Palais Bourbon. The organ of M. 

ibetta, the République Frangaise, rated a recalcitrant Minister, and the 
i submitted or resigned. Every one was struck by the resigna- 
n of M. de Freycinet under circumstances such as these. Thought- 
men, acquainted with the necessities of Government, were shocked, 
the most moderate of them, at such a state of things. As for the 
icals, they said, “ M. Gambetta is the leader of the majority; he 
take office.” 
Justice, the journal of M. Clémenceau, was founded simply upon 
is of the necessity of the President’s calling M. Gambetta to 
idency of the Council. It was not difficult to prove that Parlia- 
consistency required this. Some people were surprised that 
nents of M. Gambetta should so persistently have demanded his 
ce of power; but their point of view was this: “The French 
has to pass through the Gambetta phase. The sooner that 
is accomplished the better. We shall soon see what M. 
betta is made of. . If he makes useful reforms so much the better; 
the country will gain by it. If he proves himself incompetent as a 
statesman, he will fall; his career will be ended, and the danger ‘of ae 
future dictatorship and of foreign complications will be avoided.” 

M. Gambetta himself held exactly the opposite opinion. 

Meanwhile, what was the Ministry doing? 

M. Jules Ferry had slipped into the Jaw for higher education a 
certain 7th Article, refusing to the non-authorized religious orders the 
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right of instruction. It was a useless and ill-conceived article, inasmuch 
as these orders not only had afready no right to teach, but had no right ` 
to exist. It had been surreptitiously introduced into a Bill in which it 
had no natural place. It disclosed the willingness of the Government 
to flatter the persecuting instinct which the majority of Frenchmen 
derive from their Catholic education, and which is just now turned 
against Catholicism itself. Lastly, it introduced a distinction, ridiculous 
in the eyes of freethinkers, between the regular and the secular 
clergy. 

In order to carry this 7th Article, M. de Freycinet had threatened 
to apply the existing laws. The threat itself proved the needlessness of 
Article 7. The Senate threw it out. M. de Freycinet then issued the 
decrees of the 29th of March, involving the dissolution of the non-author- 
ised orders. But he-entered at the same time into negotiations with 
Rome with a view to dispensing with the application of them. 

This was not what his colleagues intended. M. Jules Ferry became 
President of the Council, and took upon him the pitiful and shameful 
task of carrying out the decrees. Everybody remembers the police 
expeditions, the calling in of locksmiths, the groteeque besiegin 
of convents, the military campaign, such as that of General Bill 
against the Prémontrés. The resistance was equally ridiculous— 
Dominicans piling up behind their doors the forgotten faggots of t 
Inquisition—the excommunication of police functionaries. The wh 
thing was absurd. The Ministry spun out these military executions 
order to occupy the public mind. This little war against clericali 
relieved it from the necessity of settling more serious questi 
It was no use asking it todo something useful so long as it 
answer, “ Wait till we have finished the siege of the Capuchins.” 

For a whole year the Ministry lived on the execution of 
decrees. Next year, it was necessary to find a fresh amusem 
public opinion. They invented the question of the Kroumirs. . 

` The predatory incursions of the Kroumirs: were not, indeed, 

thing. It was a mere question of police, and of delimitation of fr 
but they seixed this pretext for flattering French Chauvinism, a 
out the Tunis expedition. 

The mass of the nation swallowed the bait. But the Radica 
great towns were not to be duped. The plandits of three 
. persons greeted the words of the radical candidate for the lst ar 
meat of Paris,* in opposition to M. Tirard, the Minister of Agricul 
_and Commerce, when he said at his first meeting : “ There is something 
«profoundly immoral in this old governmental policy, borrowing its 
methods from defunct monarchies, and ‘treating the people like a wild 
beast, to be muzzled or coaxed with scraps. In 1880 they threw you 

the Jesuits; in 1881 they throw you the Kroumirs.” 

Meanwhile, how were the Chamber of Deputies and the Ministry 

+ The prosent writer, i 
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dealing with the questions which had serwd as an electoral platform to 
the Republican party throughout the whole duration of the Empire? 

There was one of these questions, the urgency of which was obvious 
to all—that of education, secular, gratuitous, and compulsory. For 
each of these terms M. Jules Ferry contrived a separate Bill He did 
this in order to postpone the question of secularization. This was what 
he understood by making war upon clericaliam! It was only under 
the pressure of the Chamber, urged on by public opinion, that he 
eventually threw the three Bills into one. The Chamber of 1877 is 
now dissolved, aud the Bill has never yet passed the Senate. 

It was not till 1881 that the Chamber ended by passing a Bill for 
the liberty of the press, consolidating former legislation on the subject, 
and suppressing a certain number of Draconian provisions. A Bill on 
public meetings was also passed at the last moment. Jl-made laws, 
both of them, based on the notion that the direction of private opinion 
is one of the functions of Government. Yet they are liberal com- 
pared with the former state of things, and they may be made useful. 
to the liberty of association, the Chamber would not so much as 
uch it, on pretence that the clericals might make use of it for their 
purposes. ‘There was a law passed on professional syndicates—a 
of class legislation, caste legislation, but useful nevertheless. 
is, however, has not yet been ratified by the Senate. 
justify its inaction, the Ministry said to: the deputies who urged | 
‘What would you have? We have to reckon with the Senate.” To 
ify themselves, in their turn, for their own timidity, the deputies 
ted to their constituents: “We are willing enough. It is the 
” So that the conviction sank deep in the public mind that the 
was a standing obstruction, the removal—or at least the modifi- 
f which had become a necessity. This conviction was 
hened by'a very important fact. 
well known that the Chamber of 1877 had been elected by 
"arrondissement. According to this method the electors of an 
vote for a single deputy. During the existence of the 
slature the inconveniences of this method of voting had become 
he eyes of all politicians. The deputies thus elected were 
either landowners, doctors, or advocates in the small 
n who enjoyed a certain notoriety in their own small 
, but who, were ill fitted to deal with general questions of 
icy and legislation; or else they were financiers, who would work an 
election as if it were a question of floating a loan. oe 

A Chamber elected under these conditions must be weak. The 
majority of French politicians preferred scrutin de- liste. By this 
mothod the deputies of a whole department are elected at once apon a 
“single list. Eech party, or each subdivision 9f a party, decides on its 
own list of candidates. It is its interest to place on this list the most 
important names. The electoral conflict is thus fought out over pro- 
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grammes rather than over mgn. Corruption’is impossible ‘under these- 
conditions. Further, it is possible for the various subdivisions of a 
party to make arrangements among themselves for the ene 
‘of their minorities. 

The Chamber elected by scrutin d arrondissement, ath a self-abnega- 
tion for which we must give it credit, voted scrusin de liste. Unfortu- 
nately, M. Gambetta had made scrutin de liste his personal affair. With 
his lavish nature and his appetite for ostentation, he hed got up daily 
d&etiners at the Presidency; the character of which is best summed up 
in a caricature of Charivari. M. Gambetta says to his guests, “ Those 
of you who are for scrutin de liste, hold up your hands.” Them, aside 
to the butler, “ No truffles for the others.” 

` On the.other hand, it was well known that at the Elysée M. Jules Grévy, 
though he maintained the strictest reserve, was for the maintenance of 
soridin d'arrondissement. M. Wilson, the Under-Secretary of Finance, 
.whose friendly and intimate relations with M. Grévy are well known, 

` openly opposed the change. The Ministry abstained from pronouncing 
‘but the President of the Council loudly proclaimed himself a partisan q 
-ssorutin & arrondissement, $ 
Then came the triumphal progress of M. Gambetta to Cahors, 
-mative place. It is true that, in order to mollify the Senate in fav 
` of scrutin de liste, he did, in his speech: at Cahors, declare hi 
~opposed to any revision of the Constitution, and paid the Senate 
compliments. The Senate did not allow itself to be influen 
these compliments. Those who had hesitated before were shock 
-alienated by the dictatorial attitude assumed by M. Gambetta 
wote of the Chamber. They persuaded themselves that M. 
intended to secure his own election in twenty or thirty departm 
once, and thus obtain a sort of plébiscite upon himself, and 
Grévy in a position of inferiority. The danger was certainly im 
‘but then fear does not consist in the actual danger, but in o 
hension of it. 

Scrutin de liste was rejected by the Senate. Next m 
organ of M. Gambetta began in its turn to raise the qu 
revision of the Constitution. 

Meanwhile there came on in the Chamber of Deputies th 
of the Report on an old proposition of M. Barodet, tending to 
of the Constitution. This question was therefore uppermost in 

We had then— 

-. I. Obstruction: the Senate stops the way. Necessity kt a revisio 
of the Constitution. l 

2. A mock persecution of the non-authorized orders, while the 
Ministry and the Chamber still retained the fifty-four -millions of the 
estimate for religious establishments ; the affectation of State and com- 
munal buildings ‘for religious worship; the exemption of seminarists 
from military service, and so forth, Necessity of the separation of 
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Church and State, and the reduction of the clergy under the com- 
mon law. . 

8. A Chamber which had failed to carry any one important reform. 
Necessity of returning deputies pledged to carry out the reforms which 
for twenty years the Republican party had been vainly demanding, 

Thus prepared, public opinion entered on the electoral struggle. 


II. 


Some slight modification had been made in the electoral law, in 
order to remedy to some extent the great inequality which oxisted 
between certain of the electoral districts. The 11th arrondissement 
of Paris, for instance, which contains 180,000 inhabitants, had but one 
deputy, whilst the Department of the Lower Alps, containing 139,000, 
had five. 

An Act for modifying the list of electoral districts, of which the 
population amounts to more than 100,000, raised the number of Parisian 
deputies from twenty to twenty-seven, by dividing the 5th, 9th, 10th, 
llth, 17th, 182A, and 20th arrondissements, while it amalgamated 

in other electoral districts. The whole number of deputies was 
hus raised from 588 to 557. 

When were the elections to take place? General Farre issued a 
ircular calling out the Army Reserves for the end of August. It was 
turally supposed that this circular, emanating from the Council of 
jnisters, fixed the date of the elections, by implication, for the 18th 
September. Great was the general surprise when it appeared that 
circular was only intended to lull the public to sleep, and that the 
ions were to take place on the 21st of August. On the 29th of 

M. Clémenceau put an interpellation on the subject. The 
ter replied to the effect that the elections would take place on 
st of August. 


















elections, the less opportunity would their possible opponents 
action. As for M. Jules Ferry, he reasoned as the Ministers 
mpire and of “moral order” reasoned. He declared that 
t for the good of the country that it should be long exposed. 
agitation, and rather than run this risk he preferred to 
the elections. It appears that a bad choice of deputies is far 
be dreaded than one month of intense political life amongst a. 
ple which has struggled so hard to attain it. ~ . 

On the whole, M. Jules Ferry had found the old Chamber very 
convenient to himself. This was tantamount to the modest avowal 
that he had no great political programme to carry out. He preferred 
a Chamber of mediocrities which would tolerate a Ministry like his 
own. His plan, consisted im getting the samë deputies re-elected. * 

- The electors; thus taken by surprise, were some time without 
rT 2 
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organizing themselves. No committees were formed. Possible candi- 
dates hesitated, under such * circumstances, to venture on a contest 
against the outgoing deputies. The Government had succeedod. It 
has, in fact, succeeded, to a certain extent, in getting most of the 
members of the last Chamber re-elected. _ Nevertheless, the balance 
of parties is profoundly modified. I pass them rapidly in review :— 

1. The Orleanist Party. This is a party which has no existence in 
the eyes of universal suffrage. No one ever presents himself as an 
Orleanist candidate. It is a title which even the Duc d’Aumale would 
not permit himself if he were to enter the electoral lists, But if this 
party does not exist openly in the country, it numbers a few discreet 
adherents in the administrations and in the army. A certain number 
of young prefects and sub-prefects, who call themselves Republican, 
would gladly call themselves Orleanist. It is a staff without a 
soldiery. 

2. The Legitimist Party. The Legitimist party, on its side, loudly 
asscverates that it does exist. It proclaims the fact for fear it should 
be doubted. From time to time the Union and some other journal 
declare that the King alone can save the country. These are Platoni 
protestations. These gentlemen are fallen into their dotage. The 
play at royalty, while they have but the shadow of a king without 
dynasty. This is the party dear to the Church. It numbers amo 
its members a few great landed proprietors. It has all the privil 
of an institution of long standing. This explains the fact of its ha 
still forty-five candidates in the new Chamber, while it has lost seven 
seats. 

8. The Bonapartists. “ First catch your hare.” To make an e 
you must have an emperor. This is the only thing wanting 
Bonapartists, but then it is the essential thing. The whole par 
fallen to pieces, and Prince Napoleon is not the man to reu 
The Bonapartists spend most of their strength in abusing one 
M. Rouher has thrown up the game, and did not appear in the 
at all. The Bonapartists still kept their hold of some distri 
Pas de Calais, Normandy, Brittany, the South-west of Fra 
Corsica, but they have lost thirty-three of these at the last 
M. Paul de Cassagnac, not feeling sure of his re-ele 
Condom, was fain to offer himself for the Mirande, his 
seat. He succeeded there, not without a contest, and a a co 
tively weak majority. The Bonapartists count ïn the new 
at exactly the same figure as the Monarchists—forty-five members! 
Together, a total of ninety members. In the last Chamber they had 
180. They have thus lost forty seats. The elections of the 2lat of 
August and the 4th of September have proved to demonstration the 
total break-up of the parties hostile to the Republic. 

They have also demonstrated how little root clericglism has in the 
country. The measures taken against wip. unauthorized orders were of 
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just the sort to provoke a religious reacti€n. They had been violent, 
vexatious, brutal. They had taken the character of a persecution. 
The pious wept over them, no doubt, and the priests were roused to 
exasperation ; but neither the tears of the pious nor the anathemas of 
the clergy had any effect on the votes of the electors. 

4, The Republican Party. There remain then 457 Republican 
Deputies, already elected, to whom may be added the Colonial Deputies, 
whose names are not yet known, but who are sure to be Republicans. 

I must briefly explain the position of the different sections of the 
Republican party. 

In the old Chamber the Republican majority was divided into four 
groups: The Left Centre, the Republican Left, the Republican Union, 
and the Extreme Left. 

We must examine the changes to which these groups have been 
subjected by the new elections. 

(1.) The Left Centre. This party is distinguished by its reserve in 
he Chamber and its activity in financial matters outside. Two of its 
pst influential members were among the defeated candidates—M. 
roux, former Minister of Public Instruction, and M. Léon Renault, 
mer Prefect of Police. Here is a proof of the morality of universal 
age. It abhors ambiguity. M. Germain, Director of the Crédit 
punais, was elected only on, condition of his accepting a Radical 
amme. M. Rivot, formerly head of M. Dufaure’s Cabinet, won 
bare majority in the Pas de Calais. This Parliamentary group is 
d to nineteen members. It is impossible to say what it may 
p in the new Chamber. 

The Republican Left. An ineradicable optimism was the prin- 
waracteristic of the Republican Left. What the Ministry did 
done, be it what it might. The heavier the fault com- 
he greater the enthusiasm of its vote. M. Devès, President of 
was sure to come to the rescue at the needful moment with a 
nfidence : they dubbed him the Government’s Newfoundland. 
had some difficulty in retaining his seat. At the moment of 
of the Chamber, this group had published a long manifesto, 
that it was the Left that had done everything, directed 
‘carried ont everything. Unfortunately, one felt in reading 
hat was not saying much. Most of the members of this 
b have been re-elected; but they have had to accentuate their 



















gramme. 

(8.) The Republican Union. This group generally voted with the 
Republican Left. It included, however, a certain number of Radicals; 
it would even willingly have called -itself Radical. Its President was 
M. Spuller, but it really obeyed the inspirations of M. Gambetta. ` 

(4.) The Extreme Left. The Extreme Left was composed of aefew 
individuals. It was too weak for legislative action, or for a coherent 
party organization. M. Clémenceau took the leading part in it by his 
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speech on the Amnesty, by his interpellations as to the Prefecture 
of Police, made in consequence of those “ Lettres d’un Vieux Petit 
Employé,” which led to the fall of M. de Marcère, and by his last inter- 
pellation as to the date of the elections, M. Clémenceau has energy, 
force, and spirit, a very clear perception of political questions at the 
point at which they present themselves, and a terse, forcible, and effec- 
tive style, which sometimes produces a great impression ; but he is wanting 
in general ideas; he has but a confused notion of necessary reforms ; 
and he is apt to give precedence to personal questions rather than to 
the common interests of his party. i 

The electoral contest, so far as it concerned the Republican party, 
was really fought between the Opportunists, represented by the members 
of the Republican Left, on the one hand, and the greater part of the 
members of the Republican Union and of the’ Extreme Left on the 
other. In order to have a clear idea of the results of the elections, it is 
important that the true character of this contest should be understood. 

The chief of the Opportunist party is M. Gambetta. The term 
Opportunist was first applied to him by Rochefort, in an article in th 
Droits de Homme, published in February, 1876. The word was unfor 



























before the eyes of thoughtless people as the inventor of the rule 
everything must be done in its own time, and that it is not possibl 
do everything at once. He has gone about proclaiming this disc 
till a good many. people are really convinced that humanity is ind 
to him for it. For himself, he willingly acknowledges that it is hi 
method ; nay, more, he claims a patent for the invention. l 
tunately, it is but an artifice, under which he conceals his real 
The policy of M. Gambetta is, above all things, a personal 
He seeks what appears most advantageous to his own interests, 
is best for the country. One has only to read his last speech 
convinced of this. M. Gambetta does not care to go to the h 
question ; he only ‘concerns himself with the effect to be pro 
the public mind at a given moment. He is warlike at Cherbow 
soldiers and sailors; he is pacific at Cahors, among the peasants, 
On the'29th of May he declared himself opposed to any revisio 
the Constitution. The Senate voted against scrutin de liste ; and in 
speech at Tours he professed himself a partisan of the revision to an\. 
extent which he does not care to define. At Belleville, in his speech of 
the 11th of August, he pronounces for the reform of the magistracy, and 
speaks of the necessity of carrying out a certain number of reforms. At 
Neubeurg he promises theedeputies that they shall keep their places for 
four years, if it depends upon him; he seems to regard the revision of 
the Constitution as an incidental question, not very likely to come to — 
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the front. Finally, he erects slowness into a principle, and makes a 
theory of the policy of a tortoise. 

But this is not all that is to be said against the policy of M. Gam- 
betta. In the long run his combinations all end in strengthening the 
hands of the Stato. This he distinctly avowed in his speech of the 
llth of August, and it is not the first time he has done so. In this 
France of ours, stifling under an excessive centralization, he finds that 
the machinery of Government does not press tight enough. The insti- 
tutions of the year VIII., established by the autocratic genius of 
Bonaparte, maintained and aggravated. by each successive monarchical 
Government, are not enough for M. Gambetta. He reverences dogma, 
when it is the dogma of the State. He would turn schools and lyceums 
into “Jay seminaries.” He regards State officials as a “ political 
clergy.” His friends plainly declare, with the disciples of Hegel, that 
they consider the State the motive force of all progress. 

They did not always hold these opinions. Quite other were the views. 
proclaimed by M. Gambetta in 1869, in the days of the Empire, when he- 
ot himself elected as an Irreconcilable, and signed that famous pro- 
7ramme which he has taken care not to include among his collected: 
peeches. But he was then far from power; heis now very near it. 
a friend of his—M. Andrieux, late Prefect of Police—innocently- 
id, thosc were Opposition theories. At present the theories of M. 
mbetta are Government theories. He wishes to have as strong anm 
trument as possible in his hands, that he may bear down all resistance. 
crupulous in the choice of means, and a disciple of the Italian 
ticians of the fifteenth century, he thinks that a Government has 
implements—intimidation and corruption ; and that the art of the 
man consists in making the people do what it does not wish to do. 
Bonaparte, he would have a submissive and well-paid clergy, ready 
g his praises because they regard him as their saviour. It is for- 
+ he wishes to maintain the Concordat; for this that he opposes 
pression of the estimates for religious establishments, and the 
ion of Church and State. At the same time, to appease the 
persecution, he promises the confiscation of the property in 
in of the non-nuthorized orders. (See his speech at Belleville, 
1) 
economical reform, army reform, the reform of judicial organi- 
D, he maintains 80 mysterious an uncertainty, that one is fain to 
k whether he has himself any clear idea on these subjects. At the 
same time, he is implacable in his hatreds. Every one observed the 
bitterness with which he opposed M. Gatineau in the department” ofe 
Eure et Loire. M. Gatineau had voted for scrutin d'arrondissement. 

In brief, if there be a policy of personal interests,—a hand-to-mouth 
policy, shifting with every gust, and concealing under the show of 
prudence an adventurous spirit,—a policy essentially reactionary since it 
tends to paralyze individual initiative, and to substitute for it the action 
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of the State,—such, in the opinion of the Radical party, is the policy of 
the Opportunists. 

In opposition to the term “ Opportunist ” the Radicals have received 
the name of “ Intransigeants ”—the No-Compromise party. It is a bad 
name, because all human life, public and private, is lived by compromise. 
Besides, the name’ is not accepted by all members of the party; they 
prefer the title of the Extreme Left. This group includes several shades 
of opinion ; and on the application of many of the points of their pro- 
gramme these divisions would soon become apparent. i; 

But it is no less true that all its members have certain points of 
agreement—the revision of the Constitution in such a manner as to 
restrict, if not to suppress, the prerogatives of the Senate, and to modify 
the character of the Presidency of the Republic; the separation of | 
Church and State; liberty of association; a reform of judicial organi- 
satiou, giving to the principle of election and to the jury a far more 
important place than they have hitherto held; the reduction of the 
period of military service to three years; the abolition of voluntary 
service for one year. Such-are the principal questions which will come 
before the new Chamber, and of which the Extreme Left is eager ‘to 
help forward the solution, while the Opportunists are for shelving 
them altogether, or settling them after a very different fashion. 

Having thus indicated the relative position of these two divisions o 
the Republican party, I may rapidly sketch the successive phuses of th 
conflict. 

The electoral campaign having been opened by a surprise, t 
position of the Extreme Left was somewhat difficult. The questi 
was, how best to fight the Opportanist candidates in the Republi 
centres ; for the Extreme Left does not in the least pretend to repres 
a majority of the country, it only professes to represent the progres 
element in it. 

Several meetings of „politicians and journalists of the party were 
in Paris, in the hope of coming to an agreement on a common | 
candidates to oppose to the Opportunists. Personal difficulties 
and the attempt failed. The scattered electoral committees, 
no common organization, were unable to concentrate their ‘effo 
a united movement was to be made, it was necessary to enter t 
with M. Gambetta himself at Belleville. 

The question was not whether M. Gambetta was or was not to h 
a seat in the Chamber; he would have found ‘forty circ riptions 
eager to have him. But M. Gambetta claimed to be still the leader of 
Radicalism in Paris, while he was at the same time the leader of 
Opportunism in the Departments. ‘Though he had long ago effaced 
the prop ramine of 1869, he assumed none the less that “the contract 
still held * betwoen him and his old constituents. 

The object of the Extrem Left was to make it clear,to the viele 
country that M. Gambetta no longer represented the Radicals of 
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Paris ; and that the Radicals of Paris, so far from having gone back 
a step, still desired the execution of i programme of 1869, and a 
little more besides. 

It must be confessed that no one ere cared to make this 
demonstration in his own person. The whole political world regarded 
the re-election of M. Gambetta for Belleville as certain. The prestige 
of his eloquence, his position, the clientèle he had been able to gather 
round him, the natural pride of the Bellevillois in having for their 
representative the most conspicuous man in France, all seemed to 
ensure his success. 

Then stepped in M. Braleret, a member of the Municipal Council of 
Paris, formerly a wine merchant, a man weak in spelling, but with a 
true political instinct, chairman in 1869 of Gambetta’s committee. 
This committee went to Clémenceau, and invited him to undertake 
the candidature in one of the Belleville circumscriptions, while M. 
Sigismond Lacroix, formerly President of the Municipal Council of 
Paris, and who had been charged with the drawing up of the report 
on the Bill for communal autonomy, was to undertake that of the 
ther. M. Clémenceau refused. His position with regard to M. 
mbetta was one of some delicacy, for up to 1877 he had been 
iated with him, and had depended on his support. He preferred 
remain at Montmartre, where his election was certain. The end 
it was that M. Sigismond Lacroix and M. Tony Revillon agreed to 
the lists against M. Gambetta, with the certainty of being 
ten. As often in war, so in this political campaign, it was necessary 
ifice some of the best men. M. Sigismond Lacroix and M. Tony 
illon conscnted to be sacrificed. Nowhere throughout the country 
there any serious opposition to a Minister. It was necessary that 
e circumscription at least the ministerial policy should be opposed. 
these circumstances, the writer of this paper, without the least hope 
ediate success, agreed to contest the lst arrondissement of Paris. 
lic meetings began. From the very first day the presence of a 
f obstructionists was apparent. They took the name of Collec- 
No one, according to them, was pure énough to represent the 
party. The Empire had employed instruments of exactly the 
d against the deputies of the Opposition in 1869, when it got 
and other agents of the police to play the part of hotheaded 

uM@nists. At the municipal elections in January, the Prefecture 
f Police and the Ministry of the Interior did the same thing. The 
Revolution Sociale, the journal of Louise Michel and of anarchy, had 
for its principal editor one Gustave Puissant, gibbeted by the Lantefne. 
as an agent of the secret police. Among the Collectivists, men 
acquainted with what goes on behind the scenes in political life could 
distinguish the paid accomplices—paid out of the secret service fund 
—of the Ministry of the Interior and thé Prefecture of Polke and 
their dupes. Their watchword was the same now as under the 
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Empire—to discredit by their rowdyism the liberty of assembly, to sow 
discord among the Extreme Beft, and to cast a slur upon the whole 
party. 
` Under such conditions the ‘struggle began. In Paris there were four 
important candidatures—those of MM. Sigismond Lacroix and Tony 
Revillon against M. Gambetta; that of the present writer against M. 
Tirard, as representing the Ministry-; and that of M. Fredetic Passy—n 
Republican, though a moderate one—against M. Godelle,-the one Bona- 
partist deputy of the department of fhe Seine. M. Godelle was defeated. 
-M. Tirard kept his seat, but only by the help of the Monarchists, who 
voted for him, while he lost 2,000 of the votes of his old Republican 
constitnents. 
On the first scrutiny, on the 21st of August, it was announced that 
M. Gambetta was elected for both the circumscriptions of Belleville—by 
_& majority of a single vote in the second, it was said. In the evening it 
was ascertained that while, in 1877, M. Gambetta had obtained 18,812 
_ votes out of 18,526 on the register, the numbers on the register of the 
two circumscriptions had now risen to 24,564, of which, in order to main- 
tain the same proportion, he must have had more than 16,000, while he 
hed in fact obtained only 8,526. The falling off was manifest. 
According to the French Jaw, a candidate must, on the first scrutiny, 
have an absolute majority ; that is to say, one vote in cxcess of one 
fourth of the number of names on the register, and one vote in exce 
of half the number of actual voters. In the first circumscription, o 
of 8,888 voters, M. Gambetta obtained only 4,610 votes, that is to s 
only:69 votes in excess of half the number of voters. In the seco 
circumscription it was soon discovered that tho result announced by 
mayor was incorrect. The mayor was a devoted adherent of M. G 
betta; he had apparently wished to break the shock of the first im 
sion which would have been produced by the failure of M. Gambe 
one of the two circumscriptions of Belleville. On the following 
day, after the examination of votes. by the Revising Commission 
were forced to admit that a second ballot was required betw 
Gambetta and M. Tony Revillon. 
The electoral campaign reopened with a violence which recall 
worst days of official candidature under the Empire. M. G 
declared himself content with his majority of 69 in the first 
scription. Against M. Tony Revillon, in the other circumscrip#n, 
pitted M. Sick, a member of the Municipal Council—a good man 
enough, but one who had never given any proof of superior talent. It 
was’ equivalent to a confession that the personnel of the Gambettist — 
faction was exhausted. ; 
Curiously enough, in opposing M. Tony Revillon, M. Sick denied the 
patronage “of M. Gambetta. He adopted the programme of M. ony 
Revillom He donned a Raflical mask. . 
At the same time the most shameful calumnies were set in circula- 
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tion against M. Tony Revillon. The Friday before the election, one 
Vaugevis, who had been seen acting as “police agent at the Gambettist 
meetings, accused M. Tony Revillon of having escaped prosecution for 
the seduction of a girl of sixteen only by the aid of M. Gambetta. An 
inquiry was immediately instituted, which demonstrated the falsehood 
of this accusation; and on the 4th of September M. Tony Revillon won 
by a majority of 2,000 votes. M. Gambetta, contrary to all expectation, 
came worsted out of the battle. 

In conclusion, even Ministerial journals like the XIXe. Siècle acknow- 
ledge that the Extreme Left has won seventy seats. We may add sixty 
deputies, who form a part of the Republican Union, but who habitually 
vote with the Extreme Left. This makes a total of 130. 

This is a political force. - 

The deputies of the Left Centre, the Left, and the Republican Union, 
make a total of 387. These will form the Government majority—that 
loyal majority of which M. Gambetta spoke at Neubourg, of which M. 
Jules Ferry spoke at St. Dié on the 11th of September, when he said, 
“The Left and the Republican Union: these are words which we pro-' 
nounce for the last time, for it is agreed that henceforward we shall 
have no divisions.” 

There appears to be an excellent understanding just now between 
M. Gambetta and M. Jules Ferry. Both desire a majority based, not ' 
pon a programme, but upon a person. M. Jules Ferry adopts the 
licy of M. Gambetta, and M. Gambetta adopts the policy of M. Jules 
erry. Whether M. Jules Ferry wishes to secure a place in the 
betta Ministry, or whether he simply intends to allow M. Gambetta 
remain President of the Chamber, while he himself remains President 
the Council, these are more or less Macchiavellian combinations the 
cter, scope, and consequences of which are as yet somewhat 

t to define. 
t Neubourg, M. Gambetta seemed to say that the whole duty of a 
man consisted in moving slowly. At St. Dié, M. Jules Ferry 
that the new Chamber will have nothing to do but carry out 
dispersion of the secular orders and the reform of public instruc- 
It is little enough. i 
ortunately for these combinations, most of the deputies have 
bliged to give pledges. M. Jules Ferry says: “There are 
oliticians who, notwithstanding the re-election of five-sixths of the old 
Chamber, assert that the partisans of the statu quo are beaten, and that 
France has pronounced for a policy of progress. France has pronounced 
by acclamation for tbe policy I have just sketched to you; for ‘if has 
re-elected the same men.” 

But M. Jules Ferry’s conclusion is neither numerically nor politically 
correct. The greater part of the deputies were subjected by the electors 
to a pretty severe examination, in which they fared somewhat hardly; 
they had difficulty in explaining some of their weaknesses. They were 
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told :, “ We send you back once more to the Chamber because you are 
there already ; because we have a dread of new men; because of the 
trouble of choosing them. But don’t do it again” They have almost 
all of them been forced to give pledges far stronger and more distinct 
than any they had given heretofore ; while the irrevocable defeat of the 
Bonapartiat and Legitimist’ parties has taken from them ‘every excuse - 
for their immobility. : 

It is true that certain journals declare, with an ingenuous disregard .. 
of morality, that these pledges were but chaff to catch the electors. 
The Temps speaks of 300 deputies as being “a little ashamed of, and 
not alittle emburrasscd by, the declarations to which they have lent 
themselves.” Bat M. Barodet has just put the Press in possession of a 
statement tending to expose the electoral programmes. One journal, the 
Lanterne, has collated these programmes, making difficulties thereby for 
a good many of the deputies, and at the same time. for the Gambetta 
Ministry, if Gambetta Ministry there is to be. í 

M. Gambetta will find himself at once face to face with two problems 
—the revision of the Constitution.and the separation of Church and 
State. He may find a way out of the.first; he cannot escape the 
second. 

Lookers-on expect much of him. If he does not satisfy them, 
unpopularity will quickly succeed to popularity. In France, as in 
Rome, it is not far from the Capitol to the Tarpeian rock. ' 

The new Chamber will have to pay for the expedition to Tanis. 
Since 1871 French Assemblies have thought it prudent never to occupy 
themselves with foreign affairs, They must needs make up their minds 
to approach them. now. I 

Economical questions are little understood in France ; the public į 
as yet indifferent to them. The London Economist pointa out 
only a single French candidate had, during the electoral campai 
dealt with the subject of commercial treaties: It is true that ` 
candidate was the opponent of the Minister of Agriculture and 
merce, M. Tirard, who, for his own part, was trying to shelve 
question. 

All the candidates promise the suppression of the active duties 
of indirect taxation; but very few have any formed opinion on 

















points. í 

It must be observed that there does not yet exist in France sighing 
that can be called a true Reformist party—a party which masters 
certain questions and finds ways and means to bring them to an issue. 
Tisetime will not come till this Legislature has passed away, and till 
successive attempts have proved the powerlessness of the Opportunist 
party. Political programmes are vague as yet. Promises are vast, 
the means of realizing them obscure. It is among the members of the 
Extreme Iæft that the men must be recruited who are to create the 
true Party of Reform. ; 
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They have one great qualification. They are opposed, if not by 
their temperament, at least by their programme and by the necessity 
of their political situation, to adictatorial policy. While M. Gambetta 
is for increased centralization, they all declare themselves partisans of 
communal autonomy. It was the Municipal Council of Paris which 
gave the impulse to this movement. They have all—I speak, at least, 
of the men who exercise some influence—a profound respect for indi- 
vidual rights. M. Gambetta, on the contrary, to be consistent with 
himself, misses no opportunity of showing his contempt for them. It 
was apparent enough after the Charonne meeting, when, abusing in the 
grossest manner those who had interrupted him as brawlers, bawlers, 
convicts, and bullies, he threatened to hunt them into the recesses of 
their dens, and to make a law against them,—against the poor popu- 
lations of the towns,—increasing the stringency of the decree of the 9th 
of July, 1872, forbidding residence in Paris. 

It is to the Extreme Left that we must look to preserve us from the 
encroachments of the State on the rights of the individual and of the 
commune—less, perhaps, as a matter of deliberate conviction than by 
the necessities of the conflict in which it is engaged against the Oppor- 
tunist policy. And it is this which makes its strength; for the political 
task of this latter part of the nineteenth century is to determine the 
precise limit between the rights of the State and those of the individnal. 




























To sum up: The Opportunist policy means a dictatorial and a 
tionary policy. It has a considerable majority in the present Cham- 
er; but its future is threatened. 

The policy of the Extreme Left is an anti-dictatorial and decentral- 
policy. It has gairied many seats in the recent elections. In a 
amber of 557 deputies it forms a minority of 180 members opposed 
compact Ministerial majority of 887, 

e Monarchical and Imperialist parties, which may all be included 
er the title of the Clerical party, have but 90 seats. 

. Gambetta has come out considerably the worse for the struggle, 
ue of that old and vicious proverb, “ nothing succeeds like success.” 
e present Chamber is bound to decide the following questions: 
m of the Constitution; Separation of Church and State; and 
of the Magistracy. It is equally bound to attack certain eco- 
questions, the solution of which is required to appease social 
, and to prove to the labouring, the manufacturing, and the 
cial classes, that the Republic is a. better Government than hose 
nt before it. 

word remains to be added. The odious practices of official 
ture have not yet disappeared in France. The-Prefecture of 
set spies on the active members of the committees” formed to 
the pliable candidates. Among the Collectivists and the dis- 
of meetings there were some fools, but there were also some paid 
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knaves. M. Saint Martin, who took an active part in the contest egainat 
the Minister of Agriculture And Commerce in the let arrondissement, 

chad been for five years a teacher in the regimental school of the Garde 

Republicaine. He has been dismissed. In the Morbihan, the Prefect, 

M. de Montluc, has been suspended because a Legitimist candidate was - 
elected instead of a Republican. In the Haute-Garonne—the depart- 

ment of the Minister of the Interior, M. Constans—M. Merlin, the 

Prefect, has been suspended because a Radical, M. Duportal, was re- 

elected. Half a dozen Sub-Prefects have been sacrificed for not having 

secured the return of the candidates patronized by the Committee of ' 
- the rue de Suresnes, which acknowledges no leadership but that of M. 
Gambetta, Our Governmental morals are still atrocious; and neither 
M. Jules Ferry nor M. Gambetta cares to improve them. Far other- 
wise ; they only seek to augment the powers of the State-that they, like 
the Empire which they blame, may use them to their own advantage. 


Yvzus Guror. 


THE “SPOILS” SYSTEM IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 



















HE wicked attack made on the life of President Garfield has 
naturally attracted the attention, both of. the American people 

and the outside world, to the political corruption which has generated 
the moral atmosphere in which such unprincipled scoundrels as Guiteau 
have their being.* It seems absolutely certain that this wretched 
fanatic had no accomplices in his design on the President; and it 
ould be absurd to conhect his crime with any section, “stalwart ” or 
therwise, of the Republican party. But the wide and general discus- 
on which has since arisen in the United States on the whole subject 
appointments to office under the Federal Government, plainly indi- 
that patriotic Americans are fully sensible that the present 
ods of bestowing Government patronage are largely responsible for 
abnormal state of things which gave nourishment to such a nature 
uiteau’s. For many years the mists of corruption have obscured 
or less the grand outlines of the American Republic. Doubtless 
unts of political turpitude circulated on this side of the Atlantic 
been greatly exaggerated; for it has not been to the interest of 
glish governing classes that the bright side of American affairs 
be too clearly seen here. To this day, among some English 
“ Martin Chuszlewit,” and Mrs. Trollope’s account of Cincinnati, 


. And so in the political sphere there is an equal ignorance as 
to the actual condition of things. Public men in the United .Statgs 
are assumed, by certain classes of self-satisfied Englishmen, to be uni- 
versally corrupt; and it has doubtless been a surprise to many of them 
to find that President Garfield was an honest man. StiM, when all 


~ Te will bo soen that this paper was in type before the death of Presiden? Garfield.— 
Ep C. R 
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allowances are made for English prejudice and ignorance, there can be 
no question that flagrant dish®nesty has prevailed in the United States, 
extending through all grades of the public service, from weilghers and. 
gaugers to cabinet ministers and members of Congress. All well- 
wishers to Democracy should confess this fact, should discover its 
causes, and should seek to apply a remedy. For the matter is by no 
means interesting to Americans alone; the whole world is concerned in 
the matter. The nations of Western Europe especially, are destined to 
tread the path which the American people have trod before them; and 
they must, therefore, know what rocks and precipices to avoid. If 

popular government fails in America, it can be established in no other 
country; the future of the world is bound up in the future of the 
American Union. A few remarks, therefore, on the system which allots 
public offices in the United States to the agents and wire-pullers of the 
dominant party may be of some interest now to English as well as 
American readers. 

The corruption in the United States has often been attributed by 
English writers to the working of Democratic principles in politics; and 
Englishmen of note have often shaken their heads with the gravity of 
a Burleigh when America was mentioned, and have predicted thd 
speedy decay of a community which had determined to work out itd 
destiny without the social and political appendages of the old countries 
of Europe. Of course, every fresh scandal confirmed, in their ow 
eyes, the wisdom of their opinion; and when the Civil War came the 
believed that the- Republican bubble was broken. Subsequent even 
may have led them to doubt whether a bubble is quite the most appy 
priate simile for the strongest and most prosperous nation on the face 
the earth; but they cannot resist the pleasure of smacking their lips g 
such a bonne bouche as a scandal at New York-or Washington. 
the fact is, that Republican principles are no more responsible for 
, corruption of American politicians than monarchy and aristo 

are responsible for the comparative purity of public men in Ex 
to-day. It is an historical fact that the court and aris 
have been the great patrons of corruption in England, and that a 
proportion as public affairs have been emancipated from their q 
has a higher sense of political honesty prevailed; while, on 
hand, ‘the system of official tenure in the United States is e 






















patible with true Republican principles. As the tares grow along with 
the’ wheat, so has the “ spoils” system grown, as slavery did, among the 
Republican institutions of America. But to confound the tares with 
the wheat is to exhibit an utter want of discrimination as to what is, 
and whaf is not, the legitimate and natural outcome of American 
Democracy. Not one of thé names of the great men in whom America ` 
glories can be identified with this pernicious growth. The founders of 
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the Repnblic—Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Adams, and Madison— 
have absolutely no connection with it. ne cannot find that it played 
any part in the public career of Webster and Clay. Lincoln was 
nominated by the unofficial anti-slavery wing of the Republican party, 
while those who sought office were more favourable to Seward. Noone 
would dare to insult the memory of Sumner by suggesting that he 
favoured a system of party reward that was initiated and maintained by 
his bitterest opponents; while Mr. Garfield was nominated at Chicago 
by a majority which looked with but little favour on the wire-pulling 
partisans, who were led by Mr. Conkling, in the interest of General 
Grant. Both at Cincinnati, in .1876, and at Chicago, in 1880, the 
representatives of the soundest and healthiest portion of the American 
people rejected decisively the claims of self-seeking politicians, and de- 
cided on behalf of honesty and integrity in public affairs. And the 
Democratic party likewise, in their nomination of General Hancock in 
place of Mr. Tilden, seemed to show that they were actuated by a 
similar spirit. Thus, if we inquire what is the real mind of the Re- 
public, what are the honest and deliberate intentions of the American 
people, as expressed and embodied in the careers and acts of their most 
illustrious representatives, we must conclude that there is no connection 
between Republican government and political corruption. If we desire 
o see the most wide-spread and unblushing corruption, intimately con- 
ected with the system of government, we must refer to the history of 
England during the last century, or to the Russian despotism. Under 
ese systems it seems, and actually is, natural, and perhaps necessary. 
America it is an intruder, alien to the democratic ideas of the 
pntry; and hence the painful character of the attempts to expel it 
p the system. Corruption was acquiesced in by the English 
prning classes as a matter of course; it is treated in the same way in 
ia. But it is denounced and resisted in the United States; and 
igorous efforts made by the American people to rid themselves 
proves the soundness of the Republic. So far, indeed, from 
distinctively Republican, or due to a democratic system of 
ment, is this political corruption, that I shall soon show that it 
pceeded from those who have been the consistent enemies of 
es and the defenders of slavery. 

me regulation of official tenures is especially provided for in the 2nd 
ection of the 2nd article of the American Constitution, by which it is 
enacted that the President “shall nominate, and by and with the advice 
\and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other officers of thd 
United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided far, 
and which shall be established by law ; but the Congress may by law vest 
the appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper, in the 
President aloye, in the courts of law, or in the heads of deparfments.” 
The American Constitution has often been described, and justly so, as a 
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monument of political wisdom ; nor can one properly find fault with _ 
this provision for the appoinfment to offices. Great power is .un- . 

doubtedly placed in the hands of the President; but the public caceers 
of the early Presidents amply justified the people in reposing in hem 
the fullest confidende. Washington, righteous in all things, set a zood 
example herein, absolutely refusing, in cases of nomination to offia, to 
be swayed by any private motives. .“ My friend,” he says in a latter, 
“ I receive with cordial welcome. He is welcome to my house, and 
welcome to my heart: but with all his good qualities he js not a. man 
of business. His opponent, with all his politics so hostile to me is a 
man of business. My private feelings have nothing to do in the vase. 
I am not George Washington, but President of the United States. As 
George Washington, I would do this man any kindness in my porer— 
- as President of the United States, I can do nothing.” During Vash- 
ington’s two administrations, from 1789 to 1797, he, removed only nine 
persons from office, of whom six were collectors, one a district surtyor, 
one a vice-consul, and one a foreign minister. The latter wax Mr. 
Pinckney, who was removed from: Paris because too conservativo to’ 
please the French Directory. The other dismissals were all “ for caase,” 
and were not dictated by political considerations, Adams, who sa 
ceeded Washington, removed nine public servants from their posts, 
none on political grounds. Jefferson seems to have made ` grea 
innovations, for in his eight years of office he removed thirtynin 
officials ; but he repeatedly declared that the removals were effected o 
solid and substantial grounds, and not for political reasons. Nor wo 
Jefferson appoint any man to office who was a relative of his o 
Madison, in eight years, made five removals, Monroe, in a like pari 
nine; while John Quincy Adams, during four years, made but 
removals. Thus, during the first fifty years of the Republic, justics 
rectitude characterised the conduct of the executive ; the public se 
existed for the sole purpose of performing public dition: and not f 
rewarding of political partisans. But with Andrew Jackeon a change 
. No change, however, comes in a moment; preparation m 
viously be made for it. This was the case in the United Sta 
would appear that the parentage.of American corruption is to be 
to that dark spirit, Aaron Burr, the brilliant but unscrupulous in 
who will always be remembered as the assassin of Alexander 
Mr. James Parton, in his “ Life of Andrew Jackson,” has givn 
Burr’s code of political ethics. That code contains these maxims :—™ 
“ Politics is a game, the prises of which are offices and contracts.” 
é‘ Fidelity to party is the sole virtue of the politician. He onl- is a 
politician who would vote unhesitatingly for the devil, if the devil. were 
regularly nominated. One sin only is unpardonable—bolting. ” «No 
man must be allowed to suffer on account of his fidelity to his part-—no 
matter how odious to the people he may make himself.” ,“ When there 
is a conflict between the party in the whole Union and the party =m the 
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State, or between the party in the State ue the party in the country, 
a man must adhere to the behests of the majority of his own local 
organization—that is to say, a private must obey the orders of his own 
immediate captain, though that captain may be in mutiny against his 
colonel.” “The end and aim of the professional politician is to keep 
great men down and put little men up. Little men, owing all to the 
wire-puller, will be governed by him. Great men having ideas and 
convictions are perilous, even as tools.” These, according to Mr. Parton, 
were some of the principles on which Burr acted; and as he was a 
prominent leader of the Democratic party, with brilliant powers and 
facile eloquence, it is not wonderful that he should have infected the 
party with his unscrupulous notions, especially when it is remembered 
of what elements the old Democratic party was largely composed. No 
sooner, therefore, had that party become triumphant under General 
Jackson, than the effects of Burr’s teachings became visible. Jackson 

\has always been a sort of hero in America, mainly owing to his defeat 

f the British, at New Orleana, in 1815. He was a man of tenacious 

and of no ordinary powers, and he was emphatically the “ people’s 

un.” He was supposed to represent the rough, unsophisticated nature 

Western Democracy, and he was also a stout friend of the slave-holding 

stem, He was secure in office, backed up by the people, and holding a 

ch more autocratic sway than any of his predecessors. He believed 

y in his party, and was not much troubled by scruples. He was 

fore a fitting instrument for effecting this important change in the 

cter of the American Republic. General Jackson soon began to 
the public service of persons obnoxious to himself and his party, 
to appoint to office those who had conspicuously aided in his own 
on. ‘The work,” says Mr. Parton, “was promptly begun. 
are not important here, and the figures relating to this matter 
een disputed. Some have declared that during the first year 

Presidency of General Jacksom 2,000 persons. in the civil 

ent of the Government were removed from office, and 2,000 - 

s of the President appointed in their stead. This statement 

denied. It cannot be denied that in the first month of 

inistration more removals were made than had occurred from the 

n of the Government to that time. It cannot be denied that 

rinciple was now acted upon that partisan services should be 

arded by publio office, though it involved the removal from office 
of competent and faithful incumbents. Colonel Benton will -not be 
suspected of overstating the facts respecting the removals, but he admits 
that their number, during the year 1829, was 690. He expresses 
himself on this subject with less than his usual directness. His estimate 
of 690 does not include the little army of clerks and others who 

were at the disposal of some of the 690.. The estimate of 2,000 

includes all who" lost their places in consequence of General J ackson’s 

accession to power; and though the exact number cannot be ascer- 
vuuv2 
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tained, I presume it was not less than 2,000. Colonel Bentot says, 
that out of the 8,000 postmasters, only 491 were removed; but he 
does not add, as he might. have added, that the vacated 491 places com- 
‘prised nearly all in the department that were worth having. Nor 
does he’ mention that the removal of the postmasters of half-a-dozen great 
cities was equivalent to the removal of many hundreds of clerks, book- 
Keepers, and carriers.” Jackson’s dealings with the New York Custom- 
house (always an important institution under the United States Govern- 
ment) was characteristic of the new order of things. The previous ' 
holders of office were generally dismiased, and their places filled by 
- persons who had aided the election of Jackson. He gave the collector-. 
ship to a person named: Swartwont, who seems to have been the very 
beau ideal of a professional office-secker. This man writes to his friend 
Hoyt, also a seeker for place, in the following terms:—* I hold to your 
doctrine fally, that no d——d rascal who made use of his office or its 
profits for the purpose of keeping Mr. Adams in and General Jackson 
out of power, is entitled to the least lenity or mercy, save that o 
hanging. So we think both alike on that head. Whether or not 
shall get anything in the general scramble for plunder remains to 
proven ; but I rather guess ‘I shall.’- Swartwont then goes, on 
recommend his friend “to push like a devil” if he wants anythi 
Hoyt seems to have profited by this excellent advice, and Syartwo 
as we have seen, was right in his guess. The natural result follow 
Swartwont made such good use of his time that, at the end of the 
four years, he had $210,000 of public money not appearing anyw 
in his accounts. His services, however, had been so great that Ja 
gave him the appointment for a second term of four years. Sw 
was evidently one of those who act on the principle of makin 
while the sun shines, for in a very short time it was found n 
‘appoint a Congressional committee to examine into the accounts 
New York Custom-house. Swartwont took advantage of th 
' agreeable and painful incident to say farewell to his native land, 
set. out for Europe, having defrauded-the Government of $1, 
One scoundrel was ‘gone, but another immediately filled his 
Hoyt was appointed to the vacant collectorship which his frien 
wont had quitted. The same system was continued ; and in Ho 
. year another committee from, Washington reported that co 
prevailed in the Custom-house. Frauds to the,amount of $85, 
were found in stationery accounts; a cheat of $30,000 was discov 
in, store-rent charges. The total defalcation under the man who 
“ pushed like a devil” was $800,000. . The committee stated “that 
the inspectors, when absent from duty, were generally engaged in elec- 
tioneering, and in procuring the naturalization of foreigners.” . They also 
rtated that a “Custom-house tax was regularly levied and paid in 
advance of elections; and a refusal to pay it was invariably followed by 
. removal from office.” They further declared that there ‘were evidences 
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of official delinquency, if not of downright corruption, which have seldom, 
if ever, occurred in any civilized countryeon the face of the earth.” 
Facts like these, it must be candidly admitted, did afford some ground 
for the belief of Dickens, who visited America during this disgraceful 
period, that she was “rank without ripeness, rotten without sun.” It 
was a superficial and wholly absurd view; yet it had some sort of 
temporary justification. The other Federal offices in New York fell inta 
much the same condition as the Custom-house. Price, the district 
attorney, was a defaulter for about $80,000. The administration of the 
Post Office was disgraceful. Official business was neglected, public 
interests were ignored, and bribery and corruption were, in New York, 
the order of the day. Yet the party in power, led by President Jackson, 
stood stoutly by the rotten system, and defied the intelligent opinion of 
the best people in the country. And Mr. Marcy, of New York, pro- 
claimed, in 1838, on the floor of the National Senate, the doctrine 
which has ever since been the charter of the office-seekers: “ To the 
victor belong the spoils.” — 

“The evil that men do lives after them ;” and thus has it been with 
e system introduced by President Jackson. Wan Buren was his 
ccessor in the presidential chair, and he had already, as Secretary of 
tate, given his countenance and support to the new doctrine; as Presi- 
ent he adhered to it as stoutly as Jackson, with the result that the 
of collecting the revenue, which had been one and a-half per cent. 
der President Adams, grew to five and one-quarter per cent. under 
Buren. The country was now fairly launched into the new era of 
ministration by the “ spoils” system. That system was plainly the 
oot of the Democratic party, and was maintained in full force by 
party during its long control of the national government. This is 
riod of humiliation in the history of the United States. The 
power was in the ascendant, and of course that baneful power used 
means to keep its organization intact. These were the days of the 
and almost forgotten Presidents—Polk, Fillmore, Taylor, Pierce, 
uchanan (the last of whom will only escape the fate of oblivion 
treachery to the Republic), These men of straw, the nominees 
outhern slaveholders, could not afford to neglect any means of 
g the strength and integrity of their party, and they doubtless 
e partisan system of appointment to office a valuable means to 
t end. They therefore accepted Senator Marcy’s dictum, and 
orked the governthnental machine after the most approved Jacksonian 
method. The noble American Republic, the greatest political birth of 
time, consecrated by the memories of Winthrop and Vane, of Frankiin 
and Washington, had now become an instrament in the hands of a 
venal crew, who were willing to fetch and carry for slavery. As is 
usually the case, both parties speedily became corrupted by the perni- 
cious doctrines. The Republican party, originally the organ ọf pure 
ideas, became, when in power, more or less of a machine; and the later 
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manifestations of political corruption have been more or less closely 
connected with it. The “machine” politicians, of whom we have 
heard so much lately, are leaders of a wing of that party; and while 
there seems no reason to charge those leaders personally with corrup- 
tion, yet they must be pronounced patrons of corruption, since they 
accept and practise unhesitatingly the “ spoils ” doctrine. ‘They are 
specially strong in the State of New York, and particularly in New 
_ York City. We have already seen how the chief developments of cor- 
ruption, under Jackson and Van Buren, occurred in that city; and 
doubtless, owing to its mixed population ‘and to other causes, it affords 
exceptional facilities for the operations of those whose business it is to 
superintend the working ‘of political “ machines.” It is interesting, 
therefore, to see how the system has worked there since the days of its 
, fomiders. The principal results have been twofold. Responsibility 
towards the Government of the Republic has in large measure ceased, 
and a personal, partisan responsibility towards the political manager or 
local chief has taken its place. And, in the next place, the work of the 
Government has been badly perfornied. A few instances will show this. 
From 1858 to 1861 inclusive, Mr. Schell was Collector of Customs i 
New York. He owed his appointment to the fact of his being a stron 
Democrat, and he made use of his position to promote the interests of hi 
_ party. In four years he removed 889 out of 690 officials under hi 
To him succeeded Mr. Barney, a Republican—for the Government 
President Lincoln was now in power. Mr. Barney removed no few 
than 525 out of 702 officials in his office. Mr. Draper, his su 





























Mr. Grinnell was his successor, and he effected the removal of 
officials out of 892 during sixteen months of office. .Mr. M 
_ followed, and removed 888 officials during eighteen months of coll 
ship. The scandals of this gentleman’s administration resulted in 

mittee of investigation from Washington. It would thus appear t 
_ „the period of five years from 1866 to 1871, there were 1,678 re 
_ from office in the New York’ Custom-house, or more than 
., every day, Sundays excepted. These were not even removals 
grounds, for the Republican party was in powcr during the 

this period. They were removals on mere sectional grounds, effec 
one section or the other of the party happened to be dominant in 
York for the time being. The second result of this very mischievo 
system of appointment to the public service, was that the duties of that 
setvice were badly performed. One of the Commission reports on the 
question stated, that, “ under the present system, the larger number of 
-the United States weighers, who receive $2,500 per anhum, render but 
little, ifany, personal service to the Government; the weighers’ clerks, 
receiving $1,200 per annum, in some instances perform po duty.” The 
report also states that “in some districts sixty or eighty persons are 
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employed where thirty-five would be a sufficient number.” It may bo 
said with truth that the United States afe by no means peculiar in this 
respect, for thé grossest anomalies exist in the British and Continental 
customs’ services. But while we look, as a matter of course, for obsolete 
abuses slumbering calmly under the protecting wings of European 
governments, venerable from age, and covered with the accumulated 
dust and rubbish of centuries, we expect better things in the United 
States. In this particular matter our reasonable expectations are 
scarcely fulfilled, for the New York Chamber of Commerce, in 1874, 
estimated that while it cost the United States about $7,000,000 to 
collect the duties on imports of the value of $642,000,000, it cost Great 
Britain, in the same year, $5,000,000 to collect duties on imports of the 
' value of $1,800,000,000. A Commission appointed by the Government 
also demonstrated that the expense of collecting revenue duties in the 
United States had been more than three times as large as in France, 
more than four times as large as in Germany, and nearly five times as 
large as in Great Britain. The administration of the Post-office in 
New York shows in.a still stronger light the evil results of this system. 
For upwards of forty years this important institution was managed by 
partisan politicians, who were placed there as a reward for party services. 
Accordingly, the chiefs of the office neglected and were ignorant of their 
duties. Assessments for party objects were made on the salaries of the 
flicials, on pain of ejection if refused. We are told that officers still in 
at the New York Post-office‘have seen half the sorters at a 
table too drunk to discharge their duties, while hags of neglected 
accumulated in the office. Under one postmaster there were 
ge peculations of public money; and, in short, the shadow of scandal 
disgrace rested over the Post-office of the Empire City. Such 
the results of the system which unscrupulous partisans had intro- 
for their own profit and aggrandizement. 
ut although the Republican party had been to some extent infected 
the corruption which their opponents had initiated, it is to that 
that the nation looked for reform, and it is, perhaps, that party 
will finally effect the reform demanded. It was, of course, out 
question that reform of this kind should be undertaken during 
iod of the Civil War. The nation was otherwise engaged. Nor 
succeeding period of the reconstruction of the Southern States 
ore favourable. But under the administration of General Grant the 
first attempts in this direction were made. General Grant is regarded 
(as rather a friend of the “spoils” system than otherwise, and certainly 
some malodorous public scandals were unearthed during his terth of 
office. But none the less certain is it that he, as President, made the 
first appeal to Congress for aid in reforming the public service. That 
appeal was made in 1870, and it resulted in the law of March 8, 1871, 
under which g Civil Service Commission was appointed. In hisemessago 
to Congress, General Grant had said: “The present system does not 
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secure the best men, and often not even fit men, for the public places. 
The elevation and purification of the Civil Service of the Government 
will be hailed with approval by the whole people of the United States.” 
Congress accordingly authorized the- President to prescribe fitting con- 
ditions and regulations for the- admission of persons into the Civil 
Service, and for two years it made an appropriation for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of the Act. But although the Com- 
Mission was appointed, and although the President made repeated 
appeals to Congress for its assistance, that body, after the first two 
years, refused to make any further appropriations for carrying the law 
into effect. It is, perhaps, not unreasonable to assume that, while the 
President would have been glad to be relieved from the unceasing appli- 
cations of swarms of office-seekers, the majority of members of Congress 
found the existing system too well adapted to serve their own political 
ends to be willing to give it up. Still, something had been done; the 
Commission had been established, and the system of examinations for 
public appointments had taken place under its auspices. The satisfac- 
tory character of these results had been set forth in the report of the 
Commission, made to President Grant,in April, 1874. That report was 
transmitted by the President to Congress, together with a specia 
message, containing these words: “Herewith I transmit the report of 
the Civil Service Commission. If sustained by Congress, I have nd 
doubt the rules can, after experience gained, be so improved arig 
enforced as to still more materially benefit the public service and relie 
the Executive, ‘members of Congress, and the heads of departmen{ 
from influences prejudicial to good administration. The rules, as 
. have hitherto been enforced, have resulted beneficially, as is shown 
the opinions of the members.of the Cabinet and their subordinate: 
the departments; and in that opinion I concur.” Congress was, 
ever, deaf to the President’s appeals, and refused to render the nece 
pecuniary aid. The examinations, therefore, were suspended. 
is only one of several instances where the wisdom and pat 
of the President has far exceeded that of the Congress. 
‘Grant’s successor adopted his views on this subject. Under Prd 
: Hayes, further trials of the examination system were made at Wash 
and New York; and in his message of December, 1879, Mr. Hay 
of them: “In every instance they have been found to be as salfi 
they are stated to have been under the administration of my pred ovens 
I think the economy, purity, and efficiency of the public service would 
be greatly promoted by their systematic introduction, wherever prac- 
tichble, throughout the entire civil service of the Government, together 
with ample provision for their general supervision, in order to secure 
consistency and uniform justice. The reports from the Secretary of the 
Interior, "from the Postmaster-General, from the Postmaster in the City 
_ of New York, where such examinations have been some fime on trial, 
and also from the Collector of the Port, the Naval Officer, and the 
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Surveyor of that city, and from the postmastera and collectors of 
several of the larger cities, show that the competitive system, where 
applied, has in various ways contributed to improve the public service. 
The reports show that the result has been salutary in a marked degree, 
and that the general application of similar rules could not fail to be of 
decided benefit to the public service.” In his annual message of De- 
cember, 1880, President Hayes reiterated his previously expressed | 
opinion, stating that he is persuaded “that the facilities which such a 
Commission will afford.for testing the fitneas of those who apply for 
office, will not only be as welcome a relief to members of Congress as it 
will be to the President and heads of departments, but that it will also 
greatly tend to remove the causes of embarrassment which now inevitably 
and constantly attend the conflicting claims of patronage between the 
legislative and executive departments.” It seems quite evident, from the 
foregoing evidence, that the Executive has been earnestly desirous to 
put an end to this partisan system, and to substitute a system of ap- 
pointment by merit; but the legislative branch of the Government has 
not shown itself active in the matter; nay, it has even crippled the 
efforts of the Executive by refusing to supply the needful funds. 
vértheless, a Committee of the Senate was appointed to consider the 
uestion, and that Committee drew up a report (ordered by the Senate 
be . printed, February 16, 1881) strongly condemnatory of the 
spoils” system, and favouring appointment by competitive examination. 
e Committee reports to the Senate a Bill having for its object the 
g out of these principles, “ and earnestly recommends its passage.” 
preamble of the Bill declares that “ common justice requires that, 
as practicable, all citizens duly qualified shall be allowed equal 
rtunities, on grounds of personal fitness, for securing appointments, 
yment, and promotion in the subordinate civil service of the 
States.” The bill provides for the appointment of commissiohers, 
all devise rules for examinations of a competitive character, 
y applicants shall enjoy equal chances of entering the public 
of the American Government. ‘The report of the Committee is 

and valuable.document, in which the experience of Great 
on this matter is referred to, and her example commended to 
tion of the American people, 
6 above brief resumé indicates some of the steps which have been 
en to put an end to the unfortunate methods of appointment intro- 
by President Jackson. It may be supplemented by a still briefer 
tement of the reforms actually effected in the principal hotbed of 
artisan corruption, the City of New York. I have already given seme 
account of the Custom-house of that city under the old régime, showing 
the deplorable condition of things under the Swartwonts and the Hoyts. 
In 1871, President Grant appointed to the Collectorship of Customs in 
New York, Mr, Arthur, who is now Vice-President of the United States ; 
and shortly after his eee the new rules, which had been established 
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by the law of the 8rd March, previously referred to; came into effect. The 

enforcement of these rules fas very imperfect, owing to the attitude 

of Congress, and owing to the fact that appropriations for their enforce- 

ment ceased, as has already been stated, after two years. Nevertheless, 

even under these circumstances, the results have been favourable. 

Mr. Arthur himself bore his testimony: ‘There can be no doubt,” 

he said, “ that the increased strictness required by the new system has 

in this respect been beneficial. It has excluded many unfit persons, 

and deterred a much larger number from applying.” . The Naval 

Officer ‘of New York stated that “the civil service rules have been 

adhered to, and that the examinations which have been had have re- 

sulted favourably. ” Under President Hayes, Mr. Merritt (now Consul- 

General in London) was appointed Colleçtor, and the Custom- hause 

was still further improved. An honest and efficient man was now at - 
the helm, and the result was plainly perceptible. Very few removals 
were made by him; and not one of them was without good cause—partisan 
reasons having nothing to do with them. The cost of collection was also 
reduced, and other valuable results ensued. What was the cause o 
this change? Doubtless, the character of the Collector had some 
to do with it; but he himself .was ‘appointed—spite of the oppositi 
of Mr. Conkling, whose nominee Mr. Arthur was—because of his abih 
and fitnéss for the post. ‘ And Collector Merritt himself signed a joi 
report, which was presented to the President in November, 1879, 
which occur these words: “These examinations, and the exce 
qualifications of those admitted to the service through them, have h 
marked incidental effect upon the persons previously in the service 
particularly upon those aspiring to promotion. There has been, upo 
part of the latter, an increased interest in the work, and a desire to 
acquaintance with it beyond the particular desk occupied; and t 
general morale of the entire service has, been raised.” ` The 
era set in, not only in the Custom-house, but also in the `Post- 
New York. In the year 1873 was appointed, for the first tim 
many years, a postmaster ‘who thoroughly understood his i 
duties. This was Mr. James, now Postmaster-General in the 
of President Garfield. Mr. James soon commenced to clear 
Augean stable. He worked with vigour, tact, and knowl 
accomplished results of the greatest importance, completely £ 
the administration of the Post-office, and effecting, at the s 
an important saving in its expenditure. Collections and deliveries 
letters became more frequent, mails much larger than before w 
Handled with less cost, and drunken and incapable officials w 
discharged, giving place to honest men. Here again, Mr. James, in 
common with the Collector of Customs, bears testimony to the system 
of appointment by merit. Referring to the rules, he says, in a report to 
the President, dated Novethber 8, 1879: “I have no hegitation in saying 
that the results have been salutary in a marked degree, and that from 
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my experience so far, I am satisfied that the general application of 
similar rules could not fail to be of decided benefit to the service.” 

I havs thus very briefly detailed the more important reforms worked 
out during the last few years, partly in order to show English readers, 
who know little of the matter, that much has already been done, and done 
in spito of the greatest obstacles. The people of England read in the 
newspapers about political scandals in the United States, but they learn 
little or nothing of the attempts made, under most discouraging cir- 
cumstances, to get rid of such scandals and to give the Republic an 
honest and efficient governmental system. My second reason for 
alluding to these reforms is to indicate the direction in which alone it 
would appear a remedy can come. That remedy is to be found ina 
method of appointment by which the partisan system shall be broken 
up, and promotion by merit substituted. 

Competitive examinations seem to be the only means whereby the 
civil acrvice of the United States can be purified and invigorated. A 
large body of active reformers in America are engaged in attempting to 
impress this upon the mind of the people. On the other hand, the 
present system of nomination is upheld by many who have no sympathy 
with the wire-pullers, and no liking for corruption. The attitude taken 
p by the latter seems to have been determined in some measure by the 
trong statements made by the friends of reform. Thus, Mr. George 
illiam Curtis, of New York, says that the American civil service is the 
orst on the globe. Commenting on this, the Boston Traveller remarks 
t such reformers “ publish a libel on the Republic, and wantonly: 
ame the characters of a large, intelligent, and honest body of their 
trymen.” Certainly, no one acquainted with European officialism, 
who considers, on the other hand, the splendid work which has been 
in many public departments, both state and national, in America, 
ndorse such a sweeping statement as that of Mr. Curtis. But, on 
ther hand, this may truly be said, that if the “spoils ” system had 
ways and everywhere absolutely applied, the American public 
must have sunk into depths of infamy indicated by the careers 
wont and Hoyt. The principal objection made to the system 
etitive examinations, as urged by the American reformers, is 
is “English,” and that what is adapted to the aristocratic 
phere of England could not work in the free air of America. This 
gument, if it can be called such, is a counterpart of the absurd 
English cry about “‘ Americanizing our institutions.” Taken by itself, 
it is both worthless and indicative of intellectual insularity. It is 
generally the most bigoted and least enlightened who have no ether, 
argument against any reform than thet it proceeds from a-foreign source. 
The argument in this case is particularly meaningless, because, in the 
first place, civil service reform in England has been essentially’ a demo- 
cratic movement ; and ir the second place, appointment by merit rather 
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than by influence is. clearly a democratic principle. As previously 
stated, the palmiest days of eorruption in this country were the days 
when the aristocracy reigned supreme, and when their nominees, how- 
ever incompetent, -were placed in all the best posts in the public service. 
Our own days of partisan appointments and political corruption are 
connected with the names of Harley and Walpole, Honry Fox and 
Newcastle, Bute, Grenville, and the Bedfords; that is, with the distinc- 
tively aristocratic régime, with the Whig and Tory oligarchy. If we 
had no Swartwonts and Hoyts, we had Bute’s hack writer, who re- 
‘ceived a public pension of £600 per annum, and his poet, Dalrymple, 
who was gratified with the Attorney-Generalship of Granada. If we 
had no defaulting postmasters and district-attorneys, we had such public 
officials as George Selwyn, who, as Mr. Trevelyan tells us in his “ Life ' 
of Fox,” “ was at one.and the same time Surveyor-General of Crown: 
Lands, which he never surveyed; Registrar in Chancery at Barbadoes, 
which he never visited; and Surveyor of the Meltings and Clerk of the © 
Trons in the Mint, where he showed himself once a week, in order 
to eat a dinner which he ordered;. but for which the nation paid.” 
During this.time the people had no voice in the affairs-of their govern- 
ment, but had to submit to be plundered by the aristocracy. And i 
‘was during this very time that every office under the British Govern 
ment,. from ambassador down to tide-waiter, was obtained throug 
influence, and in no case by merit. The system of promotion by m 
has been introduced of late years in England, where the people ha 
. become, more and more the depositories of real power. The n 
‘method has, therefore, been coincident with the rise of democracy ; 
.s0 fat, instead of being peculiarly “English” or “un-American,” i 
rather in accordance with American principles, though not in harm 
with American practice. Then, again, the new system is, in i 
essentially democratic. In a country like America, where not 
primary, but also the higher education, is open to all, the princi 
examinations gives absolutely a fair field and no favour. T 
_ appointments to office to a class of men who profess a p 
political creed (as the present American system does), is 
‘objectionable, from a democratic point of view, as to limit it to 
holding: a, special religious creed; while the patronage of p 
pullers is not one whit more respectable than the patronage o 
or an archbishop. In this respect, therefore, the English” system 
really more democratic than the American, apart nee from its 
, superior purity. 

“Bot American speakers and writers maintain that 4 adopt the 
principle of promotion by merit in the public service is to create a vast 
conservative, permanent bureaucracy. This, perhaps, is, in ,some 
respecta,"a stronger objection to the proposed reform. As I do not 
altogether share the admiration expressed by Mr. Curtis and other 
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American reformers for the English ay service as it exists at present, 
I am bound to admit that, in my opinion, it would scarcely be well for 
the American people slavishly to imitate the English system. In 
England, there can be ‘little doubt that every reforming minister is 
seriously hampered by the unreasoning conservatism and official routine 
displayed by the permanent ‘staff of his department. Mr. Forster, for 
instance, assumes the control of Irish affairs with the most excellent 
intentions ; but he is soon caught by the web ‘of officialism at Dublin. 
The War Office seems to break down in its arrangements, whether we 
are engaged in conflict at the Crimea, in Central Asia, or in South 
Africa. „Reforming seal is strangled with rod tape; and the officials 
are very often ignorant of the exact ‘subjects’ with which they 
shopld be most familiar. The tone of the Civil Service is distinctly 
and unmistakably conservative, and all innovations are frowned 
upon by the “ Circumlocution Office.” These things are, un- 
doubtedly, more or less true; and it is true, on the other hand, 
that the reports—scientific, commercial, statistical, and industrial— 
which proceed from the public service of America, whether under 
the Federal or State Governments, are models of what such docu- 
ents should be, and are entirely unapproached in any European 
untry. The departments of the American civil service are also 
nerally characterized by a courtesy and an intelligence conspicuously 
in the civil service of England. English officials do not seem 
understand that they are the servants of the public; they ‘aspire 
be masters, and their boorish rudeness is peculiarly odious. But 
strongly emphasizing this, I do not think it affords any 
tenance to the American argument against the examination system. 
things must be remembered in connection with the English 
ce. First, that its habits and tone have been fixed under the 
ethod of appointment by influence; and second, that its bureau- 
character is determined by the fact of the pensions accorded by 
overnment. In the United States public servants are happily not 
ed, unless they have lost a limb in the service of the Republic; 
ould, therefore, be no strong tendency towards the formation of a 
conservative, anti-reforming bureaucracy. People could do as 
private life, in business or the professions; and there would be 
h powerful inducement, as some Americahs seem to imagine, to 
entéMthe service of the Government, especially when the only portal by 
which entrance could be effected was a rigid, searching examination. 
But much of the talk about a bureaucracy has very little meaning : for 
if a country is to be served well by its public servants, it must have a” 
well-trained, permanent staff of officials. Men who are thrust into 
office ignorant of their duties, with the liability of being turned out in 
four years, cannot form a thoroughly efficignt body. On this point an 
able and well-informed American writer, Mr. Albert Stickney, hiss 
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very truly: “If our publio service is to be efficient, we shall always 
have, under any system, a permanent class of office-holders. We have 
it now. The question with us is, whether these permanent office-holders ` 
shall be our best men, or those who gain and keep their places by the 
manipulation of an election machine.” The wonder is that the public 
service of the United States has been on the whole so good as has 
actually been the case. It has been so good that, with a properly re- 
gulated system of appointment on the sole ground of honest merit, it - 
would be by far the best in the world. In a democratic country the , 
only safe and legitimate principle in reference to these matters is oon- 
ed in the maxim of Napoleon, La cartière ouverte aus talens. The 
ple of the United States, with their keen insight, and their thorough 
grasp of Republican principles, must come. to see this, and‘to apply it 
in their political life. `, f 
This principle goes farther down into political lifo than is at present - 
imagined. What will be exactly the final stage in the development of 
Republican Government? what will be the ultimate form assumed by 
democracy? None can say. But it is certain that every country is at 
present in a transition stage, and that the existing political arrangements 
ate in large measure provisional, Mr. M. D. Conway reports that Carlyle, 
who was supposed to be no friend to American democracy, said to him, “ 
believe it even probable that the rule of men competent torule—as agai 
both sham nobility and the ignorant populace—will be first established i 
‘the United States.” Perhaps inthesemattersCarlyle was more far-sigh 
and much wiser than many who simply laughed in a superficial way 
his diatribes against democracy supposed. Carlyle’s ends were the 
‘of democracy, he only questioned the wisdom of the means. And 
only such men as Carlyle, but unquestioned friends of republi 
like J. 8. Mill, Masxzini, and Mr. John Morley, have criticized 
many- of the modern democratic methods. Such serious critici 
indeed essential to the constructive movement, for that movement 
both in 1798 and 1848 precisely for lack of it. The grandeur 
modern state is fatally marred by the mean and unworthy 
the petty ends, the shallow trickery, the blustering and imposture 
. come to the front in public life. Something better and greate 
the mancuvres of a Conkling is looked for from the father 
pioneer of democracy, the great Republic of the West. It is fe 
there the problems which rend society asunder should receivé the 
tion ; that there the whole life of the commonwealth should be brought 
more and more into harmony with the highest laws. The American 
"Republic i is founded on the doctrine that “all men are born free and 
equal, and are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that amongst these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It is 
- true that the Republic has glready made this more than a dead dogma, 
but it ‘must yet be translated a a more living reality. ‘Governments, 
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says the Declaration of Independence, are founded to effect these great 
ends. They do not, therefore, exist to sere the. purposes of partisan 
fighters, who manipulate matters in such a way that the spoils fall to 
themselves. Democracy is thus profaned; its objects set aside: The 
republic becomes a prey for the plunderer, and political machinery is con- 
verted from a means to an end. Each form of human civilization seems 
to have its own special difficulties to contend with. The final form, that 
of democracy, wherein the freedom of all is acknowledged, and the aspira- 
tions of all are unbounded, is called upon to contend with the enemy 
whereby the common heritage of all is converted into the patrimony of 
a few, and these often the least worthy members of the community. 
The United States must meet and overcome this difficulty if demo- 
cracy is to be established there on a basis of justice and enduring 
right. The “rings,” the banded armies of capitalists and of wire- 
pullers who “run” the machine of government for their own aggran- 
disement, are as dangerous to the American as the clerical faction is to 
the French Republic. And already, not only in Europe, but in America 
tself, we hear the Western Republic spoken of asa “ middle-class” 
public ; a government which has abandoned its high professions of 
eedom, and is conducted in the interests of the moneyed classes and 
eir satellites. Ido not wish to pay too much deference to the wild 
erances of the Socialists, but some of their criticism of the United 
tes is just. New York financiers, Chicago speculators, silver-kings 
railroad-kings, control to a large extent the American Government, 
make use of its officers and public servants for their own 

The great hope for America is that the people have the 
r in their own hands. They have to contend with powerful 
and combinations of politicians, it is true. But they 
o such formidable obstacles as beset the progress of the 
an peoples. The standing armies, the monarchies, the 
ies, the huge debts, the crushing taxation, the old invete- 
uses, which flourish in Europe, can take no root in 
World. ‘The continent of America is consecrated to simple 
, and its institutions exist solely for the progress and happiness 
ole people. All the more is it incumbent on the American 
rescue their republic from the unscrupulous and greedy 
ns which enable, too often, the aristocratic classes here to point at 
American Union the finger of scorn. The mere reform of the civil 
service will not, it is true, accomplish all this; but it will prepare the 
way, by the encouragement of talent and industry, and by the dis- 
crediting of partisan factions, whose only raison d’étre is the securing’ of 
spoils. 

There is good hope that this reform will be carried out. The Jeading 
manipulator of the “machine,” Mr. Conkling, has been defeated in the 
New York Legislature, on his attempt to re-enter the Senate. He had 
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A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY. 


















Y the beginning of the Londun season Mra. Hervey had returnet 

from Cannes, and had been busy in Berkeley Square alike with 
hion and with politics, Young Mr. Seacorts had been a constant 
uenter of her housc, which had been made all the more attractive 
the presence of a beautiful niece; and when not engaged in dis- 
ing to this young lady, he had often recurred, with her aunt, 
e subject of modern Radicalism. Mrs. Hervey was the staunchest 
unch Tories, and had rarely about her even any moderate Liberals. 
t, then, was the surprise, one day at tea-time, of Seacorts, when he 
the name announced of an actual and avowed Radical! It was 
ə of Mr. Lovel—the accomplished, the genial Mr. Lovel, who 
e gift of conversing with men of every opinion, and of yet 
g his own. He was full this afternoon of news of the Irish 
ul—a matter that, to Mrs. Hervey, was of more than theo- 
terest; as she had an Irish estate which she was told was of 
uty, and which she had vague thoughts of visiting. An 
conversation arose with regard to landlords. The views 
were naturally very different, but though they might have 
a political discord, they made a social harmony; and when Mr. 
vel at the end was pronounced to be a “dreadful Communist,” so. 
charming were the lips that bestowed the name on him that he received 
it with a bow, as though it had been a flower for his button-hole. 

“To change the subject,” said the niece, as he was rising to take his 
leave, “I should so_like to show you my private little collection of china. 
Communist though you are, you are acollector, I know, yourself; andI 
have had one or two pieces given me which I really have a right to be 
proud of.” . ° 

Seacorts begged that he might be allowed to come also; and the 
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three went upstairs to the young lady’s sitting-room. There was 
much opening of the glass’ doors of cabinets, much taking down of 
vases, and cups and saucers, and much grave discussion as to marks and 

dates. 

‘« There,’ said Miss Hervey, at last, “is the real gem of my 
collection. It was given to me on my last birthday by my great- i 
uncle.” 

« Beautiful |” exclaimed Mr. Lovel, with all the air of a connoisseur ; 
and then presently with a start, “ Why, surely,” he said, “I have seen 
this vase before. It was inthe collection, was it not, of the Duc de 5 
which was sold at Christie’s some five or six years ago? To be sure it 
_ was. I remember the whole thing now ; and it was knocked down at 

something over four hundred pounds. Beautiful!” he repeated. “I 
only wish, Miss Hervey, that it was mine.” 

‘© And if it was his,” said Seacorts, “ do you know what our'friend would 
do with it? He would have it ground into fine powder, and make every 
man in the street swallow an equal pinch of it. That is the Radical’s id 
of the right distribution of property.” 

Mr. Lovel laughed with his usual frank good-nature. “ Yes, I know 
said he, “ that is what you Conservatives think of us; but you und 
very little of what is really our aim and spirit. Mr. Seacorts and I, 
Hervey, have hed many and. long discussions about this; and I 
heard from your aunt the fame of what he said about our party 
Cannes.” ` og 

“I must admit,” said Miss Hervey, “ that for a Communist you 
very kind and forbearing; but you know, Mr. Lovel, if we w 
speak the real truth to you, though we do call you a Communi 
don’t in our hearts even think that you are a Radical. We 
with, Mr. Seacorts that Radicalism ‘is the: religion of envy ; and 
numbers of people may no doubt envy you, you have certainl 
temptation ever to envy them. I shall appeal to my aunt wh 
back to the drawing-room ; for I have heard so much from h 
your charming villa at. Twickenham, about your china, your en 
and your collection of Roman pottery. Have you ever 
Mr. Seacorts ?” 

“No,” replied Seacorta, laughing. “I believe our friend is 
show-it to me, and %o he always asks me to dine with him iW 
knows I am engaged elsewhere.” f 

“Will you dine to-night?’ said Mr. Lovel. “ My brougham is at 
the door; I will not ask you to dress, and I will drive you down 
immediately.” a 

Seacorts smiled. ‘I have been.engaged to dine out to-night for the 
last.three weeks. Didn’t I tell you, Miss Hervey? That'was always 
Mr. Lovel’s way. However,” he went on, “I have just received a tele- 

gram which announces the illness of the mother of my intended hostess. 

The dinner party is put off; and if he does not repent of his proposal 
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when he leaves, I am able to accept it, I am, at this moment, very 
much at Mr. Lovel’s service.” . 

“Then, in that case,” said Mr. Lovel, “I fear it is high time for us 
0 be moving. I am carrying off Mr. Seacorts,” he said, at parting to 
Mrs. Hervey, “to show him the den of a Socialist and a conspirator. 
( know he expects that in every one of my Roman vases he will find an 
nfernal’ machine hidden for blowing up the Lord Mayor or the 
tussian Emperor; and that the printing press of the Freiheit is now 
‘oncealed in my wine-cellar. However, I don’t despair of at least 
sartly converting him, and of showing him that there is some difference 
detween Bakunin, and Mr. Gladstone.” 

“T believe,” ‘said Seacorts, when he and Mr. Lovel were in the 

wrougham together, “that we really seem to you to consider Mr. 
Hladstone as a Nihilist. I am not saying this as a joke; though 
Nihilist, perhaps, was a wrong word to use, Let me say, rather, a 
Jommunistic conspirator. You think that it is in that light that we 
ook on your illustrious leader, and that we look on the Liberal Party 
a sinister and revolutionary conspiracy.” 
“Of course,” said Mr. Lovel, “you are putting the matter too 
ngly. But upon my word, Seacorts, the fears of the Conservative 
y do seem to us to be even grotesque in their groundlessness. I 
you won’t mind my plain-speaking. I’m sure I shall not mind 
a z 


















I know you will not, and that is one of your chief charms. My 
. Lovel, you are a delightful person to discuss a matter with, 
you court plain-speaking, and are never put out of temper 


why should I be? Upon my word I don’t see the reason. 
on of any kind gets upon‘ the nerves of some people; but if 
rves are healthy, why should one be put ont by it? Of 
suppose the opposition to be really honest. Soldiers on 
ides may fraternize after the battle is over; and just as 
an in battle is no murder, so calling him a fool in argument 
eas.” 

” said Seacorts, “ I’m not quite so sure about that.” . 
course,” said Mr. Lovel, “there are ways and ways in which a 
may be called a fool; and in argument, as well as out of it, it 
, no doubt, be dong offensively. But what I mean is this: the very 
ct „that. men belong to different schools of thought implies that on 
xme point or points they think each other either fools or knaves. 
low, I venture to say that neither you nor I thinks the other a knave ; 
at we each, on some point or points, think the other a fool. Why 
ould we mince the matter? There is really no offence in it. Used 
| this way, what do we mean by fool? We jean a man who, in our 
pinion, is incapable of seeing some truth. What to us means one 
ung, to him means quite another. He is afflicted, in our eyes, with 
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an obstinate intellectual plindness. The Protestant and the Catholic, 
the Liberal and the Conservative, each, in so far as they differ, appears 
in this light to the other. I think this of some of the most eminent 
men I know; they think the same of me; and just as I think that in 
their judgment there,is no arrogance, BO I think that in mine there is 
no impertinence. The one thing to which I look forward this evening 
is to learn the real points on which you think me a fool.” 

« Well,” said Seacorts, “and I will do my best to show them to you; 
though difference of opinion may imply, to my mind, some other charge 
beyond that of folly or knavery. It may imply an overlooking of facts, 
as well as a misreading of them; and that is the chief sin I should like 
to bring home to you.” f 

Host and guest, meanwhile, were being hurried rapidly out of London. 
They had passed the Park with its long concourse of carriages ; they 
had passed Kensington Gardens with their more quiet shade. , Holland 
House, too, ahd its elms were now far behind ‘them. The buildin 
each moment were becoming more scattered, and between them we 
green expanses. Lines of trees began to make shady hedgerows ; 
bridge was crossed, below it were a broad water and barges; and t 
came in quick succession villa after villa within walled gardens, 
shaded with old cedar trets. At last the brougham stopped at 
tall’ doors, hanging on brick gate-posts. A girl looked out of as 

‘lodge window at one side; in another moment the doors were 
open, and the brougham, passing up a short but charming avenu 
paused presently before a white stone portico. Indoors were so 
anterooms, with faded Turkey carpets, and old-fashioned marble 
supporting busts and vases. The staircase was hung with a n 

' fine drawings, some being original sketches by famous mast 
Seacorts noticed, as he glanced through an open door or tw 
mahogany cabinets, that doubtless contained treasures. Mr. 
a servant to bring dinner directly ; and the gentlemen, havin 
the toilet they meant to make, took a few turns in the g 
they might give a last edge to their appetites. The turf w 

Over a red-brick billiard-room ran a long blup.wes 
great cedars at a distance were spreading their “ level layers o 
farther off still was a belt of scarlet rhododendrons ; and to th 
beyond the now ASwerless labumum trees, the cool clear sky 
colour of a pale laburnum flower. ‘ 

“ Well,” exclaimed Seacorts, delighted, “if this is the reward of 

+ Liberalism, where is the modern workman who would not do well to 
be a Liberal?” i : 

« Come,” said Mr. Lovel, laughing, as he took the other by the arm, 
‘there at last is the dinner-bell. Let us finish our talk indoors. I 
know,” he resumed, as they were beginning the soup, “ what, with 
regard to us Radicals, is your favourite thesis. You say that our 
motive principle is neither more nor less than envy.” 
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“Then,” said- Seacorts, “ according to my own favourite thesis, I 
shall very soon be a Radical myself. Ihave envied you your villa 
Tom the first moment I entered it; and now with still greater vigour 
L have begun to envy you your cook.” 

“ I am much obliged to you for your compliment. But compliments 
tre the last things I was looking out for. I want you to give mea 
ittle of your plain-speaking. I want you to convince me of my folly, 
x else, what I should call, expose your own. Let us have a little 
riendly bout together ; or rather, let me be your victim, and you do 
he worst you canon me. Come! if you are shy of beginning I will 
‘hrow down ‘the gauntlet. You say that the motive of Radicalism is 
myy. I, on the contrary, say it is compassion. For my own part, I 
mjoy life myself, and I wish others to enjoy it. I enjoy life, because ` 
{ama healthy man. I wish to diffuse the enjoyment of it, because I 
im a Radical. You ses I don’t blush at praising my own position. 
l have set myself up on a pedestal and I am inviting you to knock me 
lown from it.” 
| “ You are inviting me, then,” said es “to do the very thing I 
ve no wish to do. Not only would I not knock you, down from your 
estal, but I would, if I could, even make it a little higher. You 
long to the party of compassion, you’say; and I am quite willing to 
ieve it. You aro a man of taste, of education, and of polished 
ers. You must excuse me for saying all this. If you are not going 
my accusations rudeness, you must not call my praise flattery. 
; besides being privately what I have just said you are, on your 
jc side you belong to a certain party which you believe to represent 
ive instincts‘of humanity. Is not that so? It is 4 party 
oks forward, und not behind. It desires the attainment of what 
to be, not the conservation of what is. It has no reverence for 
thinks obstructions; and sooner or later it expects to sweep 
gs and aristocracies, and all such stereotyped inequalities. How 
se are to be done away with is another question. Not to- 
you will say, or even next day. I don’t suspect you of hiding 
under the House of Lords; but still in your mind the years 
mbly are numbered ; and not of that special assembly only, 
.of all similar ones.” 
on,” said Mr. Lovel as he finishéd a glass of champagne. “ You 
quite on the right track. I don’t in the least°hesitate to declare 
yself a genuine democrat.” 
“ Exactly,” said Seacorts, “ you think, with so many others, that the 
kief movement the modern world is making is a movement towards 
emocracy.” 

“Can you deny it?” 

“I do not deny the movement: what I dissent from is what I con- 
sive to be your view of it.” 

£ Do you deny: that it is a movement for good p 
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“ That, Mr. Lovel, I am not prepared to say. 
* The drift of theMaker is dark, and Isis hid by s veil.’ 
The movement is a fact—I do not deny that much; but I ny it quite 
possible that it may lead to the most utter ruin.” 

- ©T am not a Positivist,” said Mr. Lovel, “nor do I go to a: ‘chapel 
to adore Humanity. On the contrary, I believe in God; and, what is 
more, I am very grateful to Him. But this I do believe, that the 
democratic movement is the movement of true progress, and that it is 
a movement towards righting some of the greatest wrongs of life.” 

© “T too,” replied Seacorts, “say-that it may be this; but I say also: 
that it may be quite the reverse. “Now, Mr. Lovel, I am going to: begin 
pitching into you. We both agree as to the fact of a certain movement. 
You call it the democratic movement. Now, I say that to call it that 
_ is to give it a question-begging name. It assumes one of ‘the gavont 
` poihts that I conceive to be at issue.” 

And ia itnot democratic? Does it not everywhere express itself by 
a constant cry after democracy P’ 

“At present it: does. “But it is one-thing to feel a want, an 
another to know what will satisfy it. ‘To my mind the leaders of th 
modern movement have give an entirely wrong, and a possibly fat 
diagnosis of it.” 

“To what leaders do you refer ?” 

“To all its leaders, from Rousseau to Karl Mai and what I m 
by my accusation is this. The sound, practical. common sense of 
lets them struggle for nothing but what they think proxima 
attainable. The democratic leaders have been teaching them that 
can attain the unattainable. They have been debauching and disto 
the growing aspirations of the masses, and fixing their eyes on a 
mocking mirage. Now listen,” Seacorts went on, seeing that Mr. 
was about to speak: “you will, of course, deny this; but I m 
that you are not in a position todo so. Speaking to you p 
and to your own immediate party, I say that ‘your programme 
future is too vague for you to be able rightly to say whethe 
possible or impossible one. You, Mr. Lovel, I may venture 
safely, have no distinct scheme for the comple ied 
society. ” 

ı Mr. Lovel: smiled, and looked at Seacorts with a half-pusnl 
‘pression. “Certainly,” he said, “I don’t suppose I have ; and if I 
such a scheme, it would not be worth much. Societies change an 
grow’;.they are not built to order. What we have to dó is to feel 
our way gradually, and each day or each decade’ will bring ita own i Jigut 
with it.” 

“That is hardly in keeping,” said Seacorts, “ with the great mon), of 
Proudhen, Destruam et reedificabo.” ; 

“ My dear fellow,” exclaimed Mr. Tova “what on earth have I to . 
do with Proudhon? I have not the least wish to destroy society. On 
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the contrary, I think that were it now reduced to ruins, all these 
abuses and evils which we are 80 anxious to get rid of would moat 
probably repeat themselves in the process “of reconstruction. Do you 
honestly think me a Communist, and a foe to property? If I were, 
should I live as I do live, in my own quiet villa, with the public shut 
out from me by trees and garden walls? If I were a destroyer, should 
I be an art-collector ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Seacorts ; “ but still, Mr. Lovel, as I shall try 
to show you, you have a close connection with Proudhon for all that. 
And why should I stop at Proudhon? The Pall Mali Gazette is, I 
think, your favourite newspaper; but I maintain your opinions are 


connected with those of the Freiheit. Yes—you may look incredulous ;- 


but I assure you I have a serious meaning.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mr. Lovel, “that the only serious meaning 
you can have is one too obvious to make it worth your while to utter it. 
Proudhon advocated the doing away of abuses; so, too, no doubt, did 
the Freiheit. You may if you like call both Proudhon and Herr Most 
Radicals. But people who think as I do, think of them as mad Radicals. 
ou should always remember that in the train of every party are'a 
number of misguided enthusiasts, some of whom indulge in im- 
ossible theories, whilst others advocate inadmissible practice. The one 
rt of man is the dreamer ; the other is the criminal. 

“I am much obliged,” exclaimed Seacorts, “for what you have said 
t now. There are several things in it that I will take as texts. I 











you both Liberals instead. It is a wider word—allow me to use 










Certainly.” 
ery well, then, what I want to remind you is that the Liberal 
is a very heterogeneous body ; and that though it consists 
ntly of men who are pushing in one direction, they are doing this 
vast variety of aims; and amongst these men there are very 
ith mad aims.” 


ries, and sought for by mad means.” i 

e will drop the means,” said Seacorts, “for the present. Wé 
only about the theories. This is the point I am aiming at, 
d this brings me back to Proudhon. What was Proudhon’s great 
? ‘Property is theft.: Let me take another, common to the 
whole school of Socialist writers, ‘The source of all social evils is 
inequality.’ Let me take another, and one more important still. ‘Thé 
source of all wealth is physical labour.’ Now, here are some of the 
theories that make your Radicals mad Radicals—that inspire them with 
a longing, more or less definite, for the entire destruction of the exist- 


ing order of things. I want to fix your attention, if you will let me; 


on a few points like these.” 


call, you say, both yourself and Herr Most Radicals. Suppose I. 


inly,” said Mr. Lovel, “men with mad aims, supported by’ 
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“For one moment, pardon me,” said Mr. Lovel, interrupting’ him. 
“ Before you go on I have ong remark to make. In a certain sense I. 
don't dispute your facts. Doubtless during the last hundred years 
many misleading theories have been set afloat in the world, which have 
caused and are still causing mischief. This fact is sad, but it is . 
not really alarming. Civilization is in no way menaced by it. The 
- Socialists you are so afraid of are nothing but the camp-followers of 
the Radicals; or, if you would sooner it were put in this way, rational 
Radicalism is the appeaser of that discontent which is at the hottom of 
mad Socialism. We have already agreed that we are trying to convince 
‘each other of folly ; and your folly thus far scems to me to be this— 
not that you see false Faces, but that you see them in false proportions. 
And yet I am wrong,” he went on after a moment’s pause. “I think 
you are wrong to some extent even in your facts. Let us take these 
maxims ycu were just now speaking of. As for property being theft, I 
am not going to defend that; though even that may have some germ - 
of truth in it. But let us take the others. ‘The source of all social 
evils is inequality ;’ and ‘ The source of all wealth is physical labour,’ 
Now, put these, with unchanged meaning, into a slightly different form, 
and you will see that they embody the principles of all social progress. 
Tho aim of all social progress is to raiso the condition of the poor; and 
what is that but to diminish inequality? Go a little farther, and how. 
is this to be done? By securing to the labourer the due reward of his 
labour. * The fundamental question is not the nature of the ideal soci 
stato we aim at, but the degree to which a sane man can fancy t 
human race may approach to it. You have read Cabet’s ‘ Icaria, ha 
you not? ‘What a charming picture he gives of the life there. Ab 
the charm of it there can be no question ; only a sober man Boe 
_ We can only make a distant approach to it.” 

' «T have read Cabet’s ‘ Icaria,’ certainly. It is a sort of Paradi 
social equality, and, so well as I can remember, the description 
was, as you sy, charming. But as to its being a picture we s 
look at to guide our actions, there I utterly dissent from you. 
-dream, it is pretty; as more than a dream it is utterly mial 
You have admitted in what you said just now all the gravest c 
that I have to make against you. Your Utopia is the Utopia o 
Socialists ; your philosophy is at bottom the same as theirs. Your o 
defence lies here. The} say, ‘We will achieve cavant ; whereas you 
say, ‘ We will approach towards it.” 

“And do not Conservatives say the same ‘hing p cried Mr. Lovel. 
“Your party, I suppose, would like to raise poor wretches out of the 
“extteme of misery; and there at once you have one step towards levelling.” 

“Tam going,” ‘said Seacorts, “ to answer that by a parable. A 
stedm-cngine, we will say, is very wasteful; it burns more coal than. is 
necessary. Clearly the thing to be aimed at is to improve the heating - 
arrangements, so that the required heat may be given by the least 
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quantity of coal. Very well. The Conservative regards inequality in the 
social structuro as the engincer may look on fire in the engine. His 
aim may possibly be to reduce it to a certain point; but not in his 
wildest dreams does he dream of doing away with it. My complaint 
against such pictures as that of Cabet is that they are mere mischievous 
tricks played on a deceived imagination. They represent, as it were, 
steam engines, with nothing to generate steam. The vapour is under 
pressure with no boiler to compress it. And you, Mr. Lovel, and your 
friends—you sensible, shrewd, humane English Liberals, in your ideal 
of society as it should be, commit just the same error. You look upon 
inequality as a Upas tree to be destroyed ; whereas it is only the elm- 
tree on which the vine of life is to be trained. You admit that your 
Upas trec can never be quite cut down; but you will do whatever 
cutting you can. We do our cutting; but with a very different object. 


We are pruning the elm-tree we wish to see flourishing; not hacking . 


at tho Upas tree that we would, if we could, eradicate. Will you let 
me go on speaking? I have something more which I am very anxious 
to say, My view of the situation is that the entire Liberal Party, from 
he men of your school or of Mr. Gladstone’s to the wildest and most 
anguinary Socialists, are all led astray by an utterly false philosophy ; 
nly in the case of educated men like yourself, your sound judgment and 

















a imagine to be your theories. I say ‘practically paralyzing; but 
reby hangs a tale. I should very much like to speak about that 


first I want to have a more general question out with you—tho 
tion of this modern social philosophy which is offered us as the 
ale of the entire democratic movement; and a part at least of 
doctrines you accept like the Socialists.” 

. Lovel laughed and hesitated. “Say,” he said, “in a very modi- 

» 

xactly,” said Seacorts. “But I maintain that they are false 
ay. I maintain, not that they go too far in the right direction, 


the uneasy desire for change, will never come to good, till the 
ele of our so-called social science has been reconstructed. I 
m eager on this swbject, and perhaps my tongue runs away with me. 
ut it is not unnatural: it is for this reason. I have been preparing 
in a disjointed way, it is true, but still carefully—certain criticisms 


highest tribute I can to the common sense of mankind. Even the 
wildest revolutionaries seek for their proposed excesses some fational, 
some scientific justification. They are onlyeable to excite themselves 
aud their followers, for any time together, by appealing to something 


rwardą; and then we shall come to something very like personality. ` 


on the modern Liberal fallacies. And in saying this, I am paying the’ 


t their direction from the very first is wrong. I maintain—' 
is what I want to submit to you—that the ferment of popular * 
n that has marked the present century, the ferment of opinion, — 
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that they fancy scientific truth. .This is why I attach such importance’. 
' to the study of social science ; yand why I. seo it to be so dangerous in 
the state in which now it is. Science!” he exclaimed, getting: more 
eager as he went on, “it is at present not a science at all. It is a 
pseudo-science—a jargon of loose phrases. Listen, Mr. Lovel—I.don’t 
want to bore you, but will you allow me to.read to you one or two of 
these criticisms of-mine? I have them here in my pocket-book, and I 
should:-much like to see if they in the least commended themselves to 
your judginent.” 
“JT: shall be delighted to listen,” said Mr. Tael “ more © especially ; 
as I as yet do not: quite catch- what you are driving at. Social science. '. 
-is a vague word. ,Ata Social Science Congress it includes, I believe, `, 
the subject of Lady-helps. I should like to know the meaning that . 
Les attach to it. For my part, if I might make a criticism in advance, . 
I should observe that political economy, which is a part of social 
science, seems to me by no means a -paeudo-science. Tt has been aa 
carefully and as accurately reasoned out as any science of any kind.” 
“That may be so,” said Seacorts. “But I am not going to run a 
tilt against political economy. Let that structure he as sound as you 
like. What I am going to ask is, what foundation does it rest upon ? 
It rests upon the broad and most universal facts of human character. 
For instance; if. men had no desire to live, if they. were just, as willing 
to die, if they had no impulse to reproduce their species, and so on 
the. modern science of political economy would, fqr-such human bein 
have no significance whatsoever. Its validity rests, therefore, on 
facts of the human character. Now, what I say with regad to o 
political economists is that they have roughly assumed these fac 
they have never really analysed them. A rough knowledge, of co 
we all have of them; but not a scientific knowledge.. It has been 
said that science js organized corhnfon sense. But common sense. 
regard to the human character no one has ever organized, and by 
who have tried to do, so it has been only disorganised.: I have tri 
express this view in the first little fragment that I will read to yo 
have used the word social science. for the science I have in view. 
name is only a makeshift, till I have thought. of something mo 
pnciyes p bat I think my’ various criticisms will make my meanin 
enoug 
. Seacorts produced his pakeha and began to read as filove: 
. Social science is; in our century, what, physical “science -was“at the 
dawn of Greek philosophy.. Karl Marx, for instance, one of the most 
a dvapced: of. Socialist writers, is in his method, and his main conclu- 
sions, in a position like that of Thales.. I quite admit that he is a. 
great collector’ of facts, but he knows. not how to read them: His ' 
predecessprs have the same faults as himself. He reproduces all their - 
fundamgntal errors. ‘Thèse, fundamental errors are not many; but qs, 
He ave few.in number they are great in magnitude. “They may be 
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summed up in a few well-known sentences, and when I have quoted 
these, it will be clear enough what foa I am fighting. ‘ Property is 
theft.’ ‘ Capital is fossil labour.’ ‘ Physical labour is the source of all 
wealth and all culture” So says Proudhon; so say the modern 
German Socialists: and the whole Liberal party, if it does not con- 
sciously endorse these doctrines, at least more or less timidly, is pledged 
to many of their corollaries. Now, of the sentences I have just quoted . 
‘and the view expressed in them, I venture to say this. So far as truth 
is concerned, so far as scientific value is concerned, they are worth no 
more than the renowned doctrine of Thales, that the original source of 
all things is water. The world is the product of water. Wealth is the 
product of physical labour! The two propositions may well stand side 
by side, unless, indeed, the last be not the crudest, as it certainly is the 
most mischievous. Wealth is the product of physical labour! That 
one sentence is like a gigantic tombstone, under which is buried alive 
an unsuspected science. What a depth of ignorance is betrayed in it! 
What a world of facts is overlooked! What a 
Seacorts stopped suddenly and smiled. “ Well,” he said, “I see I 
go on like that for some lines more, I need not trouble you with my 
exclamations, as they are not meant to be published; but, numerous 
as they are, they have really barely relieved me of the intense amaze- 
ent that overcomes me when I consider this matter. Here we have 
a century of talented writers, all busy on the same subject, and 
tterly trying to treat it in a scientific way; and there, before their 
es, or rather under their feet, is the very science they are in search 
ee itself to their study! But they—they are altogether blind 
t; they utterly pass it over! How else would they utter that monster 
, that physical labour is the source of all wealth, and of all culture ?”” 
Surely,” said Mr. Lovel, surprised at all this vehemence, “in a 
great measure it is the source,” 
some measure, yes; but we don’t want to be told that. It is 
f the sources—true: but it is only one. Suppose a cunning 
ive tracks some thieves down a dark alley, and catches them. I 
ed to explain the means by which he tracked and caught them; 
‘answer, his left foot or his knee-cap. That answer is just as 
te as to say that wealth is the product of labour. You can’t have 
without labour, certainly ; just as the detective could not have 
ithout his left foot: but that is all. Let ‘me read you another of 
paragraphs. They are mere memoranda, but they will still show 
omething of my meaning. ‘In constructing,’ I say, ‘the science of 
society on a true basis, one of the first things to be done is to arrive at. 
the true relation between labour and wealth, and to substitute a true 
formula for the present false one. Physical labour per se is the source 
of nothing but the barest necessaries of life. Physical labeur is the 
source of poverty—poverty, in opposition to two things: to starvation 
or non-existence on the one hand; and to wealth and culture on the 
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other. I am using Ais words tentatively. Before the subject can be 
properly treated, we require,a mere accurate and an ampler terminology. 
It has occurred to me that the term: livelihood might be used with ad- 
vantage to denote the necessaries of life; and that by way.of making 
a convenient antithesis to this, we should use instead of wealth the 
term luxury. Adopting this language, I should state my case as 
; follows :— Physical labour per se is the source of nothing but livelihood. 
Luxury is livelihood with a good deal added to it. It includes liveli- 
‘hood, but it is differentiated from it by the said additions. In the same 
way, to produce luxury, we require physical labour, with a good deal 
. added to it; and what differentiates the causes of luxury from the causes 
of mere livelihood is emphatically not physical labour, but other- causes 
added to it. Social science hitherto has entirely neglected these causes ; 
or has given them an attention so alight that it has been the same thing 
as neglect,” 

Seacorts paused, and began turning over his pages. “Go on,” said 
Mr. Lovel. “ What are these causes ?” 

“I believe much,” said ‘Seacorts, “in the value of comprehensive 
formulas—I mean their practical, their popularizing value. ‘Capital is 
fossil labour :” that seems to me an admirable formula, except for one 
reason—namely, that it embodies a falsehood. I want to get a formula 
as neat and as pregnant as that, and which shall at the same time 
embody the truth. I have tried many, but I am not quite satisfied 
with any. Here are several of them. ‘Capital is fossil ambition. 
x Capital is fossil skill” ‘Capital is fossil cupidity.” ‘ Capital is fossi 
genius) Then again I have been obliged to add to these, ‘ Capi 
is fossil luck.’ All these phrases are mere suggestions. I am 
satisfied with any of them. But the fundamental fact I 
tried to express is the same in all of them, and is perfectly clear to 
And yet even this burdens me; for, single as it is itself, it has m 
aides, and can be put in many ways. I have here a whole pag 
aphorisms, in which I have tried to deal with it. I will read you 
or two of them. ‘It is assumed by the present school of thinkers 
inequality is produced by our existing social arrangements. The 
really is that our existing social arrangements are the results o 
inherent inequality.” ‘No man, except criminally, can ever 
wealthy but by conferripg on others a something which those o 
think a benefit: thus men are wealthy in proportion as their 
offices can be multiplied.’ ‘Karl Marx maintaind that the pro 
of the capitalist is the difference between the value of the work 
dong by the workman and the wages for that work which the capitalist 
pays him. It is really a fraction of the value which is added to the 
workman’s work because he does not work singly.” I have jotted tho 
following fown, not as an accurate fact, but as ‘an example. ‘A me 
chanic, working by himself,*finds the value of his work, to be four 
shillings a day. Working under a capitalist, it becomes six shillings a 
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day; but the capitalist pays the mechanic only five shillings, thus daily 
pocketing one shilling for himself. This shilling represents, not the 
full benefit, but simply a fraction of the benefit, the capitalist does the 
workman, Of course in certain cases the capitalist may extort more 
than he gives; but that is not because he is a capitalist, but because he 
is an extortionate capitalist,’ Here again is another of my sentences. 
‘The profits of capital are the percentage paid by the workmen for 
having their work organized.’ 

“ Allow me,” said Mr, Lovel, “to interrupt you for one "moment. 
Labour organized is of course more productive than labour isolated. 
That is little more than a truism. But why should we need some few 
capitalists to organize it? Why should we not substitute co-operation ? 
Why should we not have joint-stock companies, in which the operatives 
are the shareholders? It is in that direction that I look for the hope 
of the working classes,” 

“ Schemes of that kind,” said Seacorts, “ I have often thought about ; 
and the more I have thought about them, the more hopeless have they 
seemed to me. ‘They all, to me, seemed formed in ignorance of certain 
primary laws of human conduct and exertion. Of course schemes for 
such co-operation as you speak about have been of many kinds,.and 
many are the quarrels amongst themselves that-the Socialists have had 
about them. But all these schemes have one and the same failing. 
They all try to eliminate what they think an evil, but what really, so 
ong as human nature remains unchanged, is essential to the production 
f wealth. What I speak of is the superior position, the superior 
ower, the superior pay of those few who direct the operations of the 
y. Convert, if you will, all our manufacturing establishments into 
many joint-stock companies, in which the operatives are the share- 
lders; and they will have to pay skilled managers to direct their 
tions—menagers who will be simply capitalists called by a new 
e—and for this reason. It may be laid down as an axiom that, 
things being equal, a man’s interest in any business increases in 
rtion to the money he expects to gain by it. In proportion, then, 
the profits of a business are diffused, the interest in the business 
es relaxed ; it is therefore in the interest of the many that the 
t of some few should be intensified. A thousand men paying 
man a shilling a day might quite commondy find that they increased 
eir own incomes by exactly the same sum. It is quite true that 
while they were each earning their tens of pounds, this other might be 
earning his thousands: but what of that? It would bea dearly-bought 
luxury that of ruining a millionaire, if the price I must pay for it 4s 
reducing myself to destitution.” 

“T confess,” said Mr. Lovel, “ I don’t quite follow you in all this,” 

“Poasibly not,” said Seacorts. “I am not, please to” remember, 
trying to prove my position; I am merely roughly stating tite positions 
which I wish to be proved. To prove them we,must have recourse to 












`. livelihood is the natural reward of labour. Now, I have ‘often heard it 
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the study of a missing science, which I may call with sufficient accuracy 
the Science of Human Motive.” It is curious that.when all’ speculative 
philosophy should be insisting so strongly on the psychological fact that 
motive is essential to action—that action, in fact, is little but the puppet 
of motive—our practical, our political philosophy ‘should . leave : motive 
out of sight altogether.” — - 

“I don’t want,” interposed Mr. Lovel, “to stop you in what you 
are saying now: but before we go further may I say one thing which >: 
I.wanted to say just now? : You were .speaking of the -profits 
of ‘the capitalist. Now, when the capitalist has secured these, the 
labourer is left for the most part with little but what you-call a 
livelihood. You maintain also—I do not forget this—that such a 






















gaid (though possibly it is only an approximation to the truth) that one 
man on an average could produce food sufficient for nine people. Surely 
if this statement be anything like correct, the natural reward of labour 
must be more than mere livelihood.” ; 

“Iam glad,” said Seacorts, “ you have alluded to this matter. Itis 
very much to the point. Let us accept the calculation you mention, 
for the sake of argument. In some cases it is no doubt an over-state- 
ment: but-it:is an under-statement in othera, Well,.what.does it mean? 
You say an average man can produce so much. J think the word. ca» is 
in these cases a very confusing one.. I should prefer to use: the w 
will, Can refers only to a potential world—adream-land. Pill refers 
the world of realities. When we say that a man can do a. thing, w 
mean that he will do it if he has sufficient motive. But there you 
is the whole question begged. Suppose I want to go in fifteen minu 
from Charing Cross to Paddington. - It is little comfort to me to kn 
‘that my cab-horse-can trot: twelve miles an -hour unless I know 
that the driver will make him do so—will, in other words, supply 
horse with the motive. In the same way, what a man can produ 
of no practical moment until we take it in connection with the m 
that shell make this potential production. actual. production. B 
what we can do we-shall.do only just so much as we.are induced -to 
and to say, for instance, that a man can produce daily enough fi 
nine men, only means, if it means anything, that under no ci 
stances will he produce more than this, not that under any ci 
will he produce as much. An excellent illustration of this isto 
found amongat some sub-tropical savages, of whom it is'said that one į 
a single day can collect enough food to support himself. for six months: € 


== ‘ow basy is livelihood for these men! Could any Socialist dreamer 


dream of more than this? And what is the result? Do. these men 
rise from fivelihood to luxury? Not a single step. They. remain mere 
idle savages. Their surplus powers, with which they might do so much, 
are practically non-existent, because there is no motives to develop 


them.” 
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“ And supposing,” said Mr. Lovel, “that all this is true, what are 
we to gather from it, with regard to capftal and labour ?” 

“ We are to gather this,” said Seacorts, “ that the labouring classes of 
themselves, as a homogeneous body of equals, will never produce more than 
suffices for their own livelihood. ‘Progress is only possible'through differ- 
entiation and through inequality.” On this point I have jotted down a few 
aphorisms,and that is one of them. Here is another: ‘The many can only 
rise through the ambition and talent of thefew.’ ‘Ambition is as necessary: 
to the growth of genius as sunlight to the growth of corn’ ‘ Without 
exceptional rewards exceptional talent is impossible.’ I have many 
more sentences to much the same effect, which I have written as they 
occurred to me; and, as applied to the present state of society, the 
upshot of all is this—that trless it were possible for the few to make 
fortunes, the many would be in a state far worse than they are at present. 
Unless it were possible for the few to make fortunes, inventions would 
cease, commerce would languish, and there would be a alow relapse of 
society into listless or violent barbarism. And to me it seems that the 
reason is very obvious. Unless it were for the increased reward to be 
achieved. by the higher labours—by the exercise of ingenuity, of com- 
mercial foresight, of political sagacity, and so on—these higher labours 
would be chosen by no one. The life of a Prime Minister is more 






















all that fame and honour which is the noblest reward that a man can 
ko delight ja—rob him of all the physical edse which can make intense 
ught tolerable, and would he not far rather, in = case, take to 
ting cabbages? Who, I ask you, 


‘ Would breast the blows aaie a 
And, grapple with his evil star,’ 


s that most just and most glorious hope was encoaregig him that 
me day should . . 


‘ Stand on Fortune’s crowning slope, 
The pillar of a people's hope, 
The centre of a world’s demre F ” 


ith most of your argument,” said: Mr. Lovel, “I should probably 
agree. But are you not mixing up two things here—the ‘noble 
n of the minister and the mere cupidity of the manufacturer ?” 

f course,” replied Seacorts, “in a conversation like this of ours, 
n only put things roughly. Ambition aml cupidity are doubtless 
erent things, but in one way they are allied. “They are both forms 
of personal, ‘of: individual desire, and the object they aim at is some form 
of self-distinction.. What we are in want of is a generic name, uncharged 
with any moral associations, which shall include all such désires,> == - 
whether base or noble, whether for:'fame or money. There are many 
names existing which might be used, but they are either already 
appropriated (as ambition is) to a particular species of the desire, or 
else some notion of moral contempt or blame is attached to them. 
Could we only disinfect the word selfishness of such a moral impli- 
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cation, I ‘think that might servo our purpose. At any rate, for the 
moment, I will borrow it fom our’ common’ language, and invest it 
with a technical meaning. I mean, then, for the time being, by selfish- 
ness, all those desires of which the object is some special gain for self. 
Now, if ever the, matter comes to be treated scientifically, it will be seen 
that this selfishness divides itself into a great number of kinds. There 
is personal selfishness, for instance, there is family selfishness, and there 
is national selfishness, Again, any of thesc may be in their very nature 
beneficent or maleficent, base ornoble. Take, for instance, the ambition 
of a statesman. That ambition may be either for fame or power simply ; 
or for fame and power gained by doing good. The fact that I want to 
make clear is, that, no matter how noble may be the statesman’s aims, 
the natural, the legitimate hope that sustains him in the pursnit of 
these is the hope, not only that they will be attained by some one, but 
that they will be attained by Aim. You may call this a weakness, if you . 
like. I can’t help that; I knowit ishuman nature. All history teaches 
it: all biography teaches it ; every successful man, or every man who 
has wished to be successful, will, if honest, acknowledge the truth of it. 
Consider one of the greatest events in the world’s history—the discovery 
of America by Columbus. Did not personal ambition of some kind—i 
other words, did not one of the highest forms of selfishness inspi 
Columbus, and make him capable of his enterprise ?” 

“Of that,” said Mr. Lovel, “I have no doubt. Ambition to t 
statesman or the discoverer, is as much of a practical incentive as 
hope of an extra shilling is to-a cabman. But what strikes me i 
if you will allow me to say so—that all this is too evident to need 
insisted on. Our common sense surely shows it us.” 

“ True,” said Seacorts. “And what is science? It is common s 
organized. What I say is, here are a whole field of facts, whic 
common sense bears witness to; and what we want is that this co 
sense be organized. At present it teaches us nothing; or at any 
not enough to guard trained and laborious thinkers from falling in 
most fatal errors. Had our common sense in these matters eve 
raised into scientific knowledge, the monstrous fallacies on whic 
Marx and the whole democratic school found all their theo 
through which they gain all their influence, would never ha 
possible ; the philosopher would never hare taught, the people 
never have believed them. ‘Al wealth and all culture’—think 
again of that sentence—‘is the product of physical labour.” Was it 
Rae hes labour that discovered America ?” 

‘At least,” said Mr. Lovel, “it was not desire for money that led to 
the discovery.” 

me Perhaps not,” replied TATA “ but it was desire for some kind 
of inequality. Columbus was a man of exceptional powers, and he 
desired ¢o externalize thesc,*and-to make them leave thejr impress: on 
the world.” 
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“But a man,” said Mr. Lovel, “in desiring to do his best for others, 
need not desire any form of inequality that goes against the democratic 
ideal.” a 

“ That,” said Seacorts, may be proximately true of a certain class 
of men. But even in that case, remember, these men are not physical 

labourers. I do admit, however, that scientific speculators and scientific 
discoverers form a class of men whose ambitions and whose’ motives do 
not seem directly to aim at what the democrats would call inequality. 
‘But there are three things to remember. First, the leisure needed for 
abstract research and discovery presumes inequality, even though it does 
not aim at it. Seoondly, the scientific temperament is a very peculiar 
one. It can, in its intensity, belong only to a small section. The 
unswerving seal for knowledge for its own sake would, if common to all 
men, put a stop to all ordinary industry, Thirdly, scientific discoveries 
neither advance wealth nor general culture, till they are applied by 
practical men; and certainly to stimulate the practical genius—let alone 
the scientific—those rewards of wealth and social consideration are 
needed of which I have just now been speaking to you. I believe that 
pnder a scientific treatment of the subject, the philosophic motive, and 
o religious motive would occupy a place by themselves. Were these 
otives analysed, they would be found to be composite ; and in their 
mposition the desire for self-distinction would be found in an unusyally 
all degree ; but yet for all that it would be there.’ Consider how 
entific men squabble for the honour of a discovery. I don’t care, 
yever, now to insist upon this point. It is as matter of detail, and 
her one way nor another does it affect my proposition with regard to 
product of wealth and culture—the proposition that the cause of 
h and progress is the genius and the enterprise of individuals; and 
his genius and enterprise is only brought to the surface by ; tho 
offered through a state of social inequality.” 
ou take,” said Mr. Lovel, “ rather a cynical view of human E 
u overlook, I think, two important facts. One,is the existence, 
side with selfishness, of compassion, and of unselfishness; the 
is the fact, with regard to the power of individuals, that 
r movements create leaders, far more than leaders make popular 
en ta.” 
at last statement,” said Seacorts, “is in some cases true, in 
artly false. Still, for argument sake, I will grant it is quite 
hat then? , Let it be that the movement makes the leader. 
bea den in necessary. No matter what be his genius, all ae 


























stances is companion possible ? It- if a 
in @ superior position for one in ap inferior 


o man in misery may compassionate 
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“The sight of abject misery may perhaps produce such a feeling in 
him: but let the man who fepls this compassion be in'no higher position 
- than the object of it, the compassion will cease with the alleviation of 
‘the misery. It will cease long before there is any question of wealth. 
“Compassion may tend to secure men a livelihood. Compassion 
~unattended by ambition will never add to livelihood Juxury. You said 
| just now that my view of human nature was cynical My dear. Mr. 
Lovel, it is not the queen: whether it is cynical, but whether it 
-is true.” 
« And an yon put it” maid Me. Lovel, “I balisyo-that at tenet true. 
T can never believe that the one motive power of human progress is . 
rselfishness.” 
“Put badly,” ssid Seacorts, “the proposition, I admit, seems not 
-only shocking, but exaggerated ; but its exaggeration and its cyniciam 
will both disappear if we only take a wider and more careful view of it. 
Let us put the highest virtues out of the question; let us put out of 
‘question those counsels of perfection which even the Christian Church 
admits canbe followed only by the few, and by those only through the 
aid of special grace—put, I say, these virtues out-of the question, ang 
the case will then stand thus. The highest character that a huma 
‘being can attain to is based on the very lowest. It is composed of tH 
lowest human impulses; only it consists of these transfigured. Th 
are transfigured, they are not destroyed. How low and brutal in th 
original state are those passions to which the continuance of our speq 
is due! Well, those lowest passions are transfigured into -the high 
They are purified, they are raised ; but they are not destroyed. 
same way may be: raised that selfishness that I have been spes 
about.. That is the passion that is at the bottom of all the prog 
our race, just as another passion is the source of its continuance 
the two passions, alike base in the beginning, may be made 
` noble with the advance of culture. Remember how anti-C 
writers attack a celibate priesthood. They say the institution 
natural, that its practice depraves where in theory it was m 
purify. Now, the Church against this charge has her own defe 
offer. She claims that her priesthood has special grace voug 
* to it. But were this not so, the charge would seem a very just 
“ I think it,” said Mr. Lovel, “ exceedingly just, myself.” 
“From your own point of view, no doubt. Very well, 
produce a civilization in which men shall not accumulate is 
` more impossible than to produce a state in which men sha 
The accumulative instincts are as natural to gg 
philoprogenitive. You can no more eradicate 
can the other; and the attempt in each ong 
what it tried to destroy. Look at the 
Spartans were vowed, if I may say so, 
and what was the result? That 4 
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country’ one day would sell their country the next—that the exalted 
hero was always in danger of becoming a venal scoundrel. But 
———” Seacorts suddenly stopped. “Is that ten striking?” he 
exclaimed. “ Upon my word it is! Ive an evening party I specially 
want to go to; and I’m afraid I must ask you if Twickenham boasts 
& cab.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr.-Lovel. “If you must really go, I will have a 
cab sent for. But I don’t call this fair at all. ‘Youve been knocking 
me about all this time, and now, just when my turn might come, you 
get up and make off with yourself.” 

“Ah,” said Seacorts, laughing, “you admit then that I have been 
knocking you about, do you? The shaft that you thought meant for 
the Socialist hits the Radical ?” 

Mr. Lovel laughed too.: “Well,” he said, “I admit Pm fairly 
caught there. But it was civility, not truth, that led me into the trap. 
For really, my dear Seacorts, if I am to speak seriously, so far as I am’ 
concerned, you have been fighting a man of straw, I admit, quite as 
fally as you do, that the schemes of the Socialists are impracticable ; 




















hardly be the latter unless you are the former, you can very well be 
e former without being the latter. You may have the firmest faith ir 
ital and in property, and yet may be anxious to develop popular 
ernment. I admit, however, for my own part, that I am something 
social Radical also. But.come,” he went on, “ what I want you now 
o is to see if you really can do what I just now said you had been 
I want to see if you really can connect your criticisms of the 
o-science of the revolutionaries with what I consider the sound 
of the educated English Radicals—or, if you like the word better, 
glish Liberal party.” 
t's just what I want to do,” said Seacorts, “I said, some 
k, that I had some personalities in store for you. I will 
ring them out. Remember, however, they are not levelled at 
he man—only at you, the politician. I know you read the 
al Gazette, and that in a general way you approve of its tone and 
ples.” 3 
do,”, said Mr. Lovel, “ even in spite of the mysterious connection 
it has with the Freiheit.” 
y that connection,” said Seacorts, “ that I am now going 
connection between the moderate Liberals, or the 
we we like to call them, and the mad and essen- 
, that would bring about reform by 
3 
vel, smiling, “ as an answer tb that, 
So little have the Radical 
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‘party to do with the revolutionists that they are at this very moment. at 
daggers drawn everywhere. 1 say nothing of the prosecution of Herr 
Most by our.own Government; I will point to a far stronger case in ~ 
Germany, where, at a recent election for the Saron Diet, the 
two opposing candidates ware, not a Liberal and a Conservative, but 
a Radical and a Revolutionary.” , S E S 
> “That” said Seacorts, “does not in thé least. alter my case. 
Nobody knows better thsin I do that the’ Liberals are not revolutionists 
in intention; but all the same without knowing it they encourage 
revolutionaries in fact. ‘Let me correct myself. I will say, not revo- 
lutionaries, but the revolutionary spirit—the way of looking at things, 
the hopes, the temper, and the theories, that amongst the discontented 
. and ignorant must inevitably tend towards revolution, I maintain that 
the general philosophy of society which the Liberal party adopts, by 
‘which more ‘or less vaguely they are animated, and whose phrases they 
‘are always using, is that same false philosophy which has maddened and 
misled the Socialists. You are all of you infected with that ‘false 
theory of equality. Look at the language used by many excellen 
Liberals with ‘regard to the House, of Lards.” a S 

“Well,” said Mr. Lovel, “I am free toi confes that I-would abolis 
that House myself, were it in my power to do so. But it is.not becaus 
I envy the’ Péers, but because I think that in their corporate capaci 

_ experience has shown they are not a wieely-judging body.” 

“No doubt,” said Seacorts, “ that is your view of the matter; 4 

I can quite conceive that ‘there might be, though I do not believe 
are, rational and even Conservative grounds for reconstituting 
Second Chamber. For instance, the Second Chamber might be m 
elective; with a' very high property qualification for the members. 
would, I ‘suppose, not object to that on principle ?” 

“ Not in the least,’ said Mr. Lovel, “I object to the Lord 
because they are great men, but because, as a body, they are prej 
great men.” í 7 fev : i 

“No doubt,” replied Seacorts, “ as I said just now, that is youn 
of the matter. But how does that view of yours appear to you 
ignorant supporters? You object to a lord because he is stupid 
because he is great. Your disciples read your lesson quite differe 
and learn to object t? him because he is great, not because he is 
What comes out of your lips as the voice of criticism, reaches. thg 
as the voice of envy. And here—I come at last to my perg 
L have to tax your party with doing a thing uncog e 
done conkcioualy, I should really call wicked. ‘hg 
for support, and they gain their support thro 
they themselves condemn, and are reag 
don't mean to do this ; they don’t k 
they are doing it all the same. 

_ them, certain principles advocated 
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and an ill-instructed audience. Their success intoricates them. They 
canceive, themselves to have been speaking such evident truths that 
humgn nature at once responds to them; and they utter them again 
with even greater. vehemence. They little dream ,of the thing that is 
really happening. -They are conjuring with spells that. bear a double 
` sense—one to the wixard that speaks them, the other;to the spirits who 
obey them... What that last meaning is your party have not learnt yet. 
They do not yet know, the likeness of the spirits they have been invoking ; 
and if ever.these last should grow powerful enough to .reveal themselves, 
those that have raised them will be as terrified aa the Witch of Endor, 
or as the fisherman that unbottled the Effreet. My. charge against you 
Englieh Liberals is that, you are doing a dangerous thing. You are 
conjuring in a magical language of which you are.but partly masters. 
- Well, there’s my charge against you;. and I suppose it does amount, as 
you said it would, to something like a charge of folly.” 






















And so that is the way, is it, in which you think my party fools? 
Well, argument is long and time is short. I shall not have time to- 
night to defend our folly.; so let me ask you, before you go, how 708 
would recommend us to cure it.” 

“Tn the first place,” said Seacorta, “I should recommend you to 
ize-it. If once you understand thet the folly is a folly, you will 
pretty clearly the line to. be taken in retrieving. it. To me it 


ae ee Your peer ee pen 


onise with your. practical every-day, convictions. What I should . 


in. favour of equality as such,—equality, that mad and maddening 
„which can pever ọn this earth exist put for -a moment, and 
only for a moment . of ruin and, consternation. ,, Hquality is a 
. Word: if is connected with . popular doctrines ; but these 
are ` popular only because ‘the people do not; understand 
are in reality but so many ignes fatui, and in. the, furs , 
e people will be the first to, suffer. At present, these 
put vaguely ; but what. I am trying to convince 
.capable of scientific expression. There is a 
t a democracy. is omnipotent—that it can do, 
jal fabric. And for the time being no doubt 


“Yes,” said Mr. Lovel, laughing, “you have. fulfilled- my prophecy. 


ood 


` answer me one question. Much of what you aay as to the pseudo-science 


‘will be confused and confusing as long as that science o 
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it might change many things. But there is one thing that it cannot 
change; and that is human néture. It could as easily abolish the desire 
for food as the desire for, private property. Indeed, on the Continent, 
the Socialist party have already reduced their schemes to an absurdity ; 


‘as one of their primary proposals is the abolition of family affection. 


The home and the family are both to be destroyed. My dear Mr. 
Lovel, these proposals of course are but the ravings of criminal lunatics ; 
but my charge against you Liberals is, that even your good sense, as 
misunderstood by the ignorant, is practically tainted with something of 
the same lunacy ; even more than this, that you are popular with the 
ignorant masses in proportion as you seem to be tainted by i it.” . 

“ The cab is come for Mr. Seacorts,” said a servant at this juncture. 

“You see,” said Mr. Lovel, “ you are destined to have the last word. 
Have one more glasè of claret also; and, whilst you ‘are drinking it, 


























of the Socialists seems to me very true; and I have no doubt it has not 
yet been properly put to the world. At the same time I deny altogether 
its connection with the English Liberal party, What, however, I want 
to ask you is this. It seems to me that your desire for a true science 
has no other end than the damping men’s hopes in progress, 
making them see that their present miseries are irremediable. 
that so ?” 

“Very far from it,” said Seacorts. “A Conservative, according 
my view of him, may be as true a philanthropist, as ardent a fiend 


not in degree only, but in kind. He longs as much as. the m 
advanced Liberal to improve the condition of the labouring classes ; 
he knows that those men and parties do them’ the greatest of all 
who tell them to look for improvement in utterly wrong directio 
who, professing to take them out of the house of bondage, only 
them into a wilderness, and a wilderness beyond which there is n 
mised, land. . You believe in co-operation. So do I, to a certain 
Let our workmen, when they can, try to co-operate: let bodies of 
try to become corporate capitalists. In some cases it, may succeed 
other cases it will not, ' But, in all cases, what we should try to 

the people to aim at is¢o make the poor richer, not to make the 
poorer. The way to distribute riches is not to destroy them. 
said this afternoon at Mrs. Hervey’s, you won’t decorate every 
with Sèvres by pulverizing priceless vases. and giving 

pinch of the grey powder. But, as I have said already, 


and motiye on which all political economy and all 
ment rest is handled only by quacks and 


apeaking, de: dia mitay press 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA -OVER THE 
PRESIDENTS GRAVE. 























RESIDENT GARFIELD, before these words can appear in print, 
will have been laid in his grave with highest honours, amidst a 


that never before did so many human beings, so widely- 
dered, share together in a common feeling, or, short as the period 
it must still be reckoned, go on doing it for so long. In fact, in 
universal mourning for General Garfield’s death, the narrow limits 
e leisure for indulging public emotion were actually pushed back 
left enlarged. The very magnitude of the commiseration for 
ad President has, so to speak, nearly swallowed up the cause 
has ennobled his fate beyond all mere calculation of strict 
His patient bravery in struggling with an eighty days’ death- 
, inflicted in the most commonplace way by the pistol-shot of a 
y assassin, has, thanks to this outburst of international feeling, 
President Garfield as good a title to historic place and rank as if 
been a great ruler, a supremely victorious soldier, a mighty 
er. In one word, if the world could forget how the President’s 
arrived, or even let slip the memory of how“heroically he bore his 
, it would. have to remember how all men mourned him,’for 
in itself developed into an event of lasting interest. 
any explanation for this significant heightening of inter- 
tion ? n dese writer, who happens to be fresh from 
iga his mind still under the promptings of beholding the 
side of the water as well as this, seems to himself 
it. It is, he believes,.all well accounted Jor by 
there has been a wholly unobstructed play “of the 
ip between the two English-speaking peoples. 
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This has never before takey place, quite unhindered, in respect of - 
any occurrence of supreme importanoe in either country, owing to ' 
historic causes, which, happily, are failing to operate. President Lincoln’s 
too closely resembling death offered the instance nearest approaching it, ~ 
but there were great partial obstacles even then. Let us, however, 
trust that in future it will be the rule, and that we shall come to 
wonder that we were so much surprised at first feeling the full 
strength of the natural English-American sympathy. Foreigners, we 
. admit, may fairly insist that we should pause here to speak aside a 
moment with them, ‘The above explanation seems to leave all’ but -our- 
selves outside the account, and will sound to others as narrow, even, if 
it should nöt be ddid to smack of insular pride. But wo are forced to 
adhere to it. England it is that has given to every other quarter the 
_ cue for this outburst of universal emotion ; and America knows it. The 
sight of a prompt, fally-shared unity of feeling, which obliterated the 
‘dividing ocean and made the two great peoples of the same speech 
practically one community, of itself touched the hearts of other nations 
curiously looking on, for it was a spectacle rarer than the assassination 
of a ruler. It is, in fact, impossible for nationalities which are neithes 
American nor English to say or know how much they have beer kindle 
into. enthusiasm as spectators, how greatly their proper pity at 
Washington tragedy has’ been reinforced by witnéssing the joint grief 
the two chief mourners. . But- the sympathy of England 
in it, for her own part, no foreign echo; it ‘got no increase 
its pathos from ‘company, nor needed any; wholly self- prompted 
sorrow was all-sufficient, unthinking that bystanders shared it e 
England’s thought was full only of America; she only: gazed fi 
straight across the Atlantic, ‘while other countries must, ‘perforce, 
thinking :of America; remember us also, and look a little this v 
seo how:we were affected by the news. All this is in the nature 
case ; history: has so settled it, and foreigners must needs bear wit 
It would bè most ungràcious in Englishmen to seem wishful to 
aside one figure in the shadowy cortége of kingdoms and empires : 
the imagination could faintly picture accompanying the dead Pre: 
progress to the Capitol, and; later, as crowding for a moment abou 
grave; but all others must at least’ give England special place. “Sh 
_ & Fight to stand somewhat nearer than the rest. Indeed they woy 
think of refusing her this; the ties of relationship are at such 
always recognized. ' And, when this standiig room by the ass 
American President’s grave is ‘made for England, it is our 
hearted Queen: who is seen advancing there as’ our represg 
was by the truest instinct of response. that her tingly 
wreath-was made the chiefest garland of the honoured 
apology.. to: other countries, an English writer may g 
- the causes why England hdmelf felt so keenly. 
Apart, from the inscrutable feelings atising 
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the community which that carries of history, of speech, of intellect, and 
general predisposition, it seems, impossiblé,. we again affirm, to find any 
adequate explanation ‘of the unstinted, the overflowing, ‘aiid, in a sense, 
the even unreasoned sympathy, which our home public has shown for 
America in this calamity. ‘President Garfield’s energetic, self-made 
career was. one which all Englishmen must admire, and—taken along 
with his earliest official acta—it gave every likelihood that he would have 
proved himself s worthy successor of the best of those who had filled 
the high post before him. But, so far as the great world is used to 
teckon matters, promise is not the same thing as.performance. He 
had, indeed, earned, distinction inthe field; and had won some 
importance in Congress; still, even the sentimental yearning to ex- 
aggerate eulogy, bred by the sadness of his fate and the brave meekness 
with which he met it, can blind no one to the truth that the most 
notable event of his life was the assassination which ended it. It 
is for what he suffered, not for anything he did, that General Garfield 

































and other lands might have owed to him great things, but the actual 
achievement of doings of that class lay in the future. Scarcely a year ago 
President Garfield’s name was almost new to Europe ; in America itself, 
ospite his having victoriously led.the Northern troops at Chattanooga, 
p was, when the last Presidential contest opened, scarcely recognised 
y his fellow ountrymen amidst the better-known candidates. 
he- emotion which has - “accompanied his ` fall was, therefore, not a 


ained to hold itself ready: at any time to pay, if the need arose., It isa 
y unknown .man for-whom England had such Bien aes 60 soon 
he saw America mourning for him: - ,. 
or can it traly be said: that sais be satiepicte af T 
ind hung ppon either General Garfield’s life or death: his 
mpioning the cause of purity against official corruption was to his 
dit, and .it had importance for his own country., But to other 
mihunities it only signified indirectly whether New York. Custom- 
ouse Officials should continue to‘ put their hands into the public 
we. .; What, for instance, is, such‘an issue jas that to men outside 
` United States, when contrasted with the critical anti-slavery 
geele between North and South, which finally settled whether the 
pcies of our. fellows should or should not-claim property in 
Yet there is no denying..that the . martyred, President 
p with . ne blood sealed that dispute, was not honoured 
orief as marks his successors fate., -It is. to be 
jä’ dosth will help, eventually. to destroy 
; the Americana are not the people 
but it cannot be said, at: this 
even, that it may fot tem- 
consequently, there; were, no 


must now for ever be remembered. Had he been, spared, his country » 


~m 
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marvellous performances in General Garfieldď’s life to give reasons for 
the unprecedented regret so ° well accorded him, so, too, it has to be 
added that General Garfield’s death does not carry with it any decisive 
practical importance making the vastness of the honours quite intelli- 
gible, It is an instance in which emotion finds sufficient ‘reasons for 
itself in itself. . His assassination was a gratuitously awful crime, and, 
in a public sense, signified scarcely anything at all to any cause or 
question. But England could not have sympathized more keenly had 
_ he been the representative of some high principle. in the fate of which 
she herself was much concerned. '` So far from this, the plain truth 
- is that there is not the shadow of an issue in the lamentable affair 
which has the slightest bearing on her interests. For no one can 
suppose that it will really -affect our Irish Question. Whatever of 
fellow-feeling with America England has displayed, beyond what is due 
to being touched in the same degree as all the rest of the world ‘by 
witnessing a long-drawn scene of domestic woe, is not intelligible to 
herself even, save on the score of being spontaneous, uncontrolled, sheer 
sympathy with America’s own emotional agitation, for which’ America 
had private and more telling reasons. 

This is a fact of much significance to ourselves, and to the world 
at large, for it is an instinctive witnessing to the radical unity of th 
two peoples. Can there be any truer sign-of kinship than that of 
_ common, uncalculated sorrow when calamity befalls one side? Oth 
nations must henceforth lay their account with the circumstance 
. this magnetic relationship between the English-speaking 
nities on the opposite shores of the Atlantic. For it will, unless 
are wholly mistaken, go on increasing in the future. At least, 
question which we now wish to raise is this, Ought it not to do 
If President Garfield’s death, by means of the flashing forth of em 
which has so singularly accompanied it, can but lead the two coun 
better to see the desirability and the possibility of their practical 
ness, the wicked crime of his premature death will have been made 
subeerve a high and, one might almost say, a holy use. There co 
not be a nobler international memorial than this for a good, bra 
man, who ‘fell innocently at the most poble post of duty i in his o 
community. 

It is, of course, easyeto dash such a hope by cynically uttering 
stale commonplace about-sentiment having no place in national 
But the present is rather a moment for cynicism being 
of speaking loudly. The astonishing outburst of feeli 
witnessed shows that, after all, there is a possibili 
commonplace in the world. This had, i 
hundred times over, and especially i 
America. Again and again have, 
emotion®l mood towards us bein 
injured ourselves and her in 
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fortunately happens, sad as is the event giving the occasion for it, that 
the pulses of England and America beat pr&cisely at the same rate—the 
hearts of the countries are in unison; and is it a very wild notion that 
this unanimity may possibly favour a coincidence of intellectual view, if 
the mental appeal can’ be made luckily to hit the right lines of feeling ? 
Rather the present writer firmly believes that if America and England 
are ever to come into agreement as to their commercial policy—which 
after all is what decides all other relations between peoples—it will be 
brought about in great degree by mutual feeling breaking down 
those prejudices on the American side which have shown themselves 
steel-proof against the exactest reasoning. Let it be remembered that 
Englishmen persistently aver that the American maxims on these 
matters are demonstrable errora. Well, is it supposed that any hope we 
have of they themselves perceiving and admitting this lies in expecting the 
American intellect by-and-by to become a little smarter? It has been 
proved to us, in quite a variety of ways long since, that Yankee wits 
are not really suffering from any dulness. If we are intellectually 
ight on these points of political economy and the Americans intel- 
pctually wrong as to them, it can only be that they are blinded 
y prejudices. No syllogism a little more neatly constructed will 
t through those wilfully retained sophistries; such scales would 
ht be knocked off the eyes by literal contact with new statistics. But, 
ourselves, we are not wholly without faith that they may in 
end fall in another manner. 
a single sentence we can explain the grounds of this hope. 
t America lacks is not politico-economic information, but a bolder 
we venture to say, a worthier commercial ideal. It is her 
nation, not her intellect, that needs stirring. Believing this, 
ng in the world is further from our intention than occupying 
here with Free Trade arguments. It is a heightening of courage 
America wants, prompting her to realize her own true place 
se in the world ; and if that only could visit her, much more 
Free Trade versus Protection would be decided by it. If, 
ever, such a world-wide emotional phenomenon as that she has just 
pheld arise in her own honour is not a rousing stimulus to this 
gher-pitched thinking, there is indeed but little hope of it soon coming. 
svent has shown that so commanding is America’s position, so 
e the pressure of her own greatness on other nations, that a 
c sorrow happening to her unwittingly agitates the heart 
ple world ; yet all the while she is trembling behind her half- 
` waving off commerce, deprecating international exchanges, 
anufacturing akill of other peoples, less favourably 
sẹ may not overwhelm her with speedy ruin by 
nets. To only one cargo is she willing to give 
p xkose strength and skill, acqufred in 
hy of to her own profit. Her custom- 
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houses bristle with tariffs ‘against ships, bearing any. other load. Can 
thoughtful. Americans dispute the truthfulness of this picture, or are 
they satisfied when looking on it? Onur hope is that they may. come to 
feel anything but proud of it, and. that the. sympathetic bearing towards 
_ them of other’ countries, which we are here commemorating in connection 
with President Garfleld’s:death, may tend to bring about a change. À 
The. easy. reply may- be expected fram some interested; party in 
the ‘States, “Oh, we know what all..this means, You are seizing 
the .occasion to push the English nostrum of Free Trade.” > It really 
is not so. The impression, deepened on the mind of the ‚present 
writer on. every fresh occasion of, his standing on that great con- 
tinent, is yet so vivid from the ‘recent visit named before, , that 
he can ;honestly affirm that in everything said. above he. was think- 
ing more of America than of England. What it is. here sought to 
urge is a larger, view than that which would be bounded within a 
consideration of the disadvantages Great Britain undoubtedly suffers 
from the present fiscal policy of America, although a reasonable patriot- 
ism would fairly warrant that narrower argument. But the key-note 
meant to be sounded in this paper utterly forbids the “making of any 
ad misericordiam appeal The only way in, “which we could her 
reason from merely English grounds would be to try and convict th 
States of, shabbiness,—if such a word may be. allowed—in respect of o 
grievances. Nor do we think it would be difficult to do that, if oy 
our Transatlantic brethren were in the right emotional mood for lis 
‘ing, We claim for our own country that she, a small island in 
corners.of the seas, has really adopted the cosmopolitan ideal, of univg 
intercourse and free exchange, the propagation. of which fitly s 
devolve as a first: duty upon the gigantic mistress. of the New 
It is this old community, the smallness of which serves our big relati 
matter for joke, which had the hardihood. more than: a generation 
to adopt a system of commercial doctrine which alone fits in with mm 
the best of the wide world for the .common~good of all in it, th 
` to carry the maxims‘out it had. to. match its industrial skill aga 
every comer. Only by practice of these. English , principles can 4 
earth. be peopled, differing races be made known’ to one another, | 
products of all climes be enjoyed, and a guarantee of universal, peas 
among mankind be finally, if slowly won. This is the world-bettg 
task at which England has laboured for more than three decad 
is T and America lets her labour, she herself really 






































` it is for, that quarter of the world which.i is p ai 
dominate the others, to thus wrap itself np in ẹ ti 
warning off all bringers.of goods which huma 
wherey lest the fingers of the millions i 
sbould not equal them. . Is it quite wort 
fear of little England’s industrial campet 
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only wheat by millions of bushels, pork by the ship-load, and other 
things in corresponding quantities, down even to machine-mede horse- 
shoe nails reckoned by hundreds of tons; the latter, perhaps, as a 
charm on her own part against her fright becoming a panic. This 
shall be considered “’cuteness,’ if our big and timorous cousins 80 
wish, and we will be sympathetic with them over it, for are we not in 
the present article avowedly relying on the logic of emotion? But, 
from our side, the sympathy could not be regarded as very hopeful, 
unless a little embarrassment went along with it in their case. 

If we were reasoning the matter seriously, however, on any formal 
principles, there is one further consideration which could not be omitted. 
It is not the worst part of the case that England is left solitary by 
America to fight single-handed for that modern ideal of the world, which 
alone, as we believe, fits in with the use of steam and electricity, and 
every other scientific aid to the general intercommunication of man- 
kind, But, in addition, our small community, whenever trying its 
hardest in pushing on this mission of leading the common progress, 
increasingly finds itself hindered by America in ways she does not 
intend. It is she who is for ever being flaunted in our face as a 
decisive instance in favour of isolation and exclusiveness. France, in the 
sent rather petty hagglings she insists on over a new Commercial 
eaty; quotes American protectionist prosperity to us with an air of 
ntroversial triumph. So again, in Germany, Prince Bismarck, when 
ing Protection in furtherance of social doctrines which Americans 
more than Englishmen think progressive or pointing to real liberty, 
asos the Atlantic for his great monopoly example. It is the same 
prever England turns,—in the case of her own Colonies even,—ahe 
s America, and always America, obstructively in her path of argument. 
assumed that everything is finally settled when American pros- 
y is quoted to us; and the present writer can state from his own 
frience that the one infallible resource of the controversialist on the 
pr side of the Atlantic is to unfold the brightly coloured panorama 
America’s well-being. “ See how everything is flourishing! What 
hore would you have?” So hesays, just asthe Frenchman twelve years 
kgo proudly said, “Look how France is flourishing under the Empire; why 
hould we seek for any change?” But change came, and France, instead 
inking in the crash of the effete régime, rose ip the simple majesty of 
vn. industry, and showed that she was prosperous, not because of the 
but in spite of it. No such violent test can come in the case 
a but we are equally persuaded that there is no more real 
etwween her prosperity and Protection than there was betyeen 
and the Empire. America owes her greatness to far 
ber prohibitory tariffs. Indeed, when one thinks . 
hich have come to America as sheer gifts from 
cin soil, her whtrodden forests, her iner- 
mctes favouring every fruit and crop, 
these, it is scarcely possible for 
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him to hear with patience all these advantages ignored, and prosperity 
attributed to the mere barrjng out of the skilled handiwork of other 
nations. In the unfairest way—in a way which Exiglishmen need not heei- _ 
tate to admit is often most keenly irritating—the large part of America’s . 
well-being which is owing to the unique causes named, is jumbled 

up confusingly with other causes—all being set down as proof clear and 
positive against English views. Some silly people among ourselves even, 
though luckily they are too few to need much dwelling ‘on, have had , 
their intellects obfuscated in the same way. Surveying the whole’ scene, 

it may, in fect, be soberly and sadly said that the politico-economical 
doctrines of nniversal inter-relation and co-operation among mankind, 
which our chief thinkers have made it the great task of England to 
spread, would at this hour be further advanced throughout: the | ond 
if America were blotted out. 

This charge of hindering the world’s progress will not be a to 
American ears, but is it not the plainest, most easily demonstrable 
truth? The American gospel of industrial isolation, what bearing has 
it, or can it have, possibly upon the world at large and general progress ? 
Such a gospel is for America only. According to her own doctrine, take 
strictly, the world beyond her own limits should be non-existent; and 
in that case, doleful for her to think of, there would be no outsid 
` markets to which she could ship her superfluous products. We nee 
not labour the point further. Taking the case at its lowest and na 
rowest, it is an actual fact that, as things stand, American prospe 
has furnished a sophism which perplaxeg and darkens the whole F 
Trade reasoning which England is irrevocably pledged to put fory 
as her own; and: it is, also, a further fact that in her comma 
arrangements with the nations.of Europe, England inevitably finds 
treaties with them made the harder and the worse from their being 
to quote America against us. Only let it be imagined that our gig 
relative had had, as we from our point of view are forced to call i 
courage to adopt Free Trade, how different'the case would stand at 
day? No shred of rhetoric even, not to speak of reason, would h 
remained for use by statesmen who are afraid of progress, or by i 
petent manufacturers and traders who shake in their shoes at 
thought of open competition: What we earlier spoke of as the mode 
ideal for a world in which mechanical science is to play her part, ; 
by this time have decisively overcome the old, pre-scientific idea 
rulers everywhere would have found themselves perforce com mj 
the mere activity and example of the two great English-speaki 
to. the freest intercommunication and widest exchange of py 

Is it never to be looked for that this picture will firg 
tion of America, and nobly touch her with an g 
her destinies? Why, if it does not happen, thg 
can only be haltingly reached, poled bees be 


set out in these TOMER: ith being 
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accord just now so signally shown between the two peoples continues 
and increases, the needed intellectual rectification is sure to come. 
Sheer sympathy must in the end cure fil, and put everything right 
between America and us. A practical, actual, living confederation of 
all the communities using our speech is the ardent dream of every 
public and private man in whose veins flows one drop of the true mother 
blood, and it is fated to be realized, for there are indications of ita being 
intended in the very frame of things. But such a union evidently is 
too big a thing to be manufactured; it must grow. The only way in 
which it can really be helped forward is by our multiplying inter- 
communication between the countries, and increasing their points 
of contact. Do this, and all else will in time follow. Writing in 
English pages it is on Englishmen that we ought specially to urge 
this; for not a few of them need emotionally rectifying towards 
America no leas than Americans towards England. It is not wholly to 
the other side of the Atlantic that we are looking for advantage from 
the recent outburst of feeling. The generous response of the American 
heart ought to tell here. Our own experience prompts us to say to 
every Englishman who can find or make the opportunity,—Visit the 
United States. Reciprocated intercourse is the only practical sugges- 
tion which the case in its present stage admits of, and the only one it 
poeds. For what obstacle is there now left to unity of feeling between 
he two peoples? Canada once was a possible source of trouble, 
Ht we are convinced that she has now finally ceased to be. so. 
Ə ourselves spoke on the spot with scores of Canadians and 
ericans, and we feel sure that the “Canadian Question,” as it used 
styled, has no longer a spark of danger in it. _ True, it is not 
pd, but the mode df its settlement is. Everything that we heard 
saw confirms the reasonings which have been put forward in these 
es by Mr. Goldwin Smith and other writers, to the effect that 
present kind of connection between Canada and this country is 
cial, and must somewhere and some time be expected to fail in 
ng the Dominion from swinging by natural tendency more or 
nto another adjustment of economico-political relation. No artful- 
tariffs can in the end fight successfully against geography, 
\and-the social magnetism of an astonishingly prosperous 
5 Sar living on the other side of a paper line, that, but for the 
dm-houses built near it, has only geometrieal breadth. But all 
s it is now absolutely assured will be left by America to settle itself 
when and how the mere gravitation of circumstances may determine. 
he meantime, what need is there for anybody to trouble in the 
pttar ?—indeed, who is doing so? America certainly‘is not; Carada 
self is not; and, if only the English-speaking communities were at 
morally and sympathetically, then we venture to ask, without any 
ur patriotism being questioned, would it be a sufficient reason 
hmen should plunge themselves into grief that there’ was no 
haaay? For that would be the only real change 
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in the situation, if America ever adopts English political economy, as 
every true political economist on our side the water is bound to believe 
she in the end will do, unless emotional moods never rightly rectify 
themselves. At any rate, it is a case in which we could not help ourselves | 
if we wished the hardest and tried the most; and the only way of making | 
the best of the event, if it comes, is the cultivation of the accord of feeling 
between England and America which this article seeks to promote. Among 
all who speak our tongue geographical demarcations ought to subserve only 
the uses of historical picturesqueness. It should be for us together to 
supersede the ancient systems under which goods must halt on barri- 
cading frontiers, bales and packages certifying their nationality, and 
paying tax, before their contents can be worn or eaten. England has 
now long been trying to, abolish this suspicion and distrust of nations ; 
and, as we have said, America only hinders her in it. 

It is not in the least within our intention to do anything like preach 
to Americans, but we cannot but think that there must be many 
reflective minds among them now asking themselves how it is that 
party feeling there can show the exacerbation which could alone make 
this recent assassination possible, even with so reckless and miserable a 
criminal as Guiteau? Here in England the fanaticism of politica 
partisanship is daily cooling; in America, which should be of all lands 
the one where. politica should least embitter private citixens, the fire og 
party visibly grows hotter. Is there no explanation of this puzzle 
There is, indeed; and it may be given in a single phrase—the s 
system / It ought, for the bulk of Americans, to be no small reco 
mendation of an economic change, that it would thin her ranks 
place-seekers, and diminish the possibility of misappropriation of 
public money. 

But we have no warrant to be hortatory, and we pursue that lin 
appeal no further. Turning to speak one last word on the sad event wH 
has prompted this paper,it is not the miserable crime of the wretd 
assassin which will ensure General Garfieldthe continuanceof hisstrang 
won fame; fortunately for himself and for mankind, a great em 
electrically spreading across the sea, and uniting America and Engla 
an instant flash, has taken up that poor event into its light, hiding 
pettiness of it, and making the sufferer remembered, not for ats 
of his ending, but for the grief with which he was mourned.’ 7 
would prove a still worthier honour done to President Garfield’ x A 
if his death should, by softening the hearts of all the English-apes eaky 
peoples, favour, their welding hereafter into one, and thus hap 
determine the fate of mankind the earlier towards peace and progr 
Le? thoughtful men on both sides of the Atlantic indulge the hoy 
since that may help to realize it. 
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FTER the union of America and England at the grave of Garfield, 

when the two nations, to use the fine words of Mr. Dudley Field,* 
had been together walking with the choicest of American chiefs through 
he valley of the shadow of death, the Centenary of Yorktown came 
with a bad grace. It was a spectre of the ancient night of enmity 
ertaken by the sunlight of a complete reconciliation. The Centenaries 
bexington, Bunker's Hill, Saratoga, and all the rest of the military 
es, in addition to the political Centenary of the Declaration of Inde- 
ence, had been celebrated beforé Garfield’s death; and even on 
p occasions the feeling, so far as it was warlike, had an air of 
rious resuscitation. The Centenary of Independence was divested 
RY possible significance, as a display of obsolete hostility, by the 
pl participation of Great Britain. It became a birthday festival of 
American Republic, to which her English kinsmen had been bidden. 
we saw more plainly than ever that the war of the American 
tion had not been really a conflict between the two nations, but 
wm two parties, each of which had its adherents in the mother 
well as in the colonies, and that the net result had been, 
p of the United States over England, but of constitutional 
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of, the Dutch, the Reformation predominated: with it went victory +’ 
Protestant Holland achieved hér freedom, while Flanders, which had 
remained Catholic, though it took part with Holland in the political 
insurrection, fell back under the yoke of Spain. The political struggle 
was against foreign domination, which, however, would not have been 
resisted, had.it not been for the religious tyranny. The domestic insti- 
tutions of Holland remained, after the Revolution, in all essential respects, 
what they had been made before it by the free spirit of a strong Teutonic 
race, and the demogratic energy of great commercial cities. In the 
English movement, again, though the Reformation and the Revolution | 
went hand in hand, and the Renaissance was identified with both of them, 
in the persons of Milton and other intellectual - leaders, the religious 
element was the strongest. It was so, at least, in the earlier stage of 
the movement, which was incomparably the most important, though the 
title, Revolution, has bean appropriated to the compromise, more glorious 
in name than in reality, of 1688. It won Marston and Naseby : it pro- 
duced Cromwell, who unquestionably took arms, not in the cause of 
republicanism, for in fact he was hardly a republican, but in that of 
evangelical religion. After Cromwell's death, the religious cause having 
been wrecked for the time by its errors, the political element got the 
_ upper hand, Puritanism being thenceforth represented only by political 
Nonconformity ; and the final outcome of the struggle was the establish 
ment of parliamentary government.’ In this case the ‘political tyranny 
against which the nation rose, was domestic, and the result was a 
and critical change of domestic institutions, supreme power being d 
nitely transferred from the Crown to Parliament. 

In Old England the religious cause was wrecked, and the h 
ita illustrious chiefs were set to rot on Temple Bar. In New Eng 
it found, not only an asylum, but a sphere for the foundation of 
polity, both civil and religious, far better than the country encumb 
with the ruins of feudalism, and filled in its less civilized parts 

























made by aristocracy, in the person of some Puritan noblem 
transfer itself to the New World, on condition of being duly 
ledged and installed in its proper privileges, was not less 
declined by the Puritañs of Maseac setty; and the Angl 
the chief support of the monarch ich its o 
up, was excluded with a x hi 
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upon in the name of religious liberty to open his house to a 
cobra. What no genius, not even that of an assembly of Cromwells, 
could have done in the England, mnch less in the Great Britain and 
Ireland, of those days, was done on the virgin. soil of the New World. 
The critical transition from feudalism to modern society was thus 
triumphantly effected, the principal relic retained of the grave-clothes 
of ‘the past being a religious intolerance, very far less intense than the 
intolerance of Torquemada or even of Laud, surely destined, in the end, 
to melt away before the public education instituted by Puritanism itsclf, 
and in the beginning perhaps hardly separable from the heroic enthu- 
giam which had drawn the sword against the Stuarts and, preferring 
the direst exile to apostacy, had firmly planted the Puritan Common- 
wealth in the niggard soil and wintry climate of New England. 
Historical precisians are always reminding us that the original foundors 
of the Colony were not Puritans proper, but Congregationalists. The 
statement is trae, but the fact is unimportant, since the organizing 
forces which impressed their character on the general result were 
clearly identical with those which gave birth to the Commonwealth of 
England. To the British Revolution of 1688, though canonized by 
Constitutionaliam and idolized by Burke, no importance attaches 
mparable to that which attaches to the success of the Puritan colony. 
o American Republic does great injustice to her own antiquity, she 
cks her annals of a century and a half full of most fruitful and 
morable effort, she gratuitously stamps herself an upstart, when she 
her lifé from the Declaration of Independence instead of dating it 
the arrival of the Mayflower. The Revolution was the vindication, 
the commencement of national existence. Washington was the 
erver of the Commonwealth, but Cromwell, as the chief of Puritan 
en, might with more reason be regarded as its founder. The 
tue of the Protector, which cannot be received at Westminster, wherc 
would break the constitutional harmony, and dwarf the kings, might 
à ax appropriate site at Washington. Placed there, with Miltons 
for an inscription, it would symbolize in a noble form the birth of 
ə social principles which are now those of the New World. 

In. being a struggle against an external yoke, and in leaving the 
groundwork of domestic institutions unchanged, the American Revolution 
resembled the Dutch. It differed from the Dutch and resembled that 
of 1688 in England in bemg almost exclusively political, though the 
State Church of England was no doubt preparing to extend itself, in 
connection with the encroachments of the Crown, at the expense, ôf 
Colonial freedom, while, on the other hand, there was m the colonial 
ranks a powerfal body of Presbyterians from Ireland, which had been 
driven into exile by Episcopal tyranny, and fought against the ‘bishops 
as well as against the king. In the case of, America the yokeeto be 
broken was that of the ‘Mother Country or rather of ita king, whereas in 
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the caso of the Dutch it was: thet of an alien despot, a consequence of 
which was tbat the cause of George had a larger party of adherents 
in. America than that of Philip had in the Low Countries. 

It now and then transpires that one of our Colonial Governors 
has a faith so'firm in the perfect excellence of the system which. he 
administers, as to believe that, but for untoward accidents, he or one 
_of his official brethren might now be ruling with beneficent away the 
fitty millions of the United States, receiving the incense of their loyal 
‘ addresses, and preserving them from the evils of unbridled democracy. 
But, beyond the circle of that very special class, hardly a man would 
now be found to doubt that the separation was inevitable. Fev, per- 
_ haps, are aware that it had been practically ratified by Cromwell, who 


` left the Colonies entirely to themselves, treating them simply as kindred > 


communities most dear to the heart of England, while he firmly welded 
together, by a legislative union, the three commonwealths of the 
British Islands. His policy was reversed in both its aspects by the 
Restoration, which desired at once to put its prior despotiems in 
Scotland and Ireland out of the controlling jurisdiction even of a ` 
Cavalier Parliament and to stretch the arm of reaction to the Puritan 
and. Republican settlement in New England. Curiously enough, the 
Restoration policy, though not historically identified either with the 
etrength or glory of England, is virtually embraced by the high- flying 
imperialists of the present day, who, in their scheme of Im 
Federation, propose, while they withdraw self-government from 
Colonies, to dissolve the union with Scotland and Ireland in order 
reduce the Empire to its Federal elements. With the Restoration, 
its attempts to extend Stuart Monarchy and Anglican -Episcopacy to, 
. other side of the Atlantic, commenced a series of intermittent and fl 

















close. In the name of liberty, the House of Hanover had taken 
throne of the House of Stuart: but once firmly seated, and rid of 
. last Pretender, it bethought itself that its trade was kingship, , 
. furtively renewed, by the hand of George IIL, the Stuart attempt to 
establish personal government. The first Stuart had apparently quelled 
resistance in England, gnd was on the high road to the fulfilment of 
his designs, when he encountered a fatal resistance, stirred up by age 
precipitate violence, in Scotland.. A service like.that rend 
English liberty by Scotch independence, in the time of Charles I., 
rendered to it by the American Colonies, in the time of George: IH. 
Evidently, the Whigs felt that the Colonists had come to their rescue, and 
they received the tidings of Saratoga and Yorktown, with feelings akin . 
to those’ with which Pym and -Hampden had received the tidings of ` 
, Charles’e discomfitures in his campaigns against the Scotch, With a ` 
Parliament so corrupt, so separated from the nation, ‘résting on so 
narrow and weak a basis as that of England in those days, who can say 
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how far George III. might have gone had he not been confronted by 
the framers of the Declaration of Indêpendence. 

Tt has been said that if Chatham had lived and ruled he might have 
made peace and preserved the connection. Undoubtedly his name was 
great, and his hold upon the hearts of the Colonists most powerful. 
But what was Chatham’s remedy ? Renunciation of the taxing power, 
on a ground of distinction really fantastic, while the commercial tyranny 
was to be retained in its fall force. To the retention of the commercial 
tyranny he committed himself in the most decided terms. Though the 
Colonies were to be allowed to tax themselves, they were not to be 
allowed to manufacture a nail for a horseshoe without the permission 
of the Imperial country. But the commercial tyranny was the ' 
cause: the taxation was only the occasion of the quarrel. A trifling 
stamp-duty or duty on tea would not have called to arms a community 
of traders living in comfort and disposed to peace. Of the leaders of 
the movement in Boston, many were connected with the contraband 
trade, A repeal of the Stamp Act and that imposing the tax on tea, 
however unconditional, however graced with the manner of Chatham, 
would only have left the way open to a deeper and more hopeless dis- 
agreement. To the restrictions on colonial trade and manufactures 
England clung with deplorable tenacity, and when we arraign monarchical 
reaction for having brought about the rupture, we must remember that 
the blame ought to be shared by mercantile greed and its colonial 
system. Burke tells us that the Tory squires and rectors ardently 
pported the war. It was their nature to do so; but so also did some 
ho, though neither squires nor rectors, and perhaps Liberals in certain 
pects, wished to keep the colonies in commercial subordination. By 
same policy of narrow commercial selfishness, maintained with the 
e blind injustice, the connection with Ireland as well as that with 
e American Colonies was placed in jeopardy, indeed was virtually lost 
a season. Behind the fiscal and the commercial question, however, 
the still deeper question of self-government, which was perpetually 
g raised by the attempts of royal governors to make themselves and 
eir administration independent of the Colonial Assemblies, and de- 
ndent only on the Crown. One of these disputes could hardly have 
ed in time, and within no long time, to come to a fatal head. It is 














even after the commencement of the quarrel. But anyone who has 
lived in a colony knows the influence of conventional opinion. It was 
hardly possible that the thoughts of those who were writhing umder the 
oppression of the commercial system should not sometimes have been 
led onward to the political system by which it was sustained. Paine’s 
pamphlet calling on the American people to declare for independence 
was ably written as well as happily timed ; yet it would schrceely have 
produced such a harvest of sudden converts if the soil had not been 
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prepared for the seed. Pamphlets not less able have often fallen dead 
for want of a similar predisposition. - Among the forces which 
impelled towards a rupture is to be numbered a certain amount of 
revolutionary sentiment imbibed from French writers by speculative 
minds—certainly by that of Jefferson, perhaps by that of Franklin. : 
This element gained force in the struggle from the general excitement of 
revolutionary feeling as well as from the French alliance and the pre- 
sence of Lafayette. Growing into a practical love of France, even of 
the Franoe of Robespierre, even of the France of the Directory, even of 
- the France of Bonaparte, it impelled the United States into the war of 
1812. ‘When the struggle had begun there was added to the elements 
of rebellion the fierce and intractable pride of the Southern slave-owner, 
whose impatience of control, as Burke acutely discerned, was closely i 
related to his love of mastery over his slave, and who was destined one 
day to show his temperament in a different cause. 
. The American Revolution was the sequel of the English, as the 
Georgian tyranny was a faint renewal of that of the Stuarts. - But the 
grandeur of the second act of the drama could not be equal to that of: - 
the first. In the first, the issue was much broader; the struggle was 
between the Reformation combined with the Revolution-on one side, and. 
all the powers of Reaction on the other. In the second, the cause was 
almost exclusively political: the ostensible cause was less than political, 
it was fiscal; and not only material, but somewhat technical ini 
-character ; in itself it would have been rather a poor issue on which 
--wreck an Empire: An issue of first-rate magnitude lay beneath, but į} 
was not plainly seen. Of the first act the scene was Europe—that i 
-tho civilized world—whose destinies hung on the event, for, had Engli 
Protestantism fallen, Dutch’and German Protestantism would, 
chaye survived. Puritan enthusiasm, Renaissance culture and s 
tion, a political grandeur derived partly from Greece and Rome, prac 
energy and enterprise freshly inherited from the heroes of the Eh 
‘ethan era, combined in the case of the leaders of the sevent 
century to produce a group of figures altogether unrivalled in his 
In the case of the American revolutionists these conditions were wanti 
they were wanting both among the traders of the North and the plan 
of the South, though the husbandmen of .New England were 
material out of which the Ironsides had been made. In the work 
Mr. H. Cabot Lodge, on the “ English Colonies in America,” we hay 
avery vivid and interesting picture of Colonial Society before the 
, Revolution. There was evidently much solid worth, much in ce, 
< muc} civic virtue, much commercial enterprise and energy, but: the 
element’ on the whole was not one out of which heroic forms could be 
expected to arise. Puritanism had subsided into something rather tame 
and mercantile. Eating, drinking, and dress occupied fully their due 
` space in Bfe. Dependency had not failed to produce its usual effect on 
publio and SOA character. There was a tendency in some quarters to 
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mean social pride and to social distinctions of an artificial kind. 
Already we discern the prototypes of those most respectable citizens of 
Boston, who wanted to hang Lloyd Garrison for preaching against 
slavery. All this told, when the stress of real war came, in decline 
of enthusiasm, want of loyalty to the common cause, unwillingness to 
bear the common burdens, backalidings which at last brought the 
cause to the brink of ruin. The greatest man was ea Southerner, 

‘not one whose principles had in any degree been formed by 
slave-owning, but an Engliah gentleman from a Southern State, and a 
military man with a character not cast in the Bostonian mould. 
To Washington nobody who does not regard violence and unscrupu- 
lousness as essential to heroism will ever deny the name of a hero. It 
is true he was a hero rather of duty than of aplendid achievement, but on 
that very account his example is more valuable than that of any meteor 
of history. His military exploits are his least title to respect, in fact 
exaggeration of them by patriotic historians has done some injury to 

his deserved fame. In action he was great, but in bearing and forbearing 

greater. His history and correspondence must be read with care if we 
would know through what trials, what perplexities, what disappointments, 
what provocations, what caballings, what misconstructions, what ill-treat- 
ment of himself and his army, what fractious opposition, what mutinies, 
what hours of utter gloom, he went, with unquailing courage, with un- 
wavering loyalty, with calmness outwardly undisturbed. As an ever- 
burning light of hope amidst the darkness of adversity, he resembles 
romvell, unlike as the two men are in other respects. The general 
resemblance is greater to William of Orange and to the Duke of Wel- 
lington; to William, who, through his whole career, was the patient and 
indomitable leader of an ill-cemented and fractious coalition, while he 
was unsustained by the splendour of victory in the field; to the Duke,, 
ho, as the commander of: the army in the Peninsula, crossed by the 
rverse folly of the Spaniards, and not well supported at home, was 
lled upon, like the great American, to display in the highest degree the 
powers of endurance and self-control. In style, Washington’s despatches 
omewhat resemble those of the Duke; and they are pervaded by 
the same unbroken calmness, though we know what feelings that calm- 
ness must often have veiled. Not for a moment does he lose his dignity, 
however strong the provocation may be. Henot only saved his country - 
in the war; he saved her from becoming, as Jefferson and the fanatical 
Fronch party would have made her, a vassal of the French Republic, and 
being dragged after it in its career of robbery and crime. Nothing hut his 
towering popularity could have quelled the storm of passions ahd kept 
the Republic in the path of reason. In the building of the constitution, 
if his skill as a political architect was not greatly felt, tha impressive 
modcration of his character was, and the weight of his influence was cast 
on the right side, His disinterestedness was absolute} it eXtended not 
only to place or pelf, but to selfish objects of every kind. To no 
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‘the South. Benjamin Franklin all allow to have been gifted, wis 
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citizen did his country owe a debt of more unmixed gratitude. 
Nor is the figure of Alexandèr Hamilton unworthy to be placed by 
the side of those of the great members of the Long Parliament. There is 
great elevation and dignity in the character as well as breadth of states- - - 
manship and richness of political culture in the mind. - It was hardly 
possible that Hamilton should be free from illusions about the British 
Constitution by which Blackstone and Burke, as well as Montesquieu, 
were led astray. Great was the loss to the infant Republic when he 
fell by the hand of a rogue whose infamy has not failed, like that of the 
vilest Jacobins, to afford an exercise for the love of paradoxical rehabili- - 


` tation. About Jefferson, opinion may well be divided. No doubt he 


grasped more firmly and presented more fully than his rivals the 
democratic idea. Few wil contend that he was absolutely disinterested, 
truthful, or straightforward ; between him and Washington there was 
evidently a want of accordance in character as well as in opinion. His 
passionate love of liberty, in contrast with his practices as'a slaveowner, > 
reminds us of the sentimental professions of Rousseau; and in one 
passage at least of his writings we trace an unpleasant affinity to the 
bloodthirsty philanthropy of Robespierre. His spirit made the war of 
1812, and it is nearly identical, if we mistake not, with that which 
wrecked for half a century the cause of liberty in Europe. We meet 
his anti-national tendencies and his violence again in the Secession o 




















benevolent, a memorable and even a wonderful man; but his “ P 
Richard” philosophy does not appeal to the imagination, and in his 
tical character there is a touch of demure wiliness inherited from 
worst part of the Puritan, who, though grand, had the defects of h 
opinions and his time. Beneath the veil, which, from want of reports 


concealment; of thatthe administration of the war,the conduct of 
and the complaints of Washington afford too abundant proof. All revo 
tions stir the meanest as well as the grandest and most terrible passions 
humanity; it is a reason for avoiding them, if by patience and com 
mise they can be avoided. . When they take the form of a civil w 
the best men are drawn away to the camp. Westminster was inferi 
to the New Model Army, though probably not so inferior as was Phila 
delphia to Valley. Forge. One dire legacy of some revolutions the 
Republic escaped. The struggle in her case having beer for emancipa- 
tion from external dominion, not for the attainment ofa social ideal, she 
‘escaped the consequences of disillusionment. She was not afflicted with 
the political infidelity and cynicism which are bred by the explosion of. 
chimeras, the wreck of. extravagant hopes, the collapse of overstrained 
aspirations, the demoralizing transfer of allegiance from one to another 
of a succession of ephemeral governments. She had no Barras, Talley- 
rand, or Fouche, nor eyen such men ag some of those English ex-repub- 


‘licané who took the pay of the Restoration. 
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If the American revolutionists were not the equals of the Round- 

heads, still less were the American loyalists the equals of the Cavaliers. 
Lord Cornwallis, whose judgment as a royal commander, and at the same 
time a man of the utmost good sense, is decisive, compares the conduct 
of the loyalists to that of the yeomanry in Ireland, whom he describes as 
taking the lead in rapine and murder. At the outset the king had many 
respectable friends; perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
revolution had many respectable opponents ; but the folly of the Ministry 
and of the royal commanders soon drove almost all of them to the other 
side. The party ultimately consisted of the officials and those who 
were socially under official influence, a few Tory gentlemen, traders 
specially interested in the commercial system, and a number of the 
lowest and wildest people, who indulged their love of plunder aud 
outrage in the name of loyalty. - The Quakers of Pennsylvania passively 
adhered as a body to the king, less from political principle than from 
love of peace and regard for the interest of trade. Almost unmixed 
mischief was done by the loyalists to the royal cause, which could have 
been saved only by a combination of military superiority with a strict 
maintenance of the proper attitude of the Government as the guardian 
of order and the protector of all who had remained in its allegiance, or 
whose submission had been received. Outrages no doubt were com- 
itted on both sides. Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain Boys were 
rdly behind any Tories ; but the outrages committed on the royal side 
by far the most numerous and the worst. 
Independence was an event worthy to be celebrated to any extent 
ort of confounding it with the birthday of the nation. But it has 
Ways appeared to us that there was something rather hollow, not to 
y bombastic, in the celebrations of the revolutionary battles. The 
me conviction seems to have dawned on the minds of the Americans 
emselves.. The New York Sun, a journal of the highest literary 
inence, has some frank and manly words about the surrender of 
wallis :— 





















‘The approaching centenary of Lord Cornwallis’s surrender has naturall 

called forth a good deal of occasional literature, purporting to describe the incl- 
dents of the important campaign which ended at Yorktown. The reader of these 
books and pamphlets 1s particularly struck by the absence of that tone of exultant 
and extravagant panegyric which before the wer of the rebellion used to mark 
the allusions in school histories and Fourth of July orations to the part taken 
by the colonists in the revolutionary struggle. ‘I'he colossal proportions and 
sanguinary character of our contest with the seceding States has given us new 
standards of comparison, and tought us what really constitutes strategical 
capacity and military renown. It is probably no longer posmble even for a*boys’ 

debating club in what Dr. Holmes would call ‘a fresh-water college’ to gravely 
discuss the question whether Washington or Napoleon was the greater general. 

We have learned that good generals are able, when armies are nearly matched, 

to win battles instead of loging them, and that only they can be classed in the 
small group ofsgreat commanders who beat their opponents, not with a superior, 
but with an inferior force. We have learned that vapouring and posturing and 
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shutting our oyes to facts cannot hinder the application of these fundamental 
testa, and that, tried by them, very few of the military reputations made in our 
“War of Independence proved to be of sterling value, It is doubtful, indeed, 
‘ whether any of the colonial gerierals, with the possible exception of Greene 
and Arnold, gave evidence of conspicuous ability, either in far-sighted strategy 
or ina broad and instant grasp of tactica'on the field. It is true that there 
' was an equal lack of first-rate capacity on the other side, and that, with the one 
exception of Cornwallis, the British had not a single commander competent to 
. plan an extensive/campaign or direct the movements of a considerable army. , As 
for Burgoyne, Howe, and Clinton, they were, as Lord North declarcd, a terror 
to the Ministry at home rather than to the enemy. We can now see that the 
Revolutionary contest was eæentially a struggle, not of skill, but of endurance, 
and it may also be conceded that without the intervention of France the English 
would have tired us out. As to the Yorktown affair, there is no doubt that the - 
logs of Cornwallis’s services was a graver injury to the British Government than 
the surrender of a force which, when the siege began, did not exceed 8,400 men ; 
and this disaster need not and would not have ended the war had the Ministry of 
that day exhibited a tithe of the energy and resolution evinced by the younger 
Pitt in the far longer and far more exhausting contest with Napoleon.” . 






















In anything like an equality of valour, discipline wins; such is th 
universal verdict of military history. Between Oavalier and Roundh 
there was an equality of valour and no great disparity of disciplin 
neither army consisting of regular soldiers ; though at first the Cavali 
had the advantage because they were gentlemen accustomed to comman 
and their soldiers were tenants and servants accustomed to obey. But 
tween the armies in the revolutionary war the disparity of discipline 
very great, even after the reorganization of the Continentals by Steu 
‘at Valley Forge. It was not possible, therefore, that there should 
Marston Moor or a Naseby. The capture of Boston—we speak with all 
diffidence which becomes civilians talking of war—has always appe 
to us a grand achievement. Certainly it was in the highest d 
creditable to the moral qualities of the American commander, who 
to hold, his lines and hem in a most formidable enemy with hardi 
barrel of powder left, and with an army which was always dissolvi 
We doubt whether this feat was or could have been afterwards equ 
It was inevitable that regular troops should assert their usual 
dency whenever they could gct fair battle of their foe. Cornwallis 
pent’ up, “ like a cat in a hole,” by immensely superior numbers, whi 
the French fleet cut him off from the sea. What the event of a pitched 

‘ battle on anything lihe equal terms would probably have been he had ° 
shown at Camden. Burgoyne, when he had blundered into the close 
country round Saratoga, was like a man who has fallen into a'pit, and 
whom a women can knock upon the head. Princeton, which hos been 
inflated into a’ battle, was a partial and indecisive collision, hardly 
rising above the dignity of a skirmish. Trenton, which has also been , 
styled a battle, was of the utmost importance as a cordial to the droop- - 
ing spirits of the nation, and proved that daring was combined with 
prudente in the commander; butit can hardly be called an, engagement 
atall; it was a night surprise, by a dashing movement, of two battalions ~ 
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of Hessians heavy with their Christmas potations. Bunker’s Hill was a 
Royalist victory, though the. stolid Howe wasted much blood in attempt- 
ing to execute a parade march up the face of a strong position. The 
Continental army and its unconquerable chief, by continuing to make. 
head in the field, prevented the submission of the country. This was 
their real achievement; and their qualities were shown not so much in 
fighting as in anduranta, i in wintry marches with scanty clothing and 
with shoeless feet which left the road stained with blood, in bleak and 
hungry, campings with the evidences all around of the neglect with 
which the politicians of Philadelphia treated the soldiers of Valley Forge. 
That mutiny did not come earlier is more wonderful than that it came 
at last. The militia were easily beaten, as militia always are, when 
they faced the regulars on the field; but by their tenacious, though 
desultory hostility, they made it impossible for the victorious armies of 
the king to occupy securely the conquered districts. Together with 
these forces on the side of liberty fought the vastness and wildness of the 
country, the incapacity of the king’s generals, among whom Cornwallis 
to have been the only good soldier, the immense distance of 
he royal army from its base, and the active sympathy of the party favour- 
ble to the Americans in England, which weakened the arm of Govern- 
ent, and forced it, on the first serious reverses, to make peace. Even 
, the king would have conquered for the time had not France come 
the aid of the Colonists. He would perhaps have conquered, not- 
hstanding the intervention of France, had Rodney appeared at once 
n the scene. 
comparison of the merits of generals who have commanded upon 
erent scenes and under different circumstances must always be pre- 
ious, even when drawn by a military man. Not only the batiles won 
to be considered, but the quality of. the enemy, the generalship on 
ə other side, the freedom of action allowed to the commander, and the 
ent of the resources in his hands. Frederick and Napoleon enjoyed 
ect freedom of action and absolutely controlled the powers, one of 
empire, the other of a warlike kingdom. They were opposed— 
ederick throughout, and Napoleon while he was making his reputation 
—to pedantic generals, with spiritless though highly drilled soldiers, who 
laid down their arms by thousands as soon as their line was broken. 
We feel that we are almost talking at random when we say that 
Washington seems to us about the peer of Wellington, whom hé 
resembled in tenacity, in coolness, in sterling sense, in tho union of 
/ enterprise with caution. Each, no doubt, was far inferior in genius to 
Napoleon ; yet had Napoleon met either of them in place of Wurmser or 
Alvinzi, it is possible that there might have been an end of his career. 
Civil war is perhaps the severest trial of national character. If, 
amidst the tempest of passion which it lets loose, the laws of humanity 
are in any tolerable measure observed, the character of the nat#®n must 
‘be high. In this civil war, atrocities, as has already been said, were 
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committed on both sides, though chiefly on the side ‘of the Tories ; but 
the Revolutionists on the Whole displayed the mercy, clemency, and 
regard for the laws of civilized warfare which the Unionists displayed 
the other day in the War of Secession. They proved that’ they were of kin 
to the English who fought against Charles—not to the French, whose 
civil wars, from the days of the Armagnacs and Burgundians down to 
those of the Commune, have always been hideous orgies of cruel hate. 
The proscription of the Loyalists when the struggle was over was vin- 
dictive and most unwise—most unwise, because it perpetuated the. 
quarrel in the form of a territorial secession, and founded a hostile com- 
munity on a continent which ought to have remained united; but it 
must be owned that the provocation had been great, for it was natural, 
if not just, that. the Tories should bear the blame of the deeds done by 
the king’s troops as well as of their own. 

The saddest incident in the war, perhaps, is the execution of André, the 
controversy about which has been recently revived. That André would hav 
suffered had he been an American, and had he fallen into the handsof th 
king’s generals under similar circumstances, we take it to be beyond doub 
Yet it is impossible not to wish that the fame of Washington were free fro 
this stain of blood. Why spies deserve to be hanged is not very clear 
a civilian’s mind, Alfred was a spy in the camp of the Danes, and t 
moral difference is not obvious between surveyilig an enemy’s position 

n and surveying it through a telescope or from a balloon. 
-André was only in ‘a technical sense a spy. If he went within 
American lines it was through stress of circumstances and by desi 
the general. He had come at the instance of the American comm 
to negotiate for a return of that officer to the Royal allegiance, w 
would in effect have put an end to the civil war. Arnold’s honour 
not in André’s keeping. Tampering with the enemy’s officers or sol 
is surely not forbidden by any rule of morality. Franklin was 
to be a party to an attempt to corrupt the Hessians. Arnold’s 
however, belongs to the equivocal state of relations which civil war 

- genders, one side regarding the position as that of regular belligere 
while the other side has not yet dismissed the ideas connected with 
bellion. His monument at Westminster is the natural tribute of the power 
for which he risked and lost his life. Ifany monument is to be erccted on 
the scene of his execation, it ought to be like the triste. bidental placed ` 
by the Romans on the accursed spot touched by the fiery wrath of heaven. 

` Its inscription ought to warn the beholder against the passions which | 
lead to civil war. 

‘If any one is disposed to glorify revolution, and to prefer it to 
peaceful reform, he may learn wisdom by reviewing the consequences of 
this which of all revolutions, saving the Dutch, was the most inevitable 
and the most clearly salutary. England, perhaps, suffered least, though 
the bifime chiefly rested on her Government. . She lost money, but she 
was rich, Rodney’s victory and the defence of Gibraltar vedesined her 
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military fame. She forfeited her union with Treland for a moment, but 
recovered it in a better form, though at the herrible price of a’98. Politi- 
cally, the success of the Revolution was a victory in every sense for her 
own liberties. Commercially, the overthrow of her iniquitous monopoly 
was indeed to her a blessing in disguise: her trade with the Colonies 
increased rapidly from that auspicious hour. 

National character is deepened and strengthened by a successful 
struggle for independence: in this respect the Americans gained by 
having to fight for their liberties, instead of being allowed to enjoy 
them without fighting. Perhaps confederation was facilitated and 
rendered firmer by the same means, though it had already begun to 
form, and must have come in time, probably in no long time: for its 
advantages, both in the way of security and free trade, are over- 
whelming, and the Continent, though. vast, is physically one. On the 
other hand, a Revolutionary bias and an exaggeration of the mistrust of 
Government were precisely what the political characters of the people, in 
e critical hour of its formation, did not need. That the ruler was 
e nattral enemy of the citisen, that every rebellion deserved sympathy, 
t every man had a right to overturn any Government which did not 
his fancy, were sentiments to which the insurrection against 
rge IIL gave birth, and which wete destined at a later day to 
ing the Union into mortal peril, Nothing can be clearer than the 
ection of Secession with the Revolution, nor had anybody given 
ce to the principle of Secession more unguardedly than Abraham 
coln, People little acquainted with the politics of the United 
tes are still pussled by the name of the Democratic party. It comes 
m Jefferson and his adherents, who upheld the democratic doctrine 
State Right against the Conservative doctrine of strong Central 
vernment maintained by Hamilton and the statesmen of the English 
hool. Behind State Right, Slavery intrenched itself against Abolition- 
, which it with reason feared would some day be master of the 
tral Government; and thus the narrowest and most reactionary of 
hies became invested with the strange title, Democratic. 
ut with the interests and the passions of the slave-owner con- 

spired the old spirit of Revolutionary violence and the notion that it 

was the right of every freeman to change his Government at his 
will. In the character of Calhoun, the demagogye of alavery, we have 
` the connecting link between Thomas Jefferson and Jefferson Davis. 

The immediate seqhel of the Revolution was the war of 1812, which 

ruined the English party, raised Jackson with his train and his Spoils 

System to power, and, sweeping away the last remains of Conservative 

tradition and influence, brought the nation face to face with the problem 

of reconciling authority to democracy, which its patriot statesmen are 
still struggling to solve. : 

But of all the consequences of the Américan Revolution the worst 
was the loozening of the avalanche from the mountain side in France. 
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French finance, which before had been retrievable, was made desperate 
by the war, and at the same eime a fatal excitement was kindled by the 
exploits of Lafayette. It has always appeared to us that, of all the 
calamities in history, the French Revolution was far the greatest: we 
mean, of course, the sudden crash, end not the general movement. If 
any one deems this a paradox, and believes that the occurrence of the 
Revolution was either inevitable or desirable, let him consider to 
' what an extent liberal ideas had taken peaceful possession, before 1789, 
of all the governments of Europe, and how fair was the prospect of a 
‘calm transition from medisval to modern life. Nor can any reason be 
assigned why Turgot, or a group of Turgots, should not have effected 
reforms which would have arrested the catastrophe. No one surely. can 
imagine that the European movement gained by being thrown at the 
critical juncture into the hands of the ignorant, brutalised, and villa- 
nous mob of Paris. A crew of galley-slaves and savages, maddened by ill- 
usage and misery, becoming masters for a year of all the powers of a 
great centralized monarchy, did what it yas certain that they would do, 
and produced a reaction not less certain. The natural sequel was the 
- _ military despotism of a brigand of the highest genius in his line, a man, 

as himself frankly avowed, out of the pale of moral civilization, wh 
in the way of material havoc, was enabled, owing to the highly o i 
and sensitive condition of society in his day, to do more mischief than 














British monarchy is fully included in the reconciliation, and if the To 
aristocracy can hardly help being hostile at heart to the Republic, it su 
presses its feelings in deference to the general sentiment of the peopl 
Such hostility as there now is to England in the United States is the off- 
spring, not of the American Revolution, but of Irish emigration. This, 
too, will gradually abate when, by the operation of a better Land Law, 
and by the concession gf a liberal measure of local self-government, the 
last of Irish grievances shall have been removed. The political and 
commercial federation of the Empire, excluding the: péople of the United 
States, is a dream which nobody has yet practically tried or seems likely 
to try to realize. The moral federation of the English-speaking, race, 
including the people of the United States, is a possibility which verges 
on realization. 

a l GorpwIn Surra. ` 


THE BUSINESS CAPACITY OF THE CLERGY 
AND LAITY. 


“Falt, = pe quastxld myentid gubereatur. 
murdas —OXUWOTIERNA, 
















HE famous Lord Clarendon was the first to put into the form of 
an: aphorism the observation that the Anglican clergy, as a body, 
bitually exhibit more inaptitude for the conduct of business than any 
her class of men. ~* 
Not many judgments of the kind have been so long-lived, or pressed 
often into service, especially in very recent times, when the question 
eginning to be asked very seriously, why the clergy of the Church 
ngland should be the only body of citizens in the Empire who are 
hibited from managing their own affairs, and should be hampered 
d thwarted by Acts of Parliament to a much greater extent than 
en habitual criminals are. The reply is frequently of this kind :— 
You parsons are so thoroughly unpractical, are such bad men of 
usiness, and have so little touch of the public feeling and wishes, that 
you were allowed to manage your own affairs, you would make ship- - 
eck of them entirely, and not improbably bring ‘about a large 
measure of social disturbance.” No doubt, this answer is, more often 
than not, consciously ‘insincere, and is really prompted by hostility to 
the institution of which the clergy are officers, and to the creed of 
which they are the teachers; and as it is thought that restriction of 
freedom may act adversely to the expansion of the one and the propa- 
gation of the other, any argument that will seem to justify such 
restriction, without admitting its motive, is readily caught at. Espe- 
cially is this true of that section amongst the clergy themselves whieh 
is fanatically Erastian, and which has been cleverly ticketed with’ the 
descriptive label, “ Broad without Unction,” in distinction from the 
really devout and earnest section of Broad Churchmen, as seer in such 
representative men as Maurice, Kingsley, and Bishop Cotton. Ẹ dreads 
nothing so much as any increase of spiritual activity in the Church as 
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a whole, simply because that involves a sifting of claims and values, 
which must needs reduce, it toits trne-level in character and influence ; 
and it is therefore anxious for the artificial support of the State, which 
is naturally inclined to side with those who so loudly proclaim them- 
selves its champions in all possible collisions between the ecclesiastical 
and the civil spheres. 

Instead of undertaking at present to enter upon the intricate dis- 
cussion of the relations between Church and State, which generally 
leaves the disputants where they began, from the lack of any common 
standing-ground, it may be well to look into'a couple of questions 
which underlie the practical aspect of the debate, and to ascertain 
how far the charge of business incapacity is a true bill against the clergy ; 
and, what is a still more important inquiry, how far the laity, who 
on that ground claim to manage the affairs of the clergy for them, can - 
make good their own claim to the opposite quality of practical good 
sense and knowledge in the conduct of business. 

A very good defence might be set up by accepting the accusation: 
as proved, and at once putting in the demurrer, “If so, what then ?” 
For it is plain enough that in the Gospels and Epistles the shrewd, 
hard, keen, worldly temper, abundantly exhibited eighteen . centuries 
ago by astute Hebrews, supple Greeks, and masterful Romans, and 
' devoted, just as now, to the acquisition of wealth, power, or reputa- 
. tion, is constantly spoken of as something inherently inferior to th 

genuinely Christian type of mind, and as indeed incapable of intelligen 
sympathy with spiritual ideas and motives. To plead, then, that un 
worldliness is antecedently less unlikely to blunder, when dealing wi 
spiritual questions, than worldliness is—and it is to be remem 
that the debate is seldom about mere temporal accidents and endow. 
ments, and the like—is, after all, not such a foolish argument 
is commonly assumed, and can be honestly dismissed only by such as 
reject, not only the supernatural aspect of Christianity, but its ethical 
value asa guide of thought and conduct. -Take, for example, a q 
tion about which there has been much uproar at intervals lately, and 
for which the intervention of the Legislature has been several times 
invoked—that of private confession. On such a subject, the opinion 
of one person gifted with spiritual insight, and who has, besides, some 
knowledge of the mass of secret sin which seethes under the respectablo 
surface of society, and ‘of the acutely painful burden their own share 
of it is to myriads of men and women, is of more value than a 
thousand judgments uttered by coarse-grained persons, with unsensitive 
consciences and habitual inability to see any particular harm in sins of 
_which the law takes no account, or which do not obviously tend to 
temporal loss or public discredit. 
But. it*is not necessary to put the discussion on this footing, as it can 
be argued out from other points of view. In the first place, then, 
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it is plain to any student of history, that there is nothing in the 
ecclesiastical calling, abstractedly, which gveakens capacity for affairs. 
A long line of famous churchmen, who were foremost as statesmen also, 
stretches from the early Middle Ages down to very modern times. It 
is needless to count the bead-roll, as such names as Suger, Albornoz, 
Beaufort, Ximenes, Wolsey, and Richelieu will sufficiently exemplify the 
fact. The Jesuits have been even too famous as adroit diplomatists and . 
men of the world, and the Turkish Foreign-office itself never trained more 
skilful agents than the Vatican has continued to produce for centuries 
from amongst the Monsignori of the Roman Curia. Amongst ourselves, 
but the other day, Samuel Wilberforce, though lacking in the higher 
powers of statesmanship, would certainly bear comparison, as an admini- 
strator of affairs and as a manager of men, with all, save one or two, of 
the Ministers of the Crown who held office during his life; and it has 
been often remarked that in Connop Thirlwall, who was but an 
unsuccessful Bishop, one of the greatest possible Chancellors was lost to 
the English judicature. 

Yet it is true in no inconsiderable degree that the English country 
clergy do’ give ground, as a class, to Lord Clarendon’s censure. But 
what are the reasons? A very little inquiry discloses them, and they 
rove to be accidental, not inherent; removable, and not ingrained. 
ief of these are the isolation of the rural parsonage, and the rarity of 
irect contact with men. The ordinary clergyman passes, fresh from 
iversity and college life amongst his equals and superiors, to a rustic 
arge, where he at once falls into a completely unintellectual society, 
d where, from the necessary conditions of life, he can rarely see such 
nas the neighbourhood does provide, since they are absent from home 
day, and too much tired at night to be very companionable. There 
thus none of the sharpening of wits which comes of the life of cities, 
ible for him; and though, as he moves from one curacy or benefice 
another, he may here and there light on a cultured squire’s family, 
r a clear-headed and well-read doctor, yet they cannot be counted on 
as “common objects of the country,” to be found in every second parish 
or so. Further, as promotion by merit is practically unknown in. the 
Church of England, especially in its higher grades, there is none of the 
stimulus applied which urges on men in every other profession. A 
lawyer, whether barrister or solicitor, must be, able to do well for his- 
clients, and support their interests againt the, keenest attacks from men 
of his own calling, retained on the opposite side; and if he fail herein, 
he cannot get sufficient employment to keep him. A doctor must earn 
the reputation of being successful in the treatment of disease, and vf 
being diligent and attentive in looking after his patients, else’ his 
practice will fall away to nothing, and leave him to starve. Buta 
clergyman may spend himself day and night, and make his ‘parish a 
miracle of organisation, without increasing his chances of preferment ; 
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- or, contrariwise, he may be thoroughly idle, dull, and inefficient, without 
in the least barring his way ‘ benefice, canonry, deanery, or bishopric. 
Once more, the non-political temper of the Church of England, its 
refusal to identify itself habitually with any party in the State, shuts 
the clergy ont, not unhappily, from that whole range of electioneering 
tactics and political organisation in which the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland .and the Nonconformist ministers‘of England are alike versed 
and proficient. And lastly, the very fact that the State does interfere 

`- to the extent actually visible in ecclesiastical concerns; that Convocation: 
can pass no canons, however devoid of coercive sanction ; that diocesan 

synods have practically disappeared for centuries; that talk, and not 
action, has been alone permitted to the clergy as a body, has necessarily 
dishabituated them for the conduct of affairs, and they are reproached 
with an impotence which is entirely the fault of their critics. Bpt'no 
such ‘inaptitude is displayed by the American clergy, who are not held in 
civil fetters; nor, so far as temporal questions are involved, by the clergy’ 
of the disestablished Irish Church; although these latter had: suffered as 
long as their English colleagues from ‘civil encroachment, and from local 
causes had nothing like the same experience in the management of 
parochial machinery of all kinds. © And, indeed, this last named 
category, if carefully looked into, will go far, to acquit the clergy o 
business incapacity. Until the establishment of the Post Office Savin 
Banks, the parochial penny-bank was in thousands of parishes the onl 
means for the encouragement of thrift; the National schools, condu 
by the clergy, supplied education for more than seventy per cent. of 
the children of the poorer classes (and Nonconformist jealousy of 
fact was the one efficient cause of the extravagantly costly, burdenso 
and socially hurtful Elementary Education Act of 1870); the coal 
clothing clubs, the district visiting societies, the choirs, guilds, an 
other like bodies, represent in their totality an enormous mass 
distributive, financial, organizing, and administrative work habi 
carried on by the clergy—and that, too, after full deductions for suc 
parishes as are inefficiently worked, or where these various agencies are 
relegated to lay hands—in a fashion which contrasts very favourably 
with the management of any public department whatever, except the 
Post Office; while it is to be noted that the clergy have usually only | 
the help of untrained volunteers for most of this work, and not the 

skilled labour of business clerks. And the Church Congresses, ‘Diocesan 

Conferences, and similar assemblies, now becoming general and frequent, 

are using the facilities afforded by the abundant means of quick and cheap 

` lotomotìion, to break down the rustic -isolation which was the great 
damper on clerical energy. The clergy are getting to know better, not - 
merely one another, but all those laymen who are actively interested in 
ecclesiastical matters, and who are able to bring a current of outer 
air into he hitherto imperfectly ventilated clerical meeting, and are not 
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public at large, inasmuch as there was greater likelihood of private 
patrons, most probably in many cases re€iding in, or closely connected 
with, the parishes whose advowsons they purchased, knowing the local 
needs, and appointing a good incumbent, than an overworked Minister 
of the Crown could do. This argument for getting rid of the patronage 
of all the poorer livings, seems one which might, not unreasonably, have 
led to the transfer of the remainder in like manner. 

But the real stress of the indictment against the State lies in the 
history of the Episcopate and the Cathedrals since the accession of the 
present dynasty. No impartial inquirer can avoid being struck with the 
curiously low level of personal eminence which has been attained by 
the bishops of the last century and a half, as compared with the judges 
of the like period, though drawn from a much smaller area of choice, 
and from a profession which has produced fewer distinguished men. 

No fairly eminent’ appointment to Canterbury has been made since 
Wake died in 1787; York, yet more unfortunate, has to go back to 

Cardinal, Wolsey, dead in 1531, for a distinguished name in its suc- 
` cession; London has been better off, for Blomfield, though neither 
theologian nor statesman, did much towards the reforming movement 
which has so changed the standard of clerical work and morals; while 
Gibson, Sherlock, and Lowth, stand high amongst the bishops of the 
last century. But if we examine the whole list, without the invidious 
inclusion of the prelates of the present reign, we shall find, in addition 
to the five names above, only the following since the accession of 
George I., not counting translations of such as were consecrated earlier, 
but admitting distinction and fitness of any sort as a claim to be 
reckoned, and not excluding on the ground of actual failure in office, 
which may not have been foreseen: Chandler, Bishop of Lichfield in 
1717, translated to Durham; Butler, of Bristol in 1788, later at 
Durham; Warburton, Gloucester in 1760; Shute Barrington, Llandaf 
in 1769, afterwards of Salisbury and Durham; Hurd, Lichfield in 1775, 
afterwards Worcester; Horsley, St. Davids in 1788, later at Rochester 
and St. Asaph; Watson, Llandaff 1782; Marsh, Peterborough 1816; 
Van Mildert, Llandaff 1819, later at Durham; Copleston, Llandaff 
1820; Kaye, Bristol 1820, later at Lincoln; Lloyd, Oxford 1827; 
Philpotts, Exeter 1881; total, 18 (including 5 names of the first 
series) in 114 years, and only one name of the first class, Joseph Butler, 
amongst them.* 

Now, instead ‘of taking the whole judicial bench during the same 
period, though composed of only half as many members as the Episcopate 


+ Thomas Wilson, of Sodor and Man, was not a Crown nominee. Swift's account of 
the Iriah Bushops of his day 1s instructive. He says that the Government doubtless chose men 
of great piety and learning for the office, but that unfortunately ied eke always waylaid, 
on the road from London, by highwaymen, who robbed and murdered thefh, and then 


travelled over to Dublin in their es and with thgir papers, and so were gonsecrated in 
their stead, o 
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let.us test merely the five highest poste—Chancellorship, the two 
Chief Justiceships, Master ofthe Rolls, and Chief Baron., We find the 
following eminent names :—Lords Cowper, King, Hardwicke, Camden, 
Thurlow, Eldon, . Erekine,, Lyndhurst, Cottenham, Mansfeld, Elen- 
barough, Kenyqn, Loughborough, Bathurst, Wynford, ‚Tenterden, 
Denman, Abinger, and Sir Vicary Gibbs. That is to say, 19 notable 
‘appointments to 5 posts, as against 18 to 28. And if the puisne judges 


` ware to be added, the contrast would become yet more remarkable; while. 


„it.is also to be said that eyen the less distinguished judges in almost 
every vase took intellectual rank above thé ruck of the Episcopate. 

Not only zo, but the Episcopate has invariably failed in. foresight, 
breadth, firmness, and. stateamanship, at every crisis which has occurred 
in the Church of England since the, Hanoverian dynasty succeeded ,to 
the throne, It is needless to cite details, and the mention of its 


attitude towards the Wesleyan revival in the" last century, and the 


Oxford movement in this one, will be enough. ' It has always 
regarded its function to be that of. drag on the coach when going up 
hill. Given the momentum of a popular movement down hill, and, 
their Lordships pull off. the drag, and charge along, whipping and 
spurring, like so many Swiss postilions. 


Then, as regards the. Cathedrals, In these, the Crown appoints 


- the deans, and the great majority of the canons, with a success to be 


measured, by the Cathedral Acts at the beginning of the present, reign, 
: which treated these .great minsters as being mere nuisances to be 
abated, since it was not feasible to.get rid of them altogether; while the 
late Dean Alford, in the pages of the Conraweorapr Raviaw, albeit 
praising them as the one. surviving bulwark against the advance of 
, Ritualism, declared them to be, even then, still the weakest aud most 
. ineffective part of the whole Church system in England. 

8o far, then, no very good case can be made out for the T EN 
‘ment of ècclesiastical affairs. But now let us turn to the assumption 
which really underlies the demand for its continuance,—that of the 
. Superior capacity, knowledge, and success in business matters which 
the laity exhibit. - 

It will be unnecessary to survey the whole field ; and the selection of 


. Parliament, of the legal profession, and of commerce, will be admitted 


‘to be the moat favourable to the laity which the circumstances admit, 
for any reference to the War Office, the Admiralty, or the department 
of police, would tell heavily on the clerical side. > ° 


Beginning with Parliament: the mere fact that two large ineastires , 


of reform have within living memory been needed to purge it, even 
partially, of corruption and of inefficiency as a representative body, is 

enough to create a presumption against it at the outset. ` What the 
Upper Chamber hes contributed to the solution of questions. of the day 
as they agese, may be read in & recent volume, “Fifty Years of the Howse 
of Lords;” and the indictment is at least as heavyas any count that can be 
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brought against the clergy in respect of unpractical ideas, narrow views, 
and obstructive action. Nor do mattersymend much when we turn to 
the Commons. No more abject breakdown than the Lower House 
has exhibited in the mere attempt to carry on the routine of its own 
business during the last two or three sessions has ever been made by 
any national assembly. And apart from that discreditable episode, its 
habit of grasping at vast masses of topics with which it could never 
have the time to deal, even if it were otherwise fitted, and the conse- 
quent choking of the flow of work, is anything but business-like; while 
its method of debating and amending measures introduced into it is 
such as to make too many of the Acts it passes clumsy, ineffective, 
and unworkable. Besides this constantly recurrent fault, it is 
matter of common remark that a mere personal dispute on the.most 
trivial detail, if scented beforehand, and thought likely to call up one 
or two prominent persons, will secure an attendance of members such as 
the gravest concern of public and imperial interest can seldom or never 
collect. 

Once again: part of the heavy price we pay for a constitutional 
government is the incessant postponement of the common weal to the 
exigencies of party. Such a thing as a conference between the chiefs 
of the Ministry and the Opposition, as to what meastres, and in what 
form, are really needed for the public advantage, so that they may be 
enacted with the least delay, friction, and faultiness possible, is practically 
unknown, and even chimerical. The aim of each side is to vituperate and 
obstruct the proposals of the other, even if exactly what it would itself 
bring forward if the ins and the outs were changed ; and patriotic post- 
ponement of selfish interests is not so much as thought of, save in thoee 
rare cases where the whole House is seized with an epidemic, and 
passes an Act in a rush, and, on Mr. Bright’s unimpeachable testimony, 
is always entirely in the wrong when so doing. Asa business assembly, 
therefore, Parliament can claim no high honours; and it is not so 
transparently clear that Convocation, if reformed, would mismanage 
ecclesiastical affairs more than the Legislature does civil ones, even 
without taking into account such startling changes of face and conse- 

' quent reversals of Imperial policy as the three successive Parliaments 
of 1868, 1874, and 1880, have exemplified, a fact inconsistent with the 
Legislature having been on the right road at all during one at least, 
if not two, of those periods. And if we look specifically to the ecclesi- 
astical legislation-of Parliament, no great impression of wisdom can be 
gathered from a record which includes such entries as the Five Mile 
and Conventicle Acts, the Test and Corporation Acts, the Ecclesiastical 
Titles and the Public Worship Regulation Acts, all brought in for bad 
ends and with bad results; while even such well-intentioned measures 
as the Cathedral Act of 1840 (8 & 4 Victoria, c. 118), and Peels 
Parishes Act of 1843 (6 & 7 Victoria, e. 87), have worked purtfully[; 
the former by so depleting the Cathedrals that now in their reviving 
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activity they. have neither staff nor funds adequate for the calls on them ; - 


the latter by multiplying pauper districts. and wastefully. spreading 
resources which needed concentration. Further, it is the lay patrons. 
in Parliament, aided by Nonconformists unwilling to see the Church 
purged of-a scandal,.who prevent that abolition of the traffic in 
livings, for which both the clergy and the public are calling. As to 
_ the Executive, we have merely to look at the handling of the Eastern 
Question.and the Irish Question in the last half-century to judge of its 
wisdom either abroad or at home. 

Now Jet us turn to the lawyers. - The main things to be desired in 
the laws and tribunals of a nation are that the first should be clear, 
“consistent with one another, based on broad and firm general principles, 
and workable without undue friction; while the latter should be 
cheap, speedy, impartial, and certain in their action, that justice may be 
“readily attainable by all who seek it. It seems the bitterest irony even 
to name such qualities when we contemplate the impassable -and 
unwholesome jungle of English law, the costly and dilatory methods of 
procedure, in despite of such reforms ‘as have lessened the terrors of, 
Chancery and abated the technical verbiage of special pleading. 
Nothing has been rarer in the history of English jurisprudence than 
the appearance of a great constitutional lawyer with the intellect, the 
knowledge, and the will to go down to first principles, and to contend 
against the clumsy tangle of mere case-made law, the growth of 
precedents, singly weak, and collectively misleading. The obstacles which 
conveyancing alone has put in the path of agricultural improvement, and, 
indeed, of any useful way of amending the civil relations of the land, are 
known to every publicist; while the heavy cost of litigation, and the 
impossibility: of even guessing whether any judgment will stand on 
appeal, gives the client with a long purse, however bad ‘his cause, nearly 
as great an advantage over the poorer litigant as if the courts sold their 
decisions as venally as any Turkish Cadi, seeing that no man without 
abundant money to spare can encounter the outlay inevitable in the 


. preliminary skirmishing at Judges’ Chambers, not to say the 


event of carrying the suit from the tribunal of first instance to the 
successive Courts of Appeal. And if we desire a crucial example of 
legal incapacity in dealing with a practical subject, it is only necessary 
. to review the successive Bankruptcy Acts of 1831, 1849, 1854, 1861, 
- and 1869, all of which*have proved dismal failures ; while that of 1861, 
drafted and introduced by Lord. Westbury, usually accounted the 
greatest lawyer of his day, has been the worst of the five, and proved 
. #0 hurtful to the interests of commerce that it was practically repealed 
after a very few years’ trial. And the lately issued Report on Civil 
` . Procedure is itself the severest condemnation of the whole current legal 
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If we turn now to commerce—an occupation which has now almost 
usurped to itself the exclusive use of éhe term “ business,” and in 
which a far larger number of keen intellects are constantly engaged 
on the full stretch than are to be found in the aggregate of all the 
non-trading professions—we are met by one broad fact at starting, the 
recurrence of a panic about once in every ten years, disturbing for the 
time the whole commercial system of Great Britain, and throwing it out 
of gear. Reckless, ignorant, or fraudulent trading—and that on a very 
large scale, and over a very wide area—is in nearly every case the sole 
generator of these panics. A very few have depended on political 
causes for which ‘the mercantile class was not accountable; but such 
episodes as the American Civil War, which brought the Cotton Famine 
on Lancashire, are rare and. exceptional, while the crises in the money 
market are as periodical and recurrent as the return of a comet. 

Next, we may take individual failures, not on the great scale of 
Overend & Gurney, or of the Glasgow Bank. Setting aside the 
proportion of these due to misfortune only, or to some of those 
obscure movements of trade away from one place and towards another, 
which cannot be predicted nor provided against, the remainder are 
enough to constitute a very strong indictment against the foresight and 
practical good sense of the trading community. Of course, a vast amount 
of suffering under this head has been the growth of the joint-stock 
company system—especially before limited liability was introduced bylaw, 
—and denotes that numbers of persons, having no commercial experience 
whatever, nor any control over the concerns in which they have too 
rashly become shareholders, have been made the prey of those parasites 
of our mercantile system,- the promoters and directors of bubble 
companies, and the less reputable hangers-on of the stock market. 
But even after deducting all such cases, an abundant crop of incapacity 
on the part of the trading class itself, remains to be gathered in. 
In some cases the nature and method of the errors are such that any 
intelligent observer, however unacquainted with trade systems, can see 
them at once. Two or three examples will suffice. First, and heaviest 
on the roll, comes the history of railway mismanagement, perhaps 
culminating in such examples as the London, Chatham, and Dover 
and the Metropolitan: District Companies; though the Great Western 
. and Eastern Counties have a very bad record also.- The chief blunders 
which mark their history are, costly quarrelling with rival companies, 
and running new’ lines through tracts of country where there neither 
was any traffic to speak of, nor any likelihood of the railway creating 
it. Then, take the iron trade. While the time of inflation lasted, a 
few years ago, not one ironmaster in twenty seems to have set himself 

and counsel, they impede, rather than help, justice. This seems an exact parallel 
to the result of the interference of the average layman in strictly theological questions, 


whether in Parliament and on the Judicial Committees as here with us, or in@gnods, as in 
the American end other alied Churches. 
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to inquire whether the demand was abnormal and exceptional—as it 
in fact was—or the beginning of a steadily larger trade; nor yet whether 
it was capable of indefinite expansion, so that the output could never be 
in excess. The result was that the enormous earnings of the prosperous 
years were at once re-invested in fresh plant on a vast scale, contrary 
to the wise ‘advice of the old saw :—“ Don’t put all your eggs, in one 
_ basket.” And, of course, when the artificial demand ceased, and the 
market resumed its natoral level, the 1ronmasters went under by the score, 
and the industry was all but annihilated in several districts. Again, to 
take an example on a smaller scale. When the short-lived fashion of 
rinking on wheeled skates came up .a few years ago, the commercial 
speculators never thought of asking these two questions :—* Will this 
fancy last, and not be thrown aside for something new next season or 
`o? Supposing it does last, how many rinks are enough -to meet the 
demand?’ At once, a mania for starting rink companies, and for 
erecting costly premises for the pursuit of the new sport, seized on the’, 
trading public, who always follow like sheep in such cases, and a 
plentiful supply of windings-up, and of premises to let, followed with a 
even greater speed than is the ordinary wont. 

A farther circumstance is very instructive in this same connexion. 
Whereas we are accustomed to regard the typical Scotchman as embody- 
ing in a high degree the qualities of shrewdness, caution, frugality, and 
perseverance,—all of which ought to tell. with great weight in the 
acquisition and retention of wealth,—yet not only have three or four 
of the very largest and most disastrous failures of recent times been 
those of Scottish corporations, but a tabulated statement of English 
bankruptcies and of Scottish sequestrations, extending over three con- 
siderable periods, was lately forwarded to the Times by a correspondent, 
with the remarkable result that, allowing for the smaller wealth and popu- 
lation of Scotland, its commercial failures are in a much greater ratio 
to the whole trading community than those of England, both as 
regards the number of insolvents and the amount for which they are 
liable. 

I£ we put this broad fact in the light'most favourable to the business 
talents of the defaulters, it is that a considerable number of these 
failures are fraudulent, and do not denote any loss at all on the insolvent’s 
part. But that does not mend the case in the least, for it merely shifts 
the blame of lack of foresight and prudence on to the shoulders of the 
creditors, who are for the most part, under existing conditions, also 
members of the trading class. A few statistics of English bankruptcies 
in 1879 may well be cited, as giving some notion-of the extent of the 
evil. In tbat year, the total liabilities of all kinds of bankrupts and 
insolvents for England alone, amounted to #29,678,198, with amets, 
£10,198,617. The evidence further goes to show that, after law costs 
and othgr expenses are paid, in 4,809 registered compositions with 
creditors, for sums amounting to £7,889,990, only’ £2,814,905 was 
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realized; while in 7,167 registered liquidations of debts amounting to 
£17,989,492, and with estates estimatede at £7,807,400, there appears 
to have been only a mere infinitesimal fraction paid at all, and that in 
but one case out of every seven. These figures reflect very little credit 
on the business qualities, either of the trading public, or of those lawyers 
who framed and work the Acts which apply to the judicial treatment 
of commercial failures. 

Tried, then, by the remorseless evidence of facts, the laity, even in the 
favourably selected classes of statesmen, lawyers, and merchants, do not 
seem to manage civil affairs by any means so effectively, and with such 
rare failures on the whole average, as the clergy manage parish business 
of all kinds, despite the exceptional disadvantages under which these 
latter are placed ; especially when it is borne in mind that something like 
a public audit and inquiry into every incumbent's conduct takes place 
yearly at the Easter Vestry, and that any serious complaint or difficulty 
is pretty sure to find its way into the local newspapers, and to be 
given wider circulation by the’ Nonconformist Press, if capital can be 
made out of it for controversial purposes. Yet such occurrences are rare ~- 
and exceptional, and their sparseness is not bad evidence that, on the 
whole, there is no great amount of fault to be found, except in just those 
particulars where it is not business capacity, but some more distinctly 
spiritual quality, that is lacking, and accountable for defects. 

On the whole, then, while it is doubtless true enough that the clergy 
have yet much to learn in the conduct of affairs, and are often lamentably 
unpractical, there seems no warrant for the persistent claim made by 
the laity for the possession of superior wisdom, or for the demand, 
based on their exemption from a sharein human folly, to. manage the 
business of the clergy for them, as wise and careful guardians of a weak- 
headed minor who can never be expected to attain years of discretion. 
“Well, thus we play the fools with the time, and the spirits of the 
wise sit in the clouds and mock us.” i 

Ricuarp F. LITTLEDALE. 


‘CITY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


T has often been said that all cities are alike, especially all American 
cities, There is some truth in this, as in all common sayings. ` It 
expresses the feeling of the superficial traveller who carries away only a 
confused recollection of a railway station, an immense hotel, crowded 
streets lined with costly but irregular buildings or wretched tenement- 
houses, immense wealth and squalid poverty staring each other in the 
face. If in memory he distinguishes one city from another, the chances 
are that it is because he enjoyed his dinner at one hotel, and was badly 
served at another. If he be a conscientious sight-seer, with guide-book 
in hand, he may visit public monuments, libraries, hospitals, or schools, 
but he will seldom find in these anything peculiar and characteristic. 
Such institutions are very much the same‘the world over. Theordinary | 
English traveller soon wearies of American cities, and takes refuge among 
those grand works of Nature which are always new and impressive, and 
always have an individuality of their own. Mountains are mountains, 
but no two are alike; and we may have a hundred varying views of the 
same peak. He who has seen Niagara does not enjoy the leas the 
humble cascade which: makes music among the rocks in his own park. 
It.is not so with our cities. The ordinary traveller who has seen New 
York finds all other American cities only a pvor imitation of the 
metropolis. ee 
But, afterall, this is only a superficial view. Behind the bricks and 
mortar there is life; and wherever there is life there is variety. . We 
oftbn forget that cities are anything more than vast collections of houses, 
or, at best, great market-places ; but the real city is the mass of human 
beings hidden behind these dumb walls.’ Each city has its own social 
life, whjgh is peculiar to ifself; and the more intimately we know this, 
the leas does it seem like other cities. This individuality is not so 
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marked in America as in the Old World. It is not so marked in 
Europe as in Asia. All cities have been made more cosmopolitan by 
the wonderfully increased facilities for avel and the development of 
international commerce. Even Paris and London are not so utterly 
unlike as they once were. In America the first impression is that 
foreign immigration and the restless spirit of the native population have 
reduced all our cities to a common level of chaotic sameness. This is 
so far true that we should search in vain in New York for the city of 
` Trving’s “ Diedrich Knickerbocker,” or in Boston for any trace of the 
social life depicted in Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter.” If such phlegmatic 
Dutchmen or canting Puritans ever existed they have disappeared and ' 
left no trace in the society of the present diy. But it is still true that 
Boston is very unlike New York, that Philadelphia resembles neither, 
while Washington has an individuality peculiarly its own. 

New York is the most cosmopolitan, Philadelphia the most provincial, 
of our cities; Boston the most cultivated, Washington the most Ameri- 
can. Society in New York is based upon wealth, in Philadelphia upon 
family, in Boston upon intellect, ¿n Washington upon official position. 
There is most extravagance in New York, most comfort in Philadelphia, 

‘most philanthropy in Boston, most etiquette in Washington. New 
York is the great commercial centre of America; Washington has no 
commerce, Philadelphia is a city. of manufactories, Boston is the business 
centre for the manufactories of New England. New York is demo- 
cratic, Philadelphia republican, Boston doubtful, and Washington dis- 
franchised by the National Constitution. The Germans avoid Boston, 
the Irish Philadelphia—both congtegate in New York. The negroes 
prefer Washington. Boston is the place to study Unitarianism, New 
York Catholicism, Philadelphia Quakerism. 

Such general statements as these might be extended indefinitely ; but, 
while they are strictly true, they are liable to mislead. Any man may find 
congenial society in any great city, and the impression which he carries 
away depends very much upon his own taste in the selection of associates. 
General views are always more or less partial and imperfect. There are 
men of high culture in New York, perhaps more than there are in Boston ; 
there are rich ignoramuses in Boston, still it is true, in general, that 
culture reigns over society in Boston, and money in New York. There 
are old Dutch families in New York, and old Puritan families in Boston ; 
but nothing to compare with the exclusive Queker aristocracy of Phila- 
delphia. There gre those even within this charmed circle in Philadel- 
phia who have heard of places not reached by the Pennsylvanian Railway ; 
but they feel no personal interest in them. Boston is the seat of Uni- 
tarianism ; but it is nota Unitarian city. Catholicism rules New York; 
but nowhere in America is Protestantism more vigorous and active. 
Philadelphia is the Quaker city; but the Quakers are a amall minority 
there. The general statements which I hgve made are valugble only as 
indicating, in a rough way, thet each of these cities has a character of 
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its own which distinguishes it from any other. The same thing may’ 
be said of the great cities of the south and west. There is but one New 
Orleans, but one Chicago, but one San Francisco in America, although 
these last have their would-be rivals. I have selected the principal 
Atlantic cities, because, in revisiting America, these are the ones where 
my time has been spent, and I have nothing to offer in this article but 
the personal impressions of a non-resident American. 

New York is no longer the city that it was fifty years ago. It has 
grown so rapidly in extent, in popnlation, and in wealth, that all the con- 
ditions of life are changed. I visit the palatial residences of former days, 
and I find myself in the midst of towering warehouses, or in the midst 
‘of a German city, or surrounded by squalid tenement-houses, swarming 
with Irish. Another turn, and I am in a Chinese quarter. If I would 
find the fashion and wealth of the city, I must go far out among the 
old market gardens and the more distant pastures, which are covered 
now with costly dwelling-houses, Then, £20,000 sterling was a great 
fortune; now, New York boasts of a citizen who is worth £20,000,000 
sterling. There are others who are almost as rich. They are railway 
kings, or men who have grown rich by the sudden and enormous rise in 
the value of real estate; and Socialism, imported from Europe, having 
no kings here to attack, has found a name for these men, and threatens 
them as “ Monopolists.” The palaces of the Fifth Avenue laugh at the 
faint echoes which reach them from the halls near the Bowery, where 
socialist clubs discuss the rights of labour, and openly advocate the 
assassination of monopolists; but no one can seriously study life in New 
York without finding himself confronted, firat of all, with this problem 
of the relations of wealth and poverty. New York has not grown rich 
so much through the skill and energy of her citizens as through the 
rapid growth of the country, with which she has had but little to do, 
except in the way of developing her natural advantages by building rail- 
ways and canals. Most of her rich men owe their wealth to the rise in 
the value of real estate or to fortunate speculation in stocks. It has 
not been a slow growth. It has come suddenly. The poorest man in 
New York who can -read a penny paper is familiar with the slang of 
Wall Street. He knows that he is cutting stone or carrying mortar for 
a palace which is building for a man who has “ captured a railroad,” or . 
“ watered -stock,” or “made a corner.” He does not need to go far 
to be told that this does not mean money earned, but’ money stolen from 
the labouring classes, He believes it. And. even this does not touch 
him so directly as the fact that he pays an exorbitant rent to another 
morfopolist for his filthy rooms in a tenement-house. He is not allowed . 
to forget the fact that this man is an aristocrat, and lives in untold 
luxury, simply because his father or his grandfather owned a cabbage 
garden in what is now the centre of the city. An attempt was made 
last springe form an anti-rent organization. It failed; but it served to 
turn the attention of the Irish population to the fact that there was 
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room for a Land League in New York as well as in' Ireland. Why 
should they subscribe money to save their rethren at home from paying 
rent while they themselves were suffering quite as much from the land- 
lords in America? We may be sure that we have not heard the last 
of this. The opportunity to plunder the rich through a corrupt city 
government, which is under the control of the non-taxpaying voters, 
affords a certain satisfaction to the Irish especially, and their political 
leaders have found it for their interest thus far to keep aloof from the 
professional Socialist, and quietly fill their pockets from the city 
treasury. But it is at least questionable whether this is not more 
demoralizing than downright Socialism. 

If we turn from the discontented poor to the more successful classes 
in New York, we find the natural results of suddenly acquired wealth 
—unbounded extravagance and luxury. In this respect New York 
rivals Paris. Those who have attained social rank, and those who 
aspire to it, live for display. The profits of legitimate business seldom 
suffice to meet the demands of this style of living, and every one is 
more or less engaged in speculation in stocks. - One result of this is 
that much of the business of New York has fallen into the hands of 
more economical foreigners, especially the Germans and the Jews. It 
is astonishing how large a per-centage of the signs in the business 
streets show unmistakably foreign names. The wealth of the city is 
gradually passing into their hands. They are making their way, too, into 
fashionable society. This society is anything but Puritan in its morals. 
It is thoroughly Parisian, as might be expected from the fact that its 
standard of excellence is not character, but wealth. I have no wish to 
enter into details, or give illustrations of the mysteries of New York 
fashionable society, but no sadder pictures of moral ruin and degrada- 
tion could be drawn from the lowest quarters of the city, than from the 
palaces of the’ Fifth Avenue. 

If this were all of New York society, this article would never have 
been written. There are rich men whom wealth has not corrupted, 
and poor men whom poverty has not embittered. This does not need 
to be said. It may be said of every city. But there are probably few 
cities in the world where a choicer society can be found than in New 
York, and there are few, if any, where there is more earnest, .active 
Christian life. We find it among the rich and the poor. Itis coloured 
somewhat by the dominant spirit of the city, but it is genuine. It is 
struggling manfully to redeem the city from crime, corruption, filth, 
ignorance, irreligion, and degradation of every kind; and if the city is 
saved from outbreaks of the worst forms of Communism, it will be by its 
means. Men who love learning, art, and science, are trying to win over the 
wealthier classes to an interest in these things. As art is fashionable, 
it is patronized ; but science and learning are not so fortunate. Their 
patrons are generally to be found only ‘among those wH® are also 
interested in religious and philanthropic efforts. Literature of the 
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lighter sort, novels, magazines, and newspapers, may of course be found 
in every corner of the city; but it may be doubted whether if does 
much towards elevating society That which is good is not as likely to 
reach those who eed it as is the bad to reach those who would be 
better without it. ‘Perhaps an exception should be made in favour of 
the leading magazines, which are an honour to the country, and furnish | 
the best and. purest reading which goes into many a palace in New 

York, - 

But I am ‘dwelling too long upon generalities. Let ‘us come down 
to practical everyday life. The New Yorker is always in a hurry. 
He is an early riser, and generally eats a hearty breakfast by- eight 

o’clock. If he is a religious man, he has had family prayers before 
breakfast, as this is the only time of which he could be sure before 
midnight. If he does not read the morning paper at breakfast, he 
reads it on the way to his office, He is almost certain to have callers 
on business before he can leave his’ house; and if he is known to be 
a benevolent man, he has a score of berding letters by the morning 
delivery. He gets away as Boon as possible, and is not seen again until 
evening, when he comes in just in time to dress for dinner. His house- 
hold affairs are managed by his wife. He is liable to have business 
. calls before he has finished his dinner. If he goes to his club, he talks 
business there. He has committee meetings to attend. At nino or 
‘ten o’clock he may go with his wife to a party, or he may get away 
a little earlier to the theatre. If he has an evening at home, it is 
because he has a dinner party or evening entertainment himself, He 
keeps late hours. If an active religious man, Sunday is almost as busy 
' a day as any other. If not, it is divided between business and amuse- 
ment. In May, his family goes into the country, or to some watering 
place, to remain until October ; : but the chance is that he gets but little 
rest. When rest becomes absolutely essential, he escapes to Europe. . 
What the ladies do, except to make themselves agreeable when they can 
be found, I cannot say from observation, but they seem to be as over- 
worked as the men. Some of them certainly speculate in stocks.. 
They have their clubs and societies, literary and otherwise. Many of 
the charities and religious societies of the city are largely in their hands. 
Domestic and social affairs are generally left to their management. If 
most of the wealthy are devoted to fashion, many. are devoted to better 
things—to self-culture,*religion, and benevolence. Perhaps all this is. 
enough to account for the fact that there seems to he so little of quiet 
and repose, in New York life. 

«Life in New York is very expensive. Luxury and pre ere is 
the rule, and all classes feel the influence of it. Even the poorest suffer , 
from it. The richer cannot maintain their position in society without 
giving way fo it There is but one recognized way of escape, and that is 
to take re in a‘hotel. These are expensive enough, but they are 
. always and, singularly enough, many American families prefer this 
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promiscuous style of living to the privacy of home life. It must be said, 
too, that the hotels, as hotels, are very good, especially the more quiet 
ones of the beat class. It is nat easy to give an exact idea of the cost 
of living, but £1,000 is an ordinary rent for a house near the fashionable 
quarter, and I do not think that an average family, living in such a 
house, spends less than £4,000 a year. In the fashionable quarter, a 
fashionable family spends ten times that amount. Leading clergymen 
receive from £1,000 to £8,000 salary, in addition to their houses. 

The clubs of New York are innumerable, and adapted to all tastes 
and all ranks of society. I can testify that some of them are 
delightfal places of resort. Among the larger, the Century Club cer- 
tainly stands first. It has a very modest house in a quiet street, but one 
meets there the best and most intelligent men in New York—men repre- 
senting all professions and all shades of thought. It is not a club where 
one goes to eat, although he may eat and drink there, but a place for 
quiet rest or charming conversation. The great club of the city, which 
most closely resembles the great clubs of London, is the Union League 
Club. It hes a costly and richly-decorated house on Fifth Avenue, 
and is intended to rival the luxury of ‘the neighbouring private resi- 
dences. It originated during the Civil War, and exerted a vast influence 
for the Union in its support of the Government; but its political im- 
portance has passed away. There are many more private clubs, limited 
to single professions, which are the most attractive places of resort in 
New York, when one can obtain an entrance to them. Political clubs 
are numerous, and most of them are about as reputable as the govern- 
ment of the city. The less said about them the better. 

The newspapers of the city are the Herald, Times, Tribune, World, 
Post, Sun, and a host of lesser lights, If we are to judge of them by 
what they say of each other, they are all equally stupid and corrupt ; if by 
what they say of themselves, they are unrivalled by any newspapers in 
the world. The truth probably lies between these two statements. 
But they all agree in declaring that they are totally unlike the London 
Times. As I like the Times better than any other paper in the world, 
they will consider it a compliment if I say that I do.not fancy the New 
York dailies. Still, they have an immense circulation and a vast 
influence, not only in New York, but all over the country, and this 
influence has often been used to the great advantage of the country. I 
think that most of the papers named above act for what they conceive 
to be the highest ipterest of the nation, and they deserve credit for it. 
They spare no expense to obtain news. The only difficulty is that it 
would be better for the nation if half this news were never published, 
and if the other half were not given in such a sensational form. The 
style of the papers is that of the twopenny novel, and it demoralixes the 
taste of the people. A remarkable change has taken place in these 
papers since the war. They have become impersonal and, tag certain 
extent, independent of party. They formerly owed their influence.to 
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their editora; and men asked, not what the Tribune said, but what 

Greeley said. The paper wag the organ of the editor. The editors of 
the New York papers have now but little personal influence. It is 

somewhat doubtful what influence controls some of these papers, or in 

whose interest they really speak. Mr. Bennett, the son of the founder, 

owns the Herald, and in some sense controls it; but he is seldom in 

New York, and is a nondescript in character. The Nation, a weekly, 

modelled somewhat after the Spectator, was an able and influential , 
paper, one of the most so in the United States, but it has been merged 

in the Post. The so-called religious weeklies exert quite as much 

influence in the country as the New York dailies, and some of them are 

conducted with great ability. They are generally in sympathy with the 

Republican party: 

We pass naturally from the newspapers to the churches. It is often 
claimed that the papers have taken the place of the pulpit in instructmg 
the people of this country, and perhaps this idea has led them to pub- 
lish Sunday editions, as most of them do; but the American population | 
. in New York has not deserted the churches. The New England Sab- 

bath was never fully accepted in New York, but the day was formerly 
observed with respect, as a day of rest and worship. The churches are 
still full, but in many parts of the city shops aré open, the tramways 
and elevated railways are crowded, and the city seems given up to 
amusement, except in certain decorous streets. The great foreign popu- 
lation has brought its own ideas across the sea, and spends Sunday as 
at home. It is the great day of the beer-gardens, and the harbour is 
crowded with overladen excursion -boats, when the weather permits. 
Fashionable New York drives in the Park. It has never been very 
religious. But, after all, there is more religious activity in the city than 
ever before. It is not confined to any one denomination. It is seen not 
simply in the multiplication of costly churches, nor alone in the vast 
_ congregations which crowd to hear popular preachers—the most popular 
of whom, by the way, have been imported from England—but still more 
in the organized and successful efforts of Christian men to reach‘ the 
-working-classes. The Episcopal Church, which years ago was supposed 
to be too aristocratic to trouble itself about the poor, now leads the van 
in organized church work among them, and has made more rapid pro- 
gress in numbers than any other denomination. Other denominations 
do more in united work through various societies—like the Young Men’s. 
Christian Union or the City Missionary Society. , These societies are 
making an impression even upon the foreign population, which is very 
gpparent to those who know -the city. No one of these societies has 
jntérested me more than the Children’s Aid Society. It cares. for the 
neglected children of the city. It has lodging-houses for boys, which in 
twenty-five years have housed 170,000, It has industrial schools for 
girls ange boys, with 10,000 pupils. It has lodging-houses for girls 
which send out into good houses 1,000 girls a year. It has a home for 
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newsboys, with savings banks and other advantages. It bas found 
homes among the farmers in the Weat for 60,000 boys from the streets. 
It does all this work, and much more, at a cost of ouly about £45,000 
sterling a year, and does it so wisely and successfully that it has the 
fallest confidence at once of the street Arabs and the best men in the city. 

It is due to such work as this that crimes against person and pro- 
perty in New York have decreased 25 per cent. in five years, in spite of 
the increase of population and the peculiar position of the city as the 
port of entry of foreign immigration. The New Yorkers seem to go 
into this work with yery mach the same zeal which is seen in business 
and speculation. Wealthy philanthropists are not numerons in New 
York, but they rival the speculators in untiring activity, or perhaps it 
may be better said that they make philanthropic work a part of their 
business. It must be said, too, that they are men of very broad sympa- 
thies. They do not confine their charities to New York city, or even 
to the United States. The same spirit is seen in Boston, but not at all 
in Philadelphia or Washington, althongh in all these cities local 
charities, hospitals, and asylums are numerous and well supported. 

The Catholics in New York have.a great number of charitable insti- 
tations, but, as they control the city government, they manage to make 
the taxpayers support them. The general religious influence of this 
church is very much the same as in Europe—in some respecta good and 
in others bad. Its supporters are chiefly Irish. 

The Jews are very numerous, and rapidly increasing in wealth and 
influence; but the majority have no sympathy with religion or philan- 
thropy in any form. They have themselves to blame for whatever pre- 
Judice there is against them, such as has manifested itself in the refusal 
to admit them to certain hotels at the watering-places. Itis not because 
they are Jews, but simply because they make themselves exceedingly dis- 
agreeable to respectable people. There is a respectable minority of 
Jews af whom none of these things are true. 

Education in New York, like everything else connected with the city 
government, is under the control of those who pay no taxes, and is con- 
sequently managed without much regard to cost; bat this is the worst 
that can be said of it. The taxpayers would be very well satisfied if 
all their money was as well spent. The schools are good, and the city is 
proud of them. They are of all grades, including a free college, and any 
child in New York may obtain a complete education without expense. 
The teachers are well paid and, as a general rule, well trained for their 
work. It is not easy to compare the schools with those of other cities. 
They seem to be as good in New York as elsewhere, in spite of the fact 
that they excite very little public attention, while in Boston education 
is a hobby which every man feels bound to ride, and the schools are con- 
stantly under discussion. In Boston, too, a much larger pregprtion of - 
the children ef wealthy families attend the public schools. 

There -seems s to be something wanting, however, in the character of 
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city education or of city life in generalin America. Attention has lately 
been called to the fact that but few of the leading men in the city of 
‘New York were born or educated there. Almost all are from the 
country towns, and a large proportion from New England... It is not 
strange that a-great city should attract the, most enterprising young men 
from the country, although there is more reason for this in England than 
in America. Here the ‘electoral laws, which require all members of 
Congtess and other officials to be residents in the districts from which 
they are chosen, and the fact that country members, of the State legisla- 
tures are always in the majority, makerit undesirable for those seeking 
political preferment to live in the great cities. It is a positive adyan- 


tage to live elsewhere. Very few of the statesmen of America were ` 


born in great cities, and very few livein them now. Washington is the 
least desirable of all places, as its citizens are not represented in the 
government at all. Young men go to the cities to make money, and 
New York has special attractions, to lead them there; but young men 
born and educated in the city ought to have the advantage over strangers. 
We should expect to find among her leading’men a large per-centage of 
city-born men, but this is not the case. Leaving out of account those 
who owe their position to. wealth inherited from parents who came 
to New York from the country, we find very few distinguished men 
in the city who were born or educated there. Neither do we find 
them in. other- parts of the country. Our great men do not come 


from New-York city. It would not be fair to attribute this fact alto-. 
gether to the schools of New York, or to the American system of - 


education, which is as well applied there as anywhere ; but we are justi- 
fied in concluding that, while city life in America is adapted to call out 
and develop all the energies of those who enter it as adults, its influence 
over the young is unfavourable to the highest development. This is leas 
apparent in Boston and Philadelphia than in New York, and it may 
result in some degree from the fact that the possession of wealth is re- 
garded in New York as the one avenue to influence, and money as the 
measure of everything. This idea is unfavourable to the development 
of character, and it has far less influence in the towns and villages of 
America than it has in ‘the cities. Asa general rule, it is not true in 
these—in the Northern States at Jeast—that a man’s influence is measured 
by his wealth. Character-has more influence than money ; and children 
grow up with a clear conception of the high importance of moral and 
intellectual character. Then, again, country life in America favours 


individualism. The despotism of fashion and opinion is almost unknown. . 
There is opportunity for calm thought, reason, and resolve—for com-. 


munion with the eternal forces of Nature, and thoughts of God. Life 
does not present itself as simply a struggle between man and man for 


the possggsion of money. ‘The education in-the schools may be the same, _ 


but the more important education of the environment is totally different. 
It is undoubtedly a misfortune to be born and educated in New York city. 
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On the ather hand, cities offer special advantages for professional 
studies, and New York has such schoofs which receive students from 
all parts of the country. They are not the most famous, and perhaps 
not the best, in the country; but they are progressive, and ought to ' 
become the best. They suffer, like all similar institutions in America, 
from competition. There is no economy of forces in the higher 
education here. We multiply schools of law, medicine, and theology, 
as though quantity was more important than quality, and these are 
generally poorly endowed, and too often seek to attract students by 
making it easy to obtain diplomas. There is much room for improve- 
ment even in New York. 

The fashionable amusements of New York do not differ easentially 
from those of the great cities of Europe. There is nothing specially 
American about them, unless it be the fact that they are borrowed from 
all the countries of Europe, and that people enter into them with the 
same spirit which is manifested in Wall Street. The most universal 
amusement is travel; it may be to spend a day at Coney Island, or a 
year in Europe, or a summer at some watering place like Newport or 
Saratoga.- The New Yorker must go somewhere or lose caste. There 
are those who seek genuine recreation in these migrations, but with 
most it is simply a change of place without much change of occupation. 
The great summer hotels are simply places where the rage for dress 
and display can be gratified more easily than in the city, and the men 
carry their business with them. The Wall Street brokers have their 
branch offices in or near these hotels, connccted by private wires with 
the city, and speculation goes on as usual. At Newport, Mr. Bennett, 
of the New York Herald, has taken the lead in introducing various 
European sports, but they still have a foreign air about them. He has 
built a casino, with tennis courts, lawn tennis, and other games. He 
has introduced polo and fox-hunting, and done much to make yachting 
fashionable. At Saratoga the races, which go on day after day for 
weeks, are the chief amurement. At Maztha’s Vineyard and a num- 
ber of other places, “ camp meetings’ constitute the pièce de résistance 
of the entertainment. These religious meetings are protracted for 
weeks, and represent all varieties of belief and unbelief, order and dis- 
order. They would make a very interesting study by themselves, as 
a singular development of American life. Phe New Yorker has an 
infinite variety of summer resorts to choose from. He may join the 
saturnalia at Coney Island or the Methodist camp meeting at Martha’s 
Vineyard. He may build a palatial “ co ” at aristocratic Newport, 
or exhibit his wife, daughters, and diamonds to the crowds hich 
throng the great hotels of Saratoga or Long Branch. He may rest 
quietly in some mountain farm-house or wander about from place to 
place in dusty, crowded railway trains. He may do almgst anything 
but stay at-home. 

A new amusement has been found for the winter, which has become 
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very popular. This is. yachting on the ice. The Hudson river offers 
every facility for this, and it haf bécome very popular: It-is quite as 
exciting ds the wildest stock speculation in Wall Street. Sixty miles 
an hour is not an uncommon speed for one of these curious craft, and 
on a fine day, when the ice is favourable, the river is alive with them. 
Great skill is necessary in the management of these boats, especially- 
in racing; but there have been few serious accidents, and after 
watching-these races one may almost believe in the possibility of the 
experience of Jules Verne’s hero, Phileas Fogg. At Omaha, the old 
winter amusement of sleigh-riding is of course as popular as ever, 
when there is snow enough on the ground to make the roads good ; 
‘and one who has never tried it can hardly imagine how exhilarating 
it is.: Tian ee Deeg patie buts the ee rene and has the . 
advantage of being more social. 

The theatres of New. York are very numerous and of every variety, 
including one belonging to an . Episcopal clergyman and conducted on 
religious principles. It can hardly be said that religion or morality 
has much influence ‘over the others, although some of the managers 
are men of: high character. A friend of mine who lately made the | 
tour of them all was inclined to think that those patronised bythe 
roughs in the Bowery were less immoral than those patronized by the 
residents on Fifth Avenue. There is nothing distinctively American in 
the theatre in New York. It is as far as possible an imitation of Paris, 
and European actors and actresses Gome here to ‘make their fortunes . 
‘after they have won a reputation in Europe. New York applauds 
because Paris has applauded, and no one would think of a New York ' 
reputdtion as of any value in itself. Still the New Yorkers, asa 
whole, are a theatre-loving race. They are ready to pay, to applaud, 
and to lionise ‘popular players, and they find amusement in doing so., 
It is a matter of dispute whether they honestly enjoy good music as 
. much as they enjoy immoral: plays, but there is certainly a clasd of 
people in New York about whom there can be no doubt. -Good music 
always atttacts large audiences, and there are amateur clube that do’ 
` good work. Our cities have produced some very superior singers, but 
they go to Europe for their training. A late English traveller, who 
seems to have made a study of the theatre in New York, concludes that 
it is in every respect superior to that of London. He may be right. 
He is certainly generous ; and, as he evidently knows much more about 
it than I do, I am quite willing to allow his judgment to balance mine 
without any controversy. ; 

Of «unlawful amusements, such as gambling and others, New York ' 
has her full share, graded for all classes of society, from the gilded n 
palace on Fifth Avenue down to the dens of. Water Street. There is 
far more of gice and immorality than in Boston or Philadelphia. It is 
more open, more general, and more fashionable. In some respects it is 
worse than London; in others, perhaps, better. .I. cannot see that 
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Republican institutions affect the general morality of our cities in any 
favourable way whatever; if anything, the influence is unfavourable. 
There is less inclination to execute or tolerate repressive laws. The’ old 
idea of stern Republican morality has long since been forgotten, if it 
ever had any actual existence. In the towns and villages there is some 
trace of it. The general standard of morality in these is higher than 
in Europe, and it is an advantage not to have the evil example of an 
aristocracy which considers itself raised above the moral Jaw. In the 
cities there is an aristocracy of wealth which is worse than that of birth. 
As in other aristocracies, there are noble examples of Christian manhood 
and philanthropic spirit among the wealthy men of our cities, There 
is more readiness to give away money for benevolent purposes than can 
be found in any other part of the world. This spirit is not confined to 
religious men, although they are the principal givers. Appeals of all 
kinds go first to them. But, in spite of all the good that can be said of 
New York, it is no better morally than the great cities of Europe. If we 
contrast it with the towns and villages of this part of America, the 
difference is very much greater and more unfavourable than would be 
found in contrasting village and city life in any part of Europe with 
which I am familiar. This is due, however, to the corrupting influence 
of wealth, or to the failure of Republican institutions to secure good 
government and high morality, but quite as much to the fact that 
‘New York is not an American city. The majority of the population is 
foreign. ‘The worst of the immigrants landed upon our shores remain 
there, and there is no form of vice known in Europe which they have 
not brought with them and domesticated in this city. One sees some- 
thing of this in London; but, in spite of its foreign population, London 
is still an English city. Its vices, as well as its virtues, are distinctively 
English. I do not mean to imply that there is anything better or more 
attractive in the vice of Londow than in that of New York. On the 
contrary, it has always struck me as more brutal and repulsive. I have 
never seen anything in any other city which shocked me so much as a 
sight I saw in broad day in a street leading from Southampton Row on 
one of my first visits to London. Two ragged, begrimed, drunken 
women were fighting in a ring of twenty or thirty men, who were 
cheering them on. The very fact that they were all English made their 
filth, profanity, and bratality more repulsive. I could not help feeling 
a sort of personal responsibility for it. I have seen other such scenes 
in London; but Have never happened upon one like it in New York. 
Nor have I ever heard criminal amusements defended and justified by 
men of good standing in society, as I haye in England. Every form of 
vice exists and flourishes in New York as it does in London; but it 
' does not present itself to the eye and ear in so repulsive a manner. 
Of the several American cities which I have mentioned, New York is 
generally regarded as the most attractive*place of residenc® The fact 
that it is the largest and richest of our cities gives it certain advantages 
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over all others. But the most English city in the United States is 


_ Boston, and New England peofle of the old English stook prefer it to 


all other cities. Washington was formerly the least attractive of our. 
cities ; but since the war there have been great changes there. No city 
in the world has more beautiful Government offices, and great efforts 
have been made to improve the streets and adorn the city. The hotels | 
‘still swarm with office-holders and office-seekers; but they seem to me 
to be generally of a better class than when I first visited the city. There 
is certainly much less drunkenness and barbarism to be seen in the 
public rooms and about the Capitol. But, aside from this nomadic hordé, 
there is now an established resident society in Washington, which is 
becoming every year more agreeable and more numerous. There are 
many ‘who already regard it as the most attractive city in the country.’ 
It is, at least, unlike all other cities. A number of novels have i 
appeared within a few years, professing to give faithful pictures of life 
in’ Washington ; but they are unworthy of. attention. They are low, 
vulgar, and scandalous, without literary merit, and presenting a view of 
society too absurd to be even founded on fact. There is vice and cor- 
ruption enough in Washington, and it is easy for a man to find it who 
. seeks for it; but there is no more of it in Washington than in New 
York. Those books would not deserve mention if they had not been 
widely circulated. If I were to select a place of: residence for myself 
it would be Boston, rather than Washington or New York. Philadel- 
phia is too narrow and provincial to be thought of. There is something 
of reserve and hauteur about Boston society which is not altogether 
‘agreeable to strangers, and is criticized and ridiculed by Americans from 
other parts of the country; but it is only on the surface, and is hardly 
noticed at all by persons who have lived in Europe. It contrasts 
strongly with the free-and-easy manners of the West, where the stranger 
of to-day becomes an old resident to-morrow; bùt there is a dignity 
about it which is very attractive. To borrow a alang Western phrase, 
a Boston man does not “slop over.” Boston boasts of her culture, an@ ' 
New York delights to sneer at the word; but there is a reality. i m it. 
There is culture in New York; but its influences is limited to a narrow 
circle. In Boston, it rules the city and gives tone to society. There 
is no other city which has any right to call itself the Athens of America, , 
There is some reason fomgiving this name to Boston. New York is: 
` more like Corinth in the days of her greatest prosperity. Even the 
Trish are somewhat subdued by the atmosphere of Boston, and make: 
much less trouble than they do`in New York. IfI were to choose a per- 
manent residence in America, it would, as I have said; certainly be in 
Boston, Its climate is not all that could be desired. Its east winds are 
unfavourable to weak lungs, and in winter disagreeable to all; but New 
York is not much better, and Boston has the advantage of having clean 
streets. TÉO suburban towns are all beautiful, and there isean endless. 
‘variety of charming drives in all directions. Cambridge is close at hand, 
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with the literary advantages of a University town, and the city itself, is 
provided with everything necessary for stwly or amusement. But Boston 
is attractive to me because there is something restful in life there. It 
is more like a European city. There is not the mad rush and whirl 
which distracts me in New York, and is still worse in Chicago. Men 
do business on a grand scale, and Boston capital is found in all the great 
cities and all the great enterprises of the West; but men seem to take 
life more calmly than in New York. ‘They are.not in such a desperate 
hurry. Ño, in society, there is much’ less extravagance and display, 
much less dissipation, much more quiet and sensible enjoyment. 


The great unsolved problem in city life is that of government. Even 
` the smaller cities find it difficult to secure a tolerable administration, as 
the majority of voters are always non-taxpayers, and generally ignorant 
naturalized foreigners. The larger cities are literally at the mercy of 
the organized mob. There is nothing in America so utterly disgraceful 
as the government of New York. There is no dignity, no honesty, no 
common-sense in it. For years the city was ruled by the “ Tweed ring,” 
whose history is known to all the world. A few men literally captured 
the city, and used the public money to enrich themselves and bribe the 
voters. It was only when the taxes became intolerable that the city 
was roused to appeal to the State Courts to punish these robbers, who 
had violated the law for years with impunity. The city was the strong- 
hold of the Democratic party, and the Tweed ring was tolerated because 
it always secured a Democratic majority of any required amount, without 
any reference to the number of voters. 

The overthrow of this infamous ring was the work of two or three 
newspapers in the city, which exposed its criminal character so fully 
that the respectable portion of the Democratic party no longer dared to 
support it, and the taxpayers of both parties united to put it down. 

Then a new experiment was tried. A new charter was secured, 
which, to a certain extent, deprived the city of the right of self- 
government. The authority was divided between the city and the 
State. In some respects this has proved an advantage; but, on the 
whole, the experiment is a failure, and the best men in New York are 
in favour of going back to self-government. The absurdities of the 
present system were fully developed last winter. The streets of the 
city were in such a filthy condition that a mass meeting of physicians 
declared that there was danger of ‘pestilence. In fact, there was an 
epidemic of small-pox, typhus, and diphtheria. J have never seen 
anything in Europe or Asia to equal the streets of New York at 
that time: For many weeks the most important streets were filled with 
piles of snow, filth, garbage, and ashes. The whole city was roused; 
public meetings were held, and the most vigorous resolutions passed. 
A committee of the most wealthy and itffluential citisens Was chosen, 
but the streets were not cleaned until it was done by the spring rains. 
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The epidemic continued to rage until Nature had done its work. The: 
plan of relief devised by the committee of citizens was the appointment 
of an officer by the Mayor'to take charge of the department of street 
cleaning, but the Mayor had no authority'to appoint such an officer. 
Tt was necessary to secure an Act of the State Legislature to modify 
the charter and give him this authority. The Legislature. was in. 
session, and was appealed to, in the name’ of humanity, to pass this Act 
without delay. But here it was found that there was a political objec- 
tion to this. The Mayor of the city was a Democrat, the Legislature 
was Republican, and street-cleaning was a means of bribing voters: ‘If 
. this authority were given to the Mayor, he would appoint a Democrat, 
who would use the mdney appropriated to clean the strests to buy 
Democratic votes. Street-cleaning must be a perquisite of the Repub- 
licans. The idea’ that’ street-cleariing had nothing to do with politics 
was repudiated as a heresy. What could be more pitiable than this | 
Other departments are conducted on the same principle. The Mayor 
of the city is a gentleman, a Catholic Irishman, but the Board of 
Aldermen can hardly be described in polite language, They spent the- 
winter in trying to erganise,.neither faction of the Democratic party 
‘having a majority, and neither wishing to unite with the few Republican 
members. A division of the spoils was, however, finally: agreed upon, 
and the organization completed.. The proceedings of this unique 
assembly were published in the daily papers, and if any New Yorker . 
ever read them without shame and indignation he deservéd to be an 
alderman himself. The present system of government is certainly a: 
disgrace to any civilized nation. .The reign of Tweed was no better. 
It remains to be seen whether one can be devised which will secure a 
wise and honest administration, and at the same time maintain the 
principle of universal suffrage in a city where the majority of the voters 
pay no taxes, are not natives of the country, have no idea of political 
hohesty, and are the willing tools of unscrupulous politicians. ` 
Nothing will be done until the respectable men of both. parties realize 
the danger, and agree to lay aside their ‘political differences and work . 
‘together to save the city from ruin. There'was some approach to this 
last winter, on the. question of cleaning the streets, but it was not a 
genuine awakening to a sense of all the dangers of the situation, and 
this may not come unt Socialism ne organized the masses for a 
crusade against monopoly. ' i 
Something of the same evil is seen in other cities. + Philadelphia fas 
had its ring of Republican Tweeds, but the division of property and the 
system of taxation is very different there, and thé evil results have not 
been so marked. ‘The Irish element there is unimportant. Washington - 
is governed by the National Congress. Boston is still an American 
city, and has not yet fallen into the hands of any ring; but there is 
~ much that ® very unsatisfactory in her city government and public 
expenditure. The difficulty is a general one, and applies to all the 
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cities in the country, It is more apparent in New York, on account 
of the number and character of its population. 

The theory of the present day in English-speaking lands is that local 
self-government is the surest safeguard against oppression. We regard 
it as the corner-stone of our national system, but it is producing some 
unexpected results, and already it has been found necessary to control it 
in some respects by general laws. Itis probable that still more stringent 
limitations will be adopted. Onur city governments are more corrupt, 
more extravagant, and more wasteful than any others, but our town 
and village governments often resemble them in some points. Here, as 
in the cities, it is generally the non-taxpayers who vote taxes and create 
town debts. There is as yet no limitation on taxation, but many States 
have limited the amount of debt which can be contracted by the cities 
and towns. The working-classes are slow to discover that in the end 
they pay the taxes. They see nothing but the immediate advantage of 
spending the money of the rich. Local self-government has many ad- 
vantages, but small taxes and economy in public expenditure do not seem 
to be among them. . The administration in the towns is generally honest, 
even where it is extravagant and stupid, but it needs control. As our 
people are only too ready to try experiments, we shall probably continue 
to make experiments in city government until we find some satisfactory 
solution to this thus far unsolved problem. 

There are other questions connected with city life which are not 
peculiar to American cities, and which do not need discussion here, be- 
cause we have done but little towards solving them. Pauperism, crime, 
and all forms of irreligion flourish in our cities as in Europe, and vigo- 
rous efforts are made to overcome them, with more or leas success; but 
we have discovered no new methods, and have still much to learn. New 
York is not behind other cities in this work of Christian charity, and 
this is the best thing that can be said in her behalf. 

We are accustomed to boast of the rapid growth of our cities, of their 
vast commerce, of the enterprise of our merchants, of our costly private 
and public buildings, and our people are more and more inclined to leave 
the country to crowd the cities; but it seems to me that the nation has 
more to fear than to hope for in these great cities. They are centres of 
intellectual life and of trade, but also of feverish extravagance and cor- 
ruption, both moral.and political corruption. Their growth has bean too 
rapid for health. Wealth has been acquired too easily. The popula- 
tion is too heterogéneous. The most prosperous cities are the most cor- 
rupt. Who can say where all thisistoend? Like most of my country- 
men I am inclined to optimism in all that concerns America. The 
Anglo-Saxon race is not wont to borrow trouble from the future, or even 
to provide for emergencies before they arise. But it is certain that our 
cities do not improve as they advance. There are dangerous tendencies 
in our city, life which must be overcomt, or they will velop and 
endanger the existence of the Republic. 

A Non-Resment ÅMERICAN, 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ versus THE “NEW 
DISPENSATION,” 


HE Brahmo Somaj, or Theistic Church of foaia has long been an 
object: of sympathetic interest to many Europeans, both in purely 
philosophic and in devout Christian circles. Hence, any such revelations 
of its condition as are contained in the article of Dr. Knighton, in the 
last number of this Review, on “ The New Development of the Brahmo 
Somaj,” are sure to attract attention; and the writer’s literary reputa- 
tion, good faith, and well-known kindly feeling towards the natives of 
. India—among whom he was himeelf for some time a resident—vwill all 
combine to win credence for his representations with most of his 
‘English readers. But as there is a whole world of -facts which he has 
omitted, and of which he does not appear to be aware, and as those 
facta entirely alter the whole bearing of his narrative upon the present 
condition of the Brahmo Somaj, I feel bound to place them before his 
readers and himself. 

Dr. Knighton’s account of Mr. Sen’s new Gospel is mainly compiled 
from recent addresses and articles by Mr. Sen during the early months 
of the present year; but he does not appear to have had access to any 
original accounts of the events which preceded last January, ‘or which 
followed last April. He dwells much on the apparent approaches made 
by Mr. Sen towards Christianity ; but he is evidently unaware that the 
same man who has spoken so eloquently and touchingly on Christ, and 
who celebrated an imitation Eucharist on the 6th of last March, 
foHowed that ceremony, 'on the 7th of June, by an imitation of the 
Hindu Hom, or Fire-Sacrifice, of which the following report is given in 

.the New Dispensation of June 9. 


“THE NEW HOM CEREMONY. 


“On Tuceday last the’ Sanstaary witneseed a new and imposing and, we may 
add, an instructive spectacle. There was & large iron fire- -pan in front of the 
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Vedi; in an earthen vessel was ghes, or clarified butter; bundles of sticks and 
pieces of fire-wood were gathered in one place, and there was a large metallic 
spoon. Varieties of beautiful and fragrant flofers and evergreens in abundance 
formed a semicircle skirting the place where these things were arranged. No 
one was prepared for s™h a sight, as none, even among the select few who were 
‘present, knew what was going to happen. After the introductory portion of the 
Service was over, the minister invoked Divine blessing on the Ceremony which 
was to be performed, and prayed that it might become profitable unto the Church. 
He then lighted up the fuel before him, and, pouring over it clarified butter, 
produced a brisk Fire, which he thus addressed :— 


“1O Thou Bining ani, 

Great, great art thou: great among the forces in creation, ‘We shall honour 
thee and magnify thee because of thy greatness and majesty. Thou art not God ; 
we do not adore thes. But in thee dwells the Lord, the Eternal Inextingnishable 
Flame, the Light of the nniversa, the immanent Fire, Fire of fire, whom fire doth 
reveal and glorify. O thou brilliant Agni, in thee we behold our Resplendent 
Lord. His hand holds up thy holy flame. Without Him thou art not. Then 
let us glorify Him, thy God and our God. The Lord has made thee, O Agni, 
formidable and mighty, mighty to consume and destroy. With thy tremendous 
force thou burnest and swallowest extensive forests, and reducest cities and towns 
into ashes, Before thy fury heroes tremble in utter helplessness. But if, Agni, 
thou art a fierce enemy to be always dreaded, thou art also a benefactor, worthy 
of all honour and gratitude. Our friend art thou, O Agni. Thy good services 
who can recount? In the firmament above thou art ablaze as the sun, and thou 
scatterest light and heat in all directions for our benefit, Down below on earth, 
in the home of every householder, thou kindlest a flame to cook our daily food ; 
thou cheerest us in cold wintry nights; and thou lightest the candle to give us 
light in the midst of darkness, Thou removest plague and pestilence and foul 
diseases, and thou dost purify the air by destroying noxious effluvie. Therefore, 
our venerable forefathers, the ancient Aryan Rishis, greatly honoured thee, and 
performed the sacred Hom unto thy glory. O friend and benefactor of the human 
race, O thou whose glory the Rig Veda so devoutly sang four thousand years ago, 
burn brightly before us, that we may sing thy praise amid the civilization of the 
nineteanth century, and be worthy of our forefathers. Blessed art thou, O Agni, 


for thou art a blazing witness unto the Lord, and thou revealest His brightness 
unto man. 


“1 Q Thon Resplendent God of Lire, 


O God of Agni, as Agnihotri and priet, I initiate the ceremony of the true 
Hom, under Thy command, for the destruction of carnal propensities. Help us, 
God; good God, help us. In Thy holy fire we desire to burn to-day our sins 
and iniquities, our foul desires and the lusts of the flesh. As the fire before us 
burns these pieces of fuel, so shall we burn our anger and avarice, lust and 
pride, and all our passions in the fire of Thy holiness, We are not saved till the 
very root of sin and temptation is burnt up. The Soa of God in an instant bravely 
. vanquished Satan, and -overcame temptation. And so the blessed Buddha 
indignantly drove kway the tempter, Mara, and conquered flesh. Administer unto 
us, O Resplendent Spirit, fire-baptism, that we may vanquish the tempter as 
those nrestar souls did. Root out iniquity. Destroy the very seed of corruption, 
O Lord. Annihilate Satan and burn Death, that we may put on incorruption and 
everlasting life. These six pieces of fuel tied together, which represent the six 
evil passions of the heart, do Thou burn and destroy in the flame. And as these 
pieces of fuel burn and are reduced to ashes, may they typify the destruction of 
our carnal passions in the fire of Thy holinesg !’ 


. 
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“Thus saying, the minister cast the six pieces of fuel into the burning fire; thé 
oom exclaiming geen ee to God, Victory to God, Victory to 
t Peace, Peace, _ Peace.’” 


This is called “The Ceremony. of Overcoming Temptation,” and it 
was “consummated” on the following Sunday, by a “ New Baptismal 
-Ceremony,” held at the -bathing-place in Mr. Sems garden, where he 
addressed his audience as follows ;— j 


i í Beloved brethren, we have oome into the land of the Jews, and we are seated 
on the bank of the Jordan. Let-them that have eyes see. Verily, verily, here 
was the Lord Jesus baptized, eighteen hundred years ago. Behold the holy 
Waters wherein was the Son of God immersed. Ses ye here the, blessed Josus, 
and by ‘his aide John the Baptist, administering the rite of Baptism, and behold 
in the sky above the descent of -the Holy Ghost. All three are here present, 
Father, Bon, and Holy Spirit, spiritually united. Pilgrim-brothera, mark -their 
union to-day, on this hallowed spot, and see how the Water shineth in celestial 
radiance, A e mo 


“O Thon Great Bumm, Water of File,  -- 


Sacred Water, Mighty Expanse of Seas and Oceans and Rivers, we glorify 
thee. Thou art not God, but the Lord is in thea, Thou art full of the beauty 
and glory of Heaven; each drop ravealeth the Divine face. Thou art the Water 
of life. “A most helpful friend-art thou unto us. From the clouds above thou 
comest ‘in copious showers to quench the thirst of the parched earth, and to 
fertilize its soil, Thou fillest rivers, seas, and oceans. Thou causest the dry 
earth to become fruitful, and thou prodnoest plentiful harvests, fruits, and éorn in 
-abundance, for our nourishment. O friend of the: human race, thou’ satinfest 
our hunger, thou sppeasest our thirst. -Thou cleansest our body and our home, 
and washost away filth and impurity. O thou great purifier, thou healeet disease 
and thou givest health. Cooler and comforter, daily we bathe in ‘thee, and feel 
refreshed and comforted. Ships freighted with riches float upon thy bosom, and 
bring us affluence from distant shores. O serene pacifier, thou extinguishest all 
agony, and refreshes’ the troubled head. O true ‘friend and benefactor, our’ . 
venerable ancestors loved thee, and honoured thee, and adored thee. And to-day, 
as in days gone by, the Ganga, the Jamuna, the Narmada, the Godavari, the 
Kaveri, the Krishna, and all the sacred streams in the land, are greatly revered 
by the people. Say, mighty Varuna, didst thou not suggest to Buddha tho idea 
of Nirvana, O thon extinguisher of the fire of all pain and discomfort, And | 
Jésus too magnified thee, and he praised thee as none ever did before. For he 
saw and found in thee new life and salvation. ‘In the holy Jordan was the Son 
of God baptized. We praise thee, we bless thea, Holy Water. Rain ond river, 
Jakes, seas and oceans, we bless and. ify.’ we | Neat ae ‘i 

“u The ministar read the whole of Matthew, chapter iii»: ‘In those days came 
John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judma,’ &o 

t! Ho explained the true s&ret of Baptism thus :— 

“(Why did Jesus plunge into the. Water of the river ?-Because he mw the Water 
was fall of God. The Omnipresant Spirit of, God he saw moving upon the face 
of the Watera, and‘in every drop sparkled Divinity. - In such holy ater; in the 
Jordan of:divine life was Jesus immersed. „And as he dipped into the Water he 
dipped-into Divinity, and Rr he came out of the Water, full of new or 
Divine life, and the Holy Spirit, overhead announced his acceptance by God as, 
His “ beloved son.” ‘Thus in him was the Father glorified, and likewise the 

iration of the Holy Ghost, Behold, my brethren, the Water before us is full 
of the Lord, axd blessed are they vabo are baptised in it, as was Jesus of Nazareth.’ 
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“The minister anointed himself with flower oil, and went down into the Water. 
Standing with his head above the Water, and reverently looking above, he thus 
prayed: ‘May I behold Thy bright and sweet face, O God, my Father, in tho 
Water that encompasses me! Convert this Water into the Water of grace and 
holiness, that I may be immersed in life everlasting. May Thy beloved Son abide 
in my soul! May John the Baptist be here to administer unto me the sacred 
rite! And may Thy Holy Spirit hover over my head and inspire me!’ , 

“ Thus saying, he thrice immersed himself, saying, ‘Glory unto the Father,’ 
‘Glory unto the Son,’ ‘Glory unto the Holy Ghost.’ To magnify the Three- 
in-one, he dipped once more, saying, ‘ Blessed be Saconmananpa! [the Vedantic 
Trinity ]|—Truth, Wisdom and Joy in One!’ 

“ With the Water he washed his eyes and ears, his hands and feet, and prayed 
with clasped hands :— 


“O Kord.of Risers md Sens, 


Lord of Water, cleanse Thy poor servant, and purify my pee and my soul. 
Thy holy spirit encircles me right and left, before and behind. I have plunged 
into Thy holiness and love, Thy power, wisdom, and joy. In the river of Thy 
sweet nectar have I been immersed, O Sacchidananda, and great is my joy. I 
thank Thee, and I bleas Thee, O God of my salvation, O Merciful Father, that 
Thou hast baptized me with the Water of life eternal, and with Thy holy spirit.’ 

“ The Singing Apostle then poured Water upon the minister’s head. 

“ A number of earthen and metallic veasels were then filled with Santi-jal, or 
Water of Peace, 


“ The minister came out of the water, with his Kamandalu filled with the Water 
of Peace, and sprinkled it over the heads of the assembled devotees, all shouting 
together, ‘Pence, Peace, Peace.’ . : i 

‘A number of these devotees then reverently went through the Ceremony of 
Immersion, while the minister, changing his dresa, put on the ascstic’s yellow robe. 

“The whole party having left, a number of ladies and children of the New 
Dispensation came to the spot, and after Immersion and a short prayer, joyfully 
carried home the Vessels of Water.” —New Dispensation, June 16, 1881. 

The New Dispensation of June 28 further informs us that “ the rite 
was administered by John the Baptist himself, who was present in 
spirit, and than whom there can be no greater authority in or outside 
the Church ;” while in the same paragraph we are told that “the 
whole thing was a Hindu festival”! This heterogeneous tissue of con- 
tradictory notions and inconsistent ceremonies will give some idea of 
what Mr. Sen meant, when he called his New Dispensation “ the 
wonderful solvent, which fuses all dispensations into a new chemical 
compound.” I can hardly believe that such a compound can be regarded 
with approval by any sane Christian, or by any honest Hindu. 

But the present question is: “ What do the Brahmos -say to it ?” 
Dr. Knighton speaks, throughout his article? as if Mr. Sen were the 
virtual head of the Brahmo Somaj, and evidently believes him to repre- 
sent the body as a whole, the only hint to the contrary being this: 
that, after describing the Flag Ceremony on Anniversary Day (January 
28, 1881), in which “ the eye of the believer saw the symbol of Christ’s 
kingdom of heaven,” Dr. Knighton continues :— 


“ However, all did not see this. Many of the former adherents of the Brahmo 
Somaj were offended at it, and refused to enrol themselves as disciples of the 
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New Dispensation. This feeling, we are amsured, is neither widespread nor 
likely to be lasting.” l : 

Now, so far from the repugnance to the New Dispensation being a 
transiently-aroused feeling, “neither widespread nor likely to be lasting” 
—-while, by implication, the majority of the Brahmos are apparently 
supposed to have not “ refused to enrol themselves as disciples’ under 
the new régime—the balance of parties weighs in precisely the opposite | 
direction.: It is the votaries of the New Dispensation who are in the 
minority. The large majority of Brahmo Somajes all over India have 
either stood aloof, or have definitely opposed Mr. Sen’s new Gospel as 
a serious deviation from the Brahmic Faith. Twenty of the Provincial 
Somajes have already declared officially against it, usually marking 
with especial censure the ceremonies imitated from Hinduism and 
Christianity. As a specimen of the strong feeling which has been 
excited by Mr. Sen’s recent novelties, take the following address, issued 
by the Executivé Committee of the Sylhet Prarthana Somaj, translated’ . 
from the Bengali copy lately received by me from their Secretary, 
Babu Raj Chandra Chaudhuri :— - 


: “ TRUTH WILL TRIUMPH. ` ’ 
“ A Humble Address to the Brahmo Community. 


t BRETHREN, — Accept our affectionate greeting. We heartily thank the Merciful 
God that He has sent Brahmoism into the world for the salvation of sinners, It 
is impossible to in words how greatly we have been benefited by the 
acceptance of this faith. By taking shelter in the Brahmo Somaj we have gained 
true manliness” The Brahmo Faith and the Brahmo Community are the things 
dearest to our hearts. To preserve the purity of the Brahmo, Church, and defend 
it from hostile attack, is the duty of every Brahmo. Otherwise we should be 
guilty ‘of terrible ingratitude and heartlessneas. 

“ Hveryone knows that Babu Keshub Chandra Sen has for some months been 
preaching a new and strange religion, called the New Dispensation. In this 
religion various objectionable and despicable doctrines are put forth. So much , 
go, that its disciples do not in the least think ill even of dark idolatry. > Our 
heads must bow in shame, and our hearts be rent with sorrow, when we tall that 
in the very Church which was dedicated to the worship of the One Only God, 
the Dispensationists worshipped a flag and some sacred books. Again, the other ` 
day, the leader of the Dispensation, with his disciples, performed the Hom, and 

, were baptized in the Kama! Sarobar [the pond in Mr. Sen’s garden]. Those who 
' read the Dharma Tattva, the New Dispensation, the Sunday Mirror, and the 
Banga Bandhu, know how far Keshub Babu and his disciples have fallen from 
the Brahmo Somaj. Who that observes all this can fail to parceive that the New 
Di tion is perfectly inimiod] to Brahmoism, and that it has arisen in this 
world only to increase the number of appalling su itious creeds? If Keshub 
Babu and his disciples had only made a general owledgment that they were 
{no longer Brahmos, and had no sympathy with the Brahmo Somaj, we should 
hava said nothing upon this subject, But they are unblushingly preaching the 


religian of the New Dispensation in the namo of the Brahmo Community andthe , ` 


Brahmo Faith. This we cannot endure. Wo cannot bear such am unjust attack ~ 
upon our dear Brahmo Somaj. Therefore, O Brehmos! let us gird on our , 
armour for the defence of our beloved Church and community. A very great 
responsibilitygies upon ua, Let us all, every Brahmo and every Brahmo Somaj, 
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combine to let the world know that the New Dispensation is not the Brahmo 
religion; that it is quite opposed thereto; that we have not the least sympathy 
with this creed; and that if any Provincial Brahmo Somaj in blind belief has 
accepted, or does accept, this New Dispensation as Brahmoism, then the Brahmo 
Somaj will not have any sympathy with it. It is the duty of every Brahmo, 
wherever he ‘may be, from that place to inform the public, in any publio paper, 
that the New Dispensation is perfectly opposed to Brahmoism.—Sylhet, July 10, 
1881.”—{Signed by eight ‘“‘ Members of the Executive Committee.) 


Again, pass beyond Bengal to the cooler-headed Mahratta Theists of 
Western India, and in their organ, the Bombay Subodha Patrika (of July 
30, 1881) will be found an article to the same effect, entitled “ How it 
strikes us,” the pith of whichis contained in the following passages :— 


“We must plainly tell our friends that we do not see our way to accepting 
their so-called New Dispensation. We fail to see what new things they have got 
to give us. Of course, in some issues of the New Dispensation paper we‘have 
been told that such and such things are new. But we do not think them to be 
new, except, perhaps, the principle of eclecticism: and as to that, Ram Mohan 
Roy was the Fret who acted in accordance with it, and there is no reason why it 
should be proclaimed now for the first time after the lapse of fifty years, And 
supposing that there is a great deal that is new, what is the necessity of flags, 
medals, and special newspapers to proclaim it? ... .” 

‘'Wobelievethe movement led by Babu Keshub Chandra Sen has now reached, 
or is about to reach, the form of such a dogmatic religion as Christianity or 
Mahomedanism. In the Theistic Review under notice we are told that the Brahmo 
Somaj of India [Alr. Sen’s own Somaj] declares it has received new light and new 
revelation from heaven. The claim put forth for Christ and Mahomet is in no 
way different from this) No Catholic Theist will put forth such aclaim..... 
In the same way, the innumerable rites that are now being practised, the Eucharist, 
bathing in the waters of Jordan, the Fire-sacrifice or Homa, the vow of poverty, 
and others, willmmilarly, in the course of time, make of this movement such a 
religion us Hinduism now is,.... And if some of the ceremonies of ‘the 
existing religions are to be admitted by giving a theistic sense to them, why is 
the worship of idols to be condemned? If the eating of rice and the drinking of 
water, considering them to be the flesh and blood of Christ, are external symbols 
expressive of one’s identification of his spirit with the spirit of Christ; or the 
throwing of ghee or sticks into the fire, of the aacrifica or suppression of the 
passions, surely throwing oneself at the feet of an idol is an outward expression 
of one’s acknowledging God as his Lord, and of his surrendering his spirit to His 
spirit, and the washing, dressing, &c., of the idol, of his dedicating himself to the 
eorvice of God. And ıf the rites that have been adopted are of great help to 
one in those spiritual exercises of which they are typical, an idol is of the 
greatest service in fixing one’a wandering thoughts and directing them to God. 
And this is exactly the view taken of idol-worship by intelligent Hindus of the 
old echool. . 

“For these and for other reasons we are afraid of the New Dispensation, and 
feel that we must losa no time in making a plain statement that we caunot and 
do not sympathize with it We regret to see that our friends have embarked on 
a career which must lead to the destruction of pure Theism.” 


But these discussions concerning the New Dispensation are only the 
latest phase of a much older controversy, which (after what may be called - 
a pre-historic and nebulous period) suddenly crystallized into palpable 
form in 1878, when Mr. Sen married his too-youthful daufhter to the 
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Hindu Maharaja of Kak Behar, in defiance of Brahmic principles, and 
of the almost universal pleadings of the Brahmo community. To this. 
event Dr. Knighton makes a casual reference in connection with some, 
recent unfavourable comments upon it by a distinguished English critic, 
and the reply made thereto by Mr. Sems brother. But Dr, Knighton 
does not take into account that all such discussions are of quite subor- 
dinate importance beside the facts that the great majority of. Mr. Sen’s 

own co-religionists disapproved of his conduct; that a wide-spread 
secession was the consequence, and that the final result was the establish- 

ment of a new organization, the Sadharan (or Universal) Brahmo 
Somaj, which, since its foundation in May, 1878, has rapidly riser to 
the foremost rank among the: Theistic Churches of India? Its head- 
quarters are at 18, Mirzapore Street, Calcutta, but it has many members ' 
among the provincial Somajes, and regular: agents in various ‘parts: 
India. . Its ofice- bearers, annually elected, are four—a President, 

; Secretary, Assistant-Secretary,and Treasurer. ‘These act in conjunction 
with a General Committee, -composed of forty persons elected at the ` 
annual general meeting of members, and of such representatives from 
the Provincial Somajes aa the latter have previously elected or confirmed. . 
This General Committee, in its turn, appoints twelve of its members as 

‘an Executive Committee for the year, by whom all the actual work is 

` performed, subject to revision, at quarterly meetings, by the General 

Committee, who are themselves ultimately responsible to the general 

body of members. ‘The chief aims and present position of the Somaj 

are briefly but fairly indicated in the following passages from the 

Annual Report of last January : — 


“The Sadharan Brahmo Somaj has a mission of a dual SEER In the first 
place, it started with the aim and purpose to develop within itself and encourage- 
in others a life of piety, based upon direct and immediate communion with the 
Living God, to promote absolute spiritual freedom by combating all doctrines of ` 
incarnation, mediation or prophetship, to build morality and piety on the founda- 
tions of reeson and conscience, illumined by the light of divine intercourse, and ' 
to strive for a life in which devotion and earnest work will commingle; secondly, 
it has tried to introduce a constitutional and representative mode of Church. 
Government. There are unmistakable signs that, under the providence of God, 
every year is leading us towards the fulfilment of this destiny. At the beginning,. 
when the hurricane of the conflict was vehemently raging, and the future was 
largely involved'in doubts and misyivings, not a few there were, mostly outsiders, 
who misunderstood the ngture and character of the Somaj. Some pleased to call 
it purely a movement for social reforms, having very little ofa religious character, 
consequently having very little to do in the religious world; others regarded it as 
a temporary disturbance, which will subside in time; "but it is gradually 
becoming visible even to distant observera, that it has essentially a religious and 
epigitual mission ; that the field of progress is infinite before it, and that the 
destinies of the Brahmo Somaj are already inno small measure in its bands, Let 
us confess it here, in all humility, that as yet a great deal remains to be done. 
before the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj can properly marit confidence. Our struggles 
are those ofan infant organization, trying to do its work toa great extent with 
untried an uate materiela. Many shortcomings and defpcta, viewed in 
the light of our whigh ideal and solemn responsibility, are inseparable from such a 
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state of things. But of one thing we are certain: that, beneath all these struggles, 
there is an earnestness of purpose and honesgy of intention which God will bless 
and is already amply blessing.” 

The Sadharan Brahmo Somaj has already built a large Church (or 
Prayer Hall, as it is called) in Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, which was 
consecrated with great rejoicing at the last January Anniversary. On , 
_ this occasion the following Statement of Principles was read aloud in 

three different languages successively——English, Bengali, and Urdu :— 

“ This day, the 10th day of Mágh, 1287, according to the Bengáli era, and the 
22nd of January, 1881, according to the Christian era, in the fifty-firat year of the 
Brahmo Somaj, we dedicate this Hall to the worship of the One True God. 
Brom this day its doors shall be open to all classes of people without distinction 
of caste or social position. Men or women, old or young, wise or ignorant, rich 
or poor—«ll classes will meet here as brethren to worship Him who is the author 
of our salvation, This great, holy, Supreme God alone shall be worshipped here, 
to the exclusion of every created person of thing: and no divine honours shall be 
paid to any man or woman as God, or equal to God, or an incarnation of God, 
or as specially appointed by God. It shall be ever borne in mind in this Hall, 
that the great mission of Brahmoism is to promote spiritual freedom amongst men, 
and to enable them to establish direct relationship with God; and the sermons, 
discourses, and prayers of this place shall be so moulded as to help that spirit. It 
shall ever be its aim and endeavour to enable all who thirst after righteousness, 
to know God who is the Life of our life, and to worship Him direct. 

“The catholicity of Brahmoism shall also be preserved here. No book or man 
shall ever be acknowledged as infallible and the only way to salvation; but, 
nevertheless, due respect shall be paid to all scriptures, and the good and great of 
all ages and all countries, In the sermons, discourses, and prayers used in this 
sage no scripture, or sect, or founder of a sect, shall ever be ridiculed, reviled, 

or spoken of contemptuously. With due respect, untruth shall be exposed and 

dicated. No man or class of men shall be here regarded as the elect or 
favourite of God, and the rest of mankind as lost to that favour. Anything 
calculated to compromise this catholic spirit shall never be countenanced. 

“The spirituality of our doctrine shall be carefully maintained. Flowers, 
spices, burnt-offerings, candles, and other material accompaniments of worship 
shall never be used, and care shall be taken to avoid everything tending to reduce 
religion to mere parade and lifeless forma. 

“ It shall be the object of all our preachings and discourses in this place, to 
teach men and women to love God, fo seek piety, to hate sin, to grow in devotion 
and spirituality, to promote purity amongst men and women, to uproot all social 
evils, and to encourage virtuous deeds. Anything that will directly or indirectly 
encourage idolatry, engender superstition, take away spiritual freedom, lower 
conscience, or corrupt morals, shall never be countenanced. May this Hall ever 
remain a refuge and resting-place for all the weary sojourners of this world. May 
the sinner find consolation and hope in this Hall ; may the weak be strengthened, 
and may all who hunger and thirst find food and®drink for their souls With 
this hope and ‘prayer we dedicate this Hall in the name of the One True God. 
May He iS help and guide us. Amen.” 


The official organ of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj is the Tativa 
Kaumudi, a religious journal, issued on the Ist and 16th of every 
Bengali month ; but for non-Bengali readers, whether Indian or Euro- 
pean, the most accessible source of information concerning this Somaj 
is the Brahmo Public Opinion, an English weekly general newspaper, 
conducted by some- of the leading Br&ihmos of Calcntfa. Started in 
March, 1878, as a medium of inter-communication between the Brahmos 
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all over India, it publishes a great variety of news concerning the pro- 
vincial Somajes, as well as the*proceedings of the Brahmo committees 
and societies in Calcutta, whether religious or secular; in addition to 
‘which, it gives summaries of general news, and nomia questionas of 
social and political reform. .This journal has a wide circulation, which 
it well deserves. Ita issue for August 4 (1881) contains ea leading article 
on the “ Development of Piety in the Brabmo Somaj,” which is worth 
presenting entire, as an illustration of the tone of religious thought 
which characterises the leaders of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj:— 


“The development of religious thought and sentiment in the Brahmo Somaj, 
during the last years of its existence, is an interesting study for all thonghtfal 
observers of human progress. This internal history can be very well divided 
into- three epochs,—the first, extending from the establishment of the Society by 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy to the accession of Babu Devendranath Tagore; the 

-second, from that time to the first schism; the third, from the separation of the 
aaa party to the second schism, or the establishment of the Sedharan 
rahmo Somaj. 
“The fitat epoch was TETEE by a vague aspiration after something higher 
and purer than the prevalent superstitions of the country. Theologically, it vras. 
an attempt after a simpler and more rational creed, and spiritually, it wasa, 
straggle to know and grasp Him who is Infinite. These aspirations were vague 
in their nature, as has been said above, and no definite conception of any type of ' 
- piety worthy of cultivation or imitation was yet formed. The first adherents of 

the Somaj, most of them impressed with the rottenness of the existing supersti- 
_ tions, would assemble week after week to listen to discourses about the necemity 

of a purer and monotheistic form of worship. We cannot say that this charge of 
vagueness of conception can also be applied to the Rajah, because all his writings 
bear the clearest proof of the conception of a broad, catholic, and comprehensive 
system of faith, which aspired after the universal brotherhood of all creeds. 
But the Rajah’s connection with his newly founded Society was too short to leiza 
a lasting stamp of his catholico idea on the movement. 

“ After his death, the Society went on vaguely aspiring after a purer faith, but 
without giving those aspirations any definite form. It-was Babu Devendranath 
who first formed a definite conception of the ‘ype of piety to be cultivated in the 
Somaj, and also of the practical shape which those aspirations should take, ‘ He 
was charmed with the beauty and simplicity of the Upanishads. The first 
awakening of his religious consciousness was largely induced by these writings. 
‘His poetic nature was- captivated by the sublimeness and deep spirituality of these 
tarts. Ho pondered over them, studied them, entered deep into their spirit and 
_ purpose, till oe and every word became an inspirationto him. We 

have often seen glowing, with enthusiasm, his whole countenance flushed 
with emotion and eyes sparkling like stars, and sometimes thé hairs of his head 
standing on end at the merest mention or recital of one of these texts. So he 
deeply drank the n ‘of these eminently spiritual writings, and in accordance 
‘with that spirit, tri introduce into the Somaj a type of piety in which quiet 
contemplation and rapt devotion formed an important element’ 

s Two things were wanting in this type—(1) Struggle with sin, and] (2) y 

of active obedience which ‘never wearies in wall-doing,’ ot that th 
“were attogether absent, but they were not eatin we think, as rantai 
_ features of religious life. Hence, during this period we do not find such a 
eral meng of prayer as we find during the succeeding one. 

en Babu Devendranath was thus moulding the spiritual aspirations of the 
Boma) accordin® to his favourite stype, there was a body of young men, early | 
Inoculated with Christian ideas, and trained in the school of Parker ant Newman, . 
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who were longing for-a broader and more comprehensive type. The sense of sin 
and prayer, first imbibed from Christian so , had taken root in their hearta. 
The old Hindu type of piety was rather chilling and benumbing to their spirits 
They were longing for getting away—doing God’s good work in the world. The 
etal did at last come. They could no longer contain their youthful enthusiasm. 
They boldly launched into social reforms, and the older party helt back with 
doubts and misgivings. For a time the progressive party were truc to their 
former lines. They freely cultivated prayer and earnest work. There was an 
awful earnestness of purpose about them which carried everything before it. 
They acted from deep convictions,and numbers were naturally drawn towards them. 

“ But, unfortunately, many years did not paæ before this type was lost sight of. 
Signs were visible that the leaders were slipping into forms of Hindu mysticism 
which have been denounced by every sensible and thoughtful inquire- They 

to talk of asceticism, of vows, of spiritual guides, of tntoaicating love, &c., 
thus silently, though unknowingly, giving up the ground they formerly occupied. 
Tt is worthy of notice here, that the greatest success of.the progressive, party was 
to be seen during those years when there was not the talk of these things, yet in 
point of fact there was greater real’ asceticiam and self-abnegation in the service 
of God than in any subsequent period. In the former period they honestly 
_ resigned themselves to God, and God made them ascetics without their knowing 
it or taking credit for it: in the subsequent period they began to fix their gare 
upon asceticism as a qualification and recommendation in the eyes of God, and 
to take credit for it. Mark the vast difference. Along with this slipping off 
from the original type—that of loving obedience and earnest faith—their influence 
began to decline, at least amongst educated and cultured minds. 

“This, we think, is the spiritual history of the Somaj as manifested during the 
three epochs. It isthe duty of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj now, to recall the 
minds of the Brahmos to the contemplation of true piety. Surely India has had 
enough of quietism and mysticism. All that we want for her real spiritual and 
moral welfare is a life of fervent faith and earnest work. May God help the 
Sadharan Brahmo Somaj in-developing this life.” 

Of the various institutions which have sprung up under the auspices 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, or of its leading members, I have no 
space to write fully here; but I may briefly refer to the energetic 
labours of its missionaries, who have travelled and preached all over 
India with marked success; to the societies for religious culture among 
the students of Calcutta, and the seal with which some of them have 
undertaken the propagation of Brahmoism in their vacation tours, while 
some, again, have laboured at the gratuitous teaching of young boys 
and working-men; to the steady efforts made for the improvement of 
women, not only by kindly men, but by the women themselves in their 
Brahmica Somaj and Bengal Ladies’ Association; to the Theistic 
Library in Calcutta (not unhelped by Christiag contributions of valuable 
books) ; and to the City School for the Higher Education of Boys, with 
its staff of twehty teachers, and (in 1880) its 889 pupils (of whom 
twenty-four passed the last December Entrance Examination at the 
Calcutta University), and its School Committee of eight gentlemen, 
seven of whom are leading members of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. 
In short, this Somaj honestly endeavours to carry on the „process of 
Indian ‘reform, which Dr. Knighton describes (p. 584) as characterizing 
‘the Thejsts of Bengal.” But he has tvidently not stidied the later 
history of those reforms, or he would know that Mr. Sems efforts in 
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that direction have slackened greatly during the last few years. .The 
. Female Normal and Adult School, to which: Dr. Knighton refers as 
having been opened in 1871, is now po more. After 1875, its Annual ` 
Reports ceased, and in 1878 the Government grant was withdrawn, the 
school being pronounced inefficient. The Girls’ School attached to the 
institution was, however, revived in 1879, under the title of the Metro- 
politan Female School, and still continues to exist; but from the 
accounts in the Sunday Mirror of October 81, and November 14, 1880, 
it does not appear to have been flourishing of late. In fact, most of 
the normal traditions of Progressive Brahmoism have been either 
neglected or contravened by Mr. Sen of late years, and to credit him 
with their continuous support and development is to misread com- 
pletely the recent history of the Brahmo Somaj. His aim lies in quite 
another direction; and if we may judge from the following editorial 
scrap in the New Dispensation of April 21, 1881, his éxpectations of 


carrying the Brahmo’ Somaj with him are not too sanguine :— 


“ Speculations are afloat that the effect of the New Dispensation will be to widen, 
the breach between the old and the new in our Church. Right. The separation 
is not only probable, but inevitable. New wine may lodge for a time in the 
old bottle, but it will soon break it, and find its way out. It would be a good 
thing if all the Brahmo Somajes in India could be persuaded to receive the New 
Gospel. But should it be otherwise, let those men and those Somajes that look 
upon the Lord’s Dispensation as a lie, and regard un as im plainly say so, 
and repudiate us. We are desirous, if not anxious, that all those who are against 
us will immediately dissociate themselves from the New Dispensation, and leave 
it alone. Truth unmixed works best. Too much devotion hath made us mad; 
therefore, let those Brahmos who hate the New Gospel dismiss us and cut us off.” 


It has been the custom of English critics and travellers, during the ' 
last two or three years, to pass by the whole body of the Brahmo 
Somaj, with its 140 churches scattered all over India, from Assam to 
Sindh, and from Lahore to Madras, without one word of recognition, 
and to concentrate all attention upon the one picturesque figure in 
` Calcutta, who has turned away from the principles of his former Church, 
and has in turn been forsaken by the great majority of its members. 
Had this been done as a study in biography or psychology, no objec- 
tion could attach to it. But when Mr. Sems eccentricities are put 
forth as representative ofthe Brahmo Somaj, it is time to protest 
against such an utter injustice to one of the noblest movements of the 
present century.* 

: Sorna Dosson CoLLET. 


* For further information the Brahmo Somaj I may refer the reader to my series of 
+t Brahme Year 1876-1880,” published anmally by Wilhams & Norgate. . 


‘ RAILWAY REVOLUTIONS. 


UCH has been said during the last few years about “ Railway 
Revolutions.” The decision of the Midland Company that 
third-class carriages should be attached to all trains was declared to be 
«a revolution”? When, by the same Board, the first-class fares were 
lowered to the amount that had been charged for second-class, we were 
assured that this was “a financial revolution.” To permit the second- 
class passenger to encroach upon what had previously been the exclusive 
privileges of the first-class, was gravely and even angrily affirmed to be 
not only a mingling in hopeless confusion of classes of carriages, but of 
classes of society— a democratic and social revolution.” 

Now, of course, when we have stigmatized anything as “revolutionary ” 
it is enough. There is nothing left to be said or done. Argument 
would be irrelevant, and declamation only idle air. Every well-con- 
stituted British mind shrinks with moral loathing from “ revolution.” 
The French Revolution, which happened a good way off and a long 
while ago, was bad enough; but to have a revolution in our midst, 
though it be only a Railway Revolution, must, it is implied, involve 
calamities, not perhaps so conspicuous, but possibly, on that account, all 
the more dangerous. ‘The social and financial results of recent railway 
policy may have been more subtle and mofe pervasive than we are 
aware. But still, may we not be permitted to inquire whether this 
timidity about Railway Revolutions has not set in rather late in the day ? 
Have not railways already accomplished still greater revolutions in every 
department of business, in every rank of society, and in every rekation- 
ship of life? To reduce our railway fares, to cushion our carriages, and 
to ask second and first-class passengers to travel together and behave 
themselves—all this may, in the judgmtyt of some, have econstituted a 
revolution’; yet we venture to think that there are other revolutions— 
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economical, social, political, and international—which railways have 
already wrought out, even in, England, more mighty and more minute 
than perhaps even tho greatest alarmist ia aware of. ; 

At some of these Railway Revolutions we propose (laying our humour 
aside) to look; and in doing so to notice, first, the revolution that 
railways have effected in the comfort and convenience of our locomotion. 
- Let us endeavour to picture to ourselves what travelling was in Eng- 

land before the introduction of railways. We take up the words of 
Sir Walter Scott, and we see the solemn way in which he protests 
against the ther modern innovations in locomotion. “On no account,” 
he says to his son, “keep a gig. You know of old how I detest that 
mania of driving wheelbarrows up and down, when a man has a hand- 
some horse and can ride him. They are childish and expensive things, 
and in my opinion are only fit for English bagmen ; therefore, gig it 
- not, I pray you.” 

No doubt there were sources of innocent enjoyment existing in the 
journeyings of our grandfathers of which we have been bereft. It must 
have been very agreeable “ for a lady to be married in her riding habit, 
and jog off for her honeymoon on her pillion, with her arm round her 
husband’s waist ;” but aristocratic dignity could scarcely be maintained 
“when the Duke of Marlborough’s enormous gilt coach broke down in 
Chancery Lane when his Grace was entering ‘London in triumph.”: 
Pleasant tales, it is true, are told of how, in the old coaching days, when 
the lids were locked down on the mail-bags, the mettled steeds bounded 
off like leopards amidst the shouts of admiring spectators; and of 
delightful summer days spent beside the cheery, chatty coachman on 
the box, who told of the annals of rich and poor beside whose houses 
he “ tooled” his horses along. But stories are also recounted of dreary 
waitings at roadsides in the small hours of wintry mornings for coaches, 
which, when they arrived, were fall; of long and wretched nights when 
passengers were one half starved with the cold and the other half with 
hunger; of how they could not keep*awake and dared not go to sleep ; 
of roads “infamously bad,’ which “the whole range of language 
could not sufficiently describe ;” and of the additional and exciting 
perils ever and anon of “a race betwixt two stage-coaches, in which the 
-lives of thirty or’ forty distressed or helpless individuals were-at the 
mercy of two intoxicated brutes.” Others, too, shared the experience 
of Charles Dickens, whe, ‘when he was a reporter, was “upset in almost 
every description of vehicle known in this country.” 


Even when railways were first established they by no means 


possessed the conveniences they now enjoy. Passengers were required 
on some lines to give and spell’ their names in order that they might 
be “ written on a large green paper ticket ; and instead of the innumèr- 
able oppottunities of locomotion indicated by the half ‘million of itema 
in our presemt “Bradshaw,” ekix pages of a“ Railway Companion,’” 
half the size ofa page of “ Bradshaw,” and sold for’ a shilling; contained 
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only the most meagre information concerning the few trains that ran. 
The speed was slow; neither through tickets nor through journeys 
could ba taken ; and travellers had to get forward as best they could by 
a series of fragmentary journeys over the lines of different, rival, and 
often conflicting companies. Thirty years ago a third-class passenger 
from London to Liverpool had to spend two days on the journey; now 
he can accomplish the distance in leas than five hours, Thirty years 
ago a second-class passenger from London to Liverpool had to stop at 
Birmingham for the night, or else to proceed by first-class at first-class 
fare ; now he can run down between tea and supper. 

The improvements made since that day have been silent, and gradual, 
but unceasing. Instead of coaches built in imitation of stage-coaches, 
we have the handsome and commodious carriage, with abundant elbow 
and head-room, padded with horsehair which costs £5 to #8 for a 
compartment; resting on four or six bearing springs, worth a couple 
of pounds each; and these on wrought iron wheels with weldless steel 
tires, at £15 to £20 a pair; each compartment requiring as much 
money to build as a cottage; and drawn by an engine which, instead of 
the £550 of the “ Rocket,” cannot be bought under £2,500 or £2,800, 
every part of the 5,416 pieces of which is put together as carefully as a 
watch ; the pistons of which, when the train is running at the speed of 
fifty miles an hour, are passing backwards and forwards along the 
cylinder, at the marvellous speed of 800 feet a minute, the movements 
of the connected machinery being so rapid that they divide even a 
second into eight equal parts. 

Events nowadays move so quickly that it is only by a distinct 
mental effort we can recall the inconveniences that used to be expe- 
rienced by the third-class passenger. We need not go back so far as 
the time when third-class passengers had to stand in a sort of cattle- 
pen placed on wheels; it is only a few years since the Parliamentary 
trains were run in bare fulfilment pf the obligations of Parliament, and 
when a journey by one of them could never be looked upon as anything 
better than a necessary evil. To start in the darkness of a winter's 
morning to catch the only third-class train that ran; to sit, after 
a slender breakfast, in a vehicle the windows of which were compounded 
of the largest amount of wood and the smallest amount of glass, and 
which were carefully adjusted to exactly those positions in which the 
fewest travellers could see out of them ; to stop at every roadside station, 
however insignificant ; and to accomplish a journey of 200 miles in about 
ten hours—such were the ordinary conditions which Parliament in its 
bounty provided for the people. Occasionally, moreover, the monatony 
of progress was interrupted by the shunting of the train into a siding, 
where it might wait for more respectable passenger trains .and fast 
goods to pass. A 

“ We remember,” says a writer, “once ‘standing on the platform at 
Darlington when the Parliamentary train arrived. It was detained for 
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a considerable time`to allow a more favoured train to pass, and on the 
remonstrance of several of the Passengers at the unexpected -detention, . 
_ they were coolly informed, ‘Ye mun bide till yer betters gaw past; ye 
are only the nigger train.’ ” : : 
« If there is one part of my public, life,” recently said Mr. Allport 

to the writer, “on which I look back with more satisfaction than on 
anything else, it is with reference ta the boon we'conferred on third- 

class passengers. When the rich man travéls, or if. he lies in bed all 
day, his capital remains undiminished, and perhaps his income flows, in 

all the same. But when a poor man travels, he has not only to pay 
his fare but to sink his capital, for his time is his capital; and if he. 
now consumes only five hours instead of ten in making a journey, he 

has saved five hours of time for useful Jabour—useful to himself, to his 
family, and to society. And I think with even more pleasure of the 
comfort in travelling we have been able to confer upon women and 
children. But it took,’ he added, “ five-and-twenty years’ work to get , 
it done.” We venture to repeat that it is a happy circumstance when 
the hard. realities of railway administration are thus tempered by a 

spirit s0 humanitarian and elevated. ' : . 

‘While thus the benefits conferred on the third-class passenger have been 
enormously increased, and the second-class passenger is now permitted 
to travel by first-class carriage at the old second-class fare, the comfort 
of the wealthy has been promoted by improved ‘carriages and by the 
introduction of Pullman carriagés— fit,” as Sir Edward Baines says, 
“for the 'journeyings of monarchs.” ‘In the autumn of 1872, Mr. 
Allport visited the United States, and found how rapid and remarkable 
had been the success of those: carriages. In 1867 there were only 
thirty-seven of them in America; but five years later there were 700 
in remunerative operation; and the company’s contracts are with more 
than 150 different railways, and extend over 80,000 miles gf American 
railway. Careful observation and inguiry led Mr. Allport to the con- 
clusion that these carriages might be of service in this country, especially 
for long or night journeys. Eventually it was arranged between the 
Midland board and Mr. Pullman that his cars should be introduced on 
their lines; and a contract was entered into for fifteen years, by which 
the Pullman Company provides the cars in good order and with suitable 
attendants; and the raikway company supplies motive power, warmth, 
and protection. In payment, the railway ‘egmpany has the ordinary 
first-class fare, and the Pullman Company a certdin very moderate 
additional sum. That everything has been completed without regard 
to expense, may be inferred from the fact that the Pullman parlour car . 
costs no less than £8,000—a sum nearly equal to that spent on the 
magnificent travelling carriage built by the London and North-Western 
Railway forthe use of the Qneen. >% 

The simplification and reduction of fares has effected another silent 
` evolution in the comfort and convenience of the traveller. At the time 
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when Mr. Allport joined the Midland Company there were express 
fares, first and second-class ordinary fares, third-class, and Parliamentary 
or fourth-class, fares. He soon abolished express fares, and then third- 
class fares as distinguished from Parliamentary. This was first done on 
one selected portion of the line, and the effect was carefully watched ; 
in twelve months it was ascertained that no loss had been sustained, 
and the experiment was extended to another section. The third-class 
fare was then made a penny a mile, and gradually spread over the 
whole system, so that eventually the fares were, for the three classes, 
2d., 14d., and 1d. a mile. The next step was to put third-class car- 
riages on all trains, and the last was to abolish second-class fares, 
and to reduce the first-class to the former price of second-class. The 
increase that has thereby been effected in the comfort and convenience 
of travelling, not only on the part of the working classes, but of all who 
deem it right to avail themselves of the cheaper services of trains, is, 
we venture to say, simply incalculable. 

The diminished cost of locomotion is another of the beneficent 
revolutions which railways have accomplished.’ A favourable change in 
this respect was produced at the outset. The coach fares between 
Liverpool, and Manchester had been 5s. outside and 10s. inside; the 
railway fares were 8s. 6d. outside and 6s. inside; and soon the carry- 
ing of outside passengers was discontinued—all were conveyed under 
cover. ‘Thirty years ago the usual fare of a passenger was 5d. a mile ; 
now it is little more than a penny. Similar reductions have been made 
with respect to goods, When the Stockton and Darlington line was 
opened the rate per ton for the carriage of ordinary merchandise was 
reduced from 5d. to a fifth of a penny a mile; in other words, tho 
trader was charged a shillmg for what he had before paid 25s. 
Similarly, the reduction in the price of the carriage of minerals was 
from 7d. to 14d. per ton per mile, and the market price of coals at 
Darlington fell from 18s. to 8s. Gd. per ton. The rate of carriage 
between Liverpool and Manchester had been about 18s. a ton; after 
the line was opened the rate was about 10s., and it has since been 
reduced as the costs involved in conveyance have diminished. Instead 
of paying £5 a ton for bale goods between Manchester and London, 
the merchant now pays less than 80s.; instead of 18d. a ton a mile 
for goods of various kinds, the amount is perhàps only 2d. Within | 
a year after the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line the 
reduction in the charges in cotton was £20,000 a year; some firms 
saved £500 a year in this one item; and when the Leicester and 
Swannington Railway was made, Leicester effected a saving of £40,600 
a year in coals alone—enongh to pay all the rates and taxes of the 
town. : 

In dealing with the cost of locomotion, a question that has lately 
attracted mueh public attention presents itself. It is frequently com- 
plained that the rates charged by railway companies are not uniform— 
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that there are “inequalities and contrarieties” of the grossest kind, 
and that all rates ought to bẹ in the same proportion according to dis- 
tance, from everywhere to everywhere. In some instances the practice’ 
of traders has been to ask for exceptionally low rates for exceptionally 
long distances, and then to object that the charges between intermediate 
points were not uniform with the through rates. 

But without dwelling upon cases so obviously unreasonable, we may 
deal with the general and’ not unnatural supposition on the part of the 
public that, with a ratlway company, the only consideration to be 
regarded is distance, and that a hogshead of sugar should be charged at _ 
the same rate for the same distance whether it goes, for instance, from 
Gloucester or from Liverpool But there are other elements which 
seriously affect the matter besides the miles a load has to travel. Glou- 
cester, for instance, is very inconveniently situated as a port, and the 
cost of landing goods on the quay at Gloucester is much greater than 
landing them at Liverpool. If, therefore, the Midland Company were . 
to say to the people at Gloucester, “ We shall charge you the same rate 
that is charged at’ Liverpool,” the trade of Gloucester would at once 
severely suffer in its competition with Liverpool at many Midland towns, 
and the Midland Company would suffer too. Again, at first sight, it 
seems strange that a ton of sugar should be carried 76 miles, from Hull 
to Sheffield, for 18s. 4d. ; whereas for only 78 miles, from Liverpool-to 
Sheffield, it is charged 288. a ton; but the difference is accounted for 
by local considerations. There is a free water navigation from Hull to 
within a very few miles of Sheffield ; the canal navigation dues are only 
about ls. 6d., consequently the carriage rates are low by water, 
and must be very low by land. To say to the railway company that they 
are bound to charge between Hull and Sheffield the maximum they . 
charge for a similar distance in any other direction, is to tell them that 
they are to close their goods traffic in that direction altogether, and that 
for the future all the work is to be done by the water navigation. 

So the Staveley Iron Works have: the advantage of carriage either by 
land or water to London, and they avail themselves of the alternative 
. to securé a very low rate. Staveley is situated on the Chesterfield Canal 
a few miles from where it debouches into the River Trent. Vessels of 
800 or 400 tons come up to Gainsborough and receive cargoes which: 
otherwise would have hed to be brought by railway. The consequence 
is there is a very cheap water carriage from the whole of that part of the 
country to London ; and if the railway companies were to charge what 
they would consider a very moderate rate from Staveley to One) they 
would get no traffic at all; it would all go by water. 

Similerly, there are low rates between Birmingham and Bristol, because 
there isa cheap navigation up the Severn to Worcester and Stourport, 
and a cheap continuous canal navigation from Bristol to Birmingham. 
There. are two canals: one, the. Staffordshire and Worcestershire, which 
runs from Staffordshire to Stourport, and the other, the Birmingham 
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and Worcester canal, which falls into the Severn at Worcester. If, 
therefore, the railway did not charge low rates they would have no 
traffic. 


“But do you consider it the duty of a company,’ inquired Lord Derby (then 
Lord Stanley) of Mr. Allport, ‘to endeavour go to regulate the trade as to dis- 
tribute a certain shore to each town in such a manner as seems to them just, or 
is it not rather their business to take such traffic as may be offered them without 
asking further questiona ?’— I think it is the duty of managers of railways,’ > 
replied Mr. Allport, ‘to develop the resources of their districts to the utmost 
possible extent; that is the principle that has influenced me. IfI saw an oppor- 
tunity of developing a trade at Gloucester, so long as the rates left a profit, 
I should most undoubtedly endeavour to do it, without reference to the rates 
from Liverpool, or London, or elsewhere; the only question would be whether 
the rates would leave a profit. I think it is the duty of railway managers, both 
in the interests of the companies and of the public, to do so; and it would, in my 
judgmept, be a national calamity if the whole trade of this country were to be 
concentrated in one port, which is what the Liverpool gentlemen would certamly 
bring about if their views were to prevail.’ 

“e What have you,’ returned Lord Stanley, ‘to do with its being a national 
calamity if trade is concentrated in one port? Is it not the business of a railwa 
company to carry as much as'they can get to carry, and to take as much profit 
as they can ?’—‘ Yes,’ was the reply, ‘but I spoke just now as a member of 
the community at large, and perhaps I ‘should not have done so. I certainly 
do consider it my duty, as manager of the Midland Railway, to develop the 
resources of the district to the utmost extent that I can..... Take, for 
example,’ continued Mr. Allport, in reply to the Chairman, ‘the case of 
Derby; from Gloucester to Derby the entire line belongs to the Midland 
Company, and I apprehend there is nothing in ay of our Acta to prevent 
the Midland Company from carrying traffic from Gloucester to Derby at such 
Tates as it pleases, provided they are within the maximum of their Parlia- 
mentary tolls, A timber merchant at Gloucester will write to me, and say, 
tI could do a trade at Derby, but your rates are so high that I cannot get . 
into the market. If you can reduce your rates le, 2s., or 8s. a ton, I can 

ut a trade upon your line which will be a benefit to you and to me.’ 

y business then is to inquire whether that statement is correct, and, if 
I find that it is correct, I give him a rate, and the result is that he brings 
traffic upon the line,’ ” 


Lord Stanley admitted the force of the proposition as thus put. 


“¢So long,’ said his Lordship, ‘as you only charge what the law of the land 
entitles you to charge, no ono town or community has a right to complain 
because you happen, with a view to your own advantage, to charge a lower 
rate to another.’” 


Even the cost’of, and the traffic upon, a railway must be considered in 
the charges made. í j ' 


“tT presume,’ said "Lord Stanley to an advocate of uniform rates, ‘if one 
line is made between two great towns, say between Liverpool and Manchester, 
and if another line is made, say through the Highlands of Scotland, there 
would be a great deal more traffic on the former line than upon the latter; 
and where the traffic is greater, and the trains are fuller, it is pomible to carry 
passengers and goods at a cheaper rate ?’—‘ Undoubtedly,’ was the reply. 

“*Do you think,’ continued his Lordship, ‘that an equal mileage rate in 
each of these cases would be just?'—‘No,’ teplied the witnessp ‘I cannot 
say that it woutd in that case; as a matter of course, I cannot say it would be.’ 
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«Then you are e not in favour of a uniform mileage rate throughout the king- 
dom ?’—‘TI cannot,’ he Fanky added, ‘in the way in which your. Lordship 
puts it before me, my 80.” e 


“ A uniform mileage rate all over the kingdom,” said Mr. Seymour 
Clarke, “is quite out of the question.” Its effect would not be to lower 
rates, but to raise them for the longer distances, so that the traffic would 
cease. “If we were compelled,” declared Mr. Allport, “ to make uniform 
charges all over our line, I believe it would be the most fatal'thing to 
_the commerce of this’ country that could occur.” ` 

If a uniform mileage rate were granted, both trade and the country 
would suffer. Places at a distance would; by reason of the heaviness of 
the charge, be practically excluded from the markets to which now they 
have access. The Cleveland iron districts could no longer supply the 
manufacturers of South Staffordshire; Lancashire and Yorkshire could 
no longer send coal by railway to London; hundreds of tons of meat 
now consumed in the Metropolis would have to be left in Scotland; 
and vegetables could no longer be brought from the west. “The 
producer and the consumer alike would suffer; the trade and commerre 
of the whole country would have to be readjusted, at infinite losa and 
cost, to the new condition of things ;’ flourishing towns would be blotted 
out; vast fields of production would sink back into poverty, and “ the 
only individuals who would be gratified amid all this national ruin 
would be the admirers of a theoretical but disastrous uniformity.” 

It must, however, in fairness be allowed that the power possessed by 
railways is sometimes unconsciously exercised in a manner calculated 
to dépress and even to destroy the trade of little towns, and it is 
probable that enlarged powers will, at an early period, be conferred by 
` Parliament on the Railway Commissioners, or on some similar body, for 
dealing with such cases. 

In estimating the financial benefits conferred w railways upon this 
country, it will be found that, beside the increased value of the land 
near which they pas, the public gain far exceeds the amount secured 
by the companies themselves as an investment on the capital expended. 
This is easily proved by the difference in the amount of traffic carried 
and tho difference in the charge for rates now and anterior to railways. 
It would be little to say that the country gains “at least what is 
equivalent to ten per cent. on all the capital expended on railwaya.” 
“ Railways,” says Sir “John Hawkshaw, “add enormously to the national 
wealth.” 

In summing up the cost to the country of its railway service, it may 
-be said that its passenger locomotion is paid for by an average outlay 
by the people of a third of a penny a day each, and that the whole of 
the railway locomotion of the country is carried on at a ‘cost to the 
people of a penny a day. In fact, if we put to the credit of railways 
the dimingtion in the cost,6f traffic that has been made since they were 
introduced, it may be safely affirmed that the tranSport of both 
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passengers and goods is now accomplished by our railways for less than 
nothing, “I venture to assert,” says Mr. Allport, “ that the reduction 
in carriage by the railways, as compared with the former charges and 
quantities carried, has effected a savirig to the country of an amount. 
equal to more than double the entire gross receipts of all the railways 
of the kingdom, or more than £100,000,000 sterling annually.” 

Nor is the direct saving and cost effected by railway locomotion. 
alone to be estimated ; there is the indirect saving of time, both with 
passengers and goods; and “time is money.” Assuming, for instance, 
that the 600,000,000 who (besides season-ticket holders) travelled last 
year would have saved 300,000,000 hours ; and supposing a working year 
to consist of 300 days of eight hours each, the years of life and labour 
saved would be 125,000, and the industrial energies of the nation would 
have been economized proportionately. A similar test of money value 
might, by imagination, if not by arithmetic, be extended to the goods 
and mineral traffic of our railways, and the total would probably be 
more remarkable still :— 


u Coal is raised from the mine, delivered to the consumer, paid for, and burned 
at least a week or ten days earlier than would have been the case had it been i 
sent by sea or by the sluggish route of the canala The manufacturer now 
sends his goods from Manchester to London by mil. They aro packed overnight, 
put into the railway trucks, and delivered in London simultaneously with, and in 
many cases before, the letter or invoice advising the despatch of the goods is 
received by the consignee. A week would probably be taken up by the carriage 
and delivery of the same goods by canal. The manufacturer can now draw upon 
his customer for the goods sent a week earlier than would have been the case if 
the canals were the only mode of conveyance offered. What is the value to the 
manufacturer of this economy in point of time? He receives payment for his 
goods a week earlier than he would do if the railways did not exist By the 
joint aid of the telegraph and the railways the merchant, manufacturer, vendor, 
or consumer is enabled to save, in the shape of interest and discounts, a sum: 
which in the aggregate must amount to many millions.” 


Another revolution that has been effected in our social condition by 
railways is in the amount of our locomotion. Nowhere have these effects. 
been more noteworthy than in the neighbourhood of London itself. 
People who live in the country, and who know of the metropolitan: 
railways only through the occasional eruptions of criticism and complaint - 
that appear in newspaper correspondence, might naturally conclude that, 
on the whole, the London lines are a failure: let their work be actually 
witnessed and their effects be examined, and it will be allowed that 
-they have wrought a peaceful and beneficial revolution in the life of the 
metropolis. Apart from the main-line traffic, and the fifteen great 
termini, and their magnificent stations and splendid expresses, the mere 
suburban work is one of the marvels of the age, Lines costmg half 
a million or n million of money a mile; railway bridges spanning the 
Thames; underground lines running perhaps under underground lines ; 
innumerable trains passing all day to ¢nd fro with almost the constancy 
and precfsion of the weaver’s shuttle, and at night, gas-lit, flashing out 
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of the darkness and into the darkness, and making ono wonder where 
they can all be coming from and where they can all be going to: these 
are sights which have become às familiar to the Londoner as Hansom 
cabs, 

The railway šysteri provided for the metropolis is more extensive 
than even the motropolitan reader may have fully realized. Within six 
or seven miles of Charing Cross there are 260 miles of line in opera- 
tion; and, allowing for double lines, sidings, and so forth, there are 750 
niles enough to make a single line from London to Thurso, in the . 
extreme north of Scotland. These lines are the property of thirteen 
railway companies; but each possesses, by mutual arrangement or 
Parliamentary sanction, the power of collecting and distributing traffic 
over other lines. Thus the London and North-Western trains run over 
forty-four miles of the lines of five other companies in the metropolis ; 
the Great Northern over thirty-six miles of six other companies; and 
the Midland over thirty-one miles. 

How convenient is the practical result may be illustrated by the case 
of a yisitor to London, who takes a ticket for sevenpence halfpenny 
from Broad Street Station to Mansion House. By road the distance is ` 
only a quarter of a mile ; by rail the traveller rides for seventy minutes,’ 
over twenty miles of railway, and calls at thirty stations on his way, the 
property of no fewer than seven different railway companies, and makes ` 
the round of London. Such, indeed, are the facilities afforded in the 
metropolis for the interchange of traffic, that if a body of troops-were - 
sent from Colchester to Portsmouth, there are seven different raihvay 
routes through London, any one of which could be taken. The Midland 
Company has eleven stations in the metropolis, the Great Western 
twelve, the London and North-Western thirteen, the South-Eastern 
twenty, and the. Great Eastern forty. The different companies have ` 
of their own 245 statiohs, of joint stations forty-three, of stations on - 
other companies’ lines, 210—in all nearly 500, exclusive of goods, coal, 
and cattle depôts. It is estimated that the number of passengers using 
these stations is 750,000 a day, the Metropolitan alone averaging 
180,000 every week-day; while the journeys taken by season-ticket 
holders are simply incalculable. Of the Metropolitan stations for long’ 
distance traffic, Paddington is the most important. With regard to the 
number of trains, several stations have 600 each, Liverpool Street has 
nearly 700, Moorgate Street over 800 a day, and Victoria more than 
1,100—or an average of aixty-one an hour for eighteen hours a day. 
The Railway News, in some carefully written articles on the subject, 
estimates that in ‘busy times of the day there are probably two move 
ments of trains every minute. The passenger trains within the metro- 
polis run a distauce of: 85,000 miles'every week-day, or 11 ,000,000 
in the year. The capital invested is more than £50,000,000. 

: Or if we wish to form somevestimate of the amount of our railway 
locomotion, we may look at the tratlic of, for instance, the London and 
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North-Western Company, with its 1,736 miles of continuous railway 
(10,000 miles in all), along which flows the trade of several of the chief 
towns and cities of the Empire ; carrying 50,000,000 passengers a year, 
or a million a week, equal in a month to the population of London; 
conveying 24,000,000 tons of goods and minerals, which would fill a 
train 10,000 miles long; with 2,300 locomotives, 8,500 carriages, and 
over 50,000 other vehicles, that run a distance of 85,000,000 miles 
a year, equal to 1,458 times round the world; to say nothing of 
a magnificent fleet of steamships; and estimate, if it were possible, 
what all this means in the traffic of that one line of railway. Such 
an institution, with its policies, its negociations, its responsibilities, its 
revenue, its 40,000 servants, and its influence, is more like a kingdom 
than a company. 

Or take the Midland, which has “ gradually spread its 1,865 miles of 
railway, north and south and east and west, through half the counties of 
England, till they stretch from the Severn to the Humber, the Wash to 
the Mersey, and the English Channel to the Solway Firth ;” that has 
a property that has cost £60,000,000 of money; that receives a 
revenue of nearly £7,000,000 a year; that carries 28,000,000 of 
passengers, and more than 22,000,000 tons of goods; and the engines 
of which run a distance equal to four and a half times round the world 
every day ; and imagine how stupendous a revolution in the amount of 
locomotion haa been accomplished in the districts through which that 
one line runs. 

The multitudes of passengers now travelling yearly by railway in 
Great Britain alone are so vast that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
form any adequate conception of the figures employed to represent them. 
Instead of the 80,000 persons who, thirty years ago, travelled by coach, 
1,500,000 passengers are now ‘carried every day by railway in a fraction 
of the time and at a fraction of the cost previously required ; passengers 
who would require 70,000 coaches to hold them, and 700,000 horses to 
draw them. Exclusive of season-ticket holders there were—in 1870, 
336,000,000 passengers; in 1880, 604,000,000. The increase has 
thus amounted in ten years to 270,000,000, or 27,000,000 a year, and 
the total is 604,000,000, or considerably more than 10,000,000 a week 
the year through. Now, what do 10,000,000 of passengers mean? 
They mean a number two and half times the population of London. 
They mean that so many persons travel that in three weeks the railway 
passengers ore as aumerous as the whole population of England and 
Wales. Ten millions a week means nearly a million and a half a day, 
who would fill 60,000 first-class carriages, which, if each is eight yards 
long, would make a train which would stretch nearly 800 miles in 
length, or from London to Newcastle; -while thè passengers who 
travelled last year in Great Britain would form a procession 100 abreast 
a yard apart—extending across Africa from Tripoli to’ the Cape 
Colony ; or from London across the Channel, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
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the Mediterranean, Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia to Aden, at the 
southern mouth of the Red Sef, a distance of nearly 8,500 miles; and 
all this in addition to the journeyings of season-ticket holders, who last 
year numbered 600,000, many of whom probably travelled 200 or 800 
journeys each. 


u Figures like these,” remarked the Times, “ ought to overpower the pardon- 
able dislike of statistics which the reader may entertain. They are more 
eloquent than many descriptions of the increasing wealth and welfare of the 
country; and the growth of intercommunication, of which they are evidence, 
must be exerting the most vital influence upon the feelings and habits of the 
people.” j - 


Of the multitudes who thus travel, we ought to add, the enormous 
majority are third-class passengers. They are the great supporters of 
railway traffic; and Mr. Allport has lately shown in the Times that all 
his anticipations in this respect have been more than realised. 

When we speak of a revolution in locomotion consequent on the 
operations of railways, we have constantly to deal not only with the 
living traveller—human or animal—but with those vast and varied 
commodities called goods and minerals. In former days, if the worst 
came to the worst, a man could put his money in his purse, mount his 
horse, and ride fifty miles to market, even though the gold in his pocket 
and the goods in his saddlebags chafed him a little. But it is strange 
, to-day to listen, as we may, to men still living, who can tell us how, 
for instance, the hosiery they sent out from Leicester had to be con- 
veyed in panniers on the backs of donkeys ; and how, when the roads 
were sufficiently improved to allow the passage of a cart, the change, 
amounted to what, in the phrase of the hour, would be called a revolu- 
tion. Other revolutions have followed ; and thus it is that, with such 
facility and success, the 4,000,000 of inhabitdnts of the metropolis 
are daily clothed and fed, and that gradually London has become the 
‘great “ distributive centre of the trafile of England, and, it might be 
said, of the European world.” l l 
' ‘The means by which this department of railway business is carried 
on at, for instance, a London goods station is fall of interest. As we 
enter Camden Station early in the afternoon, vans, already loaded to 
perhaps enormous heights, are wending their way into the yard. They 
have come from all paws of the metropolis; they increase in number 
every hour; and, as they arrive, are drawn up at the “down” or “ out- 
wards” platform. As speedily as possible they art emptied of their’ 
contents ; amid the clang of voices and the rattle of machinery they are 
“checked,” and either swung out by the innumerable cranes, or lifted 
‘out, and then wheeled away on trucks by “ truckers,” who assail the 
‘mighty: piles of bales, barrels, crates, and hampers, with as much eager- 
‘ness as if their lives depended upon the issue, and who then rattle off 
with their loads to the parficular points of departure from which the 
several waggons are to start. Here the “ loaders” are at work, who, 
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with strength and skill, reduce the piles of every imaginable and un- 
imaginable description of load into a cohefent and compact mass in the 
railway track—a mass so firmly censolidated that the shaking of the 
journey will not disturb it, and so low that no bridge or tunnel arch 
will catch it. The scene appears to be one of inextricable confusion : but 
order reigns over all; cosmos is emerging out of chaos, and everything 
will proceed with regularity and despatch, until, in the course of a few 
hours, the last truck of the last train will have left the platform, and 
the “outwards” platform be left to silence and repose. 

After midnight the goods trains begin to come in from the country, 
and the bustle is now in unloading and despatching their contents by 
van to the London customers. There is the express meat train from 
Inverness, Aberdeen, and the north of the Tay, and another from the 
west of Scotland; and the freights are distributed with such celerity 
that the bullock that was grazing under the shadow of Ben Wyvis 
may, within forty-eight hours, be figuring as the principal pièce de résist- 
ance at a West-end dinner. “ At. no very distant period back, High- 
land drovers, before they set out for the south with their herds of cattle 
and sheep, took affecting farewells of their families and relatives, as if 
they were going to encounter all the dangers of a voyage to the Anti- 
podes, and the time which elapsed before their return would almost 
suffice to accomplish such an | expedtinion: g 

The “harvest of the sea,” also, is distributed with rapidity. From 
the day when the first salmon is caught, or the first haul of mackerel 
is taken off the Old Head of Kinsale, till the close of the Yarmouth 
fishing at the end of the year, tens of thousands of tons of fish are 
conveyed to the metropolis, and to the chief towns of the kingdom. 
Or we might tell of fish taken on the coast in the morning and sent up 
to London, being sent back to the same, spot in the afternoon for con- 
sumption ; or of the West-end fishmonger, who is said to supply salmon 
to customers in the north of Scotland, from whence his salmon principally 
comes ;* or of the 8,000,000 of eggs brought, on an average, every 
week to London by two of the southern lines en route from Normandy ; 
of millions of gallons of milk, brought by rail into the metropolis and 
there consumed, in a year ; or of the tons of water-creases and the scores 
of tons of potatoes despatched thence daily to Manchester. 

Another remarkable department of traffic is im connection with mine- 
rals. When railways were first established it was never imagined that 
they would be so far degraded as to carry coals; but George Stephenson 
and others soon saw how great a service railways might render in de- 
veloping and distributing the mineral wealth of the country. Prejudice 
had, however, to be‘timidly or vigorously overcome. When it was men- 
tioned to a certain eminent railway BLERSTEY, that George Stephenson had 
spoken of sending coals by railway : “Coals!” he exclaimed, “ they will 
want us to carry dung next.” The remark wał reported to “ Old George,” 

* “The Great Railway Monopoly.”—.The Quarterly Review. 
Bn2 
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who was not behind his critic in the energy of his expressions. “ You 
tell B——-,” he said, “ that When he travels by railway, they carry dung 
now!” ` The strength of the feeling against the traffic is sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact that, when the London and Birmingham Railway 
began to carry coal, the waggons that contained it were sheeted over : 
that their contents might not be seen; and when‘a coal wharf was first 
made at Crick station a screen was built to‘ hide the work from the 
- observation of passengers on the line. Even the possibility of carrying 
coal at a remunerative price was denied. “I am sorry,” said 
Lord Eldon, in referring to this subject, “ to find the intelligent people * 
of the north country gone mad on the subject of railways ;” and another 
eminent authority declared : “ It is all very well to spend money; it will 
do some good ; but I will eat all the coals that your railway will carry.” 

George Stephenson, however, and other friends of coal, held on their 
way; and he declared that the time would come when London would be 
supplied with coal by railway. “The strength of Britain,” he said, 
“Ties in her coal beds; and the locomotive is destined, above all other 
agencies, to bring it forth. The Lord Chancellor now sits upon a bag 
of wool; but wool has long ceased to be emblemetical of the staple 
commodity of England. He ought rather to sit upon a bag of coals, 
though it might not prove quite so comfortable a seat Then think of 
the Lord Chancellor being addressed as the noble and learned lord on 
the coal-sack? I’m afraid it wouldn’t answer, after all.” 

How rapidly railways have developed the mineral resources of the 
middle and north of England may be seen in the fact that thirty 
years ago there was scarcely a colliery on the Midland line between 
Derby and Leeds; now it isa series of works from one end to the other, 
sixty miles in length. When the Stockton and Darlington line was 
opened it was estimated that a coal traffic might be obtained of 10,000 
tons a year, whereas the actual amount is enormous. 

One arrangement of the railway companies with regard to their 
coal traffic has been freely criticized: it is their practice of allowing 
the use of their coal depôts to only a limited number of coal agents. 
“ Why,” it has been asked, “cannot any person have a truck of coals 
consigned to him at the station, and be allowed to fetch it away ti 
“This problem was, some years since, “practically tested at Nottingham. 
There had been there enly a small coal wharf, and inconvenience had 
arisen. To remedy it, the company bought from fifteen to twenty ‘acres 
of land for coaling purposes. At once they received innumerable appli- 
cations from all sorts of persons for coaling space, and the yard became 
so crowded and confused that it would have been impossible to carry on 

“We were receiving,” said Mr. Allport before the Royal Commission, 
“constant dSmplainta from the consumers, the traders, and the coal-owners ; 


and I went myself to Nottingham, and spent nearly a day there, for the purposs 
of investigating them ; and | found that although we had appropriated so large a 
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Space to the coal traffic, the whole yard was so crowded that it was impossible 
to got rid of the trucks, I found upwards of 500 trucks of coal standing in the 
Nottingham yard, and it was quite impossibl8 for any of the parties to get at 
them. I then ascertained that great numbers of them were small dealers, 
receiving a single truck, and that others were private consumers, receiving 
perhaps a truck.” 

To remedy these evils, it was arranged that only a limited number of 
the largest merchants should be admitted to the ground, and that each 
should be allowed to stack a certain number of hundreds of tons of 
coals. If the land had been large enough for a dozen such merchants 
a dozen would have been selected ; but it was not so; and nine dealers 
were admitted. The largest were accepted, and they are charged a 
“terminal” at Nottingham of twopence a ton. ‘The results of this 
arrangement have been satisfactory. The coal-owners receive their 
trucks back again much more quickly; they are able to do their busi- 
ness more economically ; and the public are supplied with probably fifty 
per cent. more coal than if there were sixty or seventy dealers, each 
having one or two trucks in the yard to be discharged. Similar methods 
have been adopted in every large town on the Midland system, and also 
by other companies elsewhere; and Mr. Allport subsequently gave evi- 
dence—* There is not a single coal-owner now complaining.” 

The proportions to which mineral traffic has extended is enormous. 
During the year 1880 the weight of minerals carried was 165,000,000 
tons on the railways of the Upited Kingdom. If the average load is 
estimated at, say, seven tons a track, the minerals conveyed would fill 
more than 23,000,000 trucks; and, as the ordinary length of a track is 
about five yards, these waggons would every day form a train 180 miles 
long, reaching from London nearly to York, and in the course of a 
year these trucks would stretch from one end to another of a railway 
65,300 miles long, or nearly three times round the world. If we 
similarly estimate the goods traffic of the United Kingdom we shall 
learn that the amount conveyed by railway in 1880 was nearly 
70,000,000 tons; and that if we average six tons to fill a truck, there 
. would be 11,000,000 trucks full of general merchandize. Now, as a 
truck is five yards long, the amount would fill a fresh train every day 
86 miles in length, and these trains in a year would be 31,000 miles long. 
In fact, the minerals and goods trains of the United Kingdom (if every 
mineral truck were quite filled with seven tons of minerals, and every 
goods truck with six tons of goods) would stretch a distance of nearly 
100,000 miles, and would be long enough to form a gigantic necklace 
hanging four times round the world. Add to these figures the fact that 
on our railways we have nearly 18,400 locomotives, 40,000 carriages arid 
other vehicles for passenger trains; that we have not far short of 
400,000 other vehicles for goods and mineral traffic; that the rolling 
stock of our British railways would, if placed in line, form a train nearly 
2,000 miles long ; that the number of miles travelled by tr@ins last year 
was 240,000,000—eqnal to 10,000 times round the world, more than 
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the distance from the earth to the sun and back-; that the amount 
already expended, or authorized to be expended, on these lines, is 
£800,000,000 of money; and that the amount of trafflo receipts is 
£65,000,000 a year, half of which is expended in maintaining and 
working the lines; and wą have data before us of which it is hard. 
indeed to realise the momentous significance. Such are the stupendous 
agencies and' operations at work in our railway system, and such the 
amount of our locomotion, silently and successfully accomplishing a 
vast and beneficent revolution in the intelligence, the wealth, and the 
welfare of the nation and the world, and doing so with ever-increasing 
proportion and with ever-enlarging result. No wonder that Mr. 
Bright has emphatically declared that railways have rendered more 
servicos and have received less gratitude i in return than any institution 
in the land. 

Another revolution that railways have effected in this: aai has 
been in the redistribwtion of the population. When the London and 
Birmingham Railway had been opened seventeen years-it was found 
that within a circle of two miles of each station between the metropolis 
and Tring the total amount-that had been expended in new buildings was. 
only £22,000, «It was then suggested that if a first-class pass, available 
for a few years, were presented to every person who erected a residence 
of .a certain annual value near the line, all parties would be benefited. 
In eight years £240,000 or £250,000 were spent in house-building. 
in these localities, the increased population largely contributed to the. 
passenger, goods, and parcels traffic of the line; and the amount since 
expended in building has been enormous. 

Similarly, but on an incomparably larger scale, the residential area 
of the metropolis has been increased in all directions, and especially 
along the southern lines, Business men, not many years since, were 
accustomed to live within a moderate omnibus ride of their offices; but 
numerous trains, low fares, and season-tickets have, created traffic ; 
millions of capital have been expended in house-building ; new towns 
have arisen as if by magic; every station near London has become 
the centre of a large population, until there are now some 8,000,000 
of inhabitants within there gistration limits, and “ beyond this central 
mass there is a ring of life growing rapidly and extending along railway 
lines over. a.circle of fiffeen miles from Charing Cross.” The district 
formerly inhabited by Londoners stretched from Clapham to Highgate, 
and from Bow to Kensington ; it is now from Reigate and Tunbridge 
Wells, and even from -Brighton, to Watford, and from Epping and 
Blackheath to Richmond. 

Bat not only has railway enterprise ‘brought about the enlargement 
. and: enrichment. of. innumerable towns;, it has:led to the actual 
credtion of several. When the Stockton and Darlington line was 
opened : the®Corporation welcomed the railway to their port, but it 
acted in so.short-sighted &.manner with regard to the accbmmodation 
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it provided for the traffic brought that the company resolved to provide 
for themselves elsewhere. A few miles below Stockton, on the mud- 
banks of the river, stood, among green” fields, a solitary farmhouse ; 
here 500 acres of land were purchased; here staiths and other con- 
yeniences for the shipment of coal were erected; and here, as if by 
magic, the great town of Middlesbrough arose. Similarly, in some 
respects, with Crewe. Here stood one farmhouse: here now are a work- 
man’s city and a railway establishment that employs 5,000 or 6,000, 
men; and here between 2,000 and 8,000 locomotives have been erected. 
So with Swindon. Here, some fiye-and-forty years ago, a little party 
of gentlemen sat down on the green sward to take their luncheon. 
“The furze was in blossom around them; the rabbits frisked in and 
out of their burrows; two or three distant farmhouses, one or two cottages, 
these were all the signs of human habitation, except a few cart-ruts, 
indicating a track used for field purposes.” Where that luncheon was 
that day eaten by Isambard Brunel and Daniel Gooch, the platform of the 
Swindon station is to-day, and hard by are the great Swindon Junction 
and the vast locomotive establishments, 

We might éxtend our observations to other lands, and tell a thousand 
strange incidents in the progress of railway construction and railway 
administration, and of the revolutions that haye been effected in 
the social and commercial, the national and international, life of 
those countries. There are the. railways of Switzerland, where the 
Mont Cenis pierces a mountain “nearly 8,000 metres in height and 
more than 12,000 in thickness ;” where the Saint Gothard tunnel, more 
than nine miles long, is part of a line carried 4,000 feet above the sea, 
with the steepest gradients and the sharpest curves, exposed to the 
dangers of snow and avalanche, under a mountain range that riscs 
above to a height of from 8,000 to 11,000 fest; and we might wonder at 
the effects that will attend the free intercommunion of Switserland, 
France, and Italy to the politics of those nations. There are the rail- 
ways of Spain, on which travellers are occasionally attacked by 
brigands ; whereon, during the Carlist times, expresses were run off the 
line, the railway men murdered, and the passengers and their escorts of 
soldiers had to barricade themselves in houses till assistance arrived ; 
lines on which one travelain a “ stiff, straight-backed, narrow-seated 
first-class carriage,” through what seems to be “a death-stricken, God- 
forsaken, irreclaimable solitude,” and where tlee absence of present life is 
enhanced by the vestiges of a former greatness visible in the long line 
of lofty aqueducts, temples, and theatres, such as cumber the ground 
for miles around the Merida railway station. There are the railways 
of Europe generally, on which, years ago, it was said that thera were 
more than 60,000 bridges and forty miles of tunnel, with locomotives 
and vehicles that would form a train that would stretch from Paris to 
St. Peteraburg. Soe a, x 

There are the railways of America, where new lines have been laid 
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down at the rate of fifteen miles a day, and of 5,000 a year; where 
we travel by “ track ” instead Qf line, by “ car” instead of carriage, from 
“ dopôts ” instead of stations, attended by “ baggage cars” instead of 
luggage vans; where mountains, 8,000 feet above the sea level, are 
climbed by Pullman cars, in which as luxurious a meal is served as can: 
be provided by a first-class hotel; a conntry in which occasionally 
“railway highwaymen” are found who remove a rail, pour in a volley 
of bullets, ransack the dollars from the “express safe,” cut open the 
mail bags, and ride off across the prairie with their booty; where 
“elevated railways” pass over the crowded streets of cities, and ron 
in keen competition with the tramway cars beneath; where strikes 
ef workmen have been celebrated on the largest and fiercest scale, and 
petroleum cars have been fired, and train after train destroyed, and the 
population of cities thrown into a paroxysm of terror; where railway 
“rigs ” and “ corners ” have been carried out by daring and unscrupulous 
` speculators “ utterly and shamelessly,” and where “the intrigues, con- 
spiracies, atid pernicious influence of Wall Street debauch the moral 
sense of the community, and convert the most solemn processes of 
justice into the weapons of a mere personal contest of the lowest kind ;” 
—a land where the dull monotony of meetings of railway shareholders 
is sometimes diversified by “a struggle for the possession of the records,” 
when “ coats are torn, hair is pulled, windows are broken, pictures pulled 
down and envelope the combatants, when seats and benches are broken, 
and several personal encounters take place.” 

There are the railways of India, where, says a traveller, it took a` 
man three months to ascend the Ganges from Calcutta to Cawnpore, a 
distance “ I have now travelled by rail in about six-and-thirty hours ;” 
where it is customary to telegraph ahead how many guests are coming 
to dine at the next refreshment station; and where (such are the 
refinements of civilixation) the once easy-going Bengalees, who were well 
content to travel at the rate of four miles an hour, now “ write to the 
papers ” to complain of want of speed and punctuality on the part of 
the railway companies. . 

Such are some of the silent and gradual but mighty revolutions 
that have been effected in this country, and in other lands, by 
railways. Instead of the productions of one land, and one district, 
supplying itec!{, perhaps to satiety, they are being distribnted far 
and wide, to the enrichnfent of botn the producer and the customer. 
Pastoral plains are turning into mineral fields of, priceless worth. 
Railways have made our postal system possible. It is easy, for 
instance, to put on six or‘ eight additional vans to a night mail; 
but if we were still dependent on coaches, we were told by Sir 
Robert Stephenson, that in his day fourteen or fifteen would be 
needed to carry the bags between London and Birmingham alone. The 

extremities of, the kingdom are*as accessible to the metropolis as were 
its. suburbs two hundred years ago. Europe has united its great 
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cities and ports together by links of iron. The physician will soon be 
ordering his patient a change of air in the ancient Garden of Eden, 
or a fishing trip to the Euphrates. An acquaintance may give point to 
his after-dinner conversation by reciting an adventure he had the other 
day as he was on an excursion about such a degree of longitude. The 
valetudinarian may live, like the swallow, in perpetual summer. We 
shall all increasingly sympathize with the saying of Burton concern- 
ing the traveller: “ He took great content, exceeding delight, in that 
his voyage. And who doth not, who shall attempt the like? For 
peregrination charms our senses with such unspeakable and sweet 
variety, that some count him unhappy who never travelled, a kind of. 
prisoner, and pity his case, that from his cradle to his old age, he 
beholds the same: still, still, still the same, the same |” 

Such are the “ Railway Revolutions” already accomplished, or in 
course of evolution. 

Ferperick S. Wiiitams. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


HAT is called the Irish Question has for many years past—in fact, 
since O’Connell’s times—attracted the deepest attention abroad, 
especially. in France, Germany, and Italy. The cause of civic equality, 
involved in Catholic Emancipation, as well as the efforts made for 
raising the ground-down agricultural population, have always enlisted the 
sympathies of fair-thinking men—not to mention the more questionable 
sentiments of those who readily took side with every real, or alleged, 
Irish grievance from a spirit of hostility to England, or of connivance 
with the theocratic interest. 

Civic equality has now been established for many years. More than 
this, the Protestant State Church has been disestablished in Ireland. 
The question of Land Reform, to the exclusion of English and Scotch 
business, has had a whole session devoted to it this year. And here I 
may again say that, in spite of the outrages and the anarchy which 
accompanied the movement on Irish sojl, foreign well-wishers have not for 
a moment swerved from their desire to see the fullest justice done to the 
claims not only of the farmers, but of the hinds as well. The consensus 
of opinion is in this respect a remarkable one, ‘Taking their cue from 
the existence of an independent peasant class, as we find it from the 
Netherlands to the Cafpathian range, from Norway to the Calabrian 
shores, Continental men of the most various parties, including even 
many Conservatives, all stood by a cause which they would fain see 
‘triumphant throughout the United Kingdom, wherever the feudal 
system has left its traces in the tenure of land. 

Civic equality and agricultural reform, being measures based on the 
principle of humanity, easily recommend themselves to the acceptance 
of all enlighjened men. It is different when we come to those Romanist 
tendencies which are bound “ap with the Home Rule and -Secessionist 
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agitation, and which are held to be the real, though not always the 
acknowledged, moving force of the latter. Here, it must be averred, 
foreign opinion,-in its vast majority, “distinctly pronounces against 
any pandering to the theocratic claims, and against any scheme of dis- 
integrating or loosening the cohesion of the United Kingdom. England 
(for it is under this name that the great country is known to French» 
men, to Spaniards, to Italians, to Germans, to: the Scandinavian and 
other nations, ‚wherever men speak conversationally)—England is 
acknowledged to be a mainstay of progress in the comity of Europe. 
Anything tending towards her disruption is declared to be a danger to 
progress in general. Least ofall would Continental Liberals like to see 
-a Vaticanist thorn put in her side by means of a separate Irish Parlia- 
ment, On this point the Press abroad speaks out in a very clear 
tone. 

It has been said that the electric telegraph has given a common 
nervous system to the world at large. Many other modern inventions 
have powerfally added to this mutual, contact. A foreigner, who 
would otherwise, perhaps, feel a natural diffidence in speaking out on 
the subject at issue, may therefore not need much excuse for doing 
so; all the less so when he knows that Englishmen themselves, or Irish- 
men for the matter of that, never hesitate giving their opinion on 
Continental affairs. 

Without further preface I will then, first, state that for more than a 
quarter of a century past, I have had occasion to hear the views of men 
of all kinds of nationalities on the Irish Question—Frenchmen, Italians, 
Germans, Hungarians, Belgians, Switzers, Americans, and so forth. 
Among them were not a few who had repeatedly visited Ireland; some 
of them going there at first rather with a distinct leaning towards the 
cause of an “oppressed people.” The result of their experience 
invariably was, that they returned with pro-English sympathies in the 
sense of firm ‘opposition to all separatist ideas, even though the 
desirability of agrarian and other*reforms may have forced themselves 
upon their attention yet more decisively from the inspection of un- 
doubted abuses. 

As a rule, Continental men—more especially Frenchmen—are easily 
attracted by the vivacity, the genial and witty ways of Irishmen, so 
that, were there no counter agency, it would take a long time before 
they could divest themselves of the inclinatiofis with which they might 
have started. Byt the cure is, so far as I can judge, always an exceed- 
ingly quick one, whenever .a Continental, be he Liberal, Radical, or 
Conservative, has had the benefit of a closer acquaintance with Irish 
parties in the country itself. The amiability of the people’s character 
(outside the reign of politics) i is still fully recognized by the disappointed 
visitor. But I have not seen the foreigner who came back from Erin 
without a stronger political preference for, this side of the,United King- 
dom, and ‘without. clearly perceiving that to grant Home Rule or inde- 
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pendence would simply be organizing a new reactionary force in the - 
intellectual movement of Europe. 

All those foreign friends who had studied the question at the very 
spot, plainly declared that no greater harm could be done to the poor 
“Sister Isle” than by throwing her as a prey to her rival factions, and 
by handing over the cause of civilisation to the tender mercies of what 
would essentially be a Romanist Parliament.. A French friend, well- 
known in the scientific world, who went to Dublin during the Fenian 
agitation as a hearty sympathiser of the Nationalist cause, came back 
in dismay at what he had seen and heard. His political views are 
republican. For them he has fought and suffered harsh imprisonment 
and exile under Napoleon III. An admirer of Lədru Rollin—though 
by no means, like the latter, an adversary of England—he was originally 
much influenced by the older French notions in regard to the Irish 
Question. ~ Being himself by birth of an ancient noble family, he was 
perliaps, in spite of his enlightened principles, and his desire to be fair 
towards England, unintentionally prejudiced against the latter country 
in the sense of the ancient traditions of France. Moreover, when he 
went to Ireland, he had a commission from a French journal whose 
editor, a man of the old school, adhered to that traditionary policy 
which consisted in seeking contact with all, elements of national dis- 
affection in the British dominions, so as to make use of them, in case 
of need, by way of alliance. 

Everything conspired therefore to make our French friend a ready 
listoner to Irish grievances. His letters of recommendation gave him 
access to the most confidential meetings of disaffected Irish parties. But 
what a change was wrought in his ideas after he had been. for a little 
while in the “ oppressed ” country itself! He was simply taken aback 
by the Romanist current he had met with in the most unexpected 
quarters, and by the subserviency with which men from whom he had 
expected very different things, bowed their heads before priestly arro- 
gance. He unbosomed himself to mé thoroughly. Never was there a 
more absolute recantation than in his case. 

“ Why,”—he said,— some of our countrymen are still a century be- 
hind the political truth as regards our nearest neighbours! How many 
of us yet go by coined and current, but utterly antiquated, phrases, 
instead of studying facta! Certainly, I have seen in Ireland much 
misery. Certainly, I afh not less convinced than before that the 
farming and labouring classes have a very real grievance, and that the 
continuance of their present position would be a crying shame. But 
have I not seen the similarly wretched condition of the English hind, 
and of the numerous proletariate in the great manufacturing towns? 
Reform is necessary here and there—Keform against overbearing class 
interests in England as well as in Ireland. Oh, I perceive now plainly 
enough that isis not England g§ a nation which grinds down the Irish 
peasant. It is an aristocratic class, which has learnt nothing’ or at any 
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rate very little, that keeps up these abuses. The English as a people, as 
a nation, are not responsible for such rgmnants of mediwvalism. Why, 
I might as well say that we French are responsible for them, because 
the Normans had conquered England, and then gone over to Ireland V? 

Our friend was something of a free-thinker, as most French 
Republicans are. “ Well”—he added, with a sort of heavy sigh— 
“I have seen those priestly faces turning up in Ireland wherever 
I went to meet the chiefs of any political organisation. What curious 
faces! Sometimes I thought they were a race of their own. A darkish 
kind of hierarchs: of a Babylonian or Roman stamp; now and then 
also an apparently merry and jovial set—but always with that lurking 
expression of an unbending theocracy! Whether oily and amiably 
fluent, or harsh and imperious, they always gave me the impression of 
being the backbone of the societies into whose doings I was initiated. 
T found them on my path everywhere. Iam sure if Ireland were 
independent, or semi-independent, the result would be, as far as priestly 
influence goes, the creation of a new Vendée! No; I will not bea 
party any longer to misleading our people into a belief that progress 
and enlightenment are bound up with Irish national aspirations. 
‘Agricultural reform—all right! As to Repeal of the Union, or 
independence, it is simply a reactionary scheme |” 

These same views I have found among members of the French 
National Assembly, public: writers, and others, who, since the Revolution 
of 1848, and the Coup d'Etat of 1851, had visited or resided in Ireland. 
One of them was much exercised in his mind by the problem of the 
National Schools. He had heard that England had introduced them 
as a means of raising the intellectual status of the Irish people, and 
doing away with the bitterness of religious antagonism. Though he 
fally felt that similar work was very necessary in England itself, he yet 
had expected—‘ in the innocence of his heart,” as he confessed—that 
the Irish friends of freedam would certainly not oppose so desirable 
a reform in their own country. ° ; 

“Indeed, why should they ?” he at first thought. “ Have they not 
often alleged that they were aiming at the union of all Irishmen, com- 
bining the Orange and the Green? Why should they insist on keeping 
up religious hostility in matters of the simplest popular instruction? 
Crying out, as they do, against the existence of a Protestant State 
Church in their country ” (this was before thé Disestablishment), “ they 
might naturally give an example of their own professed spirit of tolera- 
tion, and of their desire for equality and progress, by supporting the 
non-sectarian principle of the National Schools. . 

“ But what did I see ”—our disappointed friend continned— when 
investigating the subject in Ireland itself? I found the National 
Schools already diverted from their original purpose by the never- 
ceasing encroachments of the Roman “Gatholic clergy. e I found their 
non-denofainational character in a great méasure destroyed. I could 
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not deceive myself for an instant as to the real position of affairs. I 
clearly saw then the intentiom of -the priesthood to root up the very 
principle’ of religious equality. I saw thé readiness of - the misguided 
mass to follow these ‘spititual guides in their medisvalist tendencies, as 
‘well as the utter want of courage among the political leaders of the 
Repeal, Home Rule; and Secessionist movement in presence of these 
priestly aims. It made me profoundly sad. And I could hot help 
thinking that the recklessness of warfare between the twa great political 
parties in England itself has but too frequently played into the hands 
of a Church whose spirit of dominion has remained the same under 
Pius IX. as under the most aggressive Popes of the Middle Ages.” 

A Belgian Liberal here interposed with a remark, drawn from his 
own country. In Belgium, I may remind the English reader, the two 
great political ‘parties are respectively called “ the Liberal party” and 
“the Catholic party.” They are diametrically opposed to each other— 
more especially since recent times; the_Liberals aiming at the over- 
throw of the clerical yoke which has so long been imposed upon the 
rural population. “ Liberal’ and “ libre-penseur” have thus gradually 
become nearly terms of identical meaning'in Belgium. 

“Do you not know’—said the Belgian Liberal to the French 
Republican—* what has been the avowed theory of one of our fore- 
most Catholic leaders in Parliament?” 

“No,” answered the Frenchman; “ what do you mean ?” 

« Why”—rejoined the Belgian—* Count Vilain formulated the theory 
very neatly for us; and I suppose for you as well. ‘As long as we (the 
Romanists) are in a minority,’ that Catholic leader one day said, ‘ we 
claim equal rights. When we have obtained equal rights, we shall work 
for obtaining the majority. When we shall have obtained the majority 
and the mastery, we certainly shall not grant equal rights to those whom 
we have vanquished.’ A cool programme, is it not? and for one who . 
was held to be a Jesuit it might almost seem too plain-spoken. But 
any dne conversant with Jesuit literature knows well that, whilst the 
practice of the Fraternity is a very tortuous one, its leaders have never 
scrupled to avow their ultimate aims very openly. It is for them a 
means of impressing people with a belief in their strength; for it is 
generally assumed that the strong only, who have no cause to fear, can 
thus openly confess their jntentions.”: 

I have known one of the very few Frenchmen who were mixed up 
‘some years ago with the attempt at a Fenian rising.» He, too, came 
back from Ireland, not only utterly disenchanted in a political sense, but 
also with a strong feeling of the necessity of combating the Ultramon- 
tanist radvement. His pen has been active, since then, in denouncing 
the Vaticanist danger. 

“Tay, obligatory, and gratuitous instruction” has been the parole of 
all far-seeing “French Republicans of late years. Thus only can‘ the 
rural population of France, which, after the Revolution of 184%, brought 
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Bonapartism and Clericalism into power, and which upheld the Second 
Empire, be made a permanent and soll support of the Republican 
institutions. But this prograssive educational programme is bitterly 
resisted by the priesthood in France, as it is in Ireland. 

It is all very well for some leader of the Land League to talk of his 
adherents as of “the Democracy.” Continental friends of liberty will 
not be deceived by mere high-sounding words. They ask for proofs of the 
spirit of freedom and enlightenment. True freedom and enlightenment 
they hold to be incompatible with the promotion of monkish objects. 
To dub the support of clerical obscurantism with the title of Demoa 
they consider a political desecration of the name. 

When a member of the Home Rule party carried out his “ iine of 
Irish principles ” by attacks on what he called “ a French Republican con- 
vent burglar” (M.Challemel-Lacour), and “ another personage of name- 
less character ” (a freethinker), foreign observers thoroughly understood 
the nature of those “ Irish principles.” Again, when a prominent and 
respected Home Ruler declared, after Mr. Parnell’s visit to Victor Hugo 
and some other French Republicans, that the Irish people would “ recoil 
in horror ” from alliance or association with the party and the principles 
represented by these men ; and when the same member averred that the 
deep-seated sentiments and most cherished principles of the Irish people 
would be outraged by any such association; when he said that the 
struggle of the Irish nation is an eminently Conservative movement in 
the best and highest sense of the words, and that “ we shall never, I hope, 
commit the folly that has wrecked the Church in so many countries of 
Europe ”—when these and similar utterances are of never-ceasing 
occurrence, it would require an absolute lack of judgment to misunder- 
stand the real drift of the aspirations of a number of Home Rule leaders 
who sometimes don the “ Liberal,’ sometimes the “ Democratic,” 
mask, all the while persistently serving the worst enemy of intellectual 
progress. 

There is a farther test of the réal drift of “ Irish principles,” which 
shocks observers abroad. We are sometimes told that the fact of Mr. 
Butt, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Parnell having been chosen leaders, or 
seesional chairmen, of the party in the House of Commons, is a proof 
of the absence of the spirit of intolerance. ‘To this the reply is, that 
for every practical purpose of the Vaticanist propaganda those “ Pro- 
testant ” leaders have always been of full service to the Roman Church. 
The Ultramontane arrow is not less dangerous because it is apparently 
tipped with a Protestant head. Faire fiche de tout bois has ever been 
a favourite Jesuit maxim. Mr. Parnell, it is true, is reported to haye 
once spoken contemptuously of “ Popish rats” among his own purty; 
and the angry exclamation was for some time bitterly remembered 
against him. But it was not observed that he ever opposed the 
Vaticanist view in regard to those University affairs in evhich a great 
principle df the unshackled freedom of scientific investigation is involved. 
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To give another instance. It has sometimes been said by Irish Home 
Rulers in presence of foreign Liberals, that the Freeman’s Journal, 
being owned by a Protestant Irish member of the House of Commons, 
represents the more sensible political aspirations, and the more en- 
lightened views in religious matters. Now, a Frenchman who stands by 
the law of his country—as carried out by so moderate a man as the 
now President of the Republic, M. Grévy—may happen to open the 
Freeman’s Journal, in order to see what that paper has to say about 
those monkish Congregations which refused to apply for the necessary 
legal permission, and were therefore, in accordance with the law, closed. 
Well, there he will literally read this :— 


“ While the eldest daughter of the grand old Celtic mother, she who was 
once also the eldest daughter of the Church, reels frenzied in some strange 
madness, lifts the right hand against the altar, tramples on the Crom, and 
hunts down the priest as men once hunted down the wolf—while Catholic 
France, we say, thus rages, possessed by some wild insanity—her sister in 
race and faith, Catholic Ireland, not alone kneels in shame and, tears and 
sorrow for the sons of Franoe, but hastens to make such poor reparation as she 
can for the foul deeds at which Christendom stands aghast, while History will 
brand them in words of fire.” 


And soon. A pretty outburst, this, of vituperative Pontifical wrath 
for a joutnal owned by a Protestant Home Ruler! “ What must the 
condition of the country be”—-foreigners say—‘ when a paper of that 
kind is compelled to speak thus for ‘Catholic Ireland’! Was Mr. 
Parnell, after all, so wrong when denouncing, in an unguarded moment, 
even those around him as a ‘ lot of Papist rats,’ ?” 

These are reflections frequently met with in the Press of the Conti- 
nent. Who could reasonably wonder at it? A Republican Frenchman 
sees the hope expressed by one of the Congregationalist Patres, that 
“the Christian manhood of France will spring to its feet and avenge 
itself” by hurling the Republican statesmen from power, approvingly 
quoted by the same so-called sensible, “ Liberal,” enlightened Dublin 
paper of most influential circulation. Therefore, a Frenchman, on his 
part, naturally “recoils in horror” from the spectacle of this kind of 
Home Rule Liberalism, and from alliance with it. Truly, the “ cead 
mille failthe” given by the Freeman’s Journal to such “ illustrious 
exiles” as those revengeful Patres could not but enlighten public 
opinion in France as with a lurid torch of the Inquisition, 

No wonder the editor of a newly founded Democratic journal of Paris— 
who, besides having carefully studied the old and the modern history 
of Ireland, has also visited the country itself for scientific purposes— 
shoujd have brought back exactly the same impression as did other 
foreigners before him. In an essay entitled La Vérité sur l’Irlande he 
says, in referring to Tudor times :— 


“No doubtethe transformatio of Pat) into a Protestant State contributed 
much to augment the feelings of hatred. . . Only, the Court ef Rome and 
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the Catholic Powers were not slow in making use of the situation; Jesuits 
were despatched to Erin, in order to breathe the spirit of their Fraternity into 
her, and to revive the hatred of nationality #ith the flame of religious fanaticism. 
The Pope released the Irish irom the oath of allegiance towards the English 
Crown. In short, the Church spared none of the means which are familiar to 
her under similar circumstances—far less from xeal for the oppressed than from 
xare for her own glory and her own interests, Thus, the Irish Ohurch, which 
at first had not been Roman, and nearly independent, became the most devoted 
support of the Roman Church..... Let us recognize, however, that the spirit 
of the Irish race lent itself very early to the degrading presoriptions of Roman 


Catholicism.” 

This is the opinion of a French Republican who, from. his position of 
a Freethinker, neither leans to one nor to the other Church. In his 
further historical disquisition he speaks out strongly against the massacre 
of 1641, which was perpetrated on the eve of the struggle between the 
English Parliament and the Stuart King. A Frenchman instinctively 
thinks of the nocturnal massacre of St. Barthdlomew when reading this 
part of Irish history. 

I, for my part, am loth to believe that the “spirit of the Irish race” 
could not, under proper tuition, be weaned from this Ultramontane 
tendency. It might take a long time before the effects of a good 
schooling, in the sense of general enlightenment, could be felt; and 
much priestly opposition would be encountered during the attempt. 
Still, that is no reason for not trying it, on the system of the National 
Schools, as originally planned: to which Higher Schools on the same 
system might be added. 

In the end, I believe, the cause of intellectual emancipation would 
triumph. The Irish people are a gifted and an impressionable one. 
T am even inclined to think that the men of the Pontifical connection 
who pull the wires of the Home Bule organization, have become afraid 
of the freer philosophical spirit which is growing up in England, and 
that this renders them all the more violent in their eudeavour to set 
up an Irish Sonderbund, as a means of stopping the intellectual “ con- 
tamination.” Hence we hear already the parole that “ all English 
literature should be boycotted out of Ireland.” So we read in “ Words 
of Cheer from the West,” in the new Land League paper, United 
Ireland, of October 1, 1881. In the same “Words of Cheer,” Mr. 
Parnell’s idea of boycotting English manufactures—preparatory to 
a later prohibitory tariff under a Home Rule,Government—is extolled, 
and the significant hint added: ‘“ We mean to stop at nothing.” 

Such are to be the fruits of that “ Irish National Government 
League,” which is to replace the English Government. Asa justifica- 
tion for the boycotting of all English literature, the curious statement is 
made, that it must be done “in retaliation for the boycotting by 
Englishmen in London of the works of Sister Mary Francis „Clare, as 
well as for other Irish reasons.” All this is intelligible enough to 


those who are mixed up with the anti-obscurantist sttuggle on the 
Continent. Š 
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_ The French writer above quoted is certainly within the lines of 
historical fact when, in referriag to Oliver Cromwell’s letters, and to 
the exclamation, “ Poor Ireland!” he remarks :— 


“Poor Ireland, indeed! At the moment when Charles I. exerts himself to 
draw round the neck of England the rope of despotic power, Ireland joins in the 
fray and helps him in pulling the rope! And as the rope breaka, she rolls about 
P ae in the dust, and the iron hand of the Republic comes down upon her 

ce and punishment. .The sime game again, later on, when silly 
oo IL, driven from the throne, comes to seek in Ireland a point of support 
fa his criminal attempts Think what you nT to find excuses and ex- 
or of ‘ Liberal Catholicism ;’ 
the truth is, that Ireland was, on that occasion at any rate, the Vendée of 
England.” 

The French Republican writerin La Révolution gladly quotes, though 
but by a-few lines, John Stuart Mill’s opinion. One of the most 
advanced agrarian reformers, Mill strongly felt that the geographical 
position of the two countries rendered them far more apt to form a 
single nation ; and he did not see what Ireland could gain from separa- 
tion, except that she would be governed by men who would always 
entertain a strong animosity against a portion of their own fellow-citixens. | 
These views of the eminent Radical philospher, as expounded in his 
“England and Ireland,” being at present unaccountably forgotten, it ` 
‘may be useful to give their substance here. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill wrote immediately after the great Fenian 
alarm, in 1868, Many of the passages in his little book are truly 
prophetic; its whole spirit, and the propositions he makes for a 
‘thorough Land Reform, are as favourable as possible to the suffering 
agricultural classes. With English prejudices he deals most’ mercilessly. 

After having enumerated several Irish grievances, he says:— . - 


“ But these just causes of disloyalty, it was at Inst thought, had been removed. 
The jealousy of Irish industry and enterprise has long ceased, and all sac bar 
of commercial advantages between the two countries has been done ava 
The civil rights of the Catholic population have been restored to them, 4 He ith 
one or two trifling exceptions) their political disabilities have been taken off. 
The prizes of professional and of political life, in Ireland, England, und every 
British dependency, have been thrown opan, in law, and in faot, to Catholio as 
well as Protestant Irish. The alion Church indeed erie but is no longer 
supported by a levy from the Catholic tillers of the soil. . griev- 

- ance, too, has been abolished since Mill’ wrote in 1868]..... T e confisca- 
tions have not been reversed; but the hand of time has passed over them: they 
have reached the stage at which, in the opinion of reasonable men, the reversal 
of an injustice is but an injustice the more. . ,. What, then, it is thought 
even by Liberal Englishmen, has Ireland to resent? What, indeed, remains from 
which resentment could arise? By dint of believing that disaffection had ceased 
tg be reasonable, they came to think that it had ceased to be possible.” 


_ Mr. Mill then shows that the Land Question must be firmly taken in 
-hand, and that in the completeness of the reform, or of the agrarian 
revolution as it might be called, would lie its safety. Réferring to the 
apposition. which Parliamenteand Government might encounter from 
unruly spirits bent upon traversing the Reform for the furtherance: of 
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ulterior objects, he says in regard to Government :— “That they 
would put down a partial outbreak, in“order to get a fair trial for a 
system of government beneficent and generally acceptahle to the 
people, I readily believe; nor should I in any way blame them for so 
doing.” 

Still warning England that, unless Land Reform be carried ont, 
the question of political disruption will come up with great force, he 
declares :— 


. 
“Let it not, however, be supposed that I should regard EITHER AN ABSO- 
LUTE OB A QUALIFIED SEPARATION OF THE TWO OOUNTRIES OTHERWISE THAN AS A 
DISHONOUR* TO ONE, AMD A SERIOUS MISFORTUNE TO BOTH. .. .,. The mere 
geographical position of the two countries makes them far more fit to exist as 
one nation than as two. Not only are they more powerful for defence against- 
a foreign enemy combined than separate, but, if separate, they would be + 
standing menace to one another. Parted at the present time and with their 
present feelings, the two islands would be, of all countries in Europe, those 
which would have the most hostile disposition towards one another.” 


England and Ireland would thus have to be continually ready for 
war against each other. But—continues Mr. Mill— 


“An Irishman must have a very lofty idea of the resources of his 
country, who thinks that this load upon the Irish taxpayer ‘would be easil 
borne. A war tax assessed upon the soil, for want of other taxable materi 
would be no small set-off against what the peasant would gain even by the 
entire cessation of rent, The burden of the necessity of being always prepared 
for war, was no unimportant motive, which made the Northern States of America 
prefer a war at once, to allowing the South to recede from the Union. Yet the 
necessity would not have weighed so heavily on them-as it would on Ireland, 
because they were both the most powerful half of the American Union, and the 
richest. . . . . Ireland would have to create both a fleet and an army, and after 
all that could be done, so oppressive would be her sense of insecurity, that she 
would probably be driven to compromise her newly-acquired independence, and 
seek the protection of alliances with Continental Powers, From that moment she 
would, in addition to her own wars, be dragged into participation in theirs. 
Were she to choose the smaller evil, and remain free from any permanent en- 
tanglement, all enemies of Great Britain would not the less confidently look 
forward to an Irish alliance, and to being allowed to use Ireland as a basis of 
attack against Great Britain. Ireland would probably become, like Belgium, for- 
merly, one of the battle-fields of European war, while she would be in not 
unreasonable fear lest England should anticipate the danger by herself occupying: 
Ireland with a military force at any commencement of hostilities,” 


Again :— m 
“In all this I am assuming that Ireland would succeed in establishing a 
regular and orderly Government: but suppose that she failed? Suppose that 


she had to pass through an interval of partial anarchy first? What if there were 
a civil war between the Protestant and Catholic frisk, or between Ulster «and 
the other provinces? Is it in human nature that the sympathies of England 
should not be principally with the English Protestant colony, and would not ahe 
either help that side, or be constantly believed to be on the point of helping it? 
For GENERATIONS IT IS TO BE FEARED THAT THE TWOMATIONS WOULD BE EITHER AT | 
WAR, OR IX A CHROWIO STATE OF PRECARIOUB,AND ARMED PEACE, each eonstantly watch- 
ing a probable: enemy so near at hand that in an instant they might be at each 
other's throat, By this state of their relations it is almost superfluous tosay that the 
` 8x 2 
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poorer of the two countries would suffer much. To England it would be an 
inconvenience ; ‘to Ireland a publi® calamity, not only in the way of direct 
burthen, but by the paralyzing effect of a generdl feeling of insecurity upon in- 
` dustrial energy and enterprise. . . - I see nothing that Ireland could gain by 
separation which might not be obtained by union, except the eatisfaction, which 
she is thougut to prize, of being governe solely by Imshmen—that is, almost 
always by men with a strong party animosity against some part of ber popula- 
tion: unless indeed the stronger party began its career of freedom by DRIVING 
THE WHOLE OF THE WEAKER PARTY BEYOND THE SEAS... . - For these reasons it is 
my conviction that the separatiop of Ireland from Great Britain would be most 
undesirable for both, and that the attempt to hold them together by any form of 
federal union would be unsatisfactory: while it lasted, and would ead either in 
Te-conquest or in complete separation.” a 

In this remarkable little book, John Stuart Mill also insists on the 
inapplicability of the case of Austria-Hungary to Ireland, and on the 
probability of some foreign Power, hostile to England, taking possession 
-of Ireland, if she were separated from ‘England. And then he expresses 
his conviction, mentioned at the head of this article, that an Ireland cut 
-off from England would in all Continental complications “ be on the 
same side as the Pope—that is, on the side opposed to modern civiliza- 
-tion and progress, and to the freedom of all except Catholic populations 
held in subjection by non-Catholic rulers.” 

Is it necessary to say how Liberal Italians of the present day judge, 
„after this, in the matter of “ Irish ideas”? 

There may have been some Italians here and there, in former times, 
who fancied they saw & parallel between their own nationality, when it 
‘lay dismembered under foreign rule, and the aspirations towards a 
separate nationality in Treland. But the best minds in the Italian 
movement never fell into this egregious mistake, which was only shared 
formerly by a few from utter ignorance of the facts of the case. 
Neither Cavour, nor Massini, nor Garibaldi, ever identified their own 
cause with that of Ireland. ‘There are writings of Mazzini, in his 
Unita Italiana, in which that foremost apostle of the canse of nationa- 
lities all over the world distinctly declares against the Irish claim. 
This is noteworthy, indeed; for Marrini, in some instances, not only 
went to the verge, but far beyond the verge, of political possibilities in 
questions of race and nationality. Mazzini, however, well knew that 
it was England which represented the cause of Progress. In his con- 
ceptions, Lrish secession Mad no place. 

The Italians do not allow a separate Parliament at Palermo, though 
Sicily is far more distinct in race—characteristics, “and even in the 
speech of her people, from the Italians of the mainland, than Ireland is 
from' England. There is, undoubtedly, a certain centrifugal strain in 
many Sicilians, although the rising of 1860, which led to Italian unity, 
began in’ their island home. Home Rule for Sicily has not been an ` 
unfrequent cæ. No patriotic talian will, however, listen toit. One 
question is, the management, of purely local affairs by the various 

counties, or provinces, of & country. Another and a very serious 
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question is, the setting up of a separate Parliament at the side, or 
against, the central Legislature. ; 

When a Liberal Italian hears what the bearing of the Irish mob was 
in London, at the time of Garibaldi’s presence in England ; when he is 
told that Ultramontane Home Rulers wish to see the “ Sovereign Pontiff” 
re-installed as a temporal prince in the capital of Italy, as a monarch 
of the Roman States of the Church; when the news comes, in 
addition, that these Home Rulers, in an address to Leo XIL., designate 
themselves as “children” of the Pope, —it would require an enormous 
deal of that naiveté which Italians are not tery much addicted to, for them 
to believe in the Liberalism of “Irish ideas,” and in the desirability of 
organizing them into a political power. 

At the banquet given to Mr. Parnell at Cork, Father Greene, intro- 
duced by Mr. Parnell himself, exclaimed :— 

« What we do for England we only do under compulsion. I here 
declare openly that, as the Pope at Rome denied the right of Victor 
Emmanuel to rob him of his dominions, and was ready to throw him 
out by armed force (great cheering), s0 we Irishmen have the same right 
to kick out John Bull from Ireland, even as the Pope at Rome had the 
right to kick out Victor Emmanuel (cheers). And if the successor of 
St. Peter made a declaration in that sense, I say that the Irish people 
have the right to do here the same.” 

Was there a single voice raised against these sentiments at Cork? 
No; nothing but great cheers ! , 

Here, then, on an occasion when the chief Irish leader, a man of 
Protestant origin, was triumphantly féted, the case of Ireland was 
formally identified with the case of the temporal rule of the Pope, with 
the case of the bitterest enemics of Italian unity and freedom, To give 
an additional sting to Father Greene’s remarks, this priestly worthy 
plainly said that the Irish people—that is, those of his own ilk—only 
wait for the signal of rebellion against England from the arch- priest, 
who is the arch-foe of the constitution of Italy as a free and self- 
governing nation. If the signal were given, the people would rise. So 
the Pope is virtually acknowledged us the ‘political Sovereign in Ireland. 

By the light of these revelations we clearly understand why it is that 
the new Land League organ should have come out with a Roman 
Catholic Archbishop’s patronizing letter at its head, and Mr. Parnell’a 
below it. It is the natural order and sequence in the politics of the 
so-called “ Irish Party.” 

Speeches like those of Father Greene cannot fail to make an im- 
pression abroad. Who will expect Italians, after such manifestations, 
to be enthusiastic about Irish “ nationality”? Too well do Italians 
know on which side Irish volunteers fought, when attempts were 
formerly made to overthrow the Papal yoke. Often enough have I had 
occasion to hear Italians expressing themselves on this subject. “We 
know our friends, and we know our f¥es’”—one of them said (almost 
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“in the words of a poetess whom I shall have afterwards to quote) with, 
a significant gesture, which made further discussion quite unnecessary. 

In Italy, in France, lately efen in soma of the Roman Catholic 
districts of Germany, dignitaries of the Church have taken the most 
arrant miracle impostures under their protection. The Lourdes and 
Marpingen scandals are fresh in the recollection of most readers. 
Nov, the same frauds having been practised in Ireland at Knock and else- 
where, the Nationalist papers of that country were intellectually sunk so 
low that, week after week, they gave one or two columns, headed by large 
type, about the “ The Apparitions and Miracles at Knock,” the “ Latest 
Apparitions,” the “ Testimony of the Eye- Witnesses,” “ More Miraculous 
Cures,” “ Letters to Archdeacon Cavanagh” (who has taken these im- 
postures under’ his special protection), and so forth, In presence of 
auch mental self-abasement, foreigners sufficiently knew, if they had 
not known it before, what to think of the necessary outcome of this 
so-called Nationalism. 

Out of a mass of articles before me, I only select a few passages from 
one of the chief Nationalist papers, the Flag of Ireland, of my last. 
There we read :— : 

“Presuming the maintenance of the cotiteation between your tae and 
Knock, the writer addresses hiriself to the task with a joyful alacri Few 
things, indeed, can be more productive of satisfaction than the willing arge 
of self-imposed duty... .. Strange and wonderfql things continue to be related 
of the statue of our mee that stands within the railed enclosure atthe southern 
gable. During the month of May, many persons averred that they saw this statue 
grow life-like; the hands to open, to beckon, and to bless; the eyes to raise 
themselves to Heaven; the lips to part and smile ; the head to bow: in a word, 
every feature of animation to be present in the cold, hard stone. Brilliant lights, 
too, were seen to play around, and stars of wondrous lustre and beauty were 
seen by many..... Exactly similar accounts continue to be given by the all- 
night watchers of late weeks. On the night of the 1st of July and on the morn- 
dog of the 2nd (Feast of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary), two 
pilgrims have solemnly declared that they saw our Lady’s Ba resent all the 
appearances of life; and one of these favoured parties (a woman) remained on 
lier knees in front of the gable and statue from -ten P. on Friday to seven au. 
on Saturday; and during all this time she averred that the miraculous manifesta- 
tions continued. Other persons, too, were present, and saw lights of great 
brilliancy, and one of them saw the right hand of the statue to move, and as it 
were, to bless,” 


Then follow a number of the usual letters to Archdeacon Cavanagh, 
who gives his clerical stamp” to the wretched farce. 

Files of Nationalistpapers have been communicated tọ me, contain- 
ing for many months, week after week, a column or more of this kind 
of intellectual food for the Irish people. Need I mention what Italian, 
French,.or German men of sense think about this “connection” be- 
tween the Nationalist organs and the miracles at Knock, Knockmore, 
and similarsplaces.of fraudulent renown ? 

* No Continental Liberal, and ne American either—be he Protestant, 
or averse to all dogmas, and onlyegiven to oe views—denies the ' 
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great danger arising from such medimvalist doctrines and practices to- 
the cause of civic freedom and mental advancement. To the American 
Republic, the Roman Church has already’ become a positive peril, All 
the best leaders of the Republican party there are agreed on this point. 

I have heard it stated by one of them that within the last twenty years, 
or so, the acknowledged property of the Roman Church in the United 
States has risen from 9,000,000 dollars to about 70,000,000. It is scarcely, 
necessary to mention by what immigration this vast increase has been 
rendered possible ; nor need it be said what section of immigrants it is 

against whom the Republican party in the United States—as distin- 

guished from those who vainly assume the “ Democratic” name—has 
chiefly to contend. ven the latest Presidential election once more 

showed the unsatisfactory condition of things in regard to the Irish 

vote. 

The Liberal German, Austrian, Belgian, Dutch, and Swiss Press is 
at one on the point of the dangerousneas of Ultramontane tendencies 
in Ireland. In a series of articles, a writer in the Neue Freie Presse, 
in reply to those of an Irish Home Rule Member of Parliament, said :— 

“ Is it in the interest of progress, of enlightenment, of the people’s welfare, 
that the doors should be opened wide to this Ultramontanist agitation by special 
State institutions? Is it conducible to intellectual liberty, which must be the! 
aim of every truly Liberal party, to have Science poisoned at its fountain-head by 
the Vaticanist influence in that ‘ Catholic University,’ which is being clamoured. 
for? Shall England use for such purposes her State exchequer, to which her 
own popular classes have contributed with the sweat of their brow, so that the 
natural enemies of all true science, who are at the same time Hingland’s sworn 
foes, way all the better work out their own purposes? Do we not, in the Home 
Rule and Land League Press, find incessant attacks. against Italian Liberals, 
against the French Republic, against the German efforts for the propagation of 
real culture, against the Belgian antagonists of Vaticanism? . Can we 
doubt what priestly’ fruits national independence would bear in Ireland? Ay, 
well may the question be raised here: How is it that not a single leader of the 
‘Trish party.’ has dared to say a word against the revolting imposture of the 
‘ Apparitions of the Virgin Mary,’ by which the people's mind is hopelesaly 
obfuscated, and of which the Home Rale and Land League Presa is so full?” 

It is a favourite practice of Irish would-be Secessionists to promote 
their objects under the title of “ Liberalism,” whilst flinging the most 
incredible insults into the face of true Liberals, and pursuing them- 
selves obscurantist tendencies. It has also been a favourite practice 
with some of them, in the beginning of the Land League movement, 
to speak of it in language so cleverly constfucted as to suggest the 
idea that agrarian reform was the whole scope and aim of its originators, 
Foreign opinion, so far as its most influential organs in Germany and 
Austria are concerned, has never allowed itself to be deceived , by this 
patent misrepresentation. . 

Germans, as a rule, are rather close investigators, and averse to one- 
sided views. Moreover, with some of them, the recollection of the 
bearing of a large number of’ EngMahmon during tho Schleswig- 
Holstein war and the French war of 1870-71, has left an unfavourable 
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impression, which however is gradually dying away.’ All this does not, 
at any -rute, make Germans inclined to rush hastily to conclusions on’ 
the Irish Question. ` Being students of history, they are little accus- 
tomed to mince matters in regard to bygone times, when speaking of 
the deeds done in the struggles between Irishmen and the English 
Crown and aristocracy. Having in their own country a freehold 
peasantry, they fully understand and approve of the similar aspira- 
tions among the people of Jreland and of the whole United King- 
‘ dom. At the same time they object to walking into & trap set’ by 
Romanist priests and their allies. 
“Tt is not since yesterday”—-says the German writer in the advanced 
Liberal journal above quoted, in his reply to an Irish Land Leaguer 
and Home Ruler— 


“Tt is not since yesterday that we hare proved the sympathy due to the legiti- 
mate grievances of the le in Ireland, and we personally remember very well 
the days of O’Connell. e6, therefore, know also that even then the truly 
Liberal parties in Germany, though wishing to see oppreesive ingtitations in’social 
and other matters abolished in Ireland, always felt deeply disgusted with the 
black priestly fatality. (dem schwarsen Pfaffenverhangniss) which hung ever 

lowering over the movement. The last years of O’Connell’s activity were con- 
temporancous with that terrible crisis in Switzerland which culminated in the 
Ultramontane Sonderbund. From the central cantons, which were convulsed by 
the Papist agitation, the claim went forth to be a ‘State, within the State ;’ and 
for that object a party which was in close connection with the Roman Hierarchy 
organized itself into a separate League. Fortunately, the Liberal cantons suc- 
ceeded in getting the upper hand of this rebellion against the political cohesion. 
of Switzerland; and from that moment dates the new and freer Constitution of 
Switzerland. The Liberal Swiss people then began that struggle in the interest 
of culture ( Kultúrkampf) against a priesthood inimical to all enlightenment, which 
since then has found its continuation in Italy, in Germany, in the French Re~ 

ublio in Belgium, and which we can but hope will one day also be promoted in 
Treland, where mental culture is one of the first requisites. In England the pro- 
gressive movement in that direction is yéarly increasing. In Ireland it is an yes 

` wholly wanting. In mying this, our sympathies are ee indicated.” i 


Again :— 
“We acknowledge the necessity of the meee extensive change in the land laws 
of Ireland, as well as of England, Wales, and Sootland. . It is not so much 


‘England which exercises tyranny over Ireland in regard to the feudal condition of 
landed property ; it is rather the aristocratic class in the whole United Kingdom 
which everywhere keeps down the real tillers of the soil. Englishmen, Welsh- 
men, Soots, and Irishmen have, therefore, a common interest in the cause. The 
number of landed proprietor, in Scotland is even smaller than in Ireland; harsh 
evictions have also occurred on Scotch Wiese English labourers and farmers, 
of late, emigrate in large numbers; an the great mass of the Fnglish agricultural 
people are entirely disinhetited from possesion of the soil. The Reformer’s 
hand is consequently to be applied everywhere. But if this agrarian movement 
in Ireland is only to serve as a mask and cover of an Ultramontana, Nationalist, 
and Sécessionist move, which turns its hostile weapon against the whole position 
of England, we do not see in this any ‘Liberalism,’ as little as we see any Liberalism 
in the clerical, nationalist, and feudal Ozech movement which aims ata Sonderbund 
. and a separate Parliament, or Scene on, even as the leaders in Ireland do.” 


The Irish Home Rule Member who had padread himself t6 the Neue : 
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Freie Presse was pleased to designate the Freeman’s Journal as a “truly 
Liberal paper.” To this the German wrifer replied that in the Freeman, 
too, the most repulsive insiuations in favour of Vaticanism were con- 
stantly occurring. As a specimen he gave an article which appeared 
on the death of Ricasoli, one of the most eminent and moat moderate 
statesmen of Italy, when the Dublin Home Rule journal said (I quote 
by re-translating) :— 

“ The gang of intriguers and free-lances who created a bankrupt Italy from 
unscrupulous confiscationa, is rapidly thinning... . . After the other associates 
of Rucasoli had been drawn before the judgment-seat of God, he himself fell 
down dead, by an apoplectic fit, in the midst of the town whose rightful king is 
a prisoner in the Vatican, whilst the puppet of the Revolution beara a crown 
weighing on hia brow in the Quirinal.” 

“ This, then”—the reply in the Neue Freie Presse was— is the style 
of a paper declared to be ‘truly Liberal’ by an Irish Member of 
Parliament! From this, his own Liberalism may be easily appreciated 
by the readers,” 

In the same way, the Dublin Nation, another Home Role journal, 
had been praised during the controversy just described. The German 
reply again was, that Mr. Windthorst, the well-known leader of the 
Ultramontanist and Welfic party in the German Reichstag, and other 
chiefs of an anti-national Romanist clericalism, had been extolled by 
the “Liberal” Nation as truly freedom-loving men, and that, in speaking 
of the legal measures taken in France against Congregations and convents 
which refused applying for the necessary permission, the Nation had 
uttered the cool remark: “The infamous work is continued in 
France.” , 

Now, this “ Liberalism” of the Nation is not Liberalism as understood 
abroad. 

The German writer, in his reply, further “mentioned the many 
ridiculous details continually paraded ‘in the Irish Nationalist Press 
as to the miraculous cures effected all over the world, even in India, 
by means of pieces of “holy cement” from the church at Knock, 
dissolved in water, and swallowed by the believers. All the crutches, 
wooden legs, 760 walking-sticks, and so forth, which ere alleged to 
have been left at Knock by those who had been cured, were faithfully 
enumerated in the “ Liberal” Home Rule Press. Proposals were also 
made by it to erect “all over Christendom P (Protestants being held 
to be outside its pale) altars and statues in honour and remembrance 
of the wonderful doings of the statue of Mary, the Queen of the Earth - 
and the Heavens, so that her glory should be spread throughout the 
lands | . 

“Trish agitators” —the German journal said—“ sometimes speak of 
their people as the ‘ white slaves of England.’ But is it nof possible 
also to be a slave of the most absurd medjeval stupidities? And what, 
would be the result of an independence created on such a bdsis? Many 
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tillers of the Irish soil, no doubt, suffer.deeply, indeed., . Yet, in, the 
face of this suffering, priesta, and laymen send over £8,651 to the 
Pope, whom they describe as the ‘poor prisoner.in the Vatican,’ who 
‘must live from the alms of the believers, which come to him as 
through a miracle,’” (The real fact is, that the- Italian Government 
have assigned to the Pope a very large annual sum, if he.only will 
accept it. But he prefers fighting Italian Unity and European Progress 
by means of the contributions of poor, benighted Irishmen.) 

“Where is the Irish leader,’ the Neue Freie Presse asked, “ where 
is the Irish .paper among.the party of agitation, which opposes by a 
siigle word this illiberal conduct?” . + 

The controversialist in the interest of the Land Teg and Hone 
Rule party having referred to Mr. Bradlaugh, and the cause involved 
in the question of -his admission to Parliament, in words suggesting 
Irish sympathy, the Viennese journal effectively retorted by quoting 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s own words. They were to the effect that three- 
fourths of the Irishmen had voted against him, and that nearly every 
Irish paper attacks him.. A. long. quotation , was added from the 
National Reformer, in which the Member for Northampton takes 
certain Home Rulers to task for showing the most violent hostility to 
everything English, and working for an entire disruption, at the same 
time allowing “adventurers without a spark of political honesty ” to 
preach the “ killing-of 500,000 of the accursed Saxons; thus making a 
declaration of war: against the English race as such and moles 
‘every rule of humanity. ‘i 

The Neue Freie Presse, battling. against the usta Taaffe 
Ministry, might have added another quotation from the “ Liberal” 
Freeman, which had shortly: before described the former Quegh’s Univer- 
sity at Dublin as a “ Godless fabric,” and in the same number written ' 
about “ the most cheery chapter in Irish mage the brilliant fortunes 
of the Irish race in foreign lands.” 

What are, in the opinion of the era, some of the contents of 
this cheery chapter? ‘The Taaffes—Viscounts Taaffe and Earls of 
Carlingford—were of the oldest Irish noblesse, and being both good 
Catholics and good Irishmen, they did manful service to the House of 
Stuart in the Jacobite wars.” 

Such is the opinion of one of the best “ Liberal’? Home Bins: papers 
in matters of English history. 

However, even irrespective of all that has been, said above, it is 
plain enough to foreign observers, that “the state of Ireland is not, and 
ought not to be, a matter of party ” for Englishmen—to use Mr., Glad- 
stone’s recent words at Leeds. Were Ireland situated some thousands ` 
of miles away from the English shores; the question would assume a 
differenf aspect. But Ireland is so closely enfolded almost in the embrace 
of Scotland and England that to allow her to establish;a State organisa- 
tion of her own, would be a nteans of traversing the. most vital political , 
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interest of Great Britain herself—at least, during a short troublous epoch, 
which would fatally end in reconquest. 

Irishmen have, like Englishmen, Scotchmen, a Welshmen, nobly 
borne their part in maintaining and helping to administer the British 
Empire. I think it would be a great pity if these qualities were with- 
drawn or led astray for the sake of an experiment which would needs 
be a brief one, and to all appearance end in confusion and bloodshed. 
It is often said by some of the advocates of Home Rule, that if the con- 
ceasion desired by them were made, a peaceful feeling would be restored. 
Home Rule would not injure the State structure at large. I look upon 
this view as a self-deception onthe part of a few well-meaning men, and 
as a deception meant for others by less well-meaning ones. 

The logic of events, and the passion of ambitious agitators, would 
soon convert a Parliament on College Green into an engine of war. 
Prohibitory tariffs are announced even now. Grant a separate Legisla- 
ture, and, under favouring complications, alliances would be sought for in 
order to strike a mortal blow. Meanwhile, Irishmen would be told that 
to take military service in the army of the accursed Saxon was treason. 
Coming from a Legislature, such utterances would produce a very 
different effect from what the furious outcries of individuals at present 
do. Here,if ever,the “principiis obsta” must be the guiding maxim of the 
more far-seeing statesman. Remove a barrier which keeps out a threat- 
ening inundation, and you cannot wonder if the waves tumultuoualy 
rush in. ‘You can only wonder, when too late, at your own infatuation. 

Latterly it has become the fashion, I learn, with some of the more 
moderate, or more clever Home Rule agitators, to draw a parallel 
between the rights of Hungary, as acknowledged in her present consti- 
tation, and their own claims to separate government, which would leave 
Ireland only connected with England and Scotland by the “link of the 
Crown.” This is an argument on which some Irish Members are said 
to pride themselves very much; and both publicly and privately they 
endeavour to make plausible use of*it. Yet, no greater fallacy could 
be brought forward than, is contained in such a comparison between 
cases utterly dissimilar, : 

First of all, it ought to be remembered—and this is a fact which 
Home Rulers either seem not to know, or most readily to slur over— 
that Hungary has always been separated from Germany, and from 
Austria proper, by a constitution of her own. “Down to the accession 
of Queen Victoria, England was under the same dynasty as Hanover ; 
but who ever dreamt of saying that Hanover formed an integral part of 
England, or England of Hanover? England had her separate political- 
existence. So had Hanover. When the law of dynastic succession 
clashed with the possibility of further .connection, they each went their 
separate ways, and the “link of the Crown” entirely ceased. * Of a 
similar kind, historically and constitutionally speaking, has been, and is, 
the connection between Hungary and the House of Habsburg. 
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But does this at all apply to Ireland? 

_ Hungary has’ been outside the older German Kingdom or Empire, 
which lasted from the year 848 to the pear 1806. Hungary has been 
equally outside the subsequent German Bund or Confederacy, which lasted 
from the overthrow of Napoleon I. to 1866. In older times under kings 
of her own, Hungary, after the enthronization of the House of Austria, 
still retained her existence as a distinct realm. At the Diets of the 
“Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation,” Hungary never was 
represented. Nor had she any delegates at the Bundes-Tag, or 
Federal Diet, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. She was a stranger entirely to 
German concerns. She always had a national representation of her own. 
Her Parliamentary affairs were not mixed up with those of Germany . 
at large, nor with those of Austria proper on this side of the river 
March. 

Does this apply to the historical relations between Ireland and Eng- 
land? 

Only for the few short years which followed immediately upon tho 
overthrow of the Hungarian rising in 1848—49, did the Habsburg 
dynasty endeavour to obliterate the well-marked political boundary 
between Austria proper and Galicia on the one hand and Hungary 
on the other, An attempt at Imperial centralization was then made, 
which, however, miserably failed. The defeat which the Imperial arms 
suffered, in 1859, on the plains of Lombardy, compelled the dynasty to 
revert to the previous state of things—of separate government and 
separate’ parliamentary representation for Hungary on the one hand, 
and Cis-Leithania on the other. Some matters of common concern 
only, in army and financial affairs, are, it is true, left to the decision of 
delegates from the Empire and from the Kingdom ; the monarch himself 

. bearing the title of Emperor on this side of the March and Leitha, and 
of King on the other. 

Thus, with the exception of a few ycars of violent nia reaction, 
Hungary has always stood toward? Germany, and the Austrian section 
of Germany, in a very different position from that in which Ireland for a 
long time past has stood towards England. 

Again, the comparison between Hungary and Ireland is a misleading 
one, when we apply the test of nationality and speech. The predomi- 
nant character of Austria proper is German. The predominant character 
of Hungary is Magyar. In race and language, the vast majority of the 
Hungarians—whether Magyars, Slavs or Roumans—stand entirely 
apart from the Germans of Austria, though many Hungarians, either 

-through education or through contact with the Germans, have a good 
knowledge, or at least a smattering, of the German tongue. The official 
language of Hungary is Magyar—a Turanian tongue; the Magyars 
being by descent kindred to the Turks. The official language of Austria 
proper is German. But the fanguage of Ireland, the language -of nearly 
the totality of the Irish people, is English. There is no ‘difference, in 
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this respect, between London and Dablin, between Belfast and Glasgow, 
between Liverpool and Cork. ‘ 

A hundred thousand inhaBitants of the less frequented parts of 
Ireland still speak Erse, the old Keltic tongue, without knowing 
English. A few hundred thousand more speak both Erse and English. 
But with the exception of this insignificant fraction, the five millions of 
Irishmen speak English. That is their mother tongue. The charac- 
teristics of a separate nationality in speech have been lost to them. 

What does Dr. Zimmer, the German Keltist, write to Mr. J. J. 
MacSweeny, the Secretary of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Trish Language ?— 


«u When last summer I resolved upon going, for the fartherance of my studies, 
directly to the place where the language-sources of that period (Old Irish 
history) flow so richly, I intended using my holidays for getting at some of the 
literary treasures which lie buried in the libraries of the Royal Irish Academy, 
of Trinity College, and of the Franciscan Convent Not for a moment did I 
doubt that I would succeed, at the same time, by a ten weeks’ intercourse, in 
learning—incidentally, so to say—how to speak Trish. I was, however, moat 
disagresably disappointed. To my question: ‘An labhrann tu gaoidheilg * I 
received everywhere the same answer: ‘I don’t understand you ’—until, after 
a two days’ search, I at last found an Irishman who understood his mother tongue.” 

Dr. Zimmer, I confess—though otherwise an eminent specialist—shows 
here a curious want of rudimentary knowledge in linguistic ethnography, 
of which fow Germans who have had a good education even at a Real 
Schule—let alone grammar schoole—would be guilty. This is all the 
more astounding, as he has assiduously devoted himself to Keltic 
studies, and therefore might be supposed to have made himself 
acquainted with the language-statistics of Ireland before entering upon 
his journey. I do not think many educated Germans would have com- 
mitted a similar blunder. Still, the testimony of Dr. Zimmer is in so 
far valuable as it shows that, wherever special sympathies may yet 
apparently linger abroad with Ireland as a “ special nationality,” such 
sympathy reposes in a great measure on an erroneous conception of the 
most patent facts. . 

When Dr. Zimmer speaks of Keltic as the “ mother-tongue” of the 
Trish people, he might nearly as well call German the mother-tongue 
of the French people of Burgundy, or Wendish the mother-tongue of 
many good Berliners, or Hebrew the mother-tongue of the Jewish 
citizens of various countries, or Cornish the mother-tongue of the 
people of Penzance. 

There is a difference, almost amounting to a difference of language, 
between a number of dialects in northern and southern France, m 
northern and southern Germany, and in northern and sonthern Haly. 
There is no such difference, even of dialect, between the Irish and 
English. At most, the distinction is one of brogue. An Irishman 
may generally be detected, even by foreigners, through his pronunciation. . 
But so may most Yorkshiremen, most Scotchmen, and, in a minor 
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degree, many people of the West of England. It is, mutatis mutandis, the 
same in France, in Spain, i in Waly, in Germany—everywhere. The great 
and decisive fact remains, that there is unity in the United Kingdom, as 
regards speech. Whatever remnants of another tongue still exist, are 
in a condition of gradual retrogression, or of nearly dying out. 
Wales, which is now fully loyal to the connection with the United 
Kingdom, still preserves’ its ancient tongue; nay, it continues having 
a living literature of its own. But there is no such thing as.a living 
literature in the old Irish tongue. The Irish papers are written in 
. English ; so are all the books. Some of the Nationalist Dublin journals 
have made an attempt to galvanize the Irish language into printed life ` 
by giving a column or two, every week, in that dying-out tongue : but 
for the mass of their readers, those colamns might as well be filled 
with ‘Russian or Chinese. How many of the 108 Irish members have 
the slightest knowledge of Erse? How many can even decipher the old 
Irish characters in which some of those Nationalist papers now and then 
give a bit of poetry ? 
‘From personal experience, I think it is labour entirely thrown vey 
when the Irishman gives us a poem, beginning thus :— 


BReU5AD BAOJLAUJR| STANDIS, 
(dip lean atiayy.) 
(4 Dapa pomn.) 
f . opdd aguy cantanade. 
Niop cluyyedd don tonann rán t- Teoman, 4ċe peany aira 
Sheáġajn alooy, ; 
NA oryad anor a'r anir 6 Cposde cnoth Buazleaé ay TAOITIS, 
Lej5ead. Focal jonzancaé agur ZAspgdeacca mójpe Jut Ceara. 
Ap ball vo án re amat (45 cabaype bujlle dalát) co’y leaban, 
Sjo; ap áy ouilleoj5): “ Dob’ jonzancaé an ean é ro, Ceara, 
“Tatura av’ cléjpedc 4'r mire an táojreat ; yo fean can Feapayb ; 
“ Bus 5nd lerr pepjob agur cposo. `Y. ay doy clear 6j ye cóij-tjiee.” 

Nor do I think public opinion in Ireland is much enlightened by a 
prose communication in the Irishman, beginning in this way :— 

“Chum “Déthi:” , 

“A shaoi,—Ag an'bh-focal “rún ” tá tri cialla até coitcheann go leor 
agus do _gheibhthear anns na scribhinnibh is sine—cialla fos até gan 
amhras air n-a g-ceangal le chéile : iodhon, (1) nidh dorcha, do-fheic- 
giona, nő ‘ séicréid’ a cheileas duine ann a chroidhe, gan fbios do chách 
—nfar annsa t-seanrédh “ ná nocht do rin le cluanaire;” (2) nidh díom- 
hair, dothuigsiona, nó ‘mistéire, até os cionn ár d-tuigse—mar- ‘rin 
creidimh, ‘ rén nadúire, agus & leithide sin; (8) intinn ár- g-croídhe, nó 
smuaineadh do bheireas orain rud éigin do chur romhainn—emar deirea- 
muid ‘ rém daingean,’ ‘rim diongbhéla;’ “Se.” 
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The scientific endeavour to make the old Keltic tongue once more a 
subject of more universal study, is, ng doubt, very praiseworthy. 
The samo holds good for the Gaelic tongue in Scotland. Foreign 
Keltists, of Germany ‘and France more especially, are deeply interested 
in this matter, and, for ought I know, are far ahead of Irishmen, both 
in their seal and in their special knowledge. Any attempt, however, 
to make of the Irish tongue more then a subject of scientific study, is 
doomed to egregious failure; there being very few, at this time of the his- 
tory of Ireland, who would be ready to learn that which is of no earthly 
use to them, and which from its mere aspect is as repellent to them as 
the aspect of Arabic or Sanskrit to those who are not Orientalist scholars. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., is said to make speeches as strong and 
fluent in Welsh as he does in English.. But how. many Irish members 
—asupposing there are any at all—could match the member for Merthyr 
Tydfil on their own-“ Keltic” ground ? 

I said “on their own Keltic ground ;” but this, after alt; is pal 
a manner’ of expression, which, even ethnologically, does not hold good. 
Irishmen of the extreme malcontent type, though speaking English, and 
not knowing'a word of Erse, have a habit of drawing a strong line of 
distinction between the “Saxon” on this side of the St. George’s 
Channel, and the “ Kelt” on the other. Any one conversant with the 
rudiments of ethnology and ‘history must be aware of. the fallacy of 
this statement. 

The majority of the people of England proper are, no doubt, of 
Germanic origin. They are of Anglian, Saxon, Frisian, Jutish, Danish 
and other Teutonic descent ; to which the Norman element (Romanized 
in spéech, but Germanic in its origin) was superadded. In Wales and 
the western parts of England, a Keltic and a Silurian race, or sub- 
stratum, is, however, still strongly discernible. 

In Scotland, there are the Germanic Lowlanders at the side of the 
mainly Gaelic Highlanders; among the latter of whom, however, a trace of 
the Norwegian race, which held sway for centuries over the Kingdom of 
the Isles, is still clearly recognizable. 

As to Ireland, its population is a very medley of races the most 
incongruous since the most ancient times. In the words of so fair and 
impartial a writer as the special correspondent of the Daily News,— 
whose letters have been read with much attention on the Continent— 
Ireland is even now “a country with four, if not five, distinct popu- 
lations.” Indeed, it has Iberian, Keltic, Germanic, probably also some 
Semitic, race-elements as its’ chief component parts; not to speak of 
others of darker origin and hue. Before the English or Norman 
conquest, Northmen ruled for centuries over large parts of Ireland; 
and their influence, too, is visible both in the physical characteristics, 
‘and in the names, of many Irishmen. Not a few Irish names, which . 
at present pass among the uninstructed as peculiarly Kettic,.ate only 
Scandinavian and other Germanic names tr disguise. 
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It is very doubtful, indeed, whether the Keltic race has ever formed. 
at all the major component part of the Irish population. Ireland has 
at least four distinct race-types among itse population; three of which 
are evidently non-Keltic. On this much might be said, if ethnology f 
in a scientific sense had to be discussed here. Beit enough to re- 
member, that from the most ancient epoch several Germanic waves of 
invasion and immigration have passed over Ireland, as over Britain and 
Albain; and that the result in Ireland has at last been the almost 
total extinction of the old Irish language. 

This is a great fact. It truly shows the natural and inevitable 
course of history. Together with the further fact of the existence of a 
million and a half of people in Ulster, who form a solid -political link > 
of connection with Scotland and England, it is a circumstance not 
easily got rid of, when we consider -the' closeness of the geographical 
connection. hee 

Let us assume for a moment that, during a thousand years or more, 
one German wave of conquest, or immigration, after the other, had 
passed over Hungary; that for seven hundred years Germany or 
Austria proper had held sway in‘ Hungary on a title of conquest; and 
that, in consequence of the overwhelming influence of German civili- 
zation, and of the long and close intermixture of the Hungarian affairs | 
with those of Germany or Austria proper, the Magyars, the Slavs, 
and the Roumans, had lost their own languages, so that German was 
the tongue of the immense majority of the Hungarians: would we, in . 
such a case, still see a separate Hungarian Parliament and Government , 
whose King, or Kiraly, is held to be politically distinct from the 
Austrian Kaiser, though the same princely person wears both crowns? 

The question need only be started, in order to answer itself. In 
the case thus assumed, there would not be any longer a Magyar 
Kingdom. , ; f 

The Magyar Kingdom, such as it still exists, is of old historical ` 
growth; and that is ita title of° continued, existence. Continental 
Liberals are the very last to deny the right of a real, progressive 
nationality to recover its independence. Of this sentiment they have 
given proof enough by their bearing towards the cause of various 
nations. At the same time, foreign Liberals are sensible enopgh not 
to wish for the whole course of history being reversed. They do not 
think it desirable to digsect Hungary into her Magyar, Slav, Rouman, 
and German parts. On the contrary, they hava stood by the old 
constitutional rights of that kingdom, even though, strictly speaking, 
tt does not form a “nationality,” being eminently of a polyglot 

Why, then, should they wish for the dissection—the vivisection—of 
‘the United Kingdom, seeing that one language prevails among its 
people, front the Thames to Dublin, and to the Firth of Forth ? 

There are two other considerations, which to all thinking Liberals 
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render it undesirable to see England and Ireland dissevered, even in 
accordance with the more moderate Home Rule project. 

First of all, it is well-known that Austria-Hungary is by no means 

` stronger from the fact of two Parliaments being necessary there, owing 
to the separate historical development ‘of Hungary on the one hand, 
and of Austria—which down to 1866 was a component part of Ger- 
many—on the other. The two Parliaments at Vienna and at Pesth 
are recognized to be an inevitable arrangement under the circum- 
stances. It is, however, equally recognized that no strength, but the 
very contrary, accrues to Austria-Hungary from that arrangement in 
all questions of foreign policy. 

Now, seeing that England holds a great position as a “ world-power ” 
through her many dependencies and colonies in Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and America, and that her influence as a civilizing agency is a very 
great and beneficent one, it does not appear desirable to introduce a 
germ of fatal weakness into the very centre of her political constitution 
by setting up a Parliament at Dublin against a Parliament in London. 
Between these two, the strength of any Government would come to 
grief. Nay, it would be the chosen and favourite taak of those who 
agitate at present for an independent Irish legislature, to take up, on 

` every important occasion, an attitude opposed to that of the English 
Parliament, so as to hamper, to counteract, to obstruct the course of 
affairs in general, and meanwhile to fish in troubled waters for the- 
furtherance of their ulterior Secessionist aims. 

How could this country continue to exist as an Empire, with such. 
corrodent powers at its very centre in Europe ? 

In Austria-Hungary, any attempt to overthrow the separate Magyar- 
Legislature ‘which exists there from ancient times, would only lead to. 
greater ovila, through the upgrowth of the most dangerous internal 
conflict between two numerically evenly-balanced sections of the- 
Monarchy. But in the United Kingdom the lesser evil, by far, is the 
obstructionist talk of extreme Home Rulers or Nationalists in the 
British Parliament. Besides, the continuance of such discreditable and 
intolerable obstruction as has been permitted, to the wonder of Conti- 
nental politicians, for only too Jong a time, can, after all, be put an end 
to by: wisely framed rules of parliamentary debate. Nowhere abroad, 
not in free Norway, not in republican Switzerland—let alone France, 
or other countries with representative institufions—would a spectacle 
be tolerated, such as has been offered by that small section of anti- 
English irreconcileables who assume the title of “ Irish members,” whilst 
being merely a little fraction, one-fifth, of the Irish representation. 

In the United Kingdom, by far the greater danger is, to supply the 
spirit of hostility with a well-filled parliamentary stage on Irish soil 
itself. Reckless passion would there easily talk itself and its stirround- 
ings into a line which would fatally lead to violent confliets. Is there 
any need fo quote from the utterances, pechamiontery, and extra-parlia- 
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mentary, of responsible Irish leaders whose avowed programme now is 

. —in Mr. Parnell’s words—not to rest “ until we have banished Mesars. 
Gladstone and Company and*his Bashi-Bazouks—(loud cheers)—or any 
of his successors who may come afte him?’ na 

Angry Sibyls have sometimes played a notable part. It is, therefore, 
but fair not to entirely overlook the part which one of them plays, by 
her poetical effusions, in the movement led by her brother. I do not 
know. how it is, but these things seem to be better studied abroad than 
in England. At least, I have found Frenchmen, Germans, and others, 
much better acquainted with these details of the movement in Ireland, 
than any of the numerous Englishmen to whom I have had an occasion 
of speaking on the subject. The English press either seems not to be 
so fully informed as it ought to be on so grave a matter; or it prefers 
what has been called abroad an “ ostrich policy ’—an expression which 
a member of the British House of Lords once. used, or annexed, for his 
own rhetorical purposes. Now, I think it is no use blinking facts in 
political affairs. If an evil exists, it should become known to the fall. 
Thus only can it be properly dealt with. - 

One of the latest remarkable productions of Miss Fanny Parnell, 
printed in the new Land League journal, United Ireland, which, under 
Mr. Parnell’s auspices, has been established as a successor of the Flag of 
Jreland, runs thus :— | ee ao 

«TO ENGLAND. 

‘(THe LAND BILL OF 1881. 
ioe 
And hear again the P 's first and findl ory : 

_ ‘No more for you, O lords, we'll dig and grind ; 


eh not crouch, but we can die,’ 
+‘ Call off your quacks of State! 
‘Your mimes pri out m reform | 
X Fought wo a landlord’s greed by newer plans to sate ? 
To gorge the suckers of the lawyer swarm ? 
Was it for this we chose to suffer, starve, and wait! 
For this we faced the nakedness and storm ? 
For this the dogs have licked our sores outside your gate ? 
For this you claim our love, and marvel at our hate? 
Call off your imps of State ! 
We cannot love—but we can hate. 
4 Waste not your mouthing guile | 
We know our friends, and well we know our foes; 
‘You weep for us, kind heart! so w: the crocodiles i 
One hand you reach to halp—the other stuns with blows; 
Damn not your soul too deeply ! ’twere not worth your while ; 
* _ Sinoe we have looked behind your raree-shows, 
è Some things we've seen for speech too abject—some too vile; 
Woe dread not now your frown, we trust not now your amile; 
+ Waste not your olacking guile | 
loathe your smile. 


We scorn your frown, we 


- “S Nanda o l O ornel nume | 
-fanged and clawed !—alone we'll stand or fall, 3 
Too long you've ocinedeour blood and brains to swell your purse; 
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Call off your sham Samaritans, and all 
‘Your crew of ghouls that wait to grd our country’s hearse ; 
Take them away—ahe is no more T ; 
Take them away, ere yet the coming days be worse ; 
Take them away—and with them tåke a nation’s curso; 
Hands off! O bloody nurse | 
We cannot bless, but we oan curse, 


se Teir up that ent Lie ! 
You, G sunk supine to quivering alush— 
You, Forster, math the sign of Cam in breast and eye— 


You, Bright, whose slopping to: eon glozo and gush— 
You, Ate eene the lesser legis — 
e's t your bungled work al ae 
A £ pep a wrath your grinning cozsnage 
We will not loose the land, wo mill not starve or fly; 
Tear up your chartered Lie | 
This time we'll neither crouch nor die ! 


Thése ravings are virtually disposed of by the avowal Mr. John Dillon 
made, that the Land Act “ confers immense benefits upon the Irish people.” 
It is true, he also added that, in his opinion, every one accepting Land , 
-Reform from the hands of England ought to-have been considered a 
“traitor,” because no officer of an army could allow the agents of the 
enemy to divide its ranks by offering a bribe! This only shows that no 
Land Act, even were it a thousand times more satisfactory than the present 
one, would satisfy the heads of the League. It shows that the very 
name of“ Land League ” is a deceptive one; that the object of the - 
leaders is not Reform by means of Parliamentary enactments, but that 
they merely wish to keep a sore open, in order to nourish, among a 
suffering people, bitter feelings of hate and revenge against England : 
and that in the meanwhile they eagerly look out for opportunities to 
obtain, by force of arms, the disruption of the country. 

The question of land tenure is consequently not the real ienie to 
the stormy wrath of tha poetess. It is simply a convenient peg, for 
the time being, whereon to hang unspeakable abuse against England 
and Englishmen, including even that eloquent Tribune of the People, 
and now Cabinet Minister, who has for many years past been one of 
the best friends of Ireland and ong of the most out-spoken advocates of 
land reform. 

Mr. Parnell himself once said, in 8 moment of forgetfulness, that he 
would “never have taken his coat off” to work for the objects of the 
Land League, if he had not felt that this movement would lead to 
something else—namely, to Irish independence. It is, therefore, but 
allowable to assume that if he saw the agrarian movement running in 
lines which could not meet those laid down for Irish independence, even 
his zeal for the cåuse of Land Reform would correspondingly abate. 
This is a point which has much occupied the attention of some foreigu 
observers, who had started with the idea that Land Reform was the 
main requisite for Ireland. 

To the profounder students of Irish affairs it has, howeyer, been 
known for years that many Irish Nationalists held rather moderate 
views on the land question, and that nfen like John Bright far out- 
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stripped them on this line. The very journal (the Flag of Ireland) 
which but recently was converted into a Land League organ under 
the new title of United Ireland, formexly held strong Nationalist, 
and Ultramontane, but only moderate agrarian principles—eo much 

so that it‘ often dissented from the League, and not-only gave an 

underhand approval to ‘the Government Bill, but sometimes openly 

sided with it. More- than this, the same -journal, and others of. 
similar principles, often spoke bitterly, in alluding to Mr. Parnell and 

the League, of “ the hollowness of merely professional patriotism,” de- 

scribing the movement led’ by them as “a movement of more than 

doubtful parentage, and with many evil surroundings.” 

The bearing of these journals, during the discussions on the Land 
Bill, generally was a mixed one; one part of the paper contradicting 
the other. Still, in editorial articles, they often went with Goverhment 
against the League. A single quotation, out of many extracts before 
me, from an editorial article of May 7,‘when party feeling ran very 
high, may be sufficient. Said the Nationalist Flag of Ireland, imme- 
diately after the arrest of Mr. Dillon =— ' o’ 

“Tt has been suggested, that the Irish members, to show their resent- 
ment against the duplicity of the Government in causing Mr. Dillon’s 
arrest, should oppose the Government Land Bill. But such advice 
` could hardly be seriously meant—it suggests the proverbial folly of 
í cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face” The Land Bill, even tf passed: 
as it now stands, will confer many valuable concessions upon the Irish 
tenantry; even the most extreme advocates of the ‘land for the-people ” 
admit that the purchase clauses will be productive of immense benefit to 
the farming classes. If, therefore, the Irish members combine to defeat. 
such a measure, because the Government have imprisoned one of their 
number, they will but give Ministers an opportunity of getting rid of a 
troublesome and not at all congenial task, by throwing over their Bill 
altogether, and placing on the Irish members the responsibility of its 
defeat. We do not at all doubt that the Government would gladly 
avail themselves of such an opportunity of eacaping the risk of a collision 
with the Upper House, without which unpleasant possibility they can 
hardly hope to carry their Bill.” f l 
_ Hence it is easy to see that it is not on acoount of having framed ‘a 
Land Bill in accordance with present political possibilities that Mr. 
Gladstone is declared to*be “ sunk to quivering slush,” that Mr. Forster 
is branded as a “ Cain in breast and eye,” and that to Mr. Bright is 
attributed “a slopping tongue that can gloze and gush.” No; these 
English statesmen are thus reviled because they are English statesmen 
who, still uphold, as their bounden duty is, that Constitution which 
makes Ireland an integral part of the United Kingdom. ` 
_ Overeand over again, Mr. Parnell has declared, in and out of Parlia- 

ment, that hp will only “work by Constitutional means so long as it 
swits xs so to do,” that he would not shrink from plunging Ireland into 
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civil war when he saw “a chance” and “a fair prospect of success ;” 
that his “ present path is within the lings of the Constitution,” but that, 
on an emergency, he might“ call upon the people of Ireland to go 
beyond the lines of that Constitution.’  “ We declare,” he added, 
“ that it is the duty of every Irishman to free his country if he can.” 
On other occasions, even in the House of Commons itself, he threatened 
England, in scarcely veiled language, with the future doings of Irish 
conspiracies. . 

Enough has been said before to make it perfectly plain that in the 
opinion of Continental Liberals, and of-men who fought and suffered 
for the cause of freedom, the priest-fed Parnellite movement is not to, 
be placed on a par with the agitations for true liberty and deliverance 
from intellectual ‘thraldom. As to the allies which some former Irish 
conspiracies had, the following quotation from a memorandum on the 
agencies which were at work between 1855 and 1865 in the camp of the 
extreme Secessionists, may be useful at this moment :— 

“I well remember the ‘Pua@nix Socrery’ out of which afterwards 
the Fenian League arose. I also distinctly recollect, and I can refresh 
my memory from notes made at the time, the bearing of a deeply dis- 
affected Irish party, both during the early part of the Crimean War, 
when the success of England seemed for a while undecided, and during 
the subsequent Sepoy rebellion in India. The maxim, which for years 
had been dormant, that ‘ England’s difficulty is Ireland’s opportunity,’ 
was then suddenly revived. The Phenix Society was originally founded. 
—I have been told from a good source—by monks. It came into 
greatest prominence in 1858, shortly before Louis Napoleon began his 
war against Austria. A very serious consideration for the French 
Emperor was then how to neutralise, during the forthcoming. war, the 
possible action of England, many-of whose statesmen suspected him of 
a desire of aggrandixing his own Empire under cover of an attack upon 
the Habsburg monarchy. Louis Napoleon, with the conspiratory readi- 
ness which characterized him in the early part of his career, sought to 
forestall the danger by trying to occupy the attention of England at 
home. It is of my certain knowledge that agents of his were, in 
1858, in confidential rapport with head centres of the Phoenix Society 
in Ireland. He also openly, by way of showing ‘ historical sympathy’ 
with the cause of Irish independence, presented the Roman Catholic 
chapel of Aughrim with costly vestments, to be worn by the officiating 
priest on the anniversary of the famous battle of 1691, in whicha 
French general fell, who had fought on the Irish side. There can be 
little doubt that if Napoleon DI. had found it necessary, for the sake 
of:creating a diversion, to give countenance, by means of arms and 
money, to an Irish rebel party, he would not have acrupled to do s0, 
even as he gave such countenance in 1859 to exiles hostile tô Austria, 
whom he afterwards, it is true, duped and betrayed. «As a rule, the 
late Frenéh Emperor certainly preferred remaining on friendly terms 
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with England. ` Still, the famous threatening ‘Addresses of the 
Colonels,’ which he allowed in 1858 to be printed in the Monifeur, as 
‘well as the underhand dealings of his agents with members of the 
Phoenix Conspiracy, show that he was not scrupulous as to means.” 

The same memorandum continues :— i 

“ As is generally the case in Irish plots, there were traitors in the 
camp of the Phosnix conspiracy. Towards the end of 1858, many 
persons known as, or suspected of being, members of this Secret Society, 
were arrested in Skibbereen, Killarney, Kenmare, Tralee, Bantry, 
Belfast, Antrim, and in various other places. Soon afterwards, a large 
number of men hastened to sail from Ireland for the United States and 
Australia. ‘Evidently the Phoenix Society, under the fostering agency 
of a foreign Power, and with the connivance of some of the priests, had 
obtained a great many affiliates. In later years, when the Fanan 
Laacus arose ‘on its ruins, it was invariably alleged that the new 
organization had ‘cast out the Romanist element; that, in fact, ` 
Fenianism was hostile to, and hated by, the priesthood. To some 
extent, especially as regards the majority of the American members of- 
the League, this may have been true. But I can avow, from a positive: 
communication by one of the head-centres at the time (an Englishman 
by birth, not a Roman Catholic, and who personally was of an en- 
lightened turn of mind, though misled by self-seeking ambition), that 
even the Fenian League counted strong Romanists among its members ; 

_ nay, that in some of the chapels in Ireland there were hiding-places for 
arms,” ` ` 
The fact of this connection even ‘between Fenianism and Ultra- 
montanism has a curious. illustration, at’ this moment, in America, 
whence nine-tenths of the weekly contributious to the Land League 
come through the Boston Pilot and the New York Irish World. Now, 
the Boston Pilot, the most prominent jRomanist organ in the United 
States, and at the same time the chief mouthpiece of the League in 
America, is under the editorship of onè who had been implicated in the 

Fenian conspiracy and imprisoned on that acoount. 

In the light of such facts, Continental observers know what to think 
when they find, at the last Irish demonstration at Versailles, the senti- 
ment proclaimed that “England’s foe is Ireland’s friend.” With sorrow 
and regret they see the movement for agrarian and other reforms 
traversed by speeches liké that which Mr. Egan, the treasurer of the 
League, made ‘on that occasion, when he exclaimed :—. ` 

“To-day the Celt and the Saxon are more deadly enemies than on the day 
whtn Strongbow first set his accursed foot on the soil of Ireland. True it is 
that the Irish race at home, under the blighting rule of England and her vampire 
landlord garrison, is becoming rapidly diminished and impoverished; but thank 
Géd we have an Irish race abroad—ain exile—hardy, vigorous, prosperous, and, 
if possible, more bitterly hostile to the een cea our people athome..... 
It burns with a fove for the old Jand, and it for vengeance on her despoiler 
(loud cheers). . .. . To-day the struggle is against landlordiam; to-morrow it 
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will be for national independence; and when the fight for Ireland's liberty 
arrives, let us hope that another Hoche will arise to invade Ireland with an 


army, not of fifteen thousand, but one hundred®rhousand Irishmen sworn not to 
turn back (enthusiastic applause).’ 


This speech was followed by the toast of “Ireland’s Independence by 
the Sword.” The Dublin Nationalist papers, in which the text of the 
above appeared, said, in regard to that latter toast, that it.was “ amply 
done justice to by General McAdatras.” Such declarations of war 
against the English nation show, unfortunately, an irreconcileable 
animus of prominent leaders, whilst the sacerdotal connection and 
chieftaincy leave no doubt in the mind of the foreign observer what 
the result of any success of theirs would be. An “independent ” 
Ireland would be a political Priest’s Corner—a dependency of the 
Vatican. No Hoches will any more be sent out by the present wiser 
generation of French Republicans, from the alliance with whom the 
Trish sacerdotalists, moreover, shrink in horror. 

“MacMahon our King!” was a Fenian sentiment some twenty 
years ago. A sword of honour, to be presented to him, was at that 
time proposed to be subscribed for by Irish malcontents. If a new 
military Dictatorship or Imperialist’ Government were to replace the 
Republic in France, the squeamishness as regards an alliance would, 
no doubt, disappear among the priest-ridden faction which professes to 
be the whole representation of Ireland. 

The “ one hundred thousand fighting men” of Ireland were again 
paraded by Father Sheehy, not many days ago, when he called out, 
“Then let it be Separation!” That speaker, again, warned his audience 
against the English Democracy as against the most dangerous foe! 
Could any thinking foreign Liberals or Democrats doubt, then, where 
the foe of the cause is which they themselves have at heart ? 

Father Sheehy’s proclamation was followed up by Mr. Parnell’s pro- 
clamation of the impending “downfall of English institutions,” and 
the “banishment of Messrs. Gladstone and Company and his Bashi- 
Baszouks, or any of his successors who may come after him in Ireland.” 
At the same time, the new chief organ of the Land League declared, that 
the first object was “ death to landlordism — death without parley and pity 
—la) mort sans phrase,’ death to be wrought by the ‘ Destroying 
Angel,” but that this was only the preparatory act for accomplishing 
that which is “behind the Land agitation”—if need be, at the price of 
blood. The assertion was added triumphantly :—“ The country is slip- 
ping from between their fingers !” 

And as if to show to them once more the true spirit of the mowe- 
ment, Continental Liberals saw Mr. Parnell, within the last few.days 
only, going to the Dungarvan Convention, hand in hand with one who 
has acqnired abroad the most unenviable notoriety for his extreme 
Ultramontane utterances in the Louis Venillot style. According to the 
newspaper reports, speeches were made there, to this effect, that they 
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had two Governments in Ireland—one was- Mr. Gladstone’s, which no 
one minded, and the other was the Irish National Land League, which 
the people would obey; that they had a pewer in Ireland fgr in excess 
of the Saxon Government; that the Land Act was a snare for the Irish 
people; that before long they would hear the thunders of Irish 
artillery welcoming a Parliament of their own in College Green. 
To which Mr. Parnell, at the subsequent banquet, added that he must 
remind his hearers that “Ireland should be worse before she was 
better,” and that “ before long they would have national apma 
which was the ultimate object of the Land League.” i 

The establishment of Irish independence, amidst the roar of artil- 
lery, for the sake of offering a free stage to the priest’s friends, and 
the enemies of the English Democracy and of French Republicanism, 
is not an aim with which Liberals abroad can possibly sympathise. 
Nor do they think, after the Land League has so loudly denounced 
the. sufferings of the Irish agriculturists, that the condition of these 
latter should be made “worse,” when there was a Land Act which 

- would make it so.much better. Ay, vastly better! teste Mr. John 
Dillon himself; so much: so indeed, that Scotch, Welsh, and English 
farmers (and, for the matter of that, Lombard coloni) would be right glad 
to get a similar boon. 

' But what a glaring light is shed on the situation, when, under the. 
leadership of Mr. Parnell—whom one of the papers friendly to him 
once praised for his “refined Jesuitry ”—the Irish people are told, 
in reference to the Land Act, to“ try and not to use it!” 

To sum up: Public opinion abroad stands by Fngland in her desire . 
to see the reforming Land Act applied, as well as in her determina- 
tion not to allow a rival or counter-Parliament to be set up at Dublin. 
‘Two Legislatures would be two mill-stones grinding each other terribly. 
Free-minded Englishmen, remembering the action of the Romanist Irish 
element during the struggles against Stuart tyranny—an action even 
now praised by Home Rule papers—mtay well shrink from the idea of pre- 
senting a sworn enemy with a political organization of His own. None 
can foretell what contests may arise in times to come. For aught we 
know, there may arise some sovereign, one day, or some unscrupulous 
statesman, who would gladly profit from the existence of two different 
Parliaments in London and Dublin, to set them against each other, 
whilst being himself bert upon some reactionary scheme. If a case 

‘of that Kind should ever happen, an Irish Legislature would suddenly 
assume a very different aspect from that under which the more 
moderate, plausible, and soft-tongued advocates of Home Rule (whose 
number, however, begins rapidly to diminish before the wilder spirits) 
at present find it convenient to present their scheme. Let those who 
have the cause of free representative Government really at heart, 

° reflect upon ghis danger. it is a danger which, if once formally 
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created, will always overhang English liberties like a threatening cloud, 
ready at any, moment to burst with its charge of lightning. 

The situation, then, is a serious one; but a wise statesmen, in the 
opinion of foreign observers, cannot feel any hesitation. In the People’s 
own interest—in the interest of Parliamentary power—in the interest 
of Progress, England is expected.to do her legal duty in the matter 
of the Land Act, and not to allow herself, by the despicable threat 
of a renewed obstructive by-play in legislative business, or of future 
armed rising, to be cowed into surrendering before a “ Sonderbund ” 
League, 

A CONTINENTAL OBSERVER. 





Postscript.—The above was written when the news of the arrests 
came. Though Mr. Parnell is not on his trial, and though he, no 
doubt, would be the very last to deny his own utterances, nothing 
shall be said here which, by any stress of delicate consideration, could 
be considered forbidden by the circumstances. All I can repeat is, that 
every well-wisher of Ireland was grieved to see the scornful and hostile 
reception, on the part of the leaders of the League, of that Message of 
Peace which the Liberal English Parliament honestly sent. The hope 
abroad only is, that the mass of the Irish tillers of the soil will not 
be misled into rejecting an Act which confers “ immense benefits” upon 
them, merely to further the ulterior objects of men whose ambition it 
is to play the part of rulers of Ireland under priestly sanction and 
guidance. As to England, who has to employ force for the sake of 
safety, she will, I trust, when public security is restored, remember that 
force, though sometimes very necessary, is itself no remedy. The true 
remedy is, the uprooting of the deeper causes of the evil, and the 
planting of healthier seed, so as to get rid of the blighting Upas-tres of 
Irish Obscurantism. The proper education of the masses, together with 
reforms for their material welfare, is a concern of the Commonwealth. 
To this, it is to be hoped, English Reformers will apply themselves with 
an energy thrice increased by the grave danger they at present see 
before them. - 


. COMMONPLACE FALLACIES CONCERNING 
MONEY. 


EW questions have been so frequently discussed by competent writers 
as that of money and currency; and, at the same time, there is no 
other subject on which opinions so diverge. As Mr. Bonamy Price, pro- 
fessor at the University of Oxford, states it, “ It may almost be said that 
every man contradicts every other man about money, about what money is 
and what it is not, what it can and what it cannot do. In no other subject. 
which occupies the thoughts of men does anything approaching the 
same disorder exist.” I hope, therefore, I shall not be accused of 
presumption if I endeavour to point out that many of the principles’ 
put forward by the deductive school of political economy, and accepted 
by the English public as being evident truths and clear axioms, are in 
reality demonstrable errors, and in total contradiction to facts and 
events of daily occurrence. I will examine some of these axioms as 
they haye been formulated by writers of well-deserved authority, and 
who may be taken best to-express the generally accepted ideas. ` 
The point which I think first needs to be elucidated is the following :— 
Is there an advantage in a community’s possessing more or less money,, 
or, rather, more or leas of what may be styled monetary metal? It is 
known that the upholders, of “the mercantile system” believed the prin- 
cipal riches of a nation to, consist in the amount of precious metal it 
possessed. Everything, they urge, must be therefore done to increase 
that amount; and, to that end, a favourable balance must be created by 
stimulating exportations, and also by impeding, as much as possible, the 
importation of merchandise, so as to force foreigners to pay the difference 
of the commercial balance in precious metal. These notions, however, 
were early contested in England. In the year 168%, Petty maintained 
that it was ar? advantage to axport coin, when goods of a greater value 
* “Practical Political Eoonomy,” p. 360. 
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were secured from foreign countries in exchange for it (“ Quantulum- 
cunque concerning Money”). Again, North, in 1691, says that a 
fortune in coin is no gain, as toin in itself is unproductive: therefore, 
no State should feel uneasy about its provisions of gold or silver. A 
Tich country, he observes, will never lack either (“ Discourse upon 
Trade,” 11. 17). Berkeley assumes that a greater error cannot exist 
than that of estimating the wealth of a State by the quantity of gold or 
silver in its possession (“ Querist,” 1785). If we turn to the father 
of the Physiocratic School, Quesney, he labours to prove that it is 
impossible exportation can ever permanently and absolutely exceed 
importation ; for, he says, “ Every purchase is a sale, and every sale a 
purchase’ (“Dialogues sur le Commerce”). Finally, Adam Smith, in 
his treatise, completely overthrew the mercantile doctrine, and moulded 
into definite shape the ideas which have remained current from his day 
until the present time. But the case might even be put more strongly. 
J. B. Say considers the exportation of coin as still more advantageous 
than that of any other merchandise, for he alleges it is the value of coin 
which constitutes its utility, and the value of what coin remains in the 
country increases in proportion to the amount exported. I borrow from 
Mr. Bonamy Price a statement of the opinion prevailing at the present 
time on this subject. It is couched in the most definite terms, and 
may be summarized as briefly. 

Professor Price first lays down that coinage is indispensable amongst 
civilized nations. -It serves as a means of exchange, and is the common 
measurement of values; but it is quite useless to accumulate more of it 
than is necessary for this end. Gold is merchandise, and is only to 
be obtained by the exchange of other merchandise of equal value in 
its stead. In this exchange, the person who receives the precious 
metal is no better off than the one who receives the commodities. It 
is therefore absurd to believe that a nation gains when what is called 
the “commercial balance” is in her favour; that is to say, when she 
has an excess of exportation, and foreign countries are obliged to pay 
her by a consignment of precious metals. Gold brings no advantage to 
the person possessing it, except at the moment when he parts with it, 
to purchase an object he can consume, or in some way enjoy. 

Coin is a tool, a machine, a vehicle of interchange, like a ship or a 
waggon. It is a means, not an end; it transfers possessions and the 
right of property, just as a van transports bales. Who would think of 
accumulating waggons in his sheds solely fur the satisfaction of feeling 
that he possessed them? Why, then, was so much joy exhibited on the 
arrival of bullion from California? It did not increase ethe wealth 
of England to the amount of one single pound sterling, for she paid+for 
it all with her produce, value for value. Would agriculturists raise 
shouts of joy if it were announced to them that a whole cArgo of 
ploughs had been imported? At a given ‘njoment a country requires a 
certain quantity of cash to accomplish exchanges, but all in excess of 
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that qhantity is useless, and is even burdensome ; for gold, when remaining 
inactive, eats its own interest. It is a noticeable fact that the farther 
a country has advanced economically, the less requirement it has for 
precious metals. No country has, in comparison to the importance of 
her business transactions, so little of it as England. Less civilized 
nations have, on the contrary, a large amount of gold and silyer—firatly, 
because they treasure it up; and secondly, because a sale is never effected 
save for ready money. 

But can a country suffer through a lack of cash, diminishing its 
economic activity? By no means; it is not with cash as with other 
necessary instruments of production. If there were fewer ploughs some 
agricultural land would remain unploughed; harvests would diminish 
there, and the well-being of the country would be affected. Were there 
less cash there would be no diminution whatever in the production of 
commodities. Exchanges would be accomplished as before, either 
because credit would become more general, or because the gold remaining 
in the country would be enhanced in value, and would, therefore, serve 
to transfer the ownership of a greater quantity of goods. A fall in the 
value of any special merchandise—tes, for instance—increases the 
well-being of a community, for a larger amount of it is consumed. A 
fall in the value of cash, as a result of its superabundance, would be 
productive only of difficulties. The cheapness of precious metals would 
entail, as a necessary consequence, the being obliged to tender a heavier 
weight of them. Money would thus become very inconvenient to 
carry about, and bank notes and =e would be largely substituted 
in its place. 

When, after a bad harvest, gold is seen’ to emigrate abroad, people get 
alarmed ; doing so quite unreasonably. This gold brings in exchange 
what supports our workmen and labourers. Far from seeing a calamity 
in this, we should rejoice at it as a benefit for the nation. It is 
supposed that a drain of gold would thus cause a scarceness and 
“depreciation” of the monetary metal, and that a fall in prices would 
‘ensue as a natural result. These are unjustified fears. The power and 
the value of gold are about equal in all civilized countries, and the fall 
in prices would soon bring back the gold, and in that way re-eatablish 
the former level in prices. 

The language of our merchants, of our bankers, of our financial 
papers, is still tainted ‘with mercantile error; they always speak’ of 
“favourable and unfavourable balances,” “ favourable and unfavourable 
exchanges.” One would almost say that Adam Smith had published in 
vein his bogk, “The Wealth of Nations.” The exportation and im- 
portation of gold are watched by attentive and, frequently, by anxious 
eyes, as if it were the one riches, par excellence. If we export much 
iron or coal there are rejoicings. If we export much gold it is just the 
reverse: we dnd lamentatiop§ and fears expressed in every financial 
paper. Whence this difference of opinion? Is not gold jist as much 
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merchandise as iron or coal? Those who propagate these ridiculous 
ideas really deserve to be buried, as Midas was, beneath the gold for 
which they clamour so magly. There’ is no necessity for uneasiness 
concerning the circulation of gold; it will distribute itself in different 
countries, according to the needs and requirements of each. It is even 
true that the more a country imports gold, the poorer she becomes. For, 
says Mr. Price, “what becomes of it when brought in by an excess of 
exports? So long as they remain, let us say, in England, they are 
locked in the Bank of England’s vaults; they are wealth annihilated 
for the time. Meanwhile, how has it fared with England in respect of 
the exports for which there is so much rejoicing. They consumed a 
vast amount of wealth in making ; food and clothing for labourers were 
used up, and all is gone. What has England in return? Some metal 
locked up in cellars. As long as it remains in England she is the 
poorer for these exports. The wealth returns only when the buried 
gold goes abroad to buy, and when the imports will exceed the exports, 
and the country is made the richer. Imports alone enrich a country, 
not exports. To buy gold which cannot be used is as pure an im- 
poverishment for the time as if the purchasing goods had been given 
away for nothing.”* ; 

Tho above is a short statement of what Mr. Bonamy Price teaches us 
on the subject of currency, summarizing, as clearly as possible, the doc- 
trine of the deductive school. Can a mọre complete contradiction be 
conceived than that existing between these doctrines of speculative 
political economy and the language of the writers of the money market 
articles in the daily and financial papers? In spite of the remonstrance 
of Mr. Bonamy Price, and of other economists, they follow with the 
greatest attention every movement of the precious metals. When they 
flow in excess towards foreign countries, cries of alarm are raised ; when, 
on the other hand, they return, or come in fast, they at once announce 
prosperous times. It is sufficient to have read the columns of the 
Economist, the Statist, the BulHienist, or the financial report in the 
Times, or any other daily paper, during the last two months, to be struck 
by this strange contradiction.t Who is right, and who wrong? 

+ Here is capone of ee oe diet pita tale “the financial papers of the 
world :—‘‘In ther last of the state of the New York money-market, Messrs. 
Melville, Evans & Oo. mention 3s to 30 million dollars of gold as the probable import 
requirement of the States between August 1 lasi andgJanuary l next. This was the 
current estimate in New York a formight ago, and we think rt not unlikely to prove an 
underestimate should the ation fever break out to the antici But five 


or six millions sterlin is a enough sum to alarm us on this mde in the present state 
of Euro bullion and gold requirementa, for one million more withdrawn from the 


cent.—no very serious rete for sound business, but a destructive one to huch of the specu 


a oaen rg pee Me Epor ar ld is not 
merely a matter of indifference, but is rather a benefit; and, on the other hand, the Orty my 
that the loss of only one million—e mere trifle, indeed—would agitate, and per upset, the 
money market in all Can there be a mere complete contradiction? How should 
not political economy lose its credit, as a science, when its statements aré in such open oppo- 
sition to thé most undeniable facts ? . . 
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Economists are not wrong in abstracto ; but one should also say that 
financial editors must be right, for they grasp economic life in its daily 
. reality. Is it possible that merchants, bankers, and writers of the news- 

paper money-market articles should all be led astray by:the sophism of 
.“ mercantilism,” so as to understand nothing of the transactions oocur- 

ring under their eyes? On the other hand, is it possible that the most 
eminent economists should be completely deceived on this subject? We 
can allow of neither, hypothesis. : The apparent contradiotion arises from 
_ the fact that the problem has been regarded from different standpoints. 
It bas been viewed in the “static” condition by economists, and in the 
“dynamic” aspect by capitalists and men of business, phenomena being 

looked upon at a given moment by the first as being at rest, in their” 
development and as in movement by the second. Let us explain this:: 
England, for instance, could easily effect all her’ exchanges with 
£80,000,000, or with £40,000,000 in gold, instead of the £120,000,000 
she now employs; for, as J. B. Say remarks, the value of gold, as com- 
pared to that of merchandise, would increaye as the quantity of the 
. former diminished ; or, in other words, the prices, calculated in money, 

would diminish as money became scarcer. If I have one shilling 

instead of two, it makes little difference to me if I can now purchase as 

much with my shilling as I could formerly with two. Double, triple, 

if you will, the amount of precious metal in a country, that country - 
will be none the richer. The number of useful objects which constitute 

its real wealth will have remained the same, only two or three times as 

high a price ih money will be put on each one. All these are evident 

facts, and hitherto the reasoning of the economists is perfectly sound ; 

but as scon as we attempt to carry these abstract ideas into practice, 

they are completely contradicted’ by facts which are daily reported by . 
the financial papers accused of “mercantilism.” This is what we will 
next endeavour to show. 

In the world of actual affairs all contracts, whether for a long or short 
date, the terms of loans made by banks, the rate of discount, in fact 
all business, are based on certain prices and on the availability of 
a certain amount of cash. If this amount of cash, or the prices which 
it determines, either increases or diminishes, the basis of all business 
transactions becomes necessarily modified. This is the important fact 
that economists have neglected to examine in its consequences. What 
are these consequences? That is the question we must weigh with . 
the greatest attention. . 

Let us suppose, first, that gold increases in quantity : what happens? 
_ Here we arp by no means reduced to speculative Teasoning on a 

hypothesis, This phenomenon occurred and assumed colossal propor- 
tions under our own eyes subsequently to the year 1850. Compared 
with the year 1840, the production of gold increased tenfold after the 
discovery of the placers of California and Australia, and the production 
of gold and silver combined ‘is fifteen times what it then*was. The 
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consequences of this unheard-of change have been perfectly analyzed in 
the well-known work of Tooke and Nevmarch, “ History of Prices.” 
When this extraordinary influx of precious metal reached Europe, 
Michel Chevalier raised a cry of alarm, which Cobden repeated, and 
which greatly impressed the different Governments. Prices, it was 
commonly said, would double, and this would lead to profound economic . 
disturbance; gold should, therefore, be at once rejected, a silver 
standard being adopted. But Newmarch explained that this danger 
was not at all to be dreaded, because the gold, in arriving, would stimu- 
late fresh economic activity, and in thus making for itself greater 
employment, would prevent its own depreciation. What followed 
proved that Newmarch was right and Chevalier wrong. After some few 
years, prices rose a little, to the extent of about 16 per cent., according 
to Mr. Jevons. The rise, however, was of short duration, and a fall 
ensued, although the total production of gold and silver has maintained 
itself at about £88,000,000. Thus the predictions of Michel Cheva- 
lier and of Cobden were not borne out by facts. The banker had made 
sounder deductions than the economists. 

From the beginning, the prodigious development of the gold-pro- 
ducing countries, California and Australia, brought fresh stimulus to the 
industry and commerce of the whole world. These new countries did 
not send us the produce of their labour for nothing. For every million 
of gold received in Europe an equal quantity of goods was returned to 
them. These goods had to be made and transported, and thus fresh 
outlets for labour were created. This new opening for trade in the gold 
countries and the increased production in Europe which was needful to 
supply the wants arising—these occasioned more exchanges and there- 
fore led to a more extensive employment of the precious ores, which aro 
the metallic means of exchange and the basis of all fiduciary circulation. 

Gold arriving in Europe is deposited in banks where it finds its prices 
fixed by the mints, and so those sending it get immediate remuneration. 
This accumulation of cash of course leads to a fall in the rate of in- 
terest. After 1850, discount fell to 1}, and even to 1 percent. A fall 
‘in the rate of interest stimulates the spirit of enterprise and the creation 
of new companies of all kinds, both at home and abroad. The surplus 
money must find employment for itgelf somewhero. Besides, when 
capital can be obtained at the moderate rate of 2 or 8 per cent., a great 
many undertakings may prosper which would never do so were the rate 
of interest 4 or 5 per cent. I will here borrow a very just comparison 
made by Mr. Bonamy Price, when he says that cash is a conveyance, 
but I draw from it a totally opposite conclusion. ° g 

When vehicles are plentiful they can be hired cheap, and, às a 
natural consequence, everybody uses them, and there is an extraordinary 
circulation. You see this at Naples, where the hire of a decent carriage 
is fivepence, and even the beggar rolls in g corricolo, at a*penny. So, 
too, when the monetary mediums of conveyance are abundaut, they also 
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are lent cheap. Circulation is active, and business is “brisk,” as people 
say. Certainly the capital lest and borrowed is notin reality “money.” — 
Capital truly consists of all the materials fequisite and necessary to pro- 
duction. Still, cash is the means of obtaining these materiala It is 
with gold that they are paid for, and it' may be said to be gold which is 
necessary for every exchange. It follows therefore that, when gold is 
plentiful, the real capital is easily brought into action, and then pro- 
duction is developed. 
- ‘The first effect of an influx of gold ‘certainly is a fall in the rate 
of discount, But the phenomenon does not stop there. This fall: 
promotes a movement of economic expansion until the demands for ' 
capital exceed the disposable quantity, and then the rate of discount 
rises, This was observable during the period of prosperity, from 1858 to 
1870. The average rate of interest was high, in spite of the abundance 
- of gold, because the prodigious development of production for which this 
period is noticeable caused an endless demand for capital, It wasduring |. 
this period’ that railways were largely made in all parts of the habitable 
‘globe; , canals were opened, isthmuses cut, mountains pierced, and 
works, factories, and banks innumerable started. Mr. Newmarch only 
gives expression to general opinion when-he says that the gold of the 
. placers was the chief cause of this wondrous development. f 
The second result of an exceptional influx of the precious metals is to 
produce an average rise in prices. Gold, which: gives facility to the 
creation of fresh business enterprises occasions a greater demand for 
everything. In works and factories, ii railways, in all sorts of-concerns ` 
undertaken on all hands, workmen, and iron, wood, and every kind of 
raw material are wanted in greater numbers and in larger quantities 
than previously. The increase of demand produces necessarily a rise in 
value. This rise takes place gradually, and the result of it is to pro- 
duce that state of the market which we call “brisk.” All who are 
‘engaged in producing profit by thip. Workmen, being more sought 
after, are better paid; they consume more,'in the way of fuel, food, 
&e., and thus raise the price of the articles of common necessity, 
which naturally brings benefit.to those who produce or manufacture 
them. Manufacturers, making more profit, buy more, and the prices 
of the articles they want rise in their turn ; and in this way profit flows 
in upon a second categoty of manufacturers and tradesmen. The buyer 
of raw materials for the purpose of their conversion into manufactured 
‘goods almost invariably gains by a general rise án prices;~ for this 
raw material, flax, cotton, wool, iron, is worth more when resold than 
‘when it wa# purchased. The economic and commercial world thus forms 
oné immense chain of causes and effects in which the value of each 
link is heightened by the activity imparted to labour, the true source 
of all riches. It may even happen that an “industrial” fall occurs in 
the price of many articlesy great enough to counterbalance in the 
increase “ monetary value ;” Because, thanks to the multiplication of fresh 
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enterprises and the introduction of fresh machinery, these commodities 
are produced at a much cheaper rate. eThese are the many favourable 
results which follow on an influx of the precious metals. 

But, it will be aaid, these advantages are also attributed by inflationists 
to an abundant issue of paper money made legal tender. Doubtless 
this may be so; but the factitious excitement caused by the inflation is 
dearly bought, as it rests on no firm basis, and is brought about by an 
abuse of legislative power. It occasions a depreciation of the currency, 
the degradation of exchanges, and the permanent disturbance of foreign 
trade; and, sooner or later, large sacrifices have to be made in order to 
revert to the metallic circulation. it is quite. otherwise when the im- 
pulse given to business springs from a natural source—vis., an increase 
in the amount of precious metal, the real basis of exchanges, and, at the 
same time, the true equivalent of every value. In this case, there is 
neither depreciation of currency nor disastrous reaction. All that could 
in any way occur would be a general rise in prices resulting from the 
large amount of cash suddenly thrown into circulation ; but, as we ex- 
plained, even this will probably not take place, for owing to the number of 
business transactions rapidly and permanently increased by the economic 
development which the abundance of cash will have stimulated, gold’ 
` will find further employment. The demand for it will increase in about 
the same proportion as the supply. The precious metals will lose nothing 
of their powers of purchase, and prices will not rise. This is exactly what 
has occurred since the year 1850. The average annual production of 
the precious metals during the decade 1840-1850, was 862,000,000 francs. 
From 1850 to the present time, the average prodaction has tripled, 
having risen to from 900,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 francs annually ; and, 
in spite of this, if prices have risen for a timo a trifle, they have fallen again 
to about what they wero formerly. Thus, the extraordinary influx of 
precious metal which commenced 80 years ago, has been most beneficial 
in increasing economic activity all over the world, and this great advan- 
tage has been unaccompanied by drawbacks or difficulties. So long 
as I thus limit myself to stating only undeniable facts, I hope I shall 
not be thought guilty of either “ mercantilism” or of “inflationism,” 
I merely give a summary of Newmarch’s chapters,* and he, I imagine, 
is not likely to be accused of any such heresies. ` 

Let me now examine the opposite phenomenon—the scarcity of cash 
—and try, to ascertain its effects. . The exportation of gold is a purely 
indifferent matter, says Mr. Bonamy Price, for exchanges are just as 
well effected with little as with much money.t Let us rather say, Writes 

e 


+ It is useful to read with’ attention the devoted by Mr. Nevwmarch, in 
Tooke’s “ History of Prices," to the study of the ect produced by the gold of California 
and Australis during the period 1848-1856. : 

t At the close of his book, “ Practical Political Economy,” Mr. B. Priog publishes, as an 
appendix, his correspondence with Mr. Henry Gibbs, #x-Governor of the k of England, 
on the questidn as to whether the Bank, ia fixing therate of discount, should, as a general 
rule, be guided by the amount of its reserve in gold. Of course, Mr. B. Price is ekongly 
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J. B. Say, that the exportation of gold is an advantage, for in exchange 
for gold, which is dead capital, useful goods are obtained, and the gold 
remaining in the country is rendered mere serviceable; sinte, to pay 

_ for the same number of articles a less weight is given and received, 
according as its quantity has diminished, its value having increased, . If 
these propositions (which, not long since, all the economists of the 
` deductive school were fully prepared fo vouch for) be exact, we must 
conclude that the entire business world, the Bank of England, merchants, 
bill brokers, speculators, and all the writers of financial articles in the 
newspapers, must be suffering under the strangest hallucinations: All 
these authorities affirm that the crisis which has so long depressed the 
money market, and which becomes just now more acute, was in great, 

l ‘part brought about by a monetary contraction, and recently by the 
_ exportation of gold to America, and argue that it became more or less 
serious as gold left us in larger or smaller quantities for the opposite 
shores of the ‘Atlantic. It is, of course, economists who are mistaken, 
they havymg made a superficial analysis, basing it solely on abstract 
ideas. The study of the phenomenon must be recommenced by paying 

` special attention to facts as they really exist. Here, again, we have 
only to recollect what has recently taken place -beneath our very eyes. 

' ‘When gold is to be exported it is taken from the banks of issue, because’ 
in their hands a large stock is always to be found ready at the command 
of all holders of bank notes or of well guaranteed commercial drafts. 
Banks, being compelled to have sufficient cash in hand to guarantee 
the fiduciary circulation, raise'the rate of discount. That is exactly 
what is now going on (September, 1881). In a general way a rise of 
1 or 2 per cent. is sufficient to bring back the precious metal by diminish- 
ing the price of all commodities, shares, debentures, and stocks in State 
fonds, and by raising the hire of money; but sometimes (and it has 
been’ noticed that this happens about every nine or ten years) the 
outflow of gold induces a sharp crisis. Mr. Jevons connects thesé peri- 
odical crises with the spots appearing on the sun. I have endeavoured, 
in a work specially on this subject, “ Le Marché Monétaire depuis cin- 
quante ans,” to prove that they are brought about by the agency of three 
circumstances. Ist, the very general use of “ instruments of credit,” 
which: in turn causes the immense mass of fiduciary circulation, notan: 
cheques, promissory bills, and unpaid accounts, to rest on a very small 
metallic basis; 2nd, th existence in the market of a great many term 
engagements, the result of the multiplication of fresh enterprises, of 
increased purchases of goods, and of the general speculation fever which - 

e invariably gccompanies a period of expansion and prosperity ; 3rd, and 
finelly, the still more decisive cause is to be found in the exportation of- 
cash, necessitated either by the bad harvest, as in 1847, by foreign 

‘this line of conduct, which ig his theory.’ Mr: E Gibbs replies that if 
a ai Gated Pralea were an n ani a bankar he wònli understand 


the question better. How sh tti ak ponios sominmy 0a A E Doriy WPAN 
places itself in opposition to the m a prp Eor necessttion? 
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investments, as in 1825 and again in 1856, or by exceptional purchases 
of certain goods, as happened after the €otton famine in 1864. Indeed, 
whatever may be the minor causes which work towards a crisis, it is 
always determined by the exportation of cash, which induces either the 
shrinking or else the complete collapse of credit, which follows on a 
sudden and too high a rise in discount. These exportations of cash are 
generally occasioned by some disturbance in the balance of trade. 

Mr. Bonamy Price and other economists make gentle fun of the 
balance of trade, and speak of it as an “ exploded fallacy.” Neverthe- 
less, the Economist and other special newspapers continue to write 
about it and to follow its course with the greatest care and atten- 
tion. Here, again, business men are right. It is evident that the 
balance of trade can no longer be estimated, as it was formerly, by a 
: mere calculation of exported and imported merchandise. Tho amount 
of money invested abroad and the interest gained upon it has now 
assumed immense proportions, and this, of course, modifies the balance, 
without the tables of the Custom-House showing any record of it. The 
richest countries, England and France for instance, are creditors of 
other countries for many millions sterling. The interest of these 
hundreds of millions, represented in goods, occasions imports to be 
made without any return exports. It follows, therefore, that rich 
countries import regularly much more than they export, and this with- 
out occasioning any disturbance in the balance of trade. Here are the 
figures for England :— 

1877 1878 1879 1880 
millions 


i In mi sterling, 
Imports . . . . . . 34941 ... 868°77 ... B6299 ... 411-22 
Exports . . . . . . 25284 ... 245-48 ... 24878 ... 268-41 














Imports exceeding exports by 97:07 ... 128-29 ... 11421 ... 14281 


This excess of imports naturally includes, besides the interest of 
money lodged in investments abroad, the immense sums for freights of 
merchandise, and for wares of all kinds which English vessels trans- 
port to all parts of the world, and also the profits of trade on the 
national and foreign produce that English merchants sell everywhere. 
The following is a calculation made on this subject by Mr. G. Medley.. 
(See his work, “ The Reciprocity Craze.”) 


e 
Profits on Ocean Carrying Trade . . .£45,000,000 


Insuranct . aes asd oe 8,500,000 
Interest on Capital in Foreign Trade . 5,000,000 g 
Merchants’ Profits . . . . . . . 17,500,000 
Income from Foreign Investments . . 55,000,000 


„Total . £126,000,008 
e 


But if the state of things thus establişhed, with an excess of imports 
for the creditor country, be troubled by the necessity of completing 
8a2 
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fresh foreign investments, or by an exceptional purchase of corn shale 

needed after a bad harvest, th® result wil] be an unusual exportation 

of cash, followed by a crisis more or lesa severe. These sharp crises” 
have sometimes most disastrous consequences. All shares fall in the 

market; bankruptcies may be counted by thousands; workshops are 

closed ; workmen find themselves'without employment, and want and 

suffering become very great. It cannot be maintained, therefore, that 

even in such a case as this, the exportation of the precious metals is a 

matter of indifference. All that can be meant is that its disadvantageous 

effects are but transient, commerce and industry quickly again present- 

ing their habitual aspect. Prices rise, and two or three years’ practice ' 
of economy suffices to repair what loses may have been sustained. A 
fresh period of prosperity, of expansion and speculation soon commences, 
which generally terminates in another crisis. 

The éffecta of a slow and steady reduction of the ay of money are 
of a different character. They come into operation almost insensibly, 
being unaccompanied by any violent disturbance. Indeed, the cause‘of 
the evil is usually ignored, or else disputed. Instead of a burning fever 
it is a decline with which the social body is afflicted. A crisis of this 
description first occurred in the period 1816—1840, and it has been 
repeated from 1878 to last year. Each was brought about by 
identically similar circumstances, They may be thus specified—lst, in- 
sufficiency of the production of the precious metals; 2nd, exceptional 
demand for gold. Let us examine the facts. Ist, from 1816 to 1822, 
England, abandoning paper money, established the gold standard, and 
took from the general circulation of the world £20,000,000 sterling. This 
‘was an immense sum for that period, for it corresponded to ten times 
the then annual production ;* 2nd, the average annual production which 
was from 1801 to 1810, 259,000,000 francs, fell from 1811 to 1820 to 
159,000,000 fr., sank still farther to 151,000,000 fr. from 1821 to 1880, and 
amounted only to 202,060,000 fr. in the period from 188] to 1840. After 
1878'the United States, Germany, and the Scandinavian States, by adopt- 
ing the gold standard, absorbed from 300,000,000 fr. to 400,000,000 fr. of 
‘gold. The production of both the precious metals taken together has not 
-decreased ; but silver, being no longer received in any mints, save for the 
currency in India, the monetary stock,has had to be fed by gold alone, 
the. production of which, has diminished by one-third. The annual influx 
into circulation of the precious metal has thus fallen one-half—vix., from 
£40,000,000 to £20,000,000. Added to this, during these last three 
and a half years, America has taken from us £50,000,000 of gold. These 

three circurfistances combined have produced subsequently to 1873; as 
the} did also after 1816, 4 monetary contraction. It is that phenomenon, 


+ A e Ba fréquently cited on thess questiona, wrote in 1920: 
“Not only has England by expriment, in the fece of the universal œ of 
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exactly the reverse of the expansion after 1850, which has been neglected 
by economists, and it is this which we must now study. This has not 
yet been systematically dong, though sfriking references to jt are to 
be found in different works, notably in Alison’s “ England in 1815 and 
1845 ; or a Sufficient and a Contracted Money ;” D. Lubé, “ Argument 
against one Gold Standard ;”* “ Report of the Monetary Commission of 
the Senate of the United States, 1876;” Dana Horton, “Silver and 
Gold ;” R. Giffen, “The Recent Fall in Prices,” Journal of Statist. Soc., 
March, 1879. 

In the case of a slow monetary contraction crisis, the precious metals 
are not suddenly taken away from the banks in large quantities, as is 
the case in sharp crises; credit is not shaken, and monetary stock 
diminishes almost insensibly by the industrial consumption of the 
precious metals, since the stock, not being fed as usual, does not keep up 
to the level of the growth of the economic development. Then com- 
mences an almost imperceptible fall in prices, spreading from one article 
to another. The unfortunate consequences of this circumstance, left 
unnoticed by Mr. Bonamy Price and by other economists, are as follows :— 
During the fall in prices the merchant and tradesman frequently lose, 
for they are often obliged to sell cheaper than they bought. Enterprises 
no longer bring in profit; on the contrary, they have often to be abandoned 
at a loss. Merchants, their hearts failing, relinquish part of their business, 
new undertakings of any kind become rare. Workmen, less and less sought 
after, see their wages lessened. They, in turn, consume less, and thus 
the manufacturers who provide for their wants have to reduce their 
productions. Merchants and tradesmen, making small or no profits, 
and i Thee ina ayn a oa and whose miana BE, 


by the actual and ective state of the country? The monetary standard of land 
was what it 18 now an has always been throughout the rest of Europe—silver. Monstrous 


ive r $ Standard 
D. Lubé, M A., Trintty College, [n 1832 Labé strongly advocated the mlver, 
standard. This i 


traction: ‘í The distress among the mercantile classes for years after the dreadful crisis of 
1825, of the agricultural interest during the lowering of prices from 1882 to 1835, and of 
the whole community He 1835 to ji 
agriculture was, duri distress, everywhere vonaly abridged, and in man 
totally annılulsted. tvaland; d i ths whole pesiod, has, been tne wie. oP E 
insurrection. The heart mòkana ië the evidence, numerous and incontrovertible, which the 
Parliamentary re for the last ten years have accumulgted of widespread and often 
long-enduring suffering amon glen poor of England.” Aes haring described 
the SI thin it of thingy Alin ad : “ Bome external cause must therefore have 
paralysed and blighted the weal of the country in the midst of such an increasng growth 
of the national resources. Since the Peace, the all-important question arises, what 
was it which had this effect? a a ee Mb edeny She 
was mistakenly made to accompany the resumption of cash payments by We Bull of 181 
that has been the chief cause of all these effects.” Alison gives a perfectly ae 
description of the unfortunate results of the monetary contraction, the real cause of whi 

erally unobserved. ‘‘It 1s as difficult to get the great balk of men to 

t it 1s the ourrenoy itself that is shi in value when great changes of price*are goi 
on around it, as it is to make them comprehend papi are at morig pdl th 
the heavens."—Fagland in 1815 and 1843, or, A Suficient and a Money, 1 
page 51. e e 
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do not live so well, and here again the manufacturers who work for 
the middle classes also suffer. [here is a general decrease in economic 


activity. Capital, sunk into inactivity, les in the banks, and the 


rate of interest falls, the demand for advances being few and small. 
Cash does not appear to be lacking, and, indeed, is not wanting, for, as 
J. B. Say said, the quantity, if it is diminished abeolutely or com- 
paratively, is “ appreciated.” Each unit is worth more and effects more 
exchanges. Reduce as much as you will-the monetary stock, it will 
always remain sufficient, for, as prices fall, in proportion its value Tises, 
and it will always buy and pay for the same amount of goods. When 
_ the fall in prices is at an end, the period of suffering resulting from it 

finishes, and the economic world gradually regains its normal condition. 
- Only the transition is often tedious and accompanied by many cruel 
trials, as we have had occasion to see during the last few years. 

The question now is whether. when exchanges are effected with less 
cash, and consequently on a lower scale of prices, will the situation be 
what it formerly was, as the economists who reason on abstract princi- 
ples pretend? I venture.to say, not at all. The pressure of previously 
contracted debts will have increased exactly in the same ratio as prices 
will have fallen. In fact, to obtain the same amount of money, more 
goods or more labour will have to be given, as these will be worth less. 

The nation in general, that is to say, taxpayers, mortgagees, public 
companies who have issued debentures, landed proprietors bound to 
pay fixed yearly incomes, pensions of one sort or another, all will be 
burdened and the bondholders alone will benefit. Some people will aay, 
What does it matter? Some gain what others lose. 

. This is a mischievous mistake. It matters greatly, for production 
is sacrificed in favour of the fundholding class, or, as John Stuart Mill 
puts it, active capital is sacrificed for idle capital.* As already most 
European ‘communities are taxed to the extreme limit, the conse- 
quence of any indirect increase of the burden which these: loans lay 
upon them would inevitably be the misery of the populations, if they 

+All tho lung economia agron în thinking thes shrmdanoe of money is mom foron: 


“(In fine, ’ says Michel Chevalier, “ a fall in h Talus ot money Wii rofit those who live 
past be it their own 


tion, 

which ordinarily we assign the noble name of "— La Honnole, 2nd edition, 1868, 
p- 760. J. R. MacOullooh, in his discussion on effect of the greab increase in the 
“world’s stock: of gold after 1850, says in conclusion: “Th like a fall of rain after a 
iai *it is beneficial to an 

in industrial pursuits, 


and is, i erally, of great or national ad a 

Att. ‘ Botan.” W. , the learned professor of Leipzig, points out that the 
disco veri by perenne a dacii ee without them ‘would have pro- 
occurred, saved. the the other hand, he explains, 


Daton sh om . On 
in the same sense as MaoOulloch and Chevalier, how a fall in the ‘value of money may © 


P 
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continued to pay, or general bankruptcy in the event of their refusing 
to do so. It opens up a vision of the world of the Stock Exchange 
towering over the crushed ruihs of the working world. 

Finally it may also happen that the two sorts of crises, that which 
may be called the “ anæmic” crisis, that is to say, the one which is 
due to a slow decrease of monetary stock, and the sharp crisis, due 
to a sudden and considerable outflow of gold, graft themselves so to 
speak one on the other, as they are doing at the present time. The 
exportation of metal to New York is impoverishing further our store 
of precious metal, and so is doubly disastrous. It retards the im- 
petus of business which seemed to be springing again into life, and 
at the same time it. keeps down prices which are already merely 
remunerative. We thus see to what extent the abstract ideas of the 
deductive school are contradicted by a simple statement of facts. 

But these economists ask, Is it then not true that produce is ex- 
changed for produce? If that be so, gold is as much a produce as 
anything else. The merchant exporting it has obtained in exchange 
goods of a higher value, or he would not have consented to the trans- 
action. Therefore, if the merchant has gained, it is not possible that 
his country loses. All these axioms, which seem so clear and evident on 
paper, are nevertheless daily contradicted by experience. In reality, 
lat, a great deal depends on the nature of the objects exchanged; and, 
2ndly, it is not true that the metal of which money is composed is a 
merchandise like any other. Some very simple examples will serve to. 
prove these two observations. Hunters are out in a forest in the far- 
weet of America, and live on the game they shoot. The Indians 
they meet propose to give them in exchange for their guns fars of at 
least double their value; they accept the offer, for economists have 
persuaded them that produce must be always exchanged for produce, 
and that it is always a gain to obtain articles of a higher for those of 
a lower value. ‘Their want of forethought, however, is speedily 
punished. They are very soon nearly dying of hunger. To get back 
their guns, they would now be willing to transfer not only their furs, 
but everything else they possess into the, bargain. Again, a manu- 
facturing town has sufficient cars and waggons to effect all necessary 
transports ; foreigners buy from them a part of these at a very high 
price. The sellers profit by many thousands of pounds, and it 
seems a splendid business exchange of produce for produce, with clear 
gains on their side. But the vehicles having disappeared from the 
wharves and streets, there is no means of conveying goods from place 
to place. The manufacturers, no longer able to obtain raw materials, ` 
are obliged to stop working their machinery and to discharge the wofk- 
people. A general crisis arises, there being a deadlock as regards 
production, and misery continues to spread among the labouring 
classes until fresh waggons are made er got. The Ibas in this 
way incomparably exceeds the gains whiĉh were obtained from the ` 
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sale of the vehicles. Exactly the same thing occurs when gold 
goes off in too great quantities. y He who exports it in payment of goods. 
purchased in exchange does a good stroke of business, but the community 
suffers for it. Pieces of money are, for practical purposes, conveyances by 
means of which products are exchanged. If there be an insufficient 
quantity of these, the ‘circulation becomes impeded; commerce and 
industry have to face difficulties in buying and selling ; a crisis ensues. 
It is, therefore, not correct that the precious metals are as much a 
merchandise as anything else, and that it is a matter of indifference 
whether they are exported or imported. 

But, Mr. Bonamy Price will say, you will not deny the truth of 
the following proposition, which, with several others, Mr. Mill has very 
clearly explained :—A country has always as much money as it needs ; 
in fact, it is impossible that one country should export, and that 
another, with which it trades, should, at the same time, import cash for 
any lengthened period. Prices will fall in the country where gold is 
leaving, and will rise where it is accumulating. It would soon be to 
the advantage of the former country to buy where things are cheaper, | 
and thus the excess of imports would quickly bring back the gold, and 
the balance would be again established. 

I beg, first, to remark that this reasoning is neither moré nor less. 
than an application of the theory of the “Balance of trade,” #0 decried by 
recent economists, On the other hand we find here again the same use of 
abstract ideas, leading to conclusions.in which falsity is mixed with truth. 
Cohtemplating this purely superficial analysis, one is led to suppose that 
gold can pass. from one country to another, in a similar manner to water 


passing from basin to basin seeking its level, and that neither advantage - ¢ 


nor disadvantage is likely to accrue to either nation from the transfer. . 
It is not so by any means, And, first of all, there is one very great 
exception to be taken as to the general axiom given us by Mr. Bonamy 
Price and Mill—an exception which plays a very important part in 
the general movement of the preciou8 metals on our globe. I speak 
of India. From antiquity to the present time, an uninterrupted current 
has always carried silver to the far East. A rise in prices there, such 
as would have induced the Intlians to buy more goods in Europe, and 
discouraged Europeans from buying from the Indians, has never taken 
place. And why? Because the silver on arriving in Asia is made’ 
into jewels and idols, antl is, further, lost and hidden away by a popu- 
lation iri India of 800,000,000, and of 400,000,000 in China, and so 
does not remain in circulation ; thus, having no influence whatever on 
„ prices: The dct of the balance, being always favonrable to Asia is 
explajned by the circumstance that Europe needs much commodities ` 
from thence, while the East takes very little of our produce. 

Between European nations the balance is generally pretty equal; any 
momentary inequality is qui ckly’ set to rights by the variations in the 
yate of exchanges, and very litle precious metal actually passes from 
country to country. In this case current economical theories ‘find their 
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application; but let us consider theexampleof a balance where thetendency 
is persistently unfavourable, and where a constant exportation of precious 
metal becomes necessary. For the stud of this phenomenon we have 
only to examine facts in connection with the trade between Europe and 
America. Here, as in the case of India, an unfavourable balance seems 
likely to become persistent. Since the United States re-established a 
metallic circulation, Europe is obliged to send them each year a growing 
quantity of gold. In 1879-1880 it amounted to 75,000,000 dollars, and 
in 1880—1881 to 91,000,000 dollars. The reasons tending to the pro- 
duction of this unfavourable balance for Europe are the same as in the 
case of India. We aro absolutely forced to take certain produce from 
America ; for instance, corn, meat, petroleum, and cotton. On the other 
hand, as industry becomes developed in the United States, thanks to the 
more general employment of machinery, and to the higher intelligence 
of their workmen, they are less in need of our products and manu- 
factures. ‘The difference, in this way, of the commercial balance that 
we owe to the United States, we are obliged to pay (silver being refused 
there) entirely in gold. Hence, these exports of cash, which occur 
generally in the largest quantities in the autumn, and greatly disturb 
the European money market. It is certain that these exceptional ex- 
ports will cease some day, sooner or later. With a yearly drain of 
£15,000,000 to £18,000,000 sterling, there would soon be no gold left in 
Europe, for it produces none ; and already her stock is very much reduced. 
On the other hand, as the Americans do not hoard their gold, or make 
anklets or bangles of it, as the Indians do with silver, the gold they 
receive, and that which they produce, by swelling the circulation, will 
raise the prices there, while they will fall in Europe, as a natural result 
of the diminution of the monetary stock. But to what famine prices 
will European produce have to fall before being able to pass the pro- 
tectionist barrier—the American Custom-House—in quantities sufficient 
to turn the scales in our favour? For this to occur, the European market 
must be depressed severely—an avent deeply to be deplored, whatever 
economists may say about it. One circumstance, which may singularly 
retard a reflow of gold to Europe is, that as soon as it reaches the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic, it finds immediate employment in 
creating new railways, new farma, fresh works of all kinds, fresh centres 
of production in the Far-West ; for in these far-off regions the pioneers 
who people them love “hard money.” As the financial chroniclers say, 
The New York market is insatiable ; gold coming from Europe evaporates 
there like water on heated sands. It scarcely is landed before it starts 
off westward. The ‘United States are now enjoying the monetary 
advantages of that period of economic expansion which ‘Europe expe- 
rienced after 1850. European banks are to them now what the Californian 
“ placers” there were to us then. 

Gold can, however, return from the qountry where it has accumulated 
to the one whence it flowed, in another Manner. In the impoverished 
country the fall in prices does not affect goods only; it extends, in some 
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degree, to investments. It is therefore advantageous to lend money 
there; and the country where gold is plentiful, and where, consequently, 
everything is very dear, will no? fail to do this. .Theso exceptional ‘ 
purchases produce a reverse balance: gold, obeying the fall in the rate ` 
of exchange, flows back again, and the equilibrium tends to re-establish 
itself The economic theorem, stated by Mill and Mr. Bonainy Price, is 
thus verified ; but an important change has taken place, which economists 
completely ignore. ‘The country which, thanks to its gold, will have 
been able to invest money in the country momentarily impoverished, 
will hereafter be entitled to receive from the latter, as a kind of tribute, 
interest for the capital invested. It is thus that England has enriched 
herself, and that she can annually import a surplus of about £100,000,000 
sterling ‘in commodities, a large proportion of which represents the 
dividends of stocks, shares, bonds, &c., due to her by foreign nations. 
In 1847, France, in order to cover the deficit of a bad harvest, was 
forced to send large quantities of gold to Russia, and a crisis ensued. 
The Emperor Nicholas sent 50,000,000 francs to France. The gold 
returned, but Russia continued the creditor of France to this amount. : 
Only, here again it must be noticed that the flowing back of gold from 
America to Europe will not be easy, because many years must elapse . 
before capital can be more advantageously placed in Europe than in the 
United States, mis i , 
Let us sum up these remarks on the movements of the precious — 
metals. The real balance of trade, when all the facts ‘are taken into 
account, is a very important point It is that which determines the 
fluctuations in the rate of exchange, which again leads, when it passes 
the gold point, to the export of this metal. Under the influence of the 
variations in the exchariges, the balance generally regains its equilibrium, 
and thus the exports of precious metal are ‘very nearly balanced. But 
when, after bad harvests, by large imports without compensating exports, 
or on account of freights or interest due, a country loses some of its 
monetary stock, it does not regain it without suffering some damage. ' 
The country in receipt of this exceas of gold parts with it only to pay 
for goods at a cheap rate, or to purchase stock, the price of which has 
fallen, through the scaroceness of the metal, or as a-result of the 
monetary crisis, , ` 
I will finally examine one remaining question :—To what extent is it 
- true, as orthodox economists ‘allege, that it is a matter of indifference 
whether a nation be abundantly or scantily provided with the precious 
metals? ' I will restate their propositions. Precious metals, they say, 
are not essential to any absolute requirement. It is the abundance of ° 
useful or agreeable objects that constitutes the wealth of a nation. The 
more plentiful cash is, the higher each article will be priced; but this 
will add ngthing whatever to individual well-being. The only result 
will be that mongy payments will be heavier, because, in order to obtain 
the same number of objects, a greater weight of gold or silver will have 
to be given in exchange. : i 
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These propositions. are perfectly true, if we consider one country only, 
or are speaking of the entire world; but it ceases to be so when we 
examine the relations of one nation with ‘others. This is what we must 
now make clear. 

It is necessary, preliminarily, to explain the meaning attached 
to the words “abundance of cash.” It refers to abundance in com- 
parison with what is requisite for exchanges, and pot to absolute 
abundance. ‘Thus, it is certain that the more highly a eountry becomes 
economically developed, the less precious metal it makes use of in accom- 
plishing the same amount of exchanges; firstly, because the monetary 
media, better employed, circulates more rapidly; and secondly, because cash 
payments are replaced by an extensive credit system. England, for 
instance, does more business than France, with half the quantity of cash. 
But yet, allowing for the necessity England is under always to maintain 
a certain quantity of the metallic means of exchange, it can be truth- 
folly said that she is always abundantly furnished in that particular. 
The greater portion of the precious metals produced in the entire world 
passes through the London market, which reserves for itself only what 
it requires. All the nations of Western Europe are rich countries ; 
cash is not wanting, means of circulation are plentiful, and prices are 
consequently high. The nations of Eastern Europe are, on the con- 
trary, countries where gold and silver are scarce, the circulation slow, 
and consequently prices there are very low. 

Thie difference in the prices of commodities is of very little conse- 
quence for the inhabitants of one or other of these groups of communities 
in their relations between themselves ; everything there is dear or cheap. 
But it makes itself felt in any question of trade or intercourse between 
the high-price group and the low. The first can buy of the second at 
will; but the second, in their turn, cannot buy of the first. If I sell a 
chicken in London for 8s., I could procure three in Bucharest for the 
same money. A thousand pounds sterling in England would give me a 
triple power of purchase in Roumania or Bulgaria. An Englishman 
could, therefore, if it suited his convenience, buy up everything there 
is to be had in a poor country, he being ready to pay a price that no 
one there would give. It is for this reason that everything of the finest 
and most costly description is sent to London and to Paris from the 
producing countriés. It is on this account also that so many English- 
men settle abroad. Their income gives them there a much higher 
power of purchase, and they can live in a higher style than in their own 
land. On the other hand, an inhabitant of Kief or of Sophia, wishing 
to come to London or Paris, to enjoy the value in his country of, say, 
forty or fifty quarters of corn, would have to sell double that quantity 
there to enable him to pay-for the same enjoyment in the cities of 
Western Europe. The workman, who in New York earns a dgllar for 
one day’s work, could for that sum get five men to work for him where 
the wages are a mark a day, as in Silesia, ‘and ten where the remunera- 
tion is 5d., as in India) An Anglo-Indian civil service functionary 
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thete keeps an establishment with ten or fifteen servants, wages being 
very low. Poor countries—poor in cash, or where the scale of charges 
is at a minimum—are, therefére, in truth, under the economic domi- 
nation of rich countries where prices are high. | 


From all that has been said, therefore, I think it may safely be con- ` 


` cluded that all the theories concerning the currency put forward in 
classic’ works need to be reconsidered and revised. They are superficial. 
They contain as much mistake as trath; and this portion of error has 
done much harm in preventing certain nations—England, for instance, 


and, quite recently, Germany and the Scandinavian States—from - 


adopting a more rational monetary system. 

The “ mercantile” school was right in maintaining that an influx of 
precious metal stimulates commerce and industry, while its withdrawal 
throws both into difficulty and induces crises. It was also not in the wrong 
when it affirmed that gold and’ silver are not a merchandise like any 
other. These metals serve as conveyances to all other products ; con- 
sequently, when they are in insufficient quantities, circulation, which is 
the life of the economic world, stops or languishes. But from these 
true observations, confirmed by daily experience, and relied upon by all 
business men and money-market chroniclers, the “ mercantilist” 
reasoners have deduced erroneous conclusions: for instance, that gold 
and silver are the only riches, and that, consequently, in order'to accu- 
mulate the largest possible amount of them, high protective duties must 
be imposed, so as to put an obstacle in the way of foreign import, and 
bonuses be offered for the purpose of stimulating exports. Economists 


were right in stating the true riches of a nation to consist in an abun-. 


dance of usefal objects, not of precious metals; but they made a mistake, 
and a very grievous one, in drawing the inference that it was a matter 
of indifference—in fact, was rather advantageous than otherwise, to export 
cash. It suffices to reflect for one moment on the disturbance occasioned 
from time to time in the economic and financial world by the draining 
of gold and the ensuing crises, in order to see how grave is their error. 
Nevertheless, the deductive school continues imperturbably to repeat its 
abstract axioms, although experience too frequently gives them flat 
contradiction. : ' i i 


What is to be desired in respect of currency, is that the monetary stock 
should be maintained at the level of the wants of circulation, and con-' 


sequently that it should increase in proportion to the development of 
the exchanges effected in the'world, so as to offer to all contracts, 


whether for a short or long term, as stable a basis as possible. In spite « 


of history, to reduce civilized nations to make use of gold only, when 
Nature has plased two monetary metals at their disposal, and when it is 
evident that the yellow metal is produced in too small and too variable 
quantity, is to provoke a series of disastrous crises, shackling commerce, 
. and completely strangling free trgde. 
` . . Exner Ds Lavaayn. 


‘ 


ON LANGUAGE AS THE VEHICLE OF 
THOUGHT. 


the preface to his “Critick of the Pure Reason,’ Kant displays 
very visibly his embarrassment at being obliged to fix upon a 
starting-point for his disquisition. He labours to prove beforehand the 
` possibility of the task which he meant to undertake: a labour which 
. Was superfluous upon the hypothesis that he was able to perform it, 
because the best proof that a thing is possible is the fact that it has 
been done. He had arrived at sundry conclusions, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that he knew how he had got there. He had to consider 
whether his readers could or could not start from the same point with 
himself, travel by the same road, and so reach the same, end. Upon 
his review of this question it would depend whether he should address 
himself to the world at large, or only to a favoured few, or whether he 
should keep his thoughts to himgelf as being in their nature incom- 
municable to others. But neither Kant nor anyone else has explicitly 
considered with the necessary attention this preliminary question of the 
possibility of communicating by means of language what he had to say. _ 
Nothing is more conspicuous in the history of philosophy than the 
astonishing ease with which every ond has taken it for granted, that he 
will be able to express whatever meaning he pay have had; and it has 
often happened, with a not uncommon human perverseness, that the 
greatness of the difficulty has been proportioned to the littleness of the 
effort to meet it. Ideas which would have taxed the subtilty, the 
consummate art, and the elaborate carefulness of Plato, have been 
embodied in an inordinate jargon, such as Œdipus could not have’ read 
without boggling. 
The excellence of Berkeley’s style, sọ far as regards his clearness and 
the good prder in which he marshals his dialectic; is explained by his 
very early discovery that these things do not admit perfunctory treat- 
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ment. In a passage* full of acuteness and good sense, he remarks how 
ill common language is adapged to be the vehicle of uncommon thought ; 
and he demands most reasonably that the reader shall strive to follow 
the thread of his ideas, rather than carp at his language and catch at 
-hitches which the circumstances made inevitable. This demand comes 
with no bad grace from a man who had done his best, by weaving his | 
ideas into a thread, to give his readers a clue to follow. But the 
reader is seldom so happy as to have a thread.put into his hand. He 
is more often forced to pick the random tufts from the thorns, and to 

. twist them together as best he,can. -So rare is-dialectical excellence, 
that we may partly explain by its absence the fact, made familiar to the 
world by those ingenious compendiums which their anthors ‘style 
Histories of Philosophy, that almost everbody can easily be interpreted 
to mean almost anything. 

At is another familiar fact, and a much more important one, that the 
present state of philosophy is exactly parallel to the present state of 
theology ;—a chaos of conflicting schools, each able to edify itself with- 

‘out convincing any other, every one regarding all the rest, not as 
. witnesses against itself, but as food for dialectical powder and shot. 
The impartial: bystander sees no sign that we are now nearer to agree- 
ment than in the days of Varro ;+ though the enthusiast of a school 
expects the world to be all some day of his opinion, just as the 
enthusiast of a sect believes vaguely in an ultimate triumph of the 
faith. We do not propose a nicer attention to language as the means 
to compose these dissensions. Every man who has given particular 
attention to them will be convinced that'their cause lies too deep to.be 
reached by the cunningest manipulation of terms and propositions. 
Yet it is.tmpossible to believe that no good will be.gained by substitut- 
ing neatness, clearness, and orderly arrangement, in the place of clumsi- 
, næs, obscurity, and disorder. The requisite investigations may throw 
some light upon the cause of the existing obstacles in the way of - 
unanimity, and so tend indirectly either to their removal or else to the 
knowledge that they cannot be removed. 

A very cursory inspection will reveal the- outlines of the com- 
mon dialectic. Philosophers may be divided into two classes:. 
those (comprising the great majority) who had, or thought they had, 
something to reveal which was foreign to the stock of commonplace 
ideas everywhere currént around them; and those few who, like 
Hutcheson, imagined nothing so daring, but: only attempted to-express 
platitudes with neatness and precision. If the former, with whom 
alone we age concerned, had remembered that the ideas aroused by 
words are those with which the words are associated, not in the speaker's 
or writer's mind, but in the mind of the hearer or reader, they would 
perhaps have set about their task with less confidence. How can new 

+ Miki tam abrerde dici A Alpi! td diair ab seus PATANTA, 
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ideas be conveyed by language, when words are merely the arbitrary 
signs by which old ideas are aroused agd placed in order? We shall 
see presently that this question admits an answer not incompatible with 
philosophical enterprise. But it nevertheless presents a formidable 
difficulty, which has been surmounted only by a very few writers, who 
have overcome it by aid rather of a natural instinct than of an intelligent 
review of the conditions under which they wrote. 

The “new ideas” which most of us imagine ourselves to acquire 

daily from books and newspapers, are nothing but novel colloca- 
tions of old ideas, nor is there anything new about them except 
their order and grouping. As a palmary example of very striking 
originality,* consider the view taken of the Trojan War by Dr. 
Ernst Curtius in his “History of Greece.” He thinks that it 
was a war of invasion, not of reprisal, waged by Æolian tribes from the 
Peloponnese under Achwan leaders from Argolis, followed by a settle- 
ment of the invaders, who had been themselves driven from the Pelo- 
ponnese by the irruption of the Dorians ; the stories of the return home’ 
are later and unfounded myths; and the Homeric pictures of Achman 
life describing the manners of the Peloponnese, though they had their 
origin in the Troad, are compared with the songs of Beowulf, which were 
written in England, but describe the Saxon life in Germany. This is 
what men call a “new idea” when they read it; but the grouping in 
which old ideas are placed is the only source of its novelty. The 
common function of language, as used in what we call instruction, is 
thus to compound and put together into new combinations old ideas 
already existing in the hearer’s: mind. There is no impropriety in 
calling the result new knowledge, so long as we know what we mean: 
In the ordinary transactions of life there is no danger of confusion, and 
we do not need to fix our attention very carefully upon the process. 
But the case is altered when this process is no longer relevant to the 
matter in hand. ; 
, This process falls short of what is needed in other cases besides 
philosophy. It does not suffice for the poet; and we shall presently 
see something of the subtile devices by which genius - suggests 
emotion which is not logically contained in the written words. 
But even here, however successful the device may be, it does not 
create or introduce the emotion, but only elicits inté consciousness 
a feeling which potentially existed in the cafacity of the reader to feel 
it. Such capacity for feeling what is as yet unfelt is no less real 
than the actual feeling itself; and it is possessed in very unequal 
degrees by different men. The poet is at the mercy of the reader’s 
sensibility; and his success is limited and controlled by conditions 
which lie outside himself. 

Even upon this rough review, wo may see that the common metaphor, 
by which language is called the vehiclé of thought, is not applicable with ° 

À * This Essay was writter in April, 1873, 
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strictness. The speaker does not create out of nothing the meaning 
which his hearer apprehends, gor does .he, properly speaking, convey it 
` from his own mind into his hearer’s. Thé success of his work depends 
upon his audience not less than the success of a bricklayer’s work 
depends upon the quality of the bricks and mortar set before him. This 
last metaphor serves also to point out that we-are not disparaging the 
importance of the work done, but only marking its limits; for there is 
a vast difference between a well-built wall and an ill-built one or a 
mere heap of bricks. Or we might compare the given elements out of 
which a meaning is put together in the hearers mind, to the notes 
of a musical scale, and the speaker or writer to the player upon 
an instrument, who can produce no effect of harmony or melody 
which is not a combination in varying proportions of sounds already 
limited and fixed.’ The least, important defect, which becomes almost 
_ inevitable so soon as we pass beyond the simplest offices of common life, 
is the dumbness of some notes. But much more than this is needed 
to adapt the metaphor to the difficulties of obscure matter. There the 
notes sound quite differently to different ears, and the performer is at 
the best only dimly aware of the manifold differences. . 
With a little help from psychology, we can carry this train of 
thought some steps further. Let every mental phenomenon which can 
become an object of consciousness, be styled a feeling. Our first need is 
then a classification of feelings. Feelings are easily seen to fall under a 
double division, which has been-recognised with a greater or less clear- 
ness ever since the introspective faculty gave rise to psychology. , First, 
we observe that some feelings are (not to cavil at words) images or 
representations of others ; thus we can think of a tune without hearing 
it, and can think of anger without being angry. . Psychologists are not 
so well agreed upon the cause of this distinction, as upon ils nature ; 
and they use different terms to denote it, according to the view which 
they take of its cause. We are not here’ concerned with the cause, but 
only with the fact, and will use the terms “presented” and “represented” 
to denote the two classes of feelings. Secondly, feelings admit of another 
distinction, roughly expressed by dividing them into sensations, and 
emotions. This is a cross division to the other. Both divisions apply to 
the whole class of feelings; and we must remember that emotions can 
be represented as well as presented ; for, as wes observed, we can think 
of anger withdut feeling” angry. This twofold distinction of the whole . 
class of feelings, or objects of consciousness, first into. presented feelings 
‘and represented feelings,secondly into sensations and emotions, will suffice 
for the present purpose. We shall take the liberty to use the common 
word idea, when there seems to’ be no danger of ambiguity from its use. 
A feeling may be styled simple, when it cannot be separated by re- ` 
‘flection "into several dissimilar elements, Objects of consciousness, 
commonly so falled, are seldom or never simple feclings, but complex 
groups of these. A lengthefled disquisition, or train of" reasoning, 
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attempts to bring before the reader’s mind a series of complex groups 
of feelings, springing one from another an connected together by links 
of sequence roughly formulated in the common logic. The last group 
of the series is the psychological equivalent of what is styled in logic the 
conclusion. : Two problems here present themselves for discussion. 
first, under what conditions the relevant groups of feelings can be 
presented as objects of consciousness to the reader’s mind ; secondly, under 
what conditions they can be so presented as to become not only objects 
of consciousness but also of belief or conviction: A full discussion of 
these two problems would give us the true Organon, in search of which 
the intellectual world, has been engaged since the time of Aristotle, 
or even earlier, The discussion of the first problem is logically anterior 
to the discussion of the second; for a proposition cannot be believed 
before it is understood. To this the following remarks will be limited. 
We shall inquire into the conditions under which one man can, as 
the phrase goes, make his words intelligible to-another. This will 
demand an inquiry into the various relations between words and the 
various Classes of feelings; and the outlines of the inquiry will be 
found to tally with the classification of feelings above laid down. The 
main conclusions may be summed up in the following propositions. 

(I.) Sensations cannot be presented, but only represented, by means 
of language: emotions may be both presented and represented. 

(I) Sensations can be represented by means of language only when 
they have been previously felt in experience, and have thereby acquired 
a definite association with the language employed; and this is true also 
as regards the representation of emotions. ‘But emotions can be pre- 
sented, even when they have never been felt before, by means of 
language between which and the emotion there exists no definite and 
established relation. 

I. No proof is needed to show that the psychological distinction 
between presented and represented sensations cannot be obscured even 
by the most eloquent language. No words will make us believe that 
we see a table which we do not see, or that we feel a toothache which 
we do not feel. The exceptions to this rule are so trifling that they 
deserve mention, only to confirm the rule by contrast. They are limited 
to afew insignificant sensations, such as that called “setting the teeth 
on edge,” which can in some persons be arousad by a mere description 
of the means no less strongly than by the means themselves. But the 
validity of the general rule will be easily affirmed by every man’s own 
experience. A person of very excitable temperament might be greatly , 
disturbed or even terrified by a horrid story, related under cifeumstances 
calculated to heighten the effect of evbry ghastly detail; but if the 
terror aroused by the words should make the hearer fancy he, saw a 
ghost, we should infer the existence of esome disease of the nervous 
organism. This illustrates the distinction? between sight, a presented 
sensation, and terror, a presented emotion: the emotion can be presented 
by language to the mind, but not so the sensation. The eloquent orator 
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excites the anger or pity, and sways the emotions generally of his audience 
at-will; and this power is, peshaps, the Kivnote of which Demosthenes 
is said to have spoken. The speaker has many aids which are denied 
to the writer; but-the foregoing statements are true in the main of - 
written as of spoken language. 

TI. Moreover, sensations cannot be even represented by language, 
unless they have been previously felt in experience; while emotions may 
be presented even though they have never been felt before. The first 
half of the statement needs little proof. No verbal description will 
enable a man born blind to realize to himself the colour scarlet, or the 
man who has never felt the toothache to know what the pain is. In the 
former case, the words will either be declared by the hearer to have no 

meaning at all, or else they will arouse, by means of some accidental 
association, some fanciful group of irrelevant ideas; as when, according 
to the old story, the blind man declared scarlet to be like the sound of 
a trumpet; which has been, or might be, plausibly explained by sup- 
posing him to have heard that soldiers are dressed in scarlet, In the 
second case supposed (that of the toothache) the words would enable the 
hearer to make imaginary transference of some other pain, supposed to- 
be something like toothache, into the appropriate regions, and thus to. 
get some imagined (represented) sensation, sufficiently like toothache, 
to serve the purposes of conversation but not a true image of it. 
This last is an example of that legitimate use of speech, by which 
complex ideas are put together in the mind by the aggregation of 
previously existing elements, whereby new knowledge is commonly said 
to be conveyed. The _ complex groups so obtained will represent 
possible objects of experience, which the hearer never did witness and 
perhaps never’ will, but which might be witnessed by him under the 
appropriate circumstances. Thus it is that the image of a palm or a 
banana might be so put together out of its separate visual elements, 
separately seen in other plants but never all in the same plant, that a > 
man of vivid imagination could almost fancy the image to be due to | 
memory. The success of such descriptions will depend both upon the 
deftneas of the describer in making the necessary analysis into parts,- 
and in choosing the words best adapted to recall them separately to the 
hearer’s memory, and also upon the aptness of the hearer in making. 
the corresponding synthesis. Deficiency in the speaker is much less 
fatal than in the hearer; and so (but chiefly in reference to emotions). 
it has been said that eloquence is found in the audience. Long 
practice makes the process of construction easy, within limited depart- 
ments of knwwledge: a good botanist will so readily apprehend the 
destription of a plant which he has never seen, as to recognise it 
without difficulty when he next meets it. 

Language can do for emotiqns all that it can do for sensations; that 
is, it can represent those which have been previously felt. , But it can 
also do more: it can present; within certain limits, emotions which are 
quite new to experience. A little reflection will show that this is true. 
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Just as the emotions excited by a strain of music often strike us by 
their novelty, giving to us, as the phrase groes, a new feeling: so also, 
with the intricate diorama whtch passes through our minds as we read 
some great work of imagination, there mingle new elements, which 
easily pass unobserved in the throng but can be singled out and noticed 
for their unfamiliarity. No man of common sensibility can read 
through one of Shakespeare’s great plays for the: first time, without 
experience of emotions hitherto strange to his consciousness, which are 
new, not only in the sense of being more complex, but as being 
different in kind from any other. The dialectical machinery of the 
process may be thus described. The poet paints some comic or 
pathetic scene, such as would arouse in an actual spectator complex 
trains of vivid and subtile emotion; then the reader shares the emotion 
in proportion as his own imagination enables him to turn himself into 
a spectator. The poet uses as his materials to execute the painting, 
chiefly words denoting ideas of sense in order to bring a visible scene ` 
before the eye of fancy; he also uses words denoting the commoner 
emotions, which he may assume to be familiar to the reader and there- 
fore able to be logically expressed by words. Out of these materials he 
constructs his scene; and the reader then feels, not only the emotions 
logically expressed in the speeches, but also some of those unexpressed 
emotions which he would have felt by sympathy if he had been present 
during the action. Moreover, this surplus emotion is imported into the 
speeches themselves, giving to them a breadth and depth of meaning 
which they would not possess if separated from the context. Hence it 
has been truly said, that no other poet suffers so much as Shakespeare, 
when his finest passages are read in the shape of elegant extracts. No 
other poet suffers so much, because no other poet has so much to lose; 
and what he loses when thus read, is the suggested emotion as 
distinguished from the emotion logically expressed. This power of 
suggesting what is not expressed, gives to dramatic poetry its. 
superiority over lyrical, as the means to convey the deeper and rarer 
emotions; and we observe that lyrical poetry is obliged either to- 
confine itself to the commoner emotions which admit of logical expres- 
sion, or else to become covertly dramatic in order to produce its effects. 
This dramatic suggestion of ideas which are not logically expressed, is 
analogous to the process by which the current language is acquired. 
and assimilated by the growing intelligence of a 'thild. If the function 
of language were strictly limited to the logical expression of thought, 
it is evident that there could never be any beginning to the subtiler use 
of speech Language would be limited to a catalogue wf names, - 
denoting objects which could be pointed out by the finger, and 
recognized by the senses. 

The division of ideas into sensations and emotions is very crude; but 
it suffices to illustrate the whole function pf speech as the vehicle of 
thought. By its help we have analyzed the function of language into 
three parts—(1) Indicative, or purely logical, when the ideas treated 
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already exist, fully formed, in the hearer’s mind, so that the words are, 
nesded only as signs to recall them. So far, lenguage is adequate only 
to the simplest intercourse of everyday» life. (2) Synthetical, when. - 
language is used to compound more complex ideas out of simpler. 
elements already ‘existing in the mind, which latter can be recalled. 
indicatively. So far, language is adequate to the requirements of the 
physical sciences. (8) Suggestive, when the ideas sought to be aroused 
have never ‘before been experienced, nor the parts of them. In this: 
last case, though the idea has never been experienced by the hearer, 

- yet he must be supposed to be potentially susceptible of it, since we should , 
otherwise strive in vain to arouse it within him. The problem to be 
solved is the finding of a verbal clue, by which to connect the 

' hearer’s idea with signs under the speaker’s control; so that the idea 
may be at first aroused by indirect artifice, but afterwards; having been ' 
marked with an appropriate name, by design and indicatively. In 
this way language is used by the poet, as we have seen ; and also by 
the mathematician, as will be seen hereafter. The growth of a language 
proceeds by this gradual absorption of the suggestive function into the 
‘synthetical and indicative. .By this means the poet is enabled to do 
what Wordsworth says that every great poet has dene: to create the ; 
‘taste by which he is understood and enjoyed. 

- The foregoing remarks seem to be obvious; and the only seit for 
stating them at so much length lies in the fact that they have been 
rand still are constantly neglected in practice. They sutlice to make 
havoc of many books, or at least to’ reduce their scope within much 
narrower limits than the writers designed. ‘They reduce written con- 
troversy, upon many important topics, to the task of convincing people 
who already hold in premiss what they deny in conclusion: that is, to 
-set in order the existing ideas of people who’ are ‘not sufficiently clear- 
headed to set'in order their own ideas for themselves. And they reduce 
‘written instruction upon all topics to the task of compounding existing 
ideas into more complex groupe. “This last limitation. is true in.a 
-certain sense even of the suggestive function of language.. For (as has 
been already observed) there is some sense in which the ideas ao suggested, . 
though never before experienced, yet existed in the mind previously to 
experience. They existed potentially, in that they could be elicited 
into actual existence, This potential existence is no fiction or figure of 
speech: it is the necesthry condition that the ideas may admit of sub-.. 
sequent experience. That the condition is something real,-is shown by . 
the undisputed fact that all men are not susceptible of the same ideas. 
‘To some mę the poetry of Shakespeare or the music of Beethoven does- 
convey, hosts of.novel emotions, to others it does not convey anything new 

. or striking, however often it may be repeated. There must be-some cause 
for thistdifference; and the fact that there is a cause is expressed by speak- 
ing of the potential existencg Of the effect before it has been caused. . 

The writer must find his meaning in the mind of’ his reader, as the. 

sculptor finds the statue in, the block: of marble. , In departments. of - 
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thought where the crude material is present in all minds, controveray 
hes a definite aim and is fruitful of results, There is still room for 
great differences of dialecticaleskill; but fhis is of no importance to 
the result, because in all departments there are plenty of workmen 
able to do what work can be done. The physical sciences have 
for some generations been pre-eminent both in ‘precision of expres- 
sion and in certainty of conclusion. The latter quality lies outside 
our present scope. Their precision of expression is due to the fact, 
that they are concerned only with sensations, and chiefly with those 
derived from the five special senses (sight,’ hearing, touch, taste, and 
smell), which are of all feelings the most widely diffused, the most 
nearly identical in different men, and the most definitely associated with 
the terms used to express them; so that they can be combined into 
groups, having an exactness, both qualitative and quantitative, such as 
is beyond tbe reach of language in all other cases ;—except in one, 
presently to be considered, where even the physical sciences are perhaps 
excelled. The scientific use of language is only synthetical, in order to 
combine given elements into groups; and the physical sciences possess 
this great advantage over other departments (such as history) which also 
use language synthetically, that in the sciences any hasiness or ambiguity 
of meaning which may chance to arise can be speedily dissipated by 
actual experience of the relevant ideas. 

The physical sciences, pre-eminent in precision and certainty, use 
language only synthetically, and under the most favourable conditions. 
By one other department, Pure Mathematics, they are perhaps excelled, 
certainly equalled, in precision and certainty. It is both pertinent 
and interesting to inquire in what way the mathematician uses lan- 
guage. The render will probably hear with surprise, that in his use of 
language the mathematician proceeds in close analogy with the poet. 
Different as their aims are, the two agree in this, that they both seek 

_to arouse ideas never before present in the reader's mind, but capable of 
being presented ; and they use a véry simple artifice in order to effect 
what they propose. The ideas of which the poet treats are emotions, 
commonly so called ; but not so the ideas of the mathematician. We 
need not enter upon the question, what they are and to which division 
in our psychology they must be referred; because the reader may be 
assumed to have a sufficient knowledge of them to dispense with a 
definition. It is enough for the purpose to remark that they are new. 
That the ideas relevant to the Calculus of Variations differ not only in 
complexity but in kind from those with which we began the study of 
Euclid and the elements of algebra, will hardly be denied by any ong 
who is acquainted with the subject. But ideas which are new in this 
sense cannot be conveyed indicatively or synthetically by language : 
they must be suggested, or elicited by artifice into the consciousness 
of the student. We need not travel so far as the Calculug of Variations 
to prove the point in question. Every ytep in Euclid is taken by the 
same means. 
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Hamilton has somewhere quoted from Leibnitz the names of “two 
zealous but thick-headed logjcians,” who reduced the first six books of 
Euclid to formal syllogisms. This excites some curiosity to see their 
work, since there is not a single proposition in Euclid traly susceptible. 
of such treatment. By no syllogism can it he proved, in the first 
proposition of the first book, that the two circles in the figure inter- 
sect; yet the proof fails without that assumption, and a similar crux 
will be found in each of the subsequent propositions. The method of 
Euclid is not syllogistic ; nor is it demonstrative in the common but 
erroneous meaning of the term. It is closely analogous to the dramatic 
suggestion used by the poet; and the syllogistic form is a mere acci- 
dent, from which geometry has reaped a doubtful advantage. The 
geometer paints a scene, like the dramatist; this scene is his diagram, 
and the appended “ demonstration” is only an artifice for bringing its 
relevant features prominently before the reader’s mind. Thereupon new 
ideas, potentially existing in the reader’s mind,-are elicited into actual 
experience; and so the course of the work proceeds, ever in every new 
proposition eliciting sométhing which cannot’ be derived syllogistically 
from the sum of all the preceding statements. But these ideas are 
potentially existent in all minds; and therefore, since they can be 
elicited in all, the whole world is agreed upon the conclusions of 
geometry. 

The foregoing remarks are only a summary of the “ deliverance of 
consciousness ” in these matters. The doctrine there stated is psycho- 
logically, but not metaphysically, identical with the Transcendental 
Æsthetic of Kant; which is based upon the observed fact, that synthe- 
tical* judgments ‘a priors are possible. This truth appears most con- 
spicuously i in geometry, or the science of pure space, and in the calculus 
or science of pure number. Kant sought for an “explanation” of the 

facts, and he found it in the doctrine that Space and Time are the 
Forms of our consciousness, in such a sense that we necessarily clothe 
all objects of consciousness with those conceptions ; whence it appears 
that Space as a whole or in general, and Time as a whole or in general, 
‘are logically anterior to experience, of which they are the necessary . 
antecedent conditions; and thus the mind may be said to possess, prior 
‘to ‘all experience, two perennial fountains of the relevant ideas, from 
which spring the whole of geometry and the calculus; whereby those 
sciences possess their three notable characteristics, being (1) syathetical, 
(2) universal, (B) necessary. The sum of these adjective imports that 
geometry and the calculus are capable of a true enlargement in the 
-manner aboye pointed out, and that they are apprehended by the mind, 
even without experience, as being true without exception. 

Is this doctrine to be taken for more than an apt summary of the 
facts of consciousness? We observe that, so far as regards the corre- 
‘lation of spase and geometry, the summary is admirably perfect and 


+ In this paragraph, tho word synchetical is used in the Kantian sense, not in the sense 
whioh it bears in the rest of the esmay. 
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eminently seductive to the fancy. But this aptness is not so obvious 
in the other case. Very noteworthy is the fact, that both Kant and 
his followers, while they speak most lumdnously of space and geometry, 
speak most hazily about time and number ; nor is it at all clear whether 
they meant to assert the same correlation to subsist between time and 
number as they asserted between space and geometry ; or, rather, it is 
quite clear that they themselves are not agreed upon the question. 
Waiving this point, let us ask whether Kant intended to do more by 
the theory than to sum up the facts of consciousness. There is no 
doubt that he did. His theory was not content to be psychological : it 
claimed to be what he called transcendental, and what is commonly (but 
not in the Kantian sense) called metaphysical. Let us mark what 
followed. He had before him the old problem of the poet and the 
mathematician. It was certain that the indicative and synthetical 
fonctions of language would not suffice for his need. He was compelled 
by the conditions of the problem to use language in what we have 
called its suggestive function. That is to say, he must endeavour to 
elicit into consciousness something which, by hypothesis, transcends 
every possible fact of consciousness. This truly impossible feat is not 
always seen to be impossible; but the result of every attempt to 
perform it has always been such as we might expect. No two of 
Kant’s interpreters are agreed about his meaning; and the various 
schools who revere his name have diverged so widely that the human 
mind is not able to measure the distances between them. 

Had Kant possessed in perfection the dialectical skill which he did 
not possess at all, he would have got no nearer than he did towards 
convincing the world; but he would have written much more charming 
and shorter books, and would have spared his readers many pangs. 
He would have done just what he did; ‘but with much less trouble to 
himself and with infinitely less trouble to everybody else. It is even 
not impossible that the success of Transcendentalism would have been 
increased rather than diminished by a clear and precise statement. The 
doctrine cannot be addressed to the whole world, even on the hypothesis 
of its truth; just as the Calculus of Variations, though undoubtedly 
true, cannot be addressed to the whole world. And the world has 
always contained men fitted to receive it: the men who opine, with Dr. 
Kuno Fischer, that Kant “ has set up a standard which must serve as & 
polar star to all subsequent philosophy.” , Nor is it possible to refute 
men whọ declare themselves to possess a faculty enabling them to under- 
stand things which transcend all possible facts of their consciousness. 
The whole world has been always acting upon the tacit assumption 
that everybody has such a faculty; and their authorivy may sufficb to 
back up the few who claim it in explicit terms. But the further pursuit 
of this subject lies beyond our present limits, and must be reserved to 8 
fature occasion. z 


° ° R. W. Caas. ° 


- TWO DECADES OF INDUSTRY: 


NOTHING is more surprising than how little note people take of 
the extraordinary industrial development of which Great Britain 
is the centre, and its effects on the business of every-day life, as 
regards the whole human family. The unskilfol manner in which 
statistics have generally been treated is some explanation of the apathy 
felt in such matters, and encourages me to ask the reader's attention 
for a few minutes in examining the four salient points of the subject. 
lst. The increase of commerce in the decade ending 1880, as com- 
pared with the previous one. ce er 
2nd. The disuse of gold and silver in the trade of the world, ` 
8rd. The fall in prices, and its effect on the industries of nations, 
. 4th. The marvellous increase of British industry. 
To complete the picture I may be permitted .to compare the year 


1880 with the decades under consideration. 
let,—-Incnmasa or COMMEROB. 

All merchandise must figure as Exports before it becomes Imports, 
and hence the former is the surest measure of the world’s trade. The 
decade ending 1880 showed an increase of 48 per cent. on that ending 
1870 in the value of the exports of all nations, but the actual increase 
in weight or bulk was 80 per cent. (as will be seen later on), and yet 
the growth ,of population was hardly 11 per cent. in the interval. The 
value of the exported products of all nations, in millions sterling, was 
as follows :— 


Annual Average. 
j 861-70. 1871-80. Year 1880. 
United Kingdom . . 166 we. 220 wee 228 
British Colonies . . 107 aan 140° "> 168 
- British Empire. . . 278 ois 860 des 891: 
Continent . . . . 869 eases 561 cn 666 
United States . . . 86 see 112 - 167 
Other countries. . . 101 see 122 aes 181 


1855 


°. 779," 1155 
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The above does not include Australian or American gold or silver, all 
bullion being excluded, but simply the merchandise exchanged between 
nations. In observing that the Unitéd States have multiplied their 
exports four-fold, we must not forget that in the first decade that 
country was,a prey to civil war, and that in the period before us 
Europe sent five and a-quarter million emigrants to the United States, 
thus doubling the productive power of that country. 

When the above Exports reached their various destinations they 
became changed into Imports of much higher value, the difference being 
almost 13 per cent. in the first decade, 14 per cent. in the second, and 
a little under 18 per cent. in 1880. As this difference is made up of 
freight, insurance, commission, &c., we may distribute it according to 
the carrying-power of the British and other flags, thus :— 


1861-70. 1871-80. 1880, 
Exports of nations . 779 a 1155 sss 1855 
British flag, earnings. 46 e 85 ne 90 
Other flags, ,, . 58 a 81 sce 88 
Value of imports . . 878 see 1821 “a 1528 


—_—_— —_— _ 


The balance of trade against Great Britain, which gives rise to so 
many forebodings among persons who have partially studied the matter, 
exists more in apprehension than in reality ; it has been altogether 
10 millions per annum for the two decades in question (which is only 
equivalent to 1 per cent. of the earnings of our people), and if we 
be allowed to take the trade of the British Empire as of one nation 
the balance not only disappears, but leaves a surplus in our favour 
(million £) as follows :— 


United Ki m. Britah Empi 


1881-70. 1871-80. 1861-70. 1871-80. 
' Value of exports . . . 168 220 as 278 860 
Earnings of merchants. . 46 85 ose 47 86 
Exports and earnings . . 212 805 ove 820 446 
Value of imports . . . 228 814 oni 819 ` 441 





— 


- 11 - 9 tae + 1+4 5 


It is true that the balance against Great Britain for 1880 reached 
85 millions, after‘allowing for the earnings of our merchants, but this is 
still a trifle,for our investments abroad are known to exceed 1,100 millions, 
producing at least 60 millions per annum. s 

The following table shows the commerce of all nations ‘since 
1860:— : 
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Commmnce oF THE Worip (Merchandise only, no Gold or Silver). 
Annual ares in milion £. 














. 1861-1880. 
= e 
1861-1870. 1871-1880. 
N ETE ee ee ee Imports. Exporte. 
Imports. Exports. porta. Exports. peran. peran 
United a eae 228 166 oes 814 220 A 76 0 
India 29 52 eae 87 60 0 28 
Australia . >. > 29 19 i 40 84 8. 0 . 
Canada . . . 16 18 ; 18 15 8 0 
West Indies . . 7 7 wee T 8 0 OF 
Other Colonies 18 16 25 28 04 0 
British Empire . 819 278 441 3860 64 0 
United States . 49 86 99 112 0 0 
Brasil... 14 15 : 17 21 0 24 
Spanish America 89 36 a 42 45 : 0 0 
America . . . 102 87 ase 158 178 0 24 
France. . 109 110 156 189 8 0! 
Germany. . 100 — 67 one 174 127 40 0 
Rusia. . - 27 28 i 49 48 0 0 
Austria . . . 80 85 57 50 1 0 
Italy . . . 86 26 47 44 Se -0 
SpainandPortugal 22 16 25 24 0 
um... 80 24 56 ` 44 . 9 0 
Holland: . . 82 26 68 48 18 0 
Scandinavia . 17 15 res 85 26 5} 0 
Greece, Turkey, &o. 18 18 22 one 17 16 0 1g 
— — i — — 
Continent. . . 421 869 Sas 79 56l 85 0 ` 
Egypt. ... 7 18 sia 5 18 0 94 
China oe ug . 22 20 28 22 1} U 
Java. . ss 5 9 wee 9 16, 9 54 
Japan. . . . 2 3 is 6 5 0 0 
The Bast . . . 86 50 a ° 48 56 an 0 184 
The World . . 878 779 ° .. 1821 1155 idi 182 0 


The difference of value in imports over exports was 18:75 pez cent. 
in the twenty years. 
2ND, — DECLINA ot Gorp ann Siuvee Monny. 


' Although commerce ròse 48 per cent. in the second decade as ‘com- 
pared with the first, the shipment of precious metals, over sea declined 
by one-fourth, between the term ending 1870 and the year 1880 ;— 


° Annual average, miHons sterling. 
4 1861-70. 6 1871-80. A Year 1890. 
Gold movament. . . . 51° we ` 508 Hy 42 
- Biwer D s a « 44 ae 40 wie 28 


= ee < 
Tota. . > . . Ob ee 904 si 70 


— — 
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If we compare these amounts with the value of merchandise sent 
over sea, we shall find the coin or buljion stood for 12 per cent. of the 
medium of exchange in tht first decade, 8 per cent, in the second, and 
only 5 per cent. in the year 1880. This is not so much owing to a 
diminished yield in the gold- and silver-bearing countries, as to the 
introduction of submarine cables, and the steady demonetization of 
silver. The use of bills and cheques is rapidly superseding that of 
coin, to such a degree that before long the same ratio:of coin as in 
England (22 per cent. of our trade) will be found sufficient in other 
countries, and this would induce a saving of 855 millions sterling— 
viz :— 





At 22 per cent. 8um in Aae Saving possible. 

Great Britain . . . 148 tee 148 ‘ae 0 
Franco . . . . . 70 ah 282 oe 163 

. Gerthany. . . . . 66 wee 109 ies 43 
United States . . . 68 eee 145 sae TI 
India ee ee BY wee 180 wae 101 
Other countries . . . 219 ` ou 191 dis — 
595 kas 950 PA 855 


— _—_—, — 


It is customary to call England the strong box of the world, and yet 
we have relatively the smallest quantity of the precious metals. If we 
needed as much as the French or the Americans use (compared to com- 
merce) we should have to call in 800 millions of money at present 
invested in colonial enterprises that bring us about 15 millions yearly. 

Sir John Lubbock shows that advancing civilisation tends to put 
gold and silver in the background, the trade of Great Britain being at 
present carried on by means of 994 per cent. paper, and only 4 per cent. 
precious metal. Therefore the panic about commerce possibly coming 
to a stand-still for want of coin is a groundless alarm. 

The movement of gold and silver during 20 years has been as 
follows :— 

Curnrxst oF Specie, 1861 ro 1880. 


Annual average, in million £. 
Gold. Silver. 


O_o Om. eer. 000 00 o0—m0N. 
Decade of 1870. Decade of 1880. Decade of 1870. Decade of 1880. 
Importa. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exporta. Imports. Exports. 


Great Britain. 17 11 ..18 I7 w. 9 9 18 12 
France. . . 19 12 ... 18 9... 9 8 m. 11 5 
United States. 8 ll .. 4 T m 1 2p 2 4 
Australia — 10 = (ee a 
Spanish America 1 1 1 lw — T e —* 6 
Fast.. ..2 2 8 4... 23 — i2? — 
Other countries 9 4 9 Be... 2 18 72. 10° 
ie tee an ee a: ee fee “oe 
. 51 5l 504 Sù 4 40 40 
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BD,—THE Faun iw Prices. - 


Asa result of the multiplication of railways and steamboats since 
1860 ‘all nations are enabled to send their goods to market, thus 
balancing supply.and demand, which has led to a fall of price in most. 
of the commodities in general use. It is possible to. arrive at the exact 
price of each by comparing the quantities and values of goode napose 
or Seabees Sa the British Custom-house—vis., : 


{ Difference 
1861-70. 1871-80. "1880. since 1870 
£ ad £ ad £ ad per cent. 

Bacon per ton 60 10... 44 60 .. 40 10 ... 88" 
Boef 7 -4L 20 ... 44 20 .. 47180 2. +15 
Butter 108 00 ... 122 00 ... 180 00 ... +27 
Coal j 098 w 0120 090. —7 
Coffee ` fe 70 60 .. 87180 .... 89 00 .. 427 
Cotton (raw) 4, 116 14 0 59 56 59 88 2 —49 
Hides ‘ 64160 ... 82 00 88 00 .. +27 
Iron (pig), .2 160 8160... 8 60... +18 
Sugar- » vw 88 10 .. 81100 .29 60... —dl 
Tea” i 172 18 0 124 2 8- 125 14 cep BT 
` Wheat 5 12 15 0 12 15 6 ll 18 ... —18 
Wool x . 150 54 ... 188 80 127 174 ... —15 
Cotton cloth (1,000 yda.) 17 100 ... 12168 11184 ... —88 
Linn , 5 81 184 4. 81 50 1. 80 10 a. = 6 
Woollen ,, » 168 15 0 143 16 0 ... 185 10 17 


. Thus out of 15 articles that form the chief elements of commerce we 
find that 10. have fallen, and 5 have risen, the decline in price over all 
being equivalent to five or six per cent. This is an immense benefit to 
mankind in general, as it enables a greater‘ number of people to make 
use of the industry of their fellows. This is clearly shown by the 
quantities of merchandise carried, over sea in the two decades under 
consideration :— 

' Annual average. 


1881-70. ° 1871-90. Year 1880. 
Grain, million bushels: ` i ; i 
United States . . 48 202 eos 260 
Rumia, &o. &o. `. 127 201 . 160 
175 vos 408 l 420 
—a a — 
Cotton, million Ibs. : 
United States 210 1420 1862 
India, &c. 670 es 790 i 3 e 785 
; 1080 2210 2597 
7 . See PEA canes 
Wool, pillion Iba l 
Australia 122 270 ss 874- 
River Plate, &c. 140 285 : 290 , 
os 262 « 555 664 
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Annual average. 
1881-70. 1871-80. - + Year 1880. 
Meat, tons: : e 
United States. . . 58000 Aas 250000 iz 540000 
Denmark, &. . . 70000 iss 180000 nes 120000 
_ 125000 ate 880000 ott 660000 
Coal, million tons: 2. et OF 
Great Britain. . . 9 rst) m 19 
Belgium, &o.. . . 4 - 7 see 11 
l 14 deg 22 ie 80 
Iron, tons : 
Great Britain. . 1780000 ed 2810000 ... ' 8720000 
Germany, &.. . 140000 si 680000 2P 870000 


1920000. 8490000 a. 4590000 


The above six articles showed a weight of, 21,000,000 tons in the first 
decade, 87,000,000 in, the second, and 47,600,000 in the year 1880. 
There has been, therefore, an increase of 80 per cent. in the second 
decade, or of 110 per cent. in 1880, which is almost 10 times greater 
than the increase of population. 

4rn,—Increase or British Exports. 

This little island of ours is the most productive spot on the globe; it 
is a vast workshop, and the amount of minerals and manufactures that 
we export will almost seem incredible to the future historian. No 
country of ancient or modern times has surpassed us; none but 
ourselves can be our parallel. An idea is unhappily too prevalent that 
our power of ‘production is declining, but the following ratio of measure 
and bulk of exports, per inhabitant, shows that our people were never 
more industrious than at present :— 


Annual average per inhabitant. ‘Year, 
1861-70. 1871-80, 1880. 
Steel, lbs. . . . . . 8°80 eee 8:85 see 5°50 
Sugar, .... . 0:90 ees 8-00 i 8-15 
Soap , .... . 0-70 we = 090 eee 1:50 
Paper and books . . | 075 oes 1-82 Sat 2:02 
Cotton cloth, yards . 81 ove = L18 sès 181 
Woollen ,, ” . 8 sae 9. ar T4 
Liner and juje „ . 8 ial 9 eee 105 
Silk ” - 0:10 TR 0-15 iae 0:0 
Iron, tons . . . . . 006 oat 0:08 aia OIl. 
Coal Gyo oo a a a OBE u 0:45 £ 0-25 


- There is but one item (woollens) which shows a decline, while the 
other nine industries have risen so rapidly that the average product per 
inhabitant, on the aggregate, is fully *70 per cent. greater than in the 
decade ehding 1870, although the value of exports has risen only 85 
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per cent. It is foolish, if not criminal, for people to go about with 
lamentations for the decline of English industry in view of the facts 
which the following table places before the eyes of all : m 


. Ivonease or Brrrisa Exporta. 


Average Annnal Exporbation. ; 

A A, 
Decade ending, 1870. Decade ending, 1880. . Year 1830. 
Coal, tons . . . . . 9,600,000 15,050,000 - ... 19,070,000 
jy E ERS 1,760,000 s 2,780,000 ... 8,710,000 
Steal, owta. Bde ai 880,000 980,000. 1,680,000 
Copper, tons rare 86,000 48,000 52,000 
J P 12,800 45,000 48,000 
Leather ,, aa 8,200 8,600 7,400 
Soa n coe 9,000 - 18,500 19,600 
Cotton cloth, million yards 2,400 8,700 4,490 
Wi P n 7 255 802 268 
Jute Ri ” yj 80 115 188 
Linen, 3 jj 208 190 165 

Silk ” ” 8 

Books, tons. . .. . 2,150... 4100... 5,000 
Porcelain, value . . .£1,500,000_... 1,800,000 ... 3, 100, 000 
Machinery ,, `.. .£4,700,000 bes 8,000,000... = 9, "800, 000 


In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to point out with as few 
figures as possible the precise growth of commerce, the relative disuse ' 
of the precious metals, the absurdity of supposing that we are on the 
eve of a disastrous gold-famine, the fall in prices which has occurred 
since 1870, the increased production of the earth as shown by the: bulk 
of merchandise exchanged, and the rising scale of industry in this great 
nation. 


M. G. MuLEALL. 


CANADA AND MR) GOLDWIN SMITH. 


HOSE residents in the United Kingdom who desire to maintain 
unimpaired the connection so happily subsisting between it and the 
Dominion of Canada, will naturally expect from some representative of 
the opinions of the vast majority of the Canadian people, a reply to 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s contribution to the September number of the 
Contemronary Review. Notwithstanding the title of the paper, its 
apparent object is to prepare, those who believe in the competency of its 
author to make forecasts, for the separation at no distant period of the 
Dominion of Canada from the British Empire, He has elsewhere 
maintained that “ignorance of the future can hardly be good for any 
man or nation,” and being endowed with a prescience, to which other 
fallible mortals lay no claim, he conceives it his duty to give timely 
warning of the Political Destiny of Canada. He repudiates altogether . 
the notion that he is a revolutionist, or an annexationist. He holds that 
“to tax forecast with revolutionary designs or tendencies is absurd,” 
but, on the other hand, it is “to renounce statemanship” “for those 
who are actually engaged in moulding the institutions of a young 
country, not to have formed a conception of her destiny.” Holding as 
he does—though as it will be shown most erroneously—that Canada, 
owing to her position as a dependency, has Incurred expenditure “ for 
military dnd political railways,” he thinks that this “is enough to 
convict Canadian rulers of flagrant improvidence,” unless the permanency 
of the present system is clearly established in their minds. What Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has frequently maintained is, that Canadian policy 
should be based on the assumption, that the absorption of Canada in the . 
United States is her inevitable destiny, and as it would be inanifestly 
impossible to carry out such a policy without avowing “it, most people 
will probably come to the conclusion that it is not altogether absurd 
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“to tax forecast with revolutionary designs:” It is perhaps needless 
to remark, that those “engaged in moulding the institutions” of 
Canada, whether “ Liberal-Conservatives” or “Reformers,” whether 
“ Protectionists ” or “ Free Traders,” have faith in the permanence of 
the system, by which expression . is merely understood a belief 
that it is as likely to be permanent as any other established 
Government. Mr. Goldwin Smith, claiming the gift of prescience, 
has made a forecast, that at no distant period there will be a disrup- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada, owing to the secession of one . 
or more of the Provinces of which it is composed, and he professes to 
believe that this will take place without civil war. In a paper which I 


contributed to the Fortnightly Review in May last, I noticed that, when 


invited to point out an instance of such amicable separation, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith had cited such cases as Alaska, Cyprus, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the Transvaal as “ changes of allegiance without tivil war.” Un- 
fortunately the illustration did not hold good in the case of the Transvaal. 
But I pointed out that in all of these cases territories were transferred 
by one great power to another, just as, in the event of an unsuccessful 
war, Great Britain might be compelled to transfer Canada to the United 
States. Mr. Goldwin Smith has laboured assiduously, as well in 
Canadian as in British and United States periodicals, to induce the 
belief that some design has been formed to introduce “ Imperialism,” —or, 
to use his favourite, though wholly unmeaning' expression, “ Jingoism,” — 
into Canada: -He has’ even. condescended to quote extracts from a 
dancing master’s appeal for patronage, and to dignify the author with 
his own title of professor. His unremitting efforts to sap the loyalty 
of the Canadian people-having proved unavailing, he has sought by’his 
late contribution to persuade the people of England that no reliance’ is 
to be placed on the continuance of the subsisting connection between 
the United Kingdom and the Dominion of Canada. 

The Canadian tariff is an unfortunatesubject for one who professes to 
believe in the influence of “ Jingoism.” It will not be imagined for 
a moment, by any intelligent person in the United Kingdom, that 
Imperial influence was used to inaugurate the present Canadian tariff. 
On the contrary, that measure has been a crucial test of the good faith 
of the mother country m conceding independent government to the 
Dominion. Whatever may,be deemed the merits or demerits of the 
Canadian tariff, or of the respective policies of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion, the tariff was framed in accordance with the wishes’of the Canadian 
people, after a direct appeal to them, and it is not unworthy of remark that 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, although theoretically a free.trader, “took the 

stump *—to use an American electioneering phrase, which he has him- 
-self applied by innuendo to Lord Dufferin—in support of the protectionist 
eparty. It is-probably more congenial to his taste to appeal to the 
British public in the columns of*a review than “to take the stump” - 
in Canada in defence of the tariff which he lent his influence to 
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establish. The arena on which a free trade policy for Canada must be 
discussed is on her own soil; and it is a significant fact, and well worthy 
of the attention of the Bfitish public, that at the very time when 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, a professed free trader, was occupied in defending 
the Canadian tariff, the Hon. Mr. Blake, the leader of the Canadian 
Opposition, was engaged in one of the most remarkable political cam- 
paigns of which there is any record. Mr. Blake is a practising 
barrister, a resident of the City of Toronto, and being by universal 
admission second to none in his profession, the value of his time may 
be readily imagined. For upwards of two months Mr. Blake was en- 
gaged in addressing public meetings in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island, in favour of free trade, and in condemnation 
of the present tariff, with what success, those who do not pretend to 
be able to make forecasts must be satisfied to learn after the next 
general election. Meantime, while Mr. Blake and his friends declare 
themselves quite satisfied with the result of his tour, the Ministerial 
and Protectionist Party are equally sanguine that he did not succeed 
in making converts to free trade. 

In order that there may be no mistake as to the grounds on which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith defends the present Canadian tariff, it seems 
desirable to cite a few brief passages from his contribution to the 
Conrruporary Ravirw:— Nor is the Canadian tariff protectijnist, 
except in relation to the Coal Tax, which is imposed avowedly for the 
purpose of compelling Western Canada to burn Nova Scotia coal, but 
does not concern England.” . Special notice of the coal tax, as con- 
cerning England, will be taken before the close of these remarks; mean- 
time, further extracts on the main point at issue will be given :—“ It is 
the offspring of clear fiscal necessity.” ... . “The character of the 
tariff as a revenue tariff is thus vindicated by the result.” . . . . “The 
writer of this paper has been assured by leading commercial men in 
Canada, who are in principle frge traders, and who are unconnected 
with politica, that the measure was as well framed as the circumstances 
would permit.” . .. . “The object announced from the throne was 
not the protection of native industry, but the equalization of revenue 
with expenditure, and the framers are men who have always professed 
Free Trade sentiments, besides being the heads of the Conservative or 
Imperialist party.” .... “ The tariff, though not in the proper senso 
protectionist, has a quasi-protectionist aspect.” .... “It may be at 
once granttd that to Canada a protectionist system would be ruinous.” 
À . “The motives of the Canadians in framing their new tariff were 
purely financial and commercial.” In refutation of the feregoing staté- 
ments of Mr. Goldwin Smith, reference may be made to some prominent - 
articles subjected to duty, and to the opinions of those who are re- 
sponsible for the tariff, as to the objectg they had in view. The articles 
selected as fair illustrations of the proteetive character 8f the Canadian 
tariff, are cottons and woollens, the aggregate duties on which are about 
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twenty-five per cent. of the entire Customs revenue. And it will not be 
difficult to detarmine whether the duties on those classes of goods 
establish the correctness of Mr. Goldwin*Smith’s assertion, that “ the 
object was not the protection of native industry, but the equalization of 
revenue with expenditure.” In the case both of woollens and cottons, 
the general rate of duty on all articles not specified, is twenty per cent., 
which is only two and a half per cent, more than the duty on unenumerated 
„articles under the:old tariff. The specified articles in-woollens, such as 
shawls, blankets and flannels of every description, cloths, doeakins, cassi- 
meres, tweeds, coatings, over-coatings,cloakings, felt cloth of every descrip- 
tion, horse-collar, cloth, yarn, knitting yarn, fingering yarn, worsted 
yarn under.number 80, knitted goods—vix., shirts, drawers, and hosiery 
. of every description, are liable, in addition to 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
to a specific duty of seven and a-half cents per pound weight. On 
clothing, ready made, and wearing apparel of every description, com- 
posed wholly or-in part.of wool, worsted, the hair of the Alpaca goat, 
or other like animals, made up or manufactured wholly or, in part by 
' the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, except knit goods, ten cents per 
pound, and twenty-five per cent. ad valorem. It is alleged by Mr. 
- Goldwin Smith that “the tariff is directed, if against anybody, against 
the people of the United States, who were excluding Canada from their 
markets; and at the same time throwing their surplus goods, whenever 
there was a glut, at very low prices into the markets of Canada.” Let 
this assertion be tested in the case of woollen goods. In the year 1878, 
before the new tariff went into operation, the imports from Great Britain- 
were, over 8,000,000 dollars in value, while those from the United States 
were about 400,000, or five per cent..of those from Great Britain. . 
',  Tuyning now to cottons, the proportions from the two. countries in 
1878 were from Great Britain $4,400,000 and from the United States 
$2,488,000, In the case of cottons, the percentage of imports from f 
the United States is larger than. in that of woollens, but still tHe 
. English imports were considerably in excess. It, would be tedious to 
state in detail all the: specific duties on cottons, but reference will be 
made to a few leading articles. “On grey or unbleached or bleached 
cottons, sheetings, drills, ducks, cotton or Canton flannels, not stained, 
painted, or printed, one cent. per square yard, and 15 per -cent. ad 
valorem”? On all cotton jeans, denims, drilling, bed-tickings, gingham, 
plaids, cotton or Canton” flannels, ducks and drills, dyed or coloured 
cottonade, pantaloon stuffs, and goods of like description, two cents per 
square yard, apd 15 per cent. ad valorem. On cotton wadding, batting, 
&e., two cents per lb., and 15 per cent. ad valorem. On cotton. shirts 
and.drawers, cotton hosiery, clothing made of cotton, 80 per cent. 
Cotton sewing thread in spools, 20 per cent., in hanks, 12} per cent., a 
protectién of 74 per cent. being allowed to the importer of hanks. It 
surely cannot $e necessary to gnter into a more detailed examination of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s free-trade tariff, which he has been assured by 
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leading commercial men in Canada, who are in principle free traders, 
and who are unconnected with politics “ Was as well framed as the 
circumstances would admit,” . Tho writer of this Paper does not believe 
that there is a leading commercial man‘ in the Dominion of Canada 
who is “unconnected with politics” if the meaning of that expression 
be taking no interest in the political contests. Of course there are 
many men, who might properly be so designated, who have not come 
forward as candidates for the representation of the people in Parliament. 

It is inconceivable that any sincere free trader can approve, of the 
present tariff, and it must be sufficiently obvious that if Revenue alone 
had been the object it might have been obtained as easily by adhering 
to the principle of the old tariff, which was to obtain the bulk of the 
Customs Revenue by an ad valorem duty on unenumerated articles. It 
has been shown that the tariff is strictly protective in its character, and 
it may be desirable to prove that it was deliberately intended that it 
should be so. If the framers are, as Mr. Goldwin Smith alleges, “ men 
who have always professed free trade sentiments ” they must either have 
materially changed their views, or else, like Mr. Goldwin Smith, who 
professes still to be a free trader, and who, moreover, declares that “a 
protectionist system would be ruinous to Canada,” they must have a 
strange mode of giving effect to their convictions. In a recent address 
delivered at Montreal by Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister of 
Canada, at a reception given him after his return from a protracted 
absence in England, the following passage occurs :— 


“When Mr. Mackenzie's Government succeeded us, they carried out their 
principle of free trade to the fullest extent. Mr. Mackenzie, at least, had the 
courage of his convictions, In the House and out of the House he announced 
himself as an absolute free trader. Woe took issue with him on that question, 
and it will be remembered that every seasion I moved resolutions declaring our 

. Principle. We submitted our case to the country; and if there was ever a case, 
in which a general election was decided upon a simple issue, it was that of 
1878. It was a question of free trade and protection, and the country declared 
itself in a manner which could not be misunderstood.” 

Sir John Macdonald is so thorough a protectionist, that, during his 
recent visit to England, he expressed himself so strongly in favour of a 
protective policy for Great Britain, as to have his opinion quoted by the 
Duke of Rutland, on the occasion of a Conservative celebration at 
Sheffield. It seams unnecessary to dwell farther’ on the Canadian 
tariff question, and more especially, as it is not the object of the 
writer of this Paper to discuss the subject on its merits, but to 
combat the opinions of the learned essayist on the relations between 
Great Britain and Canada, Before leaving the subject? however, the 
promised notice of the coal tax must be taken. That such a tax “does 
not concern England” is an extraordinary statement in view „of facts. 
In the year 1880, the last for which there are statistics, the imports of ¢ 
bituminous coal into the Province of Qhebec, and the itime Pro- 
vinces, were, from Great Britain 144,847 tons, and from the United 
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States 8,882 tons. -Ontario obtained its coal almost entirely from the . 
neighbouring States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and not aton from Great 
Britain; Nova Scotia has its own colliers; and New Brunswick is 
supplied chiefly from Nova Scotia, but it takes a much larger quantity 
from Great Britain than from the United States. The coal tax does 
not compel Ontario consumers to burn Nova Scotia coals, it only com 
pels them to pay-a tax on United States coals. Its practical effect ia to 
cause the consumer in. the Provinces of Quebec and New. Brunswick 
to use Nova Scotia coal, or to pay the tax on British. This the figures 
above quoted prove most satisfactorily. . Another statement in the Paper 
under consideration, relating to the tariff, is calculated to mislead. It © 
is as follows: “ There is a rider to the tariff, providing that if the United 
States, will lower their duties, Canada will lower hers?” It would | 
naturally be inferred that the rider, as it is termed, was applicable to all 
classes of .goods, whereas it is limited to natural products, such as 
animals, grain of all kinds, butter, cheese, lard, tallow, coal, salt, &e.,, 
- which were formerly admitted duty free into both countries, under the 
reciprocity treaty. Those who are familier with the views of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, aa propounded by him on’ various occasions during the 
last few years, will not be surprised to find that, while vindicating the 
protective tariff of Canada as a necessary measure, ho has endeavoured 
to throw upon the Imperial Government. the entire responsibility for 
_ its adoption. He says that “ Imperialiam, though it may be a mag- 
nificent policy, is a policy for which you pay; and that for .the-in- 
creased duties laid by her North American Colonists on her goods, 
England has mainly herself to thank.” Although most unwilling 
to introduce on this occasion anything of a personal ‘nature, the 
writer can scarcely avoid noticing a direct reference to an alleged 
warning given by him that Canada’s “liabilities are being piled up at a 
most: dangerous rate, and that the reckoning day is at hand.” This 
charge was preferred in the yeat 1880, inthe May and June numbers of 
the Canadian Bystander, a monthly periodical, in which, during a period 
of eighteen months, Mr. Goldwin Smith commented on current events 
throughout the world. Itwasfounded on a passage in an article contributed 
by the writer of this paper to the Montreal Journa/ of Commerce, which it 
was alleged was inconsistent with an approval of the decision of the House 
of Commons of the Dominion,to prosecute the construction of the railway 
in British Columbia. ‘The charge was met at the time, and an extract or 
two from the reply will be a sufficient answer to the repetition of it in 
. the Contemporary REVIEW :-— j 

«We are mot inclined to discuss the Pacific Railway' with the Bystander, 
because it is impoæible that an advocate for the annexation of Canada to the 
United States can enter into our views on the subject. If by the term ‘Im- 
perialist’ the Bystander means one who is in favour of maintaining the existing 
institutions of the Dominion, thenewe feel assured that it is correctly applied to 
Sir Francis Hincks, but we cannet admit that such a term is propegly applied to- 
persons holding the views of an éverwhelining majority of the people of da.” 
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As to the charge of expressing an opinion that Canada was “ drifting into 
bankruptcy,” the reply was :—‘ Our n for using the expression drift- 
ing into national bankruptcy ‘vas that the policy of the Government, and 
of Parliament, was to discourage imports to the utmost of their power, and 
that some zealous supporters of the Government were advocating a resort 
to fiat money to be used for the construction of public works,” 
It was never suggested in the article that the construction of the Pacific 
Railway should be postponed, but the undertaking of new. enterprises, 
especially railroads, was deprecated. The imputation that “ England has 
mainly herself to thank” for the Canadian tariff, is merely a repetition 
of what Mr. Goldwin Smith has been alleging for a considerable 
time back. The charge in his own words is as follows:—“ Of 
the public debt of Canada, half, at least, may be set down to 
the account of public works, undertaken not so much for the commer- 
cial objects of the Colony, as for the political objects of the Empire, and.’ 
especially to the account of a vast system of political and military rail- 
ways, destined to carry into effect a policy of British antagonism to the 
United States.” 

The foregoing statement can only be met with an -unequivocal 
denial. I affirm boldly and unreservedly that the Imperial authorities 
are not responsible, directly or indirectly, for one dollar of the expendi- 
ture on Canadian public works. The work especially referred to is the 
Intercolonial Railroad, of which it is said :— The construction of this 
work is enjoined, upon the Dominion by the Imperial Act of Con- 
federation, and was promoted by an Imperial guarantee. It has cost 
about 80,000,000 dollars.” It is to me inconceivable how Mr. Goldwin 
Smith could have ventured to repeat such a statement. The Imperial 
Act of Confederation was framed in accordance with the wishes of the 
‘Canadian people, who were represented in London, at the period of 
its enactment, by a body of delegates, including some of the present 
Dominion Ministers, the Premier, Sir John A. Macdonald, having been 
chairman. The terms had been previously agreed upon by a larger ' 
body of delegates, which met at Quebec for their consideration. The | 
project was first started in Nova Scotia, nearly forty years ago, and 
Canada joined with the Maritime Provinces in soliciting the co-opera- 
tion of the Imperial Government, so far as to place an officer of the 
Royal Engineers in charge of the survey, the Provinces undertaking to 
defray all expenses. Can it be said that By complying with such a 
request, the Imperial Government incurred responsibility? In course 
of time, Major Robinson, the engineer officer selected, completed his 
survey, and recommended in substance the line finglly adopted. 
After the reception of the Report, the Colonies interested enjered 
into negotiations among- themselves as to the amount of their 
respective contributions; and a delegate from Nova Scotia proceeded 
to England, and posieeded in prevailing on the Imperial Govern- 
ment to recommend a guarantee for debentures to be issued, so as 
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to enable the Colonies to raise the necessary loan on more favourable 
terms than they could have done on their own security. The 

- Imperial Government was stronfly urged te take a share in the work, 
but persistently declined doing so. In process of time a difficulty . 
arose as to the location of the line in New Brunswick. Nova Scotia - 
had always been favourable to the North, or Major Robinson’s line. 
In New Brunswick, the principal settlements were in the valley of the 
river ‘St. John, and the majority of the representatives of the province, 
were strongly in favour of a southern line, which would have passed - 
through the cities of Fredericton, the Capital and St. John, the principal - 
seaport. The representatives of the northern counties had comparatively 
little influence. The New Brunswick Government positively refused all . 

` ajd to the northern line. In the year 1852, the writer of this paper, - 
then first Minister of Canada, accompanied by -twor of his colleagues, 
visited Fredericton and Halifax, with the view, of effecting an arrange- 
ment, if possible, in which all the provinces could concur; and - the . 
result was a compromise, by which New Branswick agreed to assume a 
larger share of the liability, for the benefit of Nova Scotia; the latter 
consenting to adopt: the southern line of the valley of the St. John. 
In the spring of that year., :L proceeded to England, in company with , 
the late. Lieutenant-Governor Chandler, of New Brunswick; and arrived . 
shortly after. the change of Mimistry. The correspondence on the - 
subject had been carried on with Earl Grey, who was. then Secretary of ` 
State for the Colonies, and it was hoped. that his lordship would sanction - 
the change of route. . It is needless to discuss: the subject, further‘than:. 
to state that Lord Derby’s, Government felt it their duty to adhere to 
Major Robinson’s line, and that the negotiations fell entirely through, 
and were not resumed for a considerable time. Meantime, 
constructed a portion of the line, south. of the St. Lawrence, and east: . 
of Quebec, throngh the instrumentality of the Grand Trunk Company ;:- 
Nova Scotia constructed a. portion, if not the whole of her section of 
the. line; and New Brunswick constructed ‘lines, which were deemed 
of. most. commercial importance. No .aid or interference of the’ 
Imperial Government was-sought while these roads were being con- 
structed. In process of time the Confederation of the Provinces’ 
became a subject, for consideration; and after lengthened discussions 
and. negotiations between the leading statesmen of the various. 
Provinces interested, a measure was agreed’ on, which Her Majesty’s , 
Imperial Government was solicited to sanction. The Secretazy of State 
was the Earl of Carnarvon; .and it is scarcely necessary to bear testi- 
many to tho. zeal which was displayed by His Lordship in mastering a f 
subject of great intricacy. It will surely not be contended. that -Great 
Britain incurred any responsibility for the Intercolonial Railroad 
because she consented to embody in the act one of the conditions stipu- » 

* Jated for by the delegates fror the three Provinces. The British 
America Act of 1867 had the cordial assent of those delegates, and of 
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the Provincial Legislatures; although, on grounds wholly unconnected 
with the Intercolonial railroad, there was dissatisfaction with the Act 
in Nova Scotia, until Sir John Macdondid’s Government, after a full 
consideration of the objections entertained by the representatives of 
that Province, introduced a measure which is sneeringly referred to by ` 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, as “ better terms,” but which the representatives of 
the whole Dominion did not hesitate to pass into law. After Confede- 
Tation, the question of the line became again the subject of discussion. 
The great majority of the Ministers, including all from the Province of 
Quebec, favoured the Northern, or Major BRobinson’s line, modified in 
some respects by the Chief Engineer; while of the two Ministers from 
New Brunswick, one was for the Southern, andthe other for the 
Northern line. The two Members who differed from their colleagues, 
very properly yielded their opinions, although pressure was brought to 
bear on them to induce them to resign. Such is a faithful history of 
the Intercolonial Railway ; but it may not be out of place to cite the 
opinion of the Toronto Mail—a leading organ of the Protectionist 
Government—which, as might be expected, has “ no fault to find” with 
regard to Mr. Smith’s views “on the main question of the tariff.’ On 
the other point, the Mail declares :—“ It is an exaggeration of the worst 
kind to contend that our public works were undertaken for Imperial— 
meaning Military purposes. They were, in fact, undertaken for purposes 
purely commercial and colonial, and their political importance, even in 
the case of the Intercolonial Railway, was quite a secondary matter 
in the minds of the men responsible for their inauguration.” 
A few remarks on the Pacific Railway seem to be necessary. The con- 
struction of this gigantic work originated with the Government of 
British Columbia which sent three delegates to Ottawa, to negotiate 
for the admission of that province into the Dominion. The existing 
communication between Canada and British Columbia, is by the United 
States Railroad, known as the Central Pacific, to San Francisco, and 
thence by steamer to Victoria. If was proposed by the British Columbia 
delegates that Canada should at once construct a turnpike road to the 
Pacific, and spend not less than a million of dollars a year on a rail- 
road. The Canadian Government, after a long negotiation, agreed to 
build the railroad, and to complete it in ten years; and Parliament 
ratified the agreement. Great complaint has been made of the short- 
ness of the time, and experience has proved that it was wholly inade- 
quate. Itenay fairly be considered in the light of what is known as 
an “imperfect obligation,” binding the Dominion Government to exert 
itself to the utmost of its power to complete the work. Owing to 
alterations of plans—consequent partly on political changes—the work 
has been delayed, but it is at present making rapid progress, and there 
is just ground for hope that no further complications will ensue. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith states that “the very cOmpany to which the construction 
of the Patific Railway has been consigngd is in part American, and has 
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its head-quarters at St. Paul, Minnesota.” The head-quarters of the 
.Canada Pacific Railway Company are at the City of Montreal, where 
its president, vice-president, anå secretary aide. The foundation for 
‘the above statement is, that a few years ago, some Canadian capitalists, 
in conjunction probably with friends in New York, purchased a line of 
railway having its head-quarters at St. Paul. Some, possibly all, of | 
these gentlemen, in conjunction with other capitalists in England, 
France, and the United States, entered into negotiations with the 
Dominion Government for the construction of the Pacific Railway, 
which were ultimately successful, and which were in due course sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. Mr. Goldwin Smith disapproves of the construction 
of the lme throngh British territory, taking the same view as the Canadian 
opposition. It is not intended to discuss the merits of the line adopted, 
but merely to cal) attention to'the injustice of describing as “a political 
line” a railway. authorized by the Canadian Parliament, and without 
the slightest interference on the part of the Imperial authorities, It is . 
said, “ like the Intercolonial, it has received an Imperial guarantee.” 
This is a misleading statement. ‘No guarantee was given in aid of the 
' Pacific Railway. At the time when Canada'was called on to give its 
. consent to those provisions in the Treaty of Washington, which affected 
' her interests, there was just ground of dissatisfaction that the question. , 
of compensation for losses sustained in repelling the invaders of 
Canadian territory from the United States had not been entertained by 
the Joint High Commission. It is needless to enter at any length 
into the merits of the claim; but it was thought not unreasonable by 
the Canadian Government, that if the United’ States claimed compen-- 
sation on the ground of the failure of Great Britain to prevent the 
sailing of the Alabama, Canada might justly claim adequate compensa- 
tion for the omission of the United States.Government to prevent the 
Fenian invasion of her territory. ’ What bears on the present question . 
is, that the Canadian Government proposed as a mode of settling a. 
question of considérable difficulty, that Great Britain should guarantee. 
a portion of the cost of constructing the Pacific Railway, and should 
likewise consent to the diversion to the same object, of a guarantee, 
previously sanctioned, for the erection of fortifications. ‘ Under the 
circumstances stated, I must -positively deny that Great Britain gave 
any direct aid to the Pacific Railway. It would have been given to any: 
other Canadian object. As Mr. Goldwin Smith admits that the terms | 
arranged between the Government of Canada and the Pacific Railway 
Company were the best that could be obtained by able negotiators; as. 
he further admits that the organizers of the company are men of. the 
highest characfer ; and ashe is of opinion that if the work, and the cop- 
tracts’connected with it, were in the hands of Government, there would 
be great danger, if not certainty, of corruption, little more need be said 
* of the Pacific Rgilway. It is, however, worthy of remark that, while in 
England certain ‘papers have no} hesitated to denounce the schtme, and 
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to endeavour to destroy the credit both of the Canadian Goverment and 
of the Company, its Canadian opponents describe it as “a gigantic 
swindle,” and profess to believe that ¢he profits will be enormous. 
It will scarcely be denied by any one but Mr. Goldwin Smith, that 
whatever may be the merits or demerits of the Pacific Railway scheme, 
Canada alone must bear the responsibility, and enjoy the benefit, or 
suffer the loss, that may result from the undertaking. The two great 
works already noticed are those more particularly referred to by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith; but the cost of the great ship canals, the enlarge- 
ment of which was provided for by the Confederation Act, as well as 
the Intercolonial Railway, forms a considerable portion of the Canadian 
debt, and most assuredly the Imperial authorities have never interfered 
with those works, which, though costly, have far more than repaid the 
country for all that has been expended on them. There is a curious 
passage in the paper under consideration, which may be cited here :— 
“To the expenditure on Canadian public works in general, a percentage 
may be said to have been added, by deflection from the line of com- 
mercial advantage, in the interest of imperial policy. Of this the 
Rideau Canal is an example, It may well be doubted whether the 
author of the foregoing passage understood the subject on which he 
wrote. The Rideau Canal was constructed some sixty years ago by Great 
Britain, at her own expense, avowedly as a military work. It was 
projected soon after the last war in the United States, and many years 
after completion was handed over to Canada, merely to save the cost 
of maintenance. What bearing it has on the charge that Imperialism 
has put Canada to great expense it is difficult to comprehend. Again, 
it is charged that the Act of Confederation has given Canada “ a need- 
less, complicated, and expensive form of government.” ‘The answer is 
simple. Not only was the Federal system established at the request 
of the Canadian people, but the seven provinces, after fourteen years 
trial, prefer to be separate. Surely their wishes ought to prevail rather 
than those of Mr. Goldwin Smith. There are many who believe that 
it would be a wise policy for Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward’s Island to unite and form one govérnment, and who are like- 
wise of opinion that much expense would be saved if all the Provinces 
would follow the example of Ontario, and abolish the Legislative 
Councils. What end is to be gained by discussing such questions for 
the benefit of the people of England? Syrely Mr. Goldwin Smith 
would not wish the Imperial Parliament to compel the Provinces either 
to unite or to dbolish their Second Chambers. In connection with 
this subject, it will not be irrelevant to cite the opinion of the Speaker 
of the Ontario Legislature. . That gentleman, during a ‘recent visit to 
the United States, was interviewed, according to modern custom, and 
his answers to the interrogatories put to him occupy: a large space in a 
Chicago newspaper. Among the numerous subjects to which his 
attention* was called, are some which hafe been treated by Mr, Goldwin 
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Smith, and amongst them is the one just noticed—vis., the number of 
small governments. It may be remarked that the Speaker of the 
Ontario Legislature is a reformér. He says:— j 

“ There ‘are few, if any, who seriously desire a return to the old state of ` 
things. Some have talked in favour of a Legialative Union rathér thah a federal 
one, but they would be among the first to resist such a change were it sariously 
proposed. It would be as impracticable with us as with you Having once 
tasted the advantage of provincial control of provincial affairs, not even Con- 
servative Quebec would abandon the free exercise of such powers.” a 

The same gentleman, who .is not an Imperialist, but a staunch 
radical ‘reformer, assures his questioner, ‘who cannot comprehend 
Canadians desiring to remain “in leading-strings,” that, they “have no 
sympathy with the few attempts at the introduction..of annexation 
sentiments made by Constitutional, gromblers.” a oe ee Kas 

. The next complaint is, that a militia organisation is kept. up, and 
“a good deal of money has been and is wasted on military preparations 
against a foe who will never come, and whom, if, he-did come, with his; 
immense superiority, of numbers and resources, it would be impossible 
to resist.” It is not very long since. this very militia was suddenly 
called on to defend the country from. invasion at » time of profound; | 
peace with the nation which furnished the raiders. , - It is, however, 
needless to, discuss the subject -or the question, whether.“ the policè too 
is inadequate.” The police are chiefly maintained by incorporated: 
cities and towns, and really Mr. Goldwin Smith should be satisfied to 
leave such questions to be discussed in the Dominion Legislature on the 
estimates of the Minister of Militia and Defence, and should abstain 
from dragging before the English public the details.of the Canadian 
estimates. . a ; os 
- Itis rather amusing to read the passages in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s: 
paper referring to “an attempt to kindle, Jingo sentiment in Canada,” 
and to “Canadian Jingoism beginning to spit-fire at: the American 
Republic,” and to the consequences of which:the prescient writer has 
made a forecast,, It is one of the.delusions.of the writer that there is 
a. hostile feeling towards the citizens of the United States on the part 
of those Canadians who refuse to believe-in his power to make forecasts. 
of the future. , The manner in which Canadians of all shades of party: 
received the news of the calamity’which recently befell the American 


nation, affords conclusive proof that the most friendly. sentiments are 


entertained throughout the Dominion towards the citizens of the United. 
States. Surely Canadians may be allowed to prefer their own institu- 
tions and to frame their own tariff, without subjecting themselves to- 
the charge of entertaining unfriendly feelings to their neighbours. As 
to the. merits of the respective systems of Government, the-Speaker of 
the Ontario Legislature stated to his interviewer: a ee 

“ You are beginning to discover tht defects which ‘exist in your own system, 
and I cannot help thinking that, ‘before many years pass, you will'thke a leaf: 
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from the history of the mother-land, and improve your institutions still 
further by the adoption of the responsible system of government which has 
existed for two centuries in England, and hag given the people direct Parlia- 
mentary control over the Executive—a control, let me add, much more effective 
than thet which you now posseas.”- ‘What you mean no doubt is that the 
members of the President's cabinet should hold seats in Congresa, and be 
directly responsible to the people.” That is my meaning.” “I thank you for 
the remark, The same thought is frequently expressed by some of our own 
political students.” 


Those who doubt Mr. Goldwin Smith’s object should read attentively 
the passage in his paper commencing :—“ What is the object, so far as 
the English people generally are concerned, of all these desperate 
efforts ; of wasting all this money; of running all these risks? Sup- 
pose the dreaded consummation were to arrive to-morrow. Suppose 
to-morrow the English-speaking race in North America were to become 
a single confederacy.” The waste of money and the risks are all to 
be consequent on the realization of a dream or delusion of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, that “Canadian Jingoism would spit fire at the American 
Republic,” that ill-feeling between England and the United States 
would be revived, that England contemplates egging on a British 
dependency to place itself in an attitude of antagonism to the United 
States, and compelling the United States, which are now content with 
the smallest of peace establishments, to put their army and navy on a 
more costly footing.” Mr. Goldwin Smith has not pointed out a single 
act performed or a sentiment uttered in Canada, at which the United 
States can with justice take offence. ‘Tho relations between the two 
countries are of the most friendly character. It is true that Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, who, having made a forecast, has spared no efforts to 
bring about the result which he has predicted, endeavours to irritate 
the Americans by stating that “the tariff is directed, if against any 
body, against the people of the United States,” and by calling their 
attention to the “ diminished importation of American, and increased 
importation of British, goods.” - The Americans are far too shrewd to 
be misled by such statements: They know well that the principal 
cause of the decreased exportation of their goods to Canada is the 
increased demand in their home markets, from a revival of trade, and 
that their previous large exportations, when Canada was made what has 
been termed their “sacrifice market,” were caused by the serious 
depression of trade, and consequent overstock of goods. ‘There are 

times; as the English manufacturers are well aware, when forced sales 
must be made, and it is the universal custom to make them in foreign 
rather than in home markets. The Americans canmot complain that 
their exports are admitted into Canada on the same terms’as those from 
Great Britain, although they might prefer Mr. Goldwin Smith’s ‘scheme 
of a commercial union, under which Canada would adopt the high 
protective tariff of the United States, and admit all American goods free 
of duty, 4 singular mode, it must be admitted, of establishing free trade. 
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Mr. Goldwin Smith has been unsparing in his efforts to convince the . 
people of Canada that this scheme of “Commercial Union” would be 
beneficial and feasible; but, although freqaently challenged to explain 
how it could be practically carried out, and although it is notoriously 
repudiated by all thinking men in the United States, except those who 
make no secret that their real object in to obtain possession of Canada, 
he: has maintained a discreet silence. The annexationist view Was . 
plainly stated in the paper contributed by the writer to the May number 
of the Fortnightly, and was in substance that they wanted political union 
to follow commerciql union. But Mr. Goldwin Smith denies “that any-. 
body, either in Canada or in the United’ States, is attempting, or at all 
wishing, to precipitate the course of political events,” the meaning of 

“which is, that, out of regard to their own necks, no one will prematurely 
get up a rebellion, such as was “ precipitated ” in 1837, ‘and brought 
several unfortunate men to the gallows. Mr. Goldwin Smith does not 
propose to attack the citadel by storm, but to make very gradual 
approaches, the first of which is “ Commercial Union;” and it must be 
admitted that in recommending such a measure, in an English perio- 
dical, and specially to English readers, he has displayed not a little 
courage, or, as some might characterize it, audacity. He does not-hesi- 
tate to declare that— 

“The customs line acroas the Continent must be removed, nor can there be 
any doubt as to the growth in Oanada of opinion favourable to oommercial 
union,” adding “all men of sense are contented to leave the political question 
to the future, feeling, that it would be unwise, as well as wrong, to do 
violence to any existing ana aes that the indispensable condition of a 


change in the external relations of the country is the full and deliberate consent 
of the great nam of the people.” 


In view of the fact that there is not a single Member in either House 
‘of the Canadian Parliament. who has’ ventured to recommend this 
scheme of Commercial Union, there is no cause for alarm. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, however, labours undet the delusion that the Canadian 
Parliament does not represent the opinions of the Canadian people. 
When reminded in Canada of the fact that his opinions’ were’ not re- 
presented in Parliament, he replied that the politicians would not allow 
` any one holding them to get a nomination. Now he declares that ` 
“power is practically in the hands, not of the people, but of the 
. politicians, who, as a class, and without distinction of party, are 
naturally wedded’ to a system, which,. as has been tsuly said, 
causes Canada to grow more politics to the acre than any other | 
country in the world.” He, however, consoles himself with the belief 
that “what frightened Imperialists call ‘a shadowy party’ is beginning 
to apptar,” although he afterwards admits that this “shadowy party” 
‘is one that.“ appeared in force at the last general election, when the 
e people left the olf party lines by*thousands,” and voted for the Pro- 
` tectionist, against the free traje candidgtes,'as Mr. Goldwih Smith 
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` advised all those, whom he was able to influence, to do. The Com- 
mercial Union scheme, it must be admitted, has been framed with some 
ingenuity. All that is asked is freedom® of commercial intercourse on 
the American Continent, which would have a charm for free traders, as 
well as protectionists; the former would have free trade over the North 
American Continent, while the latter would have extravagant protection 
against the rest-of the world. Then the great forecaster of events 
calculates, and not without reason, that if Canada were to enter into a 
Commercial Union with the United States, based on a high tariff against 
Great Britain, there would be a general demand for the severance 
of the political connection, and annexation would be peaceably accom- 
plished, before the stupid advocates of Commercial Union had had time 
to comprehend the consequences of their folly. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has undertaken, in a portion of his paper, to - 
give advice to the Imperial Government as to the qualifications 
which they should seek in a Governor-General of Canada’ The 
principal of these qualifications is, that the Queen’s representatives 
shall not be sent “to use their influence as Governors-General in 
propagating anti-continental sentiment.” Now, it must be suffi- 
ciently obvious that continental sentiment is wholly inconsistent 
with loyalty to the Queen and British connection, by which it is not 
intended to convey the idea that the American people have not the 
strongest feelings of veneration and regard for Her Majesty. It is, 
however, manifestly absurd to suppose that the sentiments of the 
citizens of a republic can be favourable to monarchical institutions. The 
utterances of Governors-General are almost invariably delivered in 
response to loyal addresses from the people, or their representatives. It 
would certainly be rather an anomalous position in which to place a 
Governor-General, to instruct him to be careful not to propagate anti- 
continental sentiment, when her Majesty's Oanadian subjects addressed 
him, as they invariably have done, with assurances of their devoted 
loyalty to their Sovereign, and‘attachment to the political institutions 
which they enjoy under the protection of the Empire. Mr, Goldwin 
Smith, however, holds that “there is little use in appealing to a 
Colonial Secretary. Make a Liberal Colonial Secretary and he at 
once becomes a Jingo of the drab, if not the scarlet species.” It has. 
long been apparent that the Earl of Dufferin was no favourite of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, and it caused no surprisawhen he made eulogistic 
‘remarks qn his lordship’s predeceasor, Lord Lisgar; remarks in which 
there will be general concurrence on the part of all those who had the 
opportunity of forming a correct opinion. I learm for the first time 
that “ Lord Lisgar’s administration is treated with scorn ‘by the admirers 
of the more ambitious régime which followed.’ I had the horfour of 
serving under both the noblemen named, though for a longer period 
under Lord Lisgar. The complimert paid to Lord JLisgar, that “ hes 
did not'go on the stump, meddle with fhe press, or use his high station 
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to propagate his own opinions,” can only be interpreted as an insinua- 
-tion that Lord Dufferin committed all those reprehensible acta. ‘Both 
noblemen faithfally. performed? their duty. to the’ Crown and to the 
Canadian people ; but there is no doubt that Lord Lisgar ‘did not visit 
the‘various provinces-and cities ef- the dominion to anything like the 
extent that his, successors have done; and the inference to’ be drawn 
from Mr. Goldwin Smith’s language is, that by not doing 'so he has 
incurred “ scorn,’’,, It would therefore: appear to be his ‘opinion that 
“going on the. stump,” or, in other words, receiving and--answering 
' loyal addresses from: the people, is very wrong, but’ at the same time 
-very popular. ,The implied charge of “meddling with .the press” is 
‘one that.cannot be substantiated, and which I refrain from. charac- 
terising. Lord Dufferin . was: wholly incapable of meddling improperly 
- with the Press. > ae re ` - . ' 
| _ Mr. ,Goldwin' Smith has not failed to lend his assistance: to those 
who have endeavoured ‘to injure Canadian credit. He warns English 
capitalists , “to be cautious how they send politicians in quest of a 
reputation, to earm one by a brilliant administration of Canada.” He 
states that “a large amount of English money—too large an amount, 
as some authorities assert—is invested, not only in the public .debt of 
the Dominion and in Canadian railways, but in Canadian m 
and, debentures.” He then states that the farms of Ontario are reduced 
in value twenty. or thirty per cent., and “ are carrying a heavy load of 
mo , debt.”. It would be well if farms in other parts of: the Empire 


that the investors in. the securities named do not’ require’ advice on the 
subject. The public debt of the Dominion ought not to have been . 
_Classed with railroads and mortgages; but it is scarcely necessary ‘to 
make any remark on the warning, further than that no well-informed 
person has the least apprehension that Canada will fail to meet in the 
future, as it has done in the past, all its pecuniary obligations, Mr. 
Goldwin ‘Smith professes ito be apprehensive that, at the next election, 
the advocates of a national currency, or, what is termed in the United 
States, fiat-money, will “sweep the country,” as the Protectionists did at 
- the last election. He must, however, be well aware that the advocates 
of a similar currency have ten times the influence in the United States 
that they have in Canada, and that, nevertheless, they cause no‘alarm, _ 
¿I will only temark, in ‘aonclusion, that it is with deep regret that I 
have- witnessed the persevering efforts of Mr. Goldwin Smith to persuade - 
those over whom he has influence, that the Imperial Government is 
responsible for the expenditure on Canadian public works, and that the 
subsisting conflection is disadvantageous to both countries. 
oe F. Hovcxs. 
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To the EDITOR of THa CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Sre, —In Ths Contemporary Review for October, there is an article upon my knowl 
of the land and the people in which and with whore I dwell The articole is written wi 
the avowed object of telling and ing the public that instead of knowledge I am 
pate an absolute oe of both the country and the nation. The name ded 

the artiole is unknown the; hat tha methode of warfare naod are yery. haoknoysi óne, 
and it would not be worth while to say a word about them, were it not that when an 
obscure writer takes it upon herself to attack and oorrect a well-known author, the former 
ehould be at the least careful of and very sure of her weapons of offences. 

I pass over the offensive personalities of the paper, and also the stale device (so often 
favoured by reviewers who hare nothing else to say) of attributing neglected typo- 
graphical errors to the ignorance of the creator of a book. But when, nd this, your 
contributor proceeds to put forth her own mistakes as superior culture, Ib seams to me time 
to undeceive her as to her own qualifications for the office sho has assumed. 

Your contributor considers thas she has proved my want of accurate knowledge of the 

le with whom I have lived for ten yeara, when she discovers the provincialism 
spelt with two r’s, and put in the mouth of @ modem er. Now Fe 
panes begins Mean ag: perce Arable heroin tee ees 
tender rispettd, whi ins Al pid d'un’ faggio w my ine on the 
eve of her bridal. ‘No less an authority than Professor Tigri the word with two r's. 
When the maiden of the ballad says. her lover will give her the nupti zing. at Korragono, 
. sho uses the expression as meaning the first day of not the ir. 
Stentorello is not tho Tusan Punoh, as your contributor states; he ıs one of the mimes 


lovelas; Professor Tigri, by whose authority L-am agam content to abide, derves it 
from strani motti. 

These three examples will serve to show how your oontributor’s seal in detraction has 
outrun her wisdom. As regards the municipal forms of administration, she denies the accuracy 
of my deacription-of them, without giving a tattle of evidenoe that she has been in any position 
to study them. She speaks of a syndic as of a functionary solely elected by the will of 
his oommunity; whereas a syndic’s appointment must be submitted to the prefect 
(nominally to the king), and, asa matter of the prefects interfere with and influence these 
nomin all over the country, ia Velie Led geen a a rar is upper- 
T Tn bho Winter of this year T became uainted with the most dis- 
graceful facta of ectorial interference w a Tuscan noble, who had been syndio 
of his district for twenty years, and universall beloved, intri 
ho might be replaced by a new man wib held i 
Marchese had belonged to the Conservative side. . 

Thus is bat one instance ofa system of ministerial pressure which prevails shroaghout the 
land. 

1 cannot imdarabazid Dow any woman oàn applaud conscription. Had she sons to be torn 
from her she assuredly would not do so. At its best, it oan only be a stern and sad 


are not worth the sacrifloe of homely virtues and cleanly living, and sagesontentment with 
a humble lot. In Italy, as in Franoe, the newly-aoquired power of Yearling ts chiefly ysed for 
the perusal of inflammatory and communistio newspapers. Here, as in Franoe, the peasantry 
are sensible, peace-loving, and averse to agitation ; it is the towns which are the centres af 
eagerness for unconsidered war and foolish credulity of bambastio Radicalbsme M I 
the unlettered mountaineer of the Lacheee hills who oan i fio" Aen 
ta,” [parni by car, and has as fino a sense a» Mendelssohn of ftue melody in musi 
to tho “eduoated cad” of the Turin or Florence,streeta, who has just heard enough 
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r e WS dna o a Sake idleness, 
but who could not for the life of him tell u the name of a fleld flower, or by heart a 
line of Tasso, The town-youth of Italy is for the most part laxy, oonoalted, ready to 
on any relative rather than work ; G beievo tiia to Doin. € groat means owing Tarte the 
military service, which takes the young men from ther btades and tation Shien from 
their home life, at the most critical time of their existence, and takes them into the coarse and 
hfe of barracks ; Rivaye® Cobesng one in timp ct yes 
for De Amicis’ military sketches, th azo preity an tander tales written from an 
optimint’s paint of view ; high Mant laughed Italian officers as ‘‘ rose-water’’— 
angie, humbug. Moreover, th Gt no. Piedmontese is. to be taken seriousl as of 
any political worth ; Abe aane have Ko ST cho clas ool d alo Case, cod y 
declare and believe that no onko was ever better mixed, or better baked, or more er- 
ent for 
If I did not know the language of the country I live in, I should not have as much 


brains as the dullest green or I conld read and write Italian when I was a 
fi country peonio ia aa t have ml Datore, ‘ten Jars in Taly, ah of 
ee in,my employ. All the abuses I have described the “Yy 
have drawn from jand p otay add that one i mosh amra d e 
Taberelt taikaa as fer tie book and adda, th a sigh, how difflonls it was to introduce 
any reform the temper of Sa itrated eqeden chsh marks alike the 
highest and lowest officials of When an honest minister does come into 


o depremion and weariness petilo dówn on him sé taf the Augean stable of oor- 
raphin he haa 1 oleanae; pid Pio, neE work of © wire-p uot rotad all blio 
life. Endless and unscrupulous ‘office-seeking replaces all i i 
parliamentary life. 


It may be said that this is a matter of, opinion not of mathematical .demon- 
Gree -Bat L kovo neter heard anyone qualfled © docks ge deny that this is the truo 
description of the body politic af Mon iterio. It is a great pity that in England the old. 
kind of ‘‘No Popery” tanges the views of so many, masmuoh that they believe 
because Rome has been taken from the Popes, all the cardinal virtues and feHisity _ 


with supineness and too indifference, the statement that I hate the dhe pori 
surprise my Italian and is distinctly falee., Itis not the who 
furnishes either the the ministries—on whom my work of the ‘‘ Village Com- 


mune” declares war. 

' I will add, in conclusion, that the assumption thas the borgo of Sante Roles is the 
“borgo of is incorrect, was once and for all described in my novel which bears 
its name, Banta Rosales is skotohed from’ much less picturesque and lees his- 
T apenas ean EA : 

to remain, sir, yours 0 ently, 
Oot. 14, 1881. ' ' á OvmA. 








BRRATA I “Oryrumation asp Rquatrrr”’ ov ram Oor. No. 


Page 683, Line 1 should read “ when he learns I am able to aooopt it, I am,” &o 


», 658 ,, 9 from bottom, for “ defence ” read “< 
» 689 ,, 1, a E ‘ really.” 
> ‘a9 delats y 
7 61 ae 10, for $ ss source” read “ material 
» non 21, for® d” read “ could.” 
s 662 ,, 17 Bottom, f “ burdens ” read ‘ Pe ess 
'„ 663 p 10 or “ commonly ’’ read “* oon y” 
m8 o o Jor“ Thin quta true” read “ Tt is true indead.” - 
» 6866's 4 » should read “ Even thas is doubtful,” rêpled Seacorts ; “but, 
ab all events, rb was deare for,” &o. ; . 
a 667 , 2 bo for “Tt is as,” read ‘It is a.” 
yy v p we, ” Sor ‘* product” read ‘* production.” 
- p i 12 R for “make » read " create. A 
ape oe : a jor“ santa?) ona cain.” 
te 3 for “ impossible ” read ‘‘ possibla.” 
», 609 s 12 for ho shaft that yon Wooght meant fr,” aad “The shafi that was 


iat sie os 28, for “ doing” read ‘ A abeempting.” 2 : ° i 
„ 672 ,, 28, for “ cheering” reads‘ cheriahing.” Ask 


TWO STUDIES IN DANTE. 


I. Daxre anp Roorr Bacon. 


T might seem as if the whole orbis terrarum of literature which 
finds its centre in the great name of Dante had been so mapped, 
surveyed, and explored to its remotest corner, that there was no opening 
for any fresh investigation. The catalogue of a Bidliotéca Dantesca 
would itself fill volumes, and the books of which that library is made 
up are, many of them, monuments of unwearied labour and life-long 
devotion to a great task. If I think that I have yet something to add, 
if not to what has actually been done—for it may well be that others 
have toiled in the same region, of whose labours I am ignorant—yet to 
what is generally known, it is only that I come in as the gleaner of 
grapes when the vintage is done, seeing a few clusters still hanging 
ungathered, and perhaps only half ripe, upon the topmost bough. 
In July, 1866, I wrote a biographical article on Roger Bacon in 
the ConrEsporary Review. I am not, I think, unduly revealing the 
secrets of the editorial cabinet if I acknowledge the authorship of an 
article on Dante in the Quarterly Review for April, 1869. I was led 
to study the lives and works of the two great representatives of that 
marvellous medieval period as seen, on the one hand, in its science, 
and, on the other, in its poetry and theology. I trented then of each 
apart, Later studies in connexion with a franslation of the “ Com- 
media,” on «hich I have been engaged for some years, have led me to 
the conclusion that there was a closer relation between the two 
than the fact that they were, for twenty-seven ycars, contergporaries, and 
that the works of the Franciscan friar may profitably be studied, as 
throwing light on those of the poet of Florence. The evidence on 
which I have formed that conviction I now submit to the reader. 
A preliminary question meets us and ,calls for exanfination. Had 
Dante evcr been in England, and if go,eat what time, and with what 
VOL. J, 8 E 
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purpose, and with what results did he come as a pilgrim to our shores? 
There are not a few, as Mr. Symonds ‘remarks in his “ Introduction to 
the Study of Dante;’ who weuld tread the High Street of Oxford 
with more reverent footsteps if they had grounds for thinking that 
that city also might claim, with Florence and Ravenna, and Verona 
and Paris, the honour of having o once been the home of the poet of 
the “Commedia.” 
For the most part, it must be owned, the biographers and com- 
mentators are sceptical on this point. They do not see where the 
distant journey can be fitted into his life They think that the 
evidence on which the tradition rests is vague and untrustworthy. ; 
They do not find traces of the journey in the “ Commedia” or in i 
Dante’s other .works. . 
What, then, is the ae + 
(1.) There is the Latin poem of Boccaccio in which he writes of 
Dante :— 
“ Traxerit ut juvenem Phebus per celsa nivosi 
heos, mediosque sinusque, recessus 
Nature, calique vias, terreque, marisque, 
Aonios fontes, Parnassi culmen, et antra 
Julia, Parisios dudum, extremosque Britannos,” 
k Epis. ad Petrarch. 
It is obvious that the last line is intended to emphasize the fact that 
Dante had trodden the avia Pieridum loca in the most literal sense ; 


` that he had wandered in search of knowledge into the most remote and 


least likely regions, in which no Italian poet before him had ever set 
foot. The literal fact is the crown and consummation of the figurative 
language which precedes it. Boccaccio, it is true, was a somewhat 
light-hearted and gossiping writer, but he was born seven years before 
Dante’s death, he knew his sons, and wrote his life, and lectured on his 
poems. In regard to Paris, it is admitted by most biographers that he 
was right, and most commentators find a reference to Dante’s sojourn 
there in the Paradiso (x. 186-8) :— 
“ Esa è la luco eterna di Sigieri, 
Che, leggendo nel vico degli strami, 
Sillogixsd invidiosi veri.” ° 
[There dwelleth Sigieri’s light eterne, ' 

Who, lecturing in the, Street surnamed of Straw, 

Bo syllogiged, it made men's envy burn.] ~ 
The poet, with his characteristic minuteness, remembered the Rue du 
Fouarre (Straw Street), otherwise known as the Rue de FEcole, in 
which he had attended the lectures of the professor who, though soon ' 
forgotten by his contemporaries and followers, seemed to him worthy of 
a place among the master theologians of Christendom. Was it likely 
that the. biographer, right in this matter, should be altogether wrong in 
regard to the GBritanni”? ° 

(2.) A more definite statement rests on the authority of Gtovensi da 
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Serravalle, Bishop of Fermo in the early years of the fifteenth century, 
who translated the “ Commedia” into Latin, and wrote a commentary 
on it. In this he says of Dante (I quote from Fraticelli’s “ Vita di 
Dante,” p. 177): “ Anagogice dilexit theologiam sacram, in qui diu 
studuit tam in Oxoniis in regno Anglie, quam Parisiis in regno 
Francim, et fuit Baccalaureus in Universitate Parisiensi in quf legit 
sententias pro forma magisterii” Here again we have a statement, 
written in a.D. 1414, and therefore within a century after Dante’s 
death, which, even if it stood alone, might have a fair claim to credit. 
There are, however, one or two circumstances connected with the 
Bishop of Fermo which have been overlooked by most commentators, 
and which give, as I venture to think, a special significance to his 
testimony. He attended the Council of Constance in a.n. 1414, and 
while he was there he made his tranalation of the “ Commedia,” at the 
request of the Bishops of Bath and Salisbury, who had come to attend — 
the Council as representatives of the English Church (Collier’s “ Church 
History,” bk. viL). Here, then, we have at least the fact that men in 
high places in England were so attracted by the name and fame of Dante 
that they wished to become acquainted with his great poem. Is it not 
a tenable hypothesis that they brought with them memories of the 
traditions of their own university life, and that the statement of the 
Bishop of Fermo as to Dante’s sojourn in Oxford may be traceable to 
Oxford as its source ? . 

(8.) Can we find any corroborative evidence in Dante’s writings of 
this visit to England, as we have found it, in the case of Paris? Here, 
too, the evidence has the character of strong circumstantial probability. 
If, with all Dante-students, we trace: the poet’s travels in his vivid 
pictures of the tombs at Arles (Inferno, ix. 112), of the arsenals ‘in 
Venice (Inferno, xxi. 7), and, as we have seen, of the “ vico degli strami” 
at Paris, we can scarcely be wrong in finding a like trace in the descrip- 
tion of the coast of Flanders :— | 

“ Quale i Fiamminghi*tra Guzzante e Brugia 
Temendo il fiotto che in ver lo s'aventa 
Fanno Jo’ schermo, perchè 'I mar ai fuggia.” 
Inferno, xv, 4-6. 
[Een as twixt Bruges end Guzzant* Flemings make, 
Fearing the flood that on their sea-beach rose, 
: A bank whereon fhe sea’s great strength may break. ] 

But what, we may ask, could have drawn the poet, bent on seeking 
culture, to region so unattractive? There were no schools of art or 
philosophy there ; no “ master of those who know,” at whose feet he 
could sit and gather knowledge, Is it not probable thafho found himself. 
there only in transitu, as a convenient quarter from which he could 
take ship and make his way to England? Nor are the traces of the 
English wanderings far to seek. The Abbey of Westminster weuld be 
Si ee frien ayen with a eet Won eae questidh whether Dante 
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among the first places which the. traveller would visit, and in that Abbey 
there was a relic which would connect itself in Dante’s mind with an 
event which, when he was yet¢a child (ap. 1271), had sent a thrill of 
horror through the whole of Italy. Guy de Montfort, son of the Earl 
of Leicester, had assassinated Prince Henry of England, son of Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, at Viterbo, as he was in the act of receiving the con- 
- secrated Host, and had dragged the bleeding carcase through the church. 
The body of the victim was embalmed and bronght to England, and was 
interred in the Abbey of Hayles. The heart was put into a golden vase, 
and placed on the tomb of Edward the Confessor, in Westminster 
Abbey (Barlow’s ‘ Contributions to the Study of the Commedia,” p. 125). 
Is it not natural, with these facts before us, to see in the words with 
which the Centaur, who is the poet’s guided in one stage of the Inferno, 
speaks of Guy de Montfort— 
.“ Colui fesse in grembo a Dig- 


Le cor che’n sul Tamigi ancor ei cola,” 
Inferno, xii. 120. 
[One spirit by itself he bade me note, 


And said, “In God’s own lap he pierced the heart, ' 
Which now finds honour where the Thames doth float.” 


— personal reminiscence of the emotions “with which he had gazed üpon 
the memorable relic? Other passages at least admit naturally of an 
analogous explanation. The reverence with which he speaks of 
ad I— . ; 
“ Vedete il Re della semplice vita, 
Seder là solo Arrigo d'Inghilterra ; 
Questo ha ne’ rami suoi migliore uscite.” 
Purgatorio, vii. 180-2 
[See ye the king, Alda *mid all the host, 

Pure simple Henry, wearing England's crown; 

He in his branches happier is than most.] i 
the allusion, ‘to the wars between Edward I. and Balliol— 


“ Lì si vedrà la superbia oh? 
Che fa lo Boptto e l’ Inghilese folle, 
` Sì che non puo eoffrir dentro a sua meta.” 
Paradiso, xix. 121-8. 
[There shall be seen the pride that thirsts for gain, 
Which drives the Scotch and English people mad, 
That neither can within their bounds remain.) 


the insight which he shows into the source and character of the 
hostility between Henry II. and his favourite son— + 
“E perchè tu di me novella parti, 
e Seppe ch’ io son Bertram dal Bornio, gai 
í ` Ch’ al Re giovane diedi i ma’ conforti.” 
- Inferno, xxviii. 188-5. 
$ [And that thou may’st true news report of me, 


e Know thou my name, Bertram dal Bornio, 
Who the young king misled to treachery. ] 9 
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the introduction into the Paradiso (x. 181) of the pre-eminently English 
scholar, Bede—these are, all of them, phenomena which, though singly 
they prove nothing, converg’ to the e conclusion. 

Tf that conclusion be accepted as so far, at least, probable, there remains 
the further question, “ To what period of Dante’s life are we to assign 
this visit to England, this stay at Oxford?” For the most part the 
biographers agree in employing the poet’s more extended wanderings to 
fill up the gaps preaented by the scanty records of the years of his exile. 
I agree, however, with Wegele (“ Leben Dantes,” p. 94), in thinking that 
they come far more naturally and probably into a much earlier period of 
his life. One whose goods had been confiscated—who was dependent on 
_ the patronage of this.or that noble at Verona or Ravenna for bare 
subsistence—who had learnt 

“Come sa di sale, 
Lo pane altrai, e com’ è duro calle 
Lo scendere e il salir per l altrui scale.” 
Paradiso, xvii. 58-60. 
[How salt the taste of bread thou then shalt know, 


That others give thee, and how drear the way 
Or up or down another's staira to go.] 


—was hardly likely to have the means for such extended journeys. He 
appears, it may be, too frequently on the Italian scene of action during 
those years for the supposition that he undertook these longer and more 
arduous journeys. If he had undertaken them, they would scarcely have 
been passed over in the prophetic summary of his wanderings which he 
puts into the mouth of Cacciaguida, in Paradiso xvii. Lastly, it may be 
added that such journeys, undertaken for the sake of study, belong, in 
the nature of things, rather to the ardour of youth pursuing knowledge, 
and sitting at the feet of the great “ masters of those who know,” than 
to the ripeness of age, when the scholar feels that he has completed his 
work of self-culture, and devotes himself for long years together to the 
great task-work of his life. 

On all these grounds, then, it seems probable that the Paris and 
Oxford period of Dante’s life must be placed before his exile. It falls 
in with that conclusion that Sigieri, of whom he speaks with a reverence 
which evidently implies personal knowledge, died before a.n. 1800, and 
that the incident to which he refers in the life of Pierre de la Brosse, 
_who was put to death by Philip le Bel, in a.n? 1276 (Purgatorio, vi. 22), 
was more Ifkely to have impressed itself on the mind of one who was in 
Paris as a student in the last decade of the thirteenth century than it 
would have been twenty years later. And there is a peyiod in Dante’s 
life in which these distant travellings would have come naturally, almost 
liecessarily, as a relief to a great sorrow. The absolute silence which 
Dante preserves from first to last 4s to the marriage of ‘Beatrice, 
though he dwells repeatedly, both in the ‘ Vita Nuva” and in the 
“ Commedia,” on her death, shows how deeply he felt what must, at 
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the time, unless his nature was different from that of other men, have’ 
been a crushing blow to all his hopes and aspirations for the future. 

. Of that sorrow he would never speak, wold strive not even to think, 
though, doubtless, with him as with others, the very effort at suppres- 
sion did but intensify his anguish. Had Beatrice passed into a matron- 
like Donna dei Bardi, with children and children’s children round her, 
later generations might probably have never heard her name. It was not 
till death had united what the mariage de convenance had parted, and 
he felt that she was his, once more and for ever, in a transfigured and 
glorified beauty, to be worshipped with a purified and profounder love, 
that he could bring himself to record the birth and growth of his 
earlier passion. And oven then, as we know throughout the “ Vita 
Nuova,” the marriage itself is absolutely ignored, and treated as though 
it had not been. 

On any estimate of psychological probabilities it was almost a matter 
of neceasity that one suffering as Dante must have suffered should seek 
relief in travel and in study, as a thousand others have done in like 
conditions. To pace the streets even of his beloved Florence and to 
see his Beatrice as the -wife of another would make life intolerable. 
He was young. His father was dead, and had left him with ample 
means. It was the fashion of the time for young men in Italy, as in 
other countries, to complete their education by attending for some few 
months, now at this and now at that University. His master, Brunetto 
Latini, had recently returned from Paris, where he had sought an 
asylum during the dominance of the Ghibelline party, and the memor- 

able “Tesoro,” or “ Tréæor,” which had been written in French, may at 
once haye served to initiate his pupil in the study of that language, and ` 
laid open to his view the wide field of an encyclopedaic knowledge 
de omni scibili, on which he might thus enter, The marriage of 
Beatrice took place before 1287, when she is named as married in her 
father’s will. She died in June (possibly December), 1290. The 
hattle of Campaldino, the first event after her marriage in which 
Dante is known to have taken part, was in June, 1289. We have 
thus an interval of at least two years, probably, indeed, three, unac- 
counted for, and, on the grounds given above, I offer the hypothesis 
that they were spent in travel as the most tenable explanation of the 
silence of the records. ' 

The incidental notices that have been already referred to help us 
almost to construct au itinerary of his progress. Assuming Paris to 
have been his first, destination out of Italy, the most natural route for ` 
him would have been to make his way by land or sea from Florence to 
Marseilles. The former would take him through the regions of the Mari- 
time Alps, and so give him the experience of the mountain phenomena 
the chasms and ravines, the maw falling on a. windless day, which he 
describes so vividly in the Inferno (xii. 1-9, xiv. 80). There he would be 
attracted to the memorable scehe at Arles, the wide-spread plain looking 
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like a vast cemetery, which furnished the archetype of one bolge of the . 
Inferno (Inferno, ix. 112). Thence he would journey up the valley of the 
Rhone, with its afluents, thp Isère and ¢he Saône, and so to that of the 
Seine (Paradiso, vi. 58—60), and so to Paris. 

Here we may reasonably assume a stay of some months, during 
' which the young Florentine student would be attending the teaching of ' 
the school in the Rue du Fouarre, where Sigieri, of the “ eternal light,” 
delivered his prelections. There, if we compare his own language in 
the Inferno (xv.'106) with that of Roger Bacon in the “Compendium 
Studi,” he may oe been led to see how little the culture even of 
the great scholars of the time availed to save them from unutterable 
baseness. But to him, as to other students of the thirteenth and of 
other centuries, there came the desire to pass on 


“To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures’new;” 


and the twofold lines of study, in both of which Dante sought and 
attained pre-eminence, would naturally determine his next movements. 
As a metaphysician’ and theologian, he would be led to seek the schools 
which the great Albert had founded at Cologne (Albert himself had 
died in a.D. 1280), and as a student of physical science, perhaps, also, 
as secking for such knowledge of Greek as might be attainable, he 
would be drawn to the yet greater Franciscan, who, after having filled 
Paris with wonder at his indomitable industry and his marvellous 
experiments and his wide-spread research, and had shared the common 
fate of those who proclaim “invidiosi veri,” had a little before been 
released from imprisonment and allowed to return to his beloved 
Oxford. 

Of the travels to which this desire led we have iien distinct 
traces in the “ Commedia.” He had looked on the Rhine with all the 
emotion which belonged to it as the scene of Cæear’s triumphs (Paradiso, 
vi. 5-8). He had been at Cologne, and had seen the 

“ Cappacci bassi 
Dinanzi agli occhi, fatte del taglia 
Che per li monaci in Cologna fasai.” 
Inferno, xxiii, 61-68. 
_ [Cloaks had they with hoods low, o’er eyes and face, 
Down-hanging, made in fashion like to those 
Which at Cologne are worn by monkish race. | 

He had learnt to place Albert of Cologne on a level with the great 
. Thomas gf Aquinum (Paradiso, x. 98). As he made his way thence to 
England he would pass, as we have seen, through the country between 
Cadsand and Bruges, which he describes so vividly. The ship which 
bore him up the Thames would bring him under the? shadow of the 
great Abbey, in which was the heart of the young Prince whose murder 
had filled Italy with horror, and which gains a fresh interest, in addition 
to all its many memories of the pasty from the thought that Dante may 
have trod its aisles. There the meméry of “the king of simple life” 
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was still held in reverence, and the knightly fame of his successor gave 
promise of a glorious reign, marred, as we have seen from Danto’s 
point of view, by the insane argbition, whigh, at a later date, plunged 
England and Scotland into internecine warfare. i 

And thence, according to the tradition with which we started, the 
“way was clear to Oxford, to which he had probably been drawn by the 
fame which Bacon had left behind him in the schools of Paris. It 
remains now to inquire whether that tradition is confirmed by internal 
evidence, and, if I mistake not, we may find that evidence in coinci- 
dences hitherto unnoticed between the works of the two great medieval 
thinkers, who were thus brought into contact. Dante, we May remem- 
ber, may well have heard of Bacon’s fame even before he arrived in 
Paris. The three works on which the fame of the Franciscan. friar 
mainly rests were written in 1265-6, at the request of Pope Clement 
IV., who when Cardinal Bishop of Sabina had visited England, as 
a Papal legate, in the pontificate of Urban IV. On ascending the Papal 
throne he applied to Bacon to send him a report of his studies, and the 
discoveries to which they had led. In some earlier communication 
Bacon had dwelt on the evils which were eating into the life of the 
science, the religion, and the polity of the time, and the indefatigable - 
student, in little le than a year, wrote and despatched the “ Opus 
Majus,” the “Opus Minus,” and the “Opus Tertium,” in answer to 
this request, pointing out, somewhat after the manner of his great 
namesake’s “ Advancement of Learning,” the defects which he noted 

-in each of these regions, and suggesting the remedies which he thought 
appropriate. ` l 

It is in these works, especially in the “Opus Tertium,” that I find 
the coincidences of which I have spoken, and which I will endeavour, as 
far as my limits allow, to bring forward with sufficient clearness. 

(1) Of all the many digressions of the “ Commedia,” none, perhaps, 
strikes the reader as more entirely irrelevant to its main subject 
than the dissertation in the second*canto of the Paradiso, on the 
causes of the epots which are seen on the moon’s surface; and in which 
the fanciful superstition of the time saw Cain with his bush of thorns 
(Paradiso, ii. 61). When the poet-seer entcrs the sphere of the 
“eternal pearl,” he seeks for a scientific explanation of tho phenomenon, 
and he puts into the lips of Beatrice; as the guide who was leading him 
into all trath, physical as well as theological, what he holds to be the . 
true solution of the problem. The current opinion of the men of 
science of. the time, which he represents himself as Having till then 
shared, found it in the fact that the reflected light of the moon varied 

- in ‘ita brightnéss according to the degrees of “ dense or rare” in the 
reflectmg body. Beatrice, in a lecture which fills eighty-eight lines, 
expounds what he looked on as a great discovery, which placed him high 
eabove the level ofthe other physicists of the schools. The light of the 
moon is not the sun’s light reflected, but proceeds from its own ihheren 
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brightness. The “formal. principle” of luminosity varies in degree 
according to the body in which it dwells, and this accounts for the dark 
spots on the moon’s surfaca t 


“Da emo vien cid che da luce a luce 
Par differente, non da denso e raro : 
Eesa è formal principio che produce, 
Conforme a sua bonta, lo turbo e 1 chiaro.” 
[Hence comes it that there seems 'twixt light and light, 


This variance, and not from dense or rare: 
This is the formal cause which works in might 


Proportioned to 1ts goodness, dark or clear. } 


We smile as we read the hypothesis on which Dante obviously so 
prided himself, that it seemed to him worthy to be introduced as an 
apocalypse from the lips of his Beatrice. He was below the knowledge 
of his age when he thought himself above it. In rejecting one wrong 
. hypothesis, he introduced another that was still more erroneous ; and, 
after all, his explanation gave no true theory of cause and effect. The 
surface of the moon is, as he puts it, more or less luminous, according 
as it possesses in greater or Jess measure the formal principle of 
luminosity. “ L’opium endormit parce qwil a une vertu soporifique P? 
Dante’s blunder .becomes, however, less startling when we find that he 
erred in company with the man whose fame for physical science stood 
almost without a rival in the universities of Europe. Strange as it 
may seem to those who have learnt to look on him almost as the prophet 
of that science, this was Roger Bacon’s- theory of the moon’s light. 
“ All say that it is the light of the sun reflected from the moon’s surface ;” 
but he maintains that “ that light is not reflected, but the proper light 
of the moon, which, however, is evolved through the virtue of the sun 
in the body of the moon from the potency of its matter’ (Bacon, 
“ Opus Tert.” c. xxxvii.). Is not the hypothesis of a relation between the 
two men, such as I have suggested, a natural explanation of this curious 
coincidence? Can we not think of the young Italian poet sitting at 
the feet of the great English astronomer of the thirteenth century, as 
afterwards, in the seventeenth, Milton sat at the feet of Galileo? Is 
not the passage which I have condensed from the Paradiso as, distinct 
an echo of that teaching as the well-known picture in “ Paradise 
Lost” (i. 286-291) is of Milton’s reminiscences of Dante’s illustrious 


coninyman ? 
“The broad circumference 
‘Hung on his shoulders, like the moon, whose orb 
Through optick glass the Tuscan artist view® 
At evening from the top of Feaola eo: 
Or in Valdarno, to desory new lands, . 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 


Literature hardly presents, I think, so ‘striking a parallelism. 
It may be noted as a detail which makes the coincidence still more 
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striking, that Dante describes an experiment as -confirming his 
hypothesis :— 
“Tre specohi prerflerai, e duo mimovi 

Da te d’ un modo, e l’altro più remosso 

Tr’ambo li primi gli occhi tuoi retruovi.” 

Paradiso, ii. 100. 
[Take thou three mirrors; two of them remove 

From thee at equal distance, and the last 

Between the two, and further from thee, move. | 
The experimentalist is then to place a candle behind him and watch 
whether the distance of the reflecting surface affects the brightness of 
the reflection. The experiment is after Bacon’s own heart. Nothing 
delighted him more than these arrangements of mirrors. But in this 
instance he, too, actually rests his theory on a like experiment. The 
' common view was, that “the sun’s light was reflected by the moon, as 
a candleis bya mirror.’ The opposite theory was proved (it is, perhaps, 
not easy to see how) “per squalitatem angulorum incidentim et 
reflexionis.” 

(2.) This is perhaps the most striking example of the shies 
of which I speak, but it is not the only one. Once again Dante airs 
his knowledge of astronomy by alluding to the error in the Julian 
computation of the year, which, if uncorrected, would im course of time 
alter the seasons, and carry January into spring, or even summer. 
‘Ma prima che Gennaio tutto si svern 

Per la centesima oh’ è laggiù negletta.” 
Paradiso, xxvi. 142. 


But ere that January pass to spring, 
Through that small hundredth men neglect below, 


These higher spheres shall with loud bellowing ring. ] 


t 


-Here, again, we have a point of contact. There is scarcely any point 
on which Bacon dilates with greater vehemence than on the “ horribiles 
` errores ” of the calendar of his time, Again and again does he urge 
his papal correspondent, on the grounds of the confusion which would 
be caused .by its manifold inaccuracies to undertake the work of correc- 
tion, which was afterwards effected by Pope Gregory XIII. (“Opus 
Tert.” liv.). 

(8.) Dante (Paradiso, xiii. 124) names the most conspicuous among 
the philosophers of Greece who had failed to find the truth for which 
they sought. 4 

“ H di ciò sono al mondo aperte prove, . 
Parmenides, Meliso, Briso, e molti, 
Li quali andavan, e non’ sapean dove.” 


j [And in the world proofs open of the same, 
Parmenides, Melissus, Brissus, stand, 
Who knew not of the end to which they came. ] 


It is i least aoteworthy to find Bacon (“ Opus Tert.” xxxix,) giving 
the same names in the same connection. “ Parmenides et Melissus 
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credebant quod omnia corpora mundi fuerunt unum continuum a terra 
usque ad ultimum ccelum.”’ — 

(4.) Conspicuous as a cRaracteristicbf both writers is their pitying 
recognition of the virtues of the heathen, whom yet their stern theology 
compelled them to classify among those that were shut out from eternal 
life. ` . 

“ Che tu dicevi : un uom nasce alla riva 
Dell’ Indo, e quivi non è chi ragione 
Di Cristo, nè chi legga, nè chi scriva : 
“ E tutti i suoi voleri ed atti buoni' 
Sono, quanto ragione umana vede, 


Senza peccato in vita e in sermon.” 
Paradiso, xix. 70-75. 


[For thou didst say, a man his first breath drew 
On Indus’ g and there were none to tell 
Of Christ, or write or speak the doctrine true; 


And he in every wish and deed lives well, 
As far as human reason may descry, | 
And, sinless, doth in life and speech excel. ] 

We ask, where did the poet learn a feeling so much wider and more 
large-hearted than that of the current theology? The answer is not 
far to seek. He might have imbibed such thoughts from the writings, 
perhaps even from the lips, of Bacon :—“ Mirum enim est de nobis Chris- 
tianis, qui sine comparatione sumus imperfectiores in moribus quam 
philosophi infideles. . . . summus_enim zelus castitatis, et mansuetudinis, 
et patientie, et constantia, et omnium virtutum fuit spud philosophos 
(“ Opus Tert.” cxiy.). 

Elsewhere he recognizes that the old seekers after wisdom had re- 
ceived from God special illumination (Ibid. exxiv.); or, again, in the 
very accents of Dante, speaks of the philosophers “qui cum fuerint 
sine gratiå gratificante, que facit hominem dignum vita eterna, in 
qui nos ponimur in baptismo, tamen sine ‘omni comparatione vita 
eorum fuit melior et in omni vite honestate, et in contemptu mundi, 
et omnium deliciarum, et divitiarum et honorum” (“ Comp. Stud.” c. i). 

(5.). Another point common to the two thinkers is their keen sense, 
of the corruptions of the Roman Curia and of the Religious Orders. Thus 
we have in Dante, speaking of the Franciscan friars as fallen away from 
the greatness of their founder :— 

“Ma il suo peculio di nuove vivanda 
+ È fatto ghiott aì, ch’ esser non puote 
Che per diversi salti non si spanda, 
“E quanto le sue pecore rimote, > 
E vagabonde più di esso vanno 
i Più tornano all’ ovil di latte vote, À ° 
Ben son di quelle che temono il danno 
E stringonsi al pastor ; ma son si poche . 
° Che le cappe forniscespoco panno.” E 
; . Paradiso, xi. 124-182. 
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[But now his flock so eagerly demands 
New food that it, of sheer necessity, 


In pastures widely giifferent strays and stands; 
And so, the more his aheep thus scattered lie, 
And farther from him wander to and fro, 
With less milk come they for the flock’s supply. 
Some are there who, in fear of that loss, go 
Back to their pastor, but so few they be, 
That little cloth would make them heed I trow.] ; 
And in Bacon (“ Compend. Studii,” c. 1): “ Consideremus religiosos ; 
nullum ordinem excludo. Videamus quantum ceciderunt singuli a 
statu debito, et novi ordines jam horribiliter labefacti sunt a pristinå 
dignitate.” 
St. Peter speaks of the state of Rome under his successors, and says ` 
_that it had not been his intention.to be a watchword for hostile armies :—— ` 
“Nè ch io fossi figura di sigillo 
A’ ae venduti e mendaci 
Ond’ io sovente arrosso e disfavillo. 
“ In vesia di pastor lupi rapaci 
Si véggion di quasaù per tutti i paschi : 
O difesa di Dio, perchè pur giaci. 
Paradiso, xxvii. 49—54. 
[Nor that I should as seal give force of right 


To venal and corrupt monopolies, 

Which make me blush and kindle at the sight. 
Wolves, in the shepherd’s garb, with greedy eyes 

Are seen from hence, through all the meadows fair ; 

Vengeance of God, why dost thou not arise ?] 


‘While Bacon gives his own judgment :—“ Laceratur enim illa sedes 
sacra” (the Curia. Romana) “fraudibus et dolis injustorum. Mores 
enim sequuntur ibidem perversissimi; regnat superbia, ardet Avaritia, 
invidia arrodit singulos, luxuria diffamat totam illam curiam, quæ in 
omnibus dominatur.” i 

(6.) I suggest that the works of Bacon throw some light on a 
remarkable passage, in which Dante speaks in the most glowing terms of 
a thinker, otherwise unknown to fame. Ho sees in the sphere wherein 
dwell the souls of Christian philosophers— 

“ Questi, onde a me ritorna il tuo riguardo 
E il lume d’uno spirito, che ın pensieri 
Gravi a momre gli parve esse tardo.” 
Paradiso, x. 188—Be 


[He from whom now turns to me thy regard, 
Is of a soul the light, in thought so stern, 
e It deemed the way to death both slow and hard. ] 


This’is the spirit of the Sigiert of whom I have already spoken, who 
is identified as having taught at Paris by the locality which Dante 
‘names. How iseit, we ask, that “one whom Dante thus admires has 
that admiration as his only recosd? It is at least curious that Bacon 
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once and again lavishes the highest praise on & Parisian teacher, whom 
he does not name :— ; 
` “Unus solus est qui potet in hoc (agehemy), at peritissimus et in istis 


omnibus”... . “Non enim cognosco nisi unum qui laudari potest in operibus 
hujus scientie; nam ipse non curat de sermonibus et pugnis verborum, sed 
persequitur opera sapienti ot in illis quiescit. Et ideo quod, alii oæcutientes 
nituntur videre, ut vespertilio lucem solis in crepusculo, ipse. in pleno fulgore 
contemplatur.” — Opus Tert. c. xii. xii. 

Tt is possible that Bacon may mean himself, or his friend Peter of 
Maharncuria, of whom he elsewhere speaks in nearly equal terms of 
praise, but it is against this view that he is not shy of speaking of his 
own merits in proprid persond, and that he often names his friend. Is 
it not possible that Dante’s Sigieri may have been the man thus described? 
Do not the “invidiosi veri”. of which the poet speaks precisely correspond 
` with the teaching which Bacon describes, and which had left one whom 
both he and Dante admired as one of the master-spirits of the age out 
in the cold, while less worthy teachers had their full share of patronage 
and popularity ? 

(7.) The state of the University of Paris in the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century supplies yet another point of comparison. Dante, 
in his Inferno (xv. 106), places, -in company with his own . master 
Brunetto, meny ‘who in their day were honoured as 

“H letterati grandi e di gran fama,” 
who had yet been stained with the vilest form of impurity. Bacon 
(“ Compend. Studii,” c. ii.) describes a like corruption of morals as 
having prevailed in Paris in his ‘time :— Multi theologi Parisiis et qui 
legerunt in theologia, sunt relegati a civitate et a regno Franciæ, per 
multos annos, publice damnati propter sodomiticas vilitates.” 

(8.) In one point, over and above their keen and ardent geal in the 
pursuit of physical science, the poet and the thinker would have found 
a bond of sympathy. They agreed in their love and veneration for 
the mysterious power of music. e Milton’s reference to Casella, whom 
Dante 

““v¥o0'd to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory,” 
has made one instance of that reverence a household word in 
English literature. That which Dante had most pred in Casella’s music 
was that it poured forth the amorous song— 


` “ Che mi solea quetar tutte le voglie.” 
[Which calmed, of yore, my every eager care, | 
He seeks for its consolation in the terror with whi&h the world behind 
the veil had filled his soul. And music js, as has often been noted, the 
pervading element both of the Purgatorio and Paradiso. In the 
one it is the healer of the soul from the sickness contracted.during its 
earthly ee ‘In the other it is, the utterancesof the praise of° 
the saints in proportion as they drink in the love and light of the 
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beatific vision. Each circle of the Mount of Purification has its:appro- 
priate canticle. Each sphere of the blessed echoes with a -strain of 
marvellous and unearthly swee . Nowhere in the whole range of 
literature has the power of music to soothe and assuage, to purify and 
strengthen, been so nobly set before us. Bacon’s language is, however, 
scarcely less rapturous and glowing “ Opus Tert.” c. lxxiii.) :—‘ Mira 
enim, musics super omnes scientias est et spectanda potestas. .... Mores 
enim reformat, ebrietates sedat, infirmitates curat, sanitatem conservat, 
quietem somni inducit.” If we did but know the inner secrets of the art, 
brutes would be tamed by its subtle power. “ Similiter et hominum 
animi in quemlibet gratum devotionis raperentur, et in plenum cujuslibet 
virtutis amorem excitarentur, et in omnem sanitatem et vigorem.” 

- (9.) Common to the two thinkers is a somewhat subtle theory as to 
the stellar-influences, and the power they exercise upon human character 
and fortune. They reject the superstition of the vulgar astrology, and 
protest against the fatalism to which it too commonly led, and in which 
they saw a denial of the freedom of man’s will, and therefore of. his 
responsibility. The soothsayers and diviners, from Tiresias to Michael 
Scott, aré in one of the pits of Dante’s Inferno (canto xx.). He looks 

_on the notion that the planets determined men’s fate as having led men 
to worship the Jove and Mercury and Mars whom they identified with 
the planets, But he admits their influence. up to the limit of its 

, compatibility with human freedom (Paradiso, iv.); and accounts it the 
great blessing of his life to have been barn under the influence of so 
propitious a constellation as that of Gemini :— 

“ O gloriose stelle, O lume pregno 
Di gran virtù, dal quali io reconosco 
Tutto qual che ai sia, il mio ingegna.” 
Paradiso, xxii. 112-114. 
[O g orinis stars, 0 light supremely rich 
In every virtue, which I recognize 
As source of all my powers, whate’er their pitch. ] 

Dante’s teaching on this point is acareely. more than the echo of 
Bacon’s (“Compend. Studii,” c. iv.) :— Liberum arbitrium non aaa 
cogi, tamen excitatur fortiter per complexionem corporis et cœli . 

A cœlo est origo complexionis radicalis per constellationem in conten: 
tione et nativitate.” 

(10.) A comparison of the works of the two writers throws some light 
on the question which has Been raised as to Dante’s knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew. We have no ground for thinking that he had read a 
single book in eitheg language, and yet he is fond of airing, as it were, 
the little that he knows. In the cry of Plutus (Inferno, vä. 1): — 

. “Pape Satan, Pape Satan, Aleppe ;” 
in the hymn which opens Paradiso vii. :— 


° S Osanna sanctus Beus Sabaoth, 
2 Superillustrane claritate tua ° 
Felices ignea hérum Malahoth ,” 
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in his discussion of the Divine names, Æ? and EB, or probably J (=Jah), 
in Paradiso, xxvi. 181—184, we have instances of some acquaintance with 
Hebrew. His account of ,éwielxcia im the “De Monarch.” i.; of 
“ tragedy,” “ comedy,” and “ allegory,” yn the “ Letter to Can Grande ;” 
of “protonoé ” and “philosophia” in the “Convito” (ii. 3; ii. 11), 
shows that he knew at least a little Greek. 

* Roger Bacon’s knowledge of both languages was probably more ex- 
tensive. He had read some treatises of Aristotle in the original; he had 
compared the Vulgate with the Hebrew; he could frame conjectures as 
to the mystical number of the Beast from the numerical value of the 
letters in the Greek alphabet (“Compend. Stud.” vi.). His ideal of 
linguistic studies, however,- may be measured by his boast (“ Opus 
Tert.” xx.) that he would undertake to teach either language to any 
fairly diligent student “ within three days.” Is not Dante’s knowledge 
precisely what we might expect in one of Bacon’s pupils, taught within 
these, or perhaps slightly extended, limits ? 

(11.) A remarkable passage in the Inferno (xvi. 105) has suggested 
to most commentators the idea that Dante had at one time taken on 
himself the vow of the Tertiaries of the Order of St. Francis, and had 
intended to devote himself to the task of reforming the evils of Florence 
as a preacher. Had he done so, he might have anticipated the career 
of a Savonarola. . 

“To aveva una corda intorno cinta 


E con essa pensai alouna volta 
Prenda la lonza alla pelle dipinta.” 


[I had a cord which round my waist I wore, 

And with it many a time I thought to take 

The panther with its skin all dappled o’er. ] 
If there ever were such a moment in Dante’s life, it might well be the 
time when, in bitterness of spirit and strong enthusiasm, he sat at the feet 
of the Franciscan teacher. If there ever was a disciple in whom that 
teacher might see the promise ef one who should make the work of . 
‘preaching a reality,and be, like the Berthold of Regensburg of whom Bacon 
speaks so admiringly at the close of the “ Opus Tertium” a source of bless- 
ing and infinite good to thousands of his hearers, it might well be the 
young Florentine who was then at Oxford. 

(12.) When Dante finds himself in the presence of St. Peter, he 

describes himself (Paradiso, xxiv. 46—48) :—; 


° ‘($i come il baccellier s'arma, e non parla, 
Fin che 'l maestro la quistion propone, 
Per approvarla, non per terminate, 
[As baccalere his arms of proof doth view, ° 
And speaks not till the master pnts case clear, . 
Not judging, but debating if ’tis true.] 


This is, of course, œ distinct reminiscence of Dante’s gtudent days, It 
may have belonged to Paris. It may ds well have belonged to Oxford. 
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If it does not prove the theory I am maintaining, it at least falls in 

with it, Ae iL 
(18.) Dante’s mystic prophegy of the Reformer of the evils of the 

Church as one who was to be Uaicated by the mysterious numerals of 


“ Un cinquecento dieci e cingue,” 


in which commentators see cither the word Dux (=Dvx=515) or the 
initials of the name of Can Grande of Verona, finds a suggestive counter- | 
part in Bacon’s explanation of the number of the Beast, in which, among 
other hypothesea, he names (following Bede) one which finds that num- 
ber in the two words, Dic, Lyx, because the Antichrist will say that he 
is the light of the world (“ Compend. Stud.” c. vi.). 

I close for the present the comparison which furnishes materials for 
the induction, but I do so with the feeling that it is as yet far from 
being complete. It would be found, I believe, that an examination of 
the section on Geography in the “Opus Majus” would furnish many illus- 
trations of thp allusions to the’remoter regions of the earth’s surface 
which Dante scatters profusely throughout his poems, that well-nigh every’ 
reference of his to the facts of physical science and astronomy might 
receive fresh light from the thinker who, in these regions of knowledge, 
was confessedly the master-spirit of his time. As Osanam; in his “ Dante 
et la Philosophie Catholique,” has shown with an exhaustive fulness 
which leaves nothing to be desired, that, as a theologian and ethical 
Philosopher, the Florentine poet, whom’ his epitaph rightly describes as 

“ Dantes thealogus nullius dogmatis expers,” ` 


has followed step by step the teachings of Thomas of Aquinum, so it will, 
‘I think, be admitted that the evidence now produced warrants the con- 
clusion that he embodies also the physical science of his age, as that-science 
was represented by the Franciscan friar of Oxford. I do not say that the 

. evidence of derivation, though it is the natural inference from the con- 
verging lines of external tradition and internal coincidence, is demon- 
strative; but, even on the hypothesis of entire independence, proof has, it 
is believed, been given that any student of Dante would'do well to. 
prepare himself for his task by gaining some knowledge of the acience of 
the thirteenth century, as presented by Bacon, that no Commentary on 
the “Commedia” can henceforth be considered as even approximating 
to completeness if it ignores the relation between the two. 

It may naturally be asked why, on the assumption of the indebtedness 
which I have endeavoured to prove, Dante should make no mention of . 
the teacher to whom he owed so much. The answer to that question is 
not, I think, far to eeek. Bacon, like Dante, was an idealist reformer 
of abuses in Church and State; but the ideal to which he looked „as 
the pattern of a perfect polity was the very opposite of Dante's. The 
-one, as we know, in the Ghibellinism of his later. life, looked to the rule 

“of a.supreme potgntate as represefiting the majesty ‘of the Roman em- 
pire, ruling the nations, for theif good doubtless, yet ruling with a rod 
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of iron, atleast co-ordinate with the successor of St. Peter, and in his 
own sphere absolutely independent of him. Bacon’s ideal, on the other 
hand, was essentially demotratic and dtclesiastical. There was but one 

“ perfect legislator,” and that was God% Vicar upon earth.” It was his 
to “ dispose of all kingdoms, and to rule over the whole world” (“ Opus 
Tert.” c. xiv.). He dwelt upon prophecies, which he urgéd Clement IV. to 
fulfil, of a reforming pope who should restore the canon law in its purity 
from the cavils and frauds of the jurists and bring about a reign of universal 
justice (“ Opus Tert.” xiv.). He recognizes the right of the people to 
depose and put to death an unrighteous ruler, and to choose another. 
“Not to do this is to disobey God himself, and men are not responsible 
for the blood that may thus be shed. If they choose an unworthy 
ruler, and his unworthiness be proved, let them depose him and elect 
yet another” (MS. cited by Charles, “ Roger Bacon, sa Vie et ses Ouv- 
` rages,” p. 255). Dante complained that the jurists of Italy were studying 
the Decretals instead of the Gospel and the Fathers (Paradiso, ix. 184). 
Bacon’s complaint, on the contrary, was that the study of the canon 
law was neglected, and that men were expending their labours upon 
the civil law—the basis of the Ghibelline theory of polity—which was 
“ destroying the Church of God, and through which the whole world was 
lying in wickedness” (Comp. Stud.” c. lv.; ‘‘ Opus Tert.” c. xxiv.). Lastly, 
and here we come to the point of divergence which must have touched 
the author of the “ Commedia” most keenly to the very quick, Bacon 
taught that the distinction between Hell and Purgatory and Paradise was 
not local, and that there was therefore no motion from one to tbe other 
as from place to place; that the three conditions, that is, were spiritual 
states and not places (“ Opus Tert.” c.’i.). 

It can scarcely be thought surprising that with these serious differences 
in their conception of the polity of carth and heaven that Dante should 
have declined to assign to Bacon a place in his Paradise side by side with ° 
Aquinas and Buonaventura. The respect which he felt for him asa 
teacher and a man would, however, as naturally deter him from placing 
him in the Inferno or the Purgatorio. It is significant.that he is in 
like manner silent about Abelard, though he places St. Bernard high in 
the celestial spheres. 


IL Dante IN CHAUCER AND HIB FoLLowexzs. 


It will* not, I think, be without interest to trace the influence 
of the great poet of Italy on the first, in order of time, of the 
great poets of England. That influence is all the mpre remarkable 
from the contrast between the character and the works of the two 
writers. It is scarcely possible to imagine a greater unlikencss in 
literature than that between the.dreamy, yet passionate idealist of 
the “ Commedia,” never losing his selfconsciousnesspsubjective to the’ 
last degree of subjectivity, and the healthy, objective geniality of Chaucer, 
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sympathizing with all forms of human character, sensual or spiritnal, 
humorous rather than cnthusiastic, anticipating almost, or altogether, 
the all-embracing humanity of Qhakespeare. o 

The relation of the two in order of time is also significant. Dante 
died in exile in 1821. Chaucer was born in 1828. Yet by the time 
the latter had grewn up to manhood the fame of the former was recog- 
nized not only in his own country, in which, while he lived, he had been 
as a prophet without honour, but had reached the “extremi Britanni,” 
whom, as we have seen, he had probably visited in his youth. In 1878, 
Boccaccio, then at the age of sixty, was appointed to lecture on the 
“c Commedia” at Florence; but Chaucer’s acquaintance with Dante’s 
writings must have begun at an earlier date, and was probably, as we: 
shall see, traceable rather to Petrarch than to the author of the 
“Decamerone.” That he, an English gentleman, filling this or that 
office in the Court of Edward III., should thus have known the three 
‘great names in the Italian literature of the time, shows that there was 
a more real fraternization between the men of letters of the two countries 
than has been common since. It was partly, perhaps, consequent on 
the intercourse of England with the Papal See, and the consequent ` 
missions from one Court to the other—partly, alao, to the habits of 
the university life of the time, which led Italian students to come to 
Oxford and Cambridge, and English students to visit Bologna and 
Padua. When Chaucer was chosen in 1868 as an envoy to Genoa, it 
was probably because he was already known to possess some acquaint- 
ance with the language and literature of the people to whom he was 
despatched. The mission to which he was thus appointed was connected 
with the marriage of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, a son of Edward IIL., 
with Violante, the daughter of the Duke of Milan, at which Petrarch 
was present. To this intercourse with the Italian poet, Chaucer refers 
-his knowledge of the tale of Griseldis, the Clerke’s Tale :— 


“ I wol tell you a tale, which that I 

Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 
As preved by his wordes and his werk. 
He 1s now ded, and nailed in his cheste, 
I pray to God so yeve his soule reste, 

Fraunceis Petrarke, the laureat poste, 
Highte this clerke, whose rethorike swete 
Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie,” 

e 


It is a reasonable inference that it was through this converse with 
Petrarch that Chaucer became acquainted with the “Decamerone” of 
Bogeaccio, of which®he ufteruards made such full use in the “ Canter. 
bury Tales,’ ahd with Dante. The manuscript of Dante’s works 
which he brought back with him may reasonably be looked on as 
the first cppy that had found its way to England. Chaucer, at all 
"events, was not slow to recognize “the greatness of the poet whose life 
and character presented so vivid ‘a contrast to his own. 
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Thus we find in the Prologue to the “ Legend of Good Women,” 
written probably in 1882 :— 
“ Bnvie is Ituender* of tHe Court alway ; 
For she ne parteth, neither night nor day, 
Out of the house of Cesar, thus saith Dunt,” 
where we have a manifest reference to the Inferno (xiii. 64), where 
envy is painted as 
“ La meretrice, che mai dall’ ospizio 
Di Cesare non torge gli occhi putti, 
Morte comune, e delle corte vizio.” 
[The harlot who her lewd eyes ne’er withdrew 


From the high palace of the Cæsar’s state— 
The common bane and vice of courts she grew.] 


So again; in the “House of Fame” (l. 458—458), he speaks of Æneas :— 
“ And everiche tourment eke in Hell 
. Saw he, which long is for to tell. 
Which paines whoso lists to know 
He must rede many a row 
In Virgile or in Claudian, 
Or Dante, that it tellen can.” 


In the “Canterbury Tales,” belonging to the period of campleted 
culture in Chaucer’s life, the quotations are, as might be expected, 
more numerous. Thus, in the Wife of Bath’s Tale (6708-6721) we 
have :— 
j “ Wel can the wise poet of Florence, 
That highte Dante, speken of this sentence. 
Lo, in swiche maner rime is Dante’s tale 
Ful selde up riseth by his branches smale 
Prowess of man, for God of his goodnesse 
Wol that we claim of him our gentilese ; 
For of our elders may we nothing claim 
But temporal thing, that man may hurt and maime. 
Eke every wight wot this as well as high, 
Tf gentillease were planted naturally 
Unto a certain linage doun ‘the line, 
Prive and apert, then wolde they never fine 
To don of gentilness the faire otfice, 
They mighten do no vilainie or vice.” 


Here the quotation is in part from the Purgatorio (vii. 121—122) :— 
“ Rade volte risurge per li rami 


L’ umana probitate; e questo vuole 
Quei, che la da, perchè da lui se chiami.” 


_ [But seldom human excellence hath grown 
Though branches of the tree; this He doth will 
Who gives ıt, that we ask of Him alone.] s 
It is interesting, however, to note in the lines that follow these that 
Chaucers acquaintance with Dante as a poet was not limited to the 
“ Commedia.” The definition of the nature of true, “ gentilesse” is a 


7 Lauénder = Inundry-maid, and used by Chauoer on a P cquivalent of 
“ meretrioe.” 
32 
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distinct. E as a comparison will A of the canzone which . 
opens with 

u Le aside rifle d'amor, chè io solea. ” 
Chancer writes thus :— ` í 


“ Hare may ye see well, how that geiiterie 

- Is not annexed to possession. 
For God it wot, men moun ful often find . 
A lordes sone do sbarue and vilanic. 
And he that wold han prise of his genterie 
For he was boren of a gentil hoys, í 
And pill himselven do no gentil dedes, 
Ne folwe his gentil ancestrie that ded is, 
He mis not gentil, bæ he duk or erl; 
For vilain’s sinful dedes make a cherl, 
For gentilesse n’ia but the renomee 
Of thine auncestres, for his high bountie, 
Which is a strange thing to thy persone : 
Thy gentillesse cometh from God alone.” 


Compare this with Dante :— 


“Perd nessun si vanti 
Dicendo: ‘ Per schintta i’ son con lei 
Ch’ elli son quasi dei . 
‘Que’ o! han ta] grazia fuor di tutti rei; 
Che solo Iddio all’ anima Ja dona 
Che vede in sua personu 
Perfettamente star.” 


[Wherefore let no man boast, 
Saying, “ x Paar her fellowship I share :” 
For half as gods are they 
Who have such graco with no ill thoughts to mar: ` 
For God alone bestows it on the mind, 
Which He doth perfect find.] 


The Frere’s Tale gives a passing humprous allusion. The foul fiend 
appears to a soumpnonr, and answers his questions as tothe infernal 
world with the mocking promise :— : 
“ Thou shalt hereafterward, my brother dere 

Come, where thee needeth not of me to lere. 

For thou shalt, by thine own experience, 

Conne in a chaiere rede of this sentence, 

Bet than Virgie, while:he was on live 

Or Dante also.” ’ , . n 

In the Monke’s Tale (C.'T. 14, 700-772) we have a more elaborate 

attempt to- intgodude Danto to the notice of English readers. The 
tragedy of ‘Ugolino and the Tower of Hunger had impressed itself, ` 
in its ‘unspeakable horror and terrible simplicity, on Chaucer’s mind, | 
and he gives a condensed rendering of it, passing from the first person, 
. in which, Dante makes Ugolino, tell his own story, to the third. At 
the close we read :— 2 ie 
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* Who so wol here it in a longer wise, 
Redeth the grete poate of Itaille, 
That mighte Dante, for he can it devise 
Fro point togpoint, not o gord will he faille.” 

Enough has been said to show ah was through our own morning 
star of poetry that Dante, as the Italian dayspring from on high, first 
came within the ken of English readers. Did my limits of space allow, 
it would be interesting, I think, to trace the influence of the new 
element thus introduced in the subsequent history of English literature. 
As it is, I must content myself with a few passing notes. Gower, 
Chaucer’s friend, perhaps at an earlier date than that of the poems 
above referred to, mentions in his text “Dante the poete,” with a 
marginal account of him as “quidam poeta Italie qui Dante voca- 
batur” (Conf. Amant.” vii). Lydgate, in his “Fall of Princes,” 
speaks of Dante, “of Florence the laureate poete, demure of loke, 
fulfilled with patience,” almost as if he had seen the portrait of the 
Bargello, and mentions the three parts of the “Commedia.” The 
request of the two English bishops at‘ the Council of Constance, which 
led the Bishop of Fermo, as stated above, to translate the “ Commedia” 
into Latin, shows that the name of the Florentine was already known 
to them, and held in honour. In the early poetry of the Tudor periods, 
Petrarch had, perhaps, a more commanding influence—as seen in the 
sonnets of Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey—than Dante; but Puttenham, 
in his “ Art of Poesie” (i. 81), names both those writers as having studied 
also in the school of the author of the “ Commedia,” and in Sackville’s 
“Induction” we have a vision of hell, which shows distinct traces of its 
influence. In 1550, William Thomas poblished his “ Principal Rules 
of the Italian Grammar, with a Dictionarie for the Better Understanding 
of Boccace, Petrarche, and Dante,” and so supplies evidence that the 
last-named poet commanded the attention of English students aiming at 
literary culture. Among these, in the century that followed, the name 
of Milton is, of course, the mogt conspicuous; and his sonnet “to Mr. 
H. Lawes” remains as a perpetual tribute from well-nigh the greatest of 
English poets to the greatest Italian. 


- “Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Thap his Casella, whom he woo'd to sing 
i _ Met in the milder shades of Purgatory.” 


So, in his “Reformation in England,” be strengthens his case against 
the union of Church and State, by quoting from the Inferno oe 115) :— 


“ Ah, ATE of how much ill was cousg 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domaing 
That the first woalthy Pope received of thee.” 


It will not, I think, be without interest to note that one, at least, of 
the great theologians of the EnglisheChurch in the seventeenth century 
was also a student of the “ Commedie.” Jeremy Taylor, i in his “ Life 
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of Christ” (Disc. xiv.), treating of the miracles of the Gospel, and 
especially of those-which gave sight to the blind and hearing to the 
deaf, writes: “The miracles werg wholly an effect of Divine Power, | 
for Nature did not at all co-opemte; or that I may use the elegant 
expréssion of Dante, it was such ' 


‘A cui Natura 
Non soaldo ferro nai, nè batte ancude—’ 


for which Nature did never heat the iron or beat the an 
In the literature which followed on the Restoration, however, the 

form of Dante drops into the back-ground. Quotations or allusions 
are few and far between; and he is, for the most part, conspicuous by 
his absence. Perhaps the most striking illustration of that absence is . 
to be found in the fact that Addison, in his “ Notes on Italy,” travels 
through Ravenna and Florence, and does not seem to have bestowed even 
a passing thought on the great poet who was born in the one ) city and 
buried in the other. : 

E. H. Ps 


EVOLUTION, PHYSICAL AND DIALECTIC. 


S the work of philosophy is continued, two things require to be 
kept steadily in view, the preservation of the best results of prior 
thinking, and appreciation of new phases of the problem of existence, 
as these are the product of continued research. Neither department of 
` study is likely to be overlooked. An essential part of all philosophic 
inquiry is a deliberate estimate of the work of the most noted thinkers 
in the world’s history. As time advances, the study of history becomes 
more laborious; in accordance with. this, the influence of the past 
becomes more potent. This remains true, notwithstanding all that we 
have to say concerning nineteenth century thought, supported by out- 
cry against what is antiquated. The problems of existence are the 
same for all generations, and the results.of human thought are cumu- 
lative. Even metaphysics, though it be named the most contentious 
of sciences, does not consist in mere overthrow of preceding theories, to 
make room for some new speculation. Past centuries are laying their 
treasures at our feet, some centuries adding more largely to the store 
than others, but such is the united intellectual worth of these contribu- 
tions, that nothing but superficiality can discredit the discipline attained 
by searching into the records of past effort. Even from a purely 
educational point of view, the training which such research implies, 
gives a breadth and fulness of intellectual life not otherwise to be had. 
But, leaving out of account educational questions, and keeping more 
directly on the line of history itself, there is no interpreting the present 
without discovery of the forces at work in the, past. No one can ` 
legitimately believe in a sheer reversal of thought, but ogly in evolution, 
by criticism throwing off what may be external and needless, and by 
fresh analysis preserving while still extending. These are the very 
conditions of intellectual progress, prescribing law for philosdphy itself., 
On the other hand, it is the business of philosopRy to kecp observa- 
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tion directed on all new phascs of the problems of existence, as these 
forms are determined by extending knowledge. The great advances in 
physical science which are the achievement of this century, have 
severally and unitedly their sig@ificance for philosophy. These have 
suddenly made certain forms ofV philosophising hopelessly antiquated ; 
nevertheless they leave the basis or ultimate principles of philosophising 
untouched, and even accepted as esséntially true. The wider extension 
of the area of ascertained fact, has only altered the forms of philosophic 
problema, without affecting their nature. We do not turn to Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, expecting to see in their thought adaptation to the 
results now attained by scientific methods ; but we find in their think- 
ing a contribution towards a deeper philosophy of existence than we 
should possess even in a summary of results of the magnificent advances 
- In science we are now exulting over. Even after we have been told all 
that science has to tell—and J am not undervaluing its marvels—we 
still need to go back on the fundamental questions with which Greek 
thought concerned itself. 

Concentrating meanwhile, however, on the most recent thought, it is 

` most desirable to form some estimate of its philosophic worth. This 
may be done to advantage by contemplating the deeper currents 
as they flow, through ethical territory. For there is nothing more 
marked at the present time than the extent to which ethical specula- 
tion directs the current of thought. Of this the number of works 
either devoted exclusively to ethical science, or including ethical ques- 
tions as if they presented the higher and testing problems, affords ample 
proof. ; 
A slight survey is sufficient to convince every one that a scheme of 
evolution, in one form or another, is that which most interests thinkers 
amongst us, and in connection with which most hope is cherished. 
Closer observation makes it evident that there are cross currents 
flowing, one on a lower level, moving towards materialism, tending to 
carry on its surface all that was formerly taken as distinctive of mind; 
another on a higher level, moving through the physical in search of the 
spiritual, and at Jength flowing into the Absolute as the sum of all 
existence. Of the force of these currents we are not left in any un- 
certainty, and as little can we doubt as to their essentially antagonistic 
character, even while both tell of tho fascination exerted by the concep- 
‘tion of evolution of Being. ; 

Attention may first be turned upon the current flowing on the 
lower level, which involves chiefly the conditions supplied. by efiergy and 
matter. This form of the evolution theory, variously modified, is the, 
product of sciegtific progress in the interpretation of the universe. 
While it is thus in a sense scientific, it is in reality the popular theory 
in the “sense of close alliance with ordinary tendencies of thought, 
commending itself to all classes of scientific men. i 

i A point to be Soticed in starjing, however, is that the present day 
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scienco has become metaphysical. It does, indeed, pride itself in con-. 


demning metaphysics, and often sneering at its results, This has 
bccome quite a recognized pastime, insomuch that we have grown 
familiar with the phrase? which hdke becomo hackneyed in the 
scrvice. Nevertheless, what we now required seriously to 
ponder is the metaphysics which scientists havc begun to councct with 
scientific advances. In vain did Auguste Comte proclaim against 
metaphysic, as a form of thought suited to the adolescence of the rate ; 
in vain did he proclaim the finality of positive thought. Science has 
become metaphysical, and signs are not wanting that some scientific 
men at least have kecncr, if not deeper interest in this, than in pure 
science, showing special readiness to enter the liste in behalf of the 
metaphysic, which is now the close companion of science. In this 
_ Way it happens that not a few physiologists and biologists show greatly 
keener interest when they insist on a dogmatic utterance in support of 
evolution, than when explaining the functions of nerve ganglia, or 
stating the exact distinction between a fish and a bird. 
There is nothing strange in this resnlt—least of all is there anything 
to condemn. There are not two men in a hundred of the truly scientific, 
who are capable of being pure scientists. Human reason is too strong, 
too restless in the consciousness of its strength, and too prone to devious 
and distant wanderings, to be bound with the green withes of Positivism. 
Hence it happens that scientific men become keenly metaphysical— 


perhaps allthe while denouncing metaphysics in the old style ; but such 


language of condemnation is only a “ survival” of a bygone time. 
Metaphysic is avenged, being again in the ascendant. 

Evolution in its lower form is the metaphysic of science. It is the 
rationalized product, transcending science proper, and yet commonly 
be accepted by specialists from all departments. No suggestion is at 
present offered as to the exact worth of this theory. It is only remarked 
as a preliminary, deserving notice, that the theory in any of its various 
forms is in reality a metaphysical, speculation, an attempt, engaging the 
efforts of scientific men connected with very different departments, to 
construct a scheme of the universe, outstretching science, transcending 
the summary of scientific conclusions, seeing the invisible, including 
the unknown with the known, in a scheme of unification. 

Passing to historical exposition and criticism, biological acience must 
be credited with the new departure which has given fresh stimulus to 
thought, and has succeeded in gaining wide support to a theory of 
Evolution, ° To Mr. Darwin, as a naturalist, belongs the indisputable. 
honour of haying done service so great as to make its exact amount 
diticult of calculation, involving, as it does, vast increase of our know- 
ledge of the relations and inter-dependence of various orders of animate 
existence. “Origin of species” may not be the phrase which exactly 
describes the sphere pf elucidation, ovar the extent of which afl students 
of Nature now acknowledge indebtedness» to Mr. Darwin; but “ develop- 
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ment of species” does express an undoubted scientific conclusion, which 
has found a permanent place in biological science. , There is not space 
here to describe the wealth of materials which Mr. Darwin has added to 
the stores of knowledge previo accumulated. But these are NOW 80 
familiar—at least as to general” characteristics—that the object here 
contemplated may be gained without entering upon details. 
A’ new departure in scientific thought leads to.the formulating ‘of 
a philosophy, taking its main features from accepted scientific con- 
* clusions. So it has happened in the present case. The scientific 
conclusion as to development of species has led forward to an all- 
embracing scheme of evolution. It cannot, indeed, be said that such a 
philosophy has been worked up.into a form commanding the assent of 
all who favour the fundamental conception. The work of Mr, Herbert 
Spencer is the moat important attempted in this direction, and it has 
not gained the uniform approval of evolutionists. Indeed, “ Evolution” 
is now the name for quite a variety of theories,each one of which gains 
‘countenance from popular thought. There is a scheme which traces all 
to energy and matter, holding that the most complicated results reached 
in the highest organisms can be explained thus. Among the upholders 
of this theory, neither Mr. Darwin nor Mr. Herbert Spencer consents 
to take a place. The area here allowed to belief is too wide to satisfy 
the requirements of exact thinking. There is a theory which starts, 
with a fundamental postulate of a great unknown and unknowable 
Power—an admission that there is self-existence somewhere—thus 
separating from ihe dualism of energy and matter, but still depending - 
upon evolution for the philosophy of known existence. This includes 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and his disciples. ‘There is another theory which 
finds a Commencement for the present order of things in the creation of 
one or two primordial forms, from which as germs has sprung the 
complicated order of things in the midst `of which we now exist. This 
gains the assent of Mr. Darwin, and of those who ‘are. willing to abide 
by the lines of thought traced by the great naturalist. It is not easen- 
tial for the present purpose that there should be extended criticism of 
these several phases of an evolution theory. i 
My purpose is to direct attention for a little on the aspect of an 
evolution theory when passing through into ethical territory. What- 
ever be the special features of the separate streams in regions con- . 
tiguous to their source, thgy flow together ása united ‘current when 
moral life is reached, far down the course ' of evolution. gre desire 
of happiness found in all animate existence is here widened and 
deepened under the guidance of intelligence. The greater and the less, 
the near and the remote, the individual and the social—all these are 
considered as bearing on experience, and therefore on the interest which 
each unit of the human race has in the order of things. The pressure 
e of such considerations, continuedefrom generation .to generation in all 
lands, leading to a’ considerabletuniformity of ou all over the world 
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in accordance with the common sensibilities of men, and the universal 
conditions of reasoning, has resulted in certain general rules of conduct, 
quite obviously rules of expediency—which have gained common recog- 
nition. By impressions thus made u human organism as a mol, 
and specially upon the brain, “ organised and consolidated experiences ” 
are transmitted to succeeding -generations, and in due course man 
becomes a moralized organism. Individual, tribal, and national interests 
become recognized, and we have the result in a body of ethical laws in 
harmony with the moralized organism. This is the history of the 
manufacture of that article known in the universe as moral life; while 
subsequent attempts to summarize results, present us with a philosophy 
of morals. 

This theory assumes the action of intelligence, and it is to be tested 
further up its course, where it passes through the territory of intellectual 
philosophy. How nerve sensibility produces intelligence is a perplexity 
which must be waived for the present, in order that attention may be 
directed on the single ethical problem. Physiology has not by any 
means succeeded in disposing of this question. 

The first point here is comparatively simple and popular—Does the 
theory include the facts commonly recognised as belonging to moral 
life? Morality is an essential feature in human life, the characteristics 
of which are familiar, and quite aside from questions of science and 
philosophy. At the same time, according to the fundamental dictum of 
science, facts must be carefully verified before any attempt is made to 
construct a theory of their occurrence. The primary test, therefore, is 
the accuracy of our record of facts. And here nothing seems clearer 
than this, that self-interest is a thing entirely different from duly. No 
doubt, self-interest is essentially connected with personal, effort, and 
so belongs to the realm of conduct within which duty is found; but we 
cannot identify them on this account, any more than we could identify 
truth and beauty because both belong to the intellectual, sphere, and 
are so closely related that truth kas a beauty, and beauty must be true. 
Indeed the distinction between self-interest and duty—between ex- 
pediency and moral obligation, is so great, that the most illiterate man 
marks it as a commonplace, for to such men the contrast is apt to 
appear very broad indeed. There are a hundred aids to personal 
comfort, the procuring of which no man would dream of classifying 
among acts of duty. The distinguishing feature of right action is 
certainly missed when we treat of the wide range of human interests. 
A classification òf these may be good for a life of self-interest, and 
also for a theory of social interest, but it is msufficient to guide 
towards a philosophy of moral life. As long as we treafof the shrink- 
ing of sensibility and the impulse of desire, we deal with facts applicable 
to all forms of life, and we may be on the. line of evolution; but on 
this course we do not recognize ethical distinctions. Higher enjoyment ° 
is indeed possible to man than is poskible to lower orders of being ; - 
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intelligence is the perquisjte for appreciation of such enjoyment, and 
of the means by which it may be attained; but moral distinctions are 
incapable of approach along the path of self-interest, 

If, now, we pass from the fe to the theory, we shall be able to 
test the sufficiency of evolution “in the case before us. To speak of 
individual, tribal, and national interests, is only to make a classification 
in view of the persons concerned. This does not contribute in any 
important sense toward the construction of a philosophic scheme. We 
have, thorefore, to concentrate on happiness—the desire of it—the. 
guidance of the intellect towards its attainment — and the social 
element as that is necessarily involved. A professedly evolution theory 
must be utilitarian in its cast, and all phases of this theory are included 
when we make utility the test. But how do we discover progress here, 
such as evolution implies? Only by passing away from “the struggle 
‘for existence,” with the victory of the stronger over the weaker—the 
attainment of self-interest in one case by the wreck of self-interest in 
another case—to see how far social life may encompass and enrich 
individual life. We must leave in the reara scheme which would make 

j personal desire the ‘rule of life, passing on to that which accounts 
common good the security for individual good. “‘The greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number” thus becomes the fundamental law in this 
theory, individual happiness being included within the wider aim., But 
where shall we find the 4ond—the obligation which pertains to moral 
life? We make the transition from blind impulse to an intelligible 

` rule of conduct; but in thus parting company with a force which was 
powerful enough, though lacking in discrimination, where do we find 
tho authoritative element—' the Categorical Imperative,” as Kant has 
named it—without which we have no morality? It has been 
suggested that we should “express the phenomena of spirit in 
terms of matter,” for it is said this ‘‘ connects thought with the 
other phenomena of the universo.” But what gain is there if we 
do? We can speak of muscular. energy, and nerve energy, but 
what meaning do we get, if we speak of the energy of thought 
concerning the greatest happiness of the greatest number? Such . 
thought does not produce so much work as is the case with energy. 
In some men such thonght will hardly stir an emotion; in others, the 
formula will be regarded as a pleasantly sounding truism; to others 
it will be an inspiriting rule of conduct. If such differences as 
these exist, we gain nothing by transposing the language af spiritual 
phenomena into that which expresses phenomena of nfatter. We only 
miss our mark, fail #0 understand the nature of things, and delude our- . 
selves into acceptance of a theory which explains nothing. Energy 
which.performs a given amount of work, and thought which sees a 
certain form of: truth, are not to be compared. Whatever they accom- 
eplish, they effect their results iñ different ways? In the realm of 
ethics, the difficulty for an evolđtion theory is even greater thah is thus 
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indicated. Daty, which all men know, but only some men dv, whether 


we regard it as only a conception or as an active power in mind, needs ` 


some -other explanation thah can be nd among the phenomcua of 
matter. ‘Take the bare notion of duty#-how has it found a lodgment 
in the mind? It is said that “ the experiences of utility, organized and 
consolidated through all past generations of the human race, have been 
producing corresponding nervous communications, which, by continued 
. transmission and accumulation, have become in us certain faculties of 
moral intuition—certain emotions responding to right and wrong conduct 
which have no apparent basis in the individual experiences of utility.” 
But this carries no proper interpretation of the notion duty, and 
supplies no philosophy of its presencein mind. There is, indeed, ample 
reason for maintaining that experiences produce a definite impression ou 
the nerve organization, and that such impressions are amplified from age 
to age, and that these, as a rule, are transmitted to succeeding gencra- 
tions. But this docs not account for the notion duty. If the experi- 
ences of utility have produced nervous modifications which have become 
faculties of intuition, these, faculties can supply only intuitions of utility. 
We are thus atill without the notion duty; or something has been 
imported into the theory which the nervous modifications hare not 
caused, and the result is the same, so far as the failure of the theory is 
concerned. ‘The additional reference to “ emotions responding to right 
and wrong conduct” makes this failure more conspicuous, by tracing 
“emotions” and “ facuities of intuition” to a common cause in “the 
experiences of utility,” and introducing “ right and wrong in conduct,” 
without philosophic warrant. Thus a theory of physical evolution, 
coming by way of biology, physiology, and anthropology, fails to reach 
the conception of duty, and to supply a philosophy of it. Even if we 
grant the existence of emotions stirred by contemplation of the higher 
utilities, ‘these do not supply any explanation of the motives which 
actuate men in the fulfilment of duty, as these emotions do not include 
the sense of duty—the consciousness of personal obligation—which 
urges a man along the course of private duty, as well as onwards in his 
efforts to secure the highest good of others. 

From this lower type of an evolution theory I pass to another greatly 
higher in philosophic structure and practical yalue—I mean Hegcl’s 
theory of dialectic evolution, according to which the logical concatena- 
tion of our conceptions of things known, is the true theory of existence. 
In this theory we find another illustration of the powerful influence of 
the idea of evolution. The followers of Hegel are net, indeed, numerous 
—not at all so numerous as his admirers—but they are eminently dig- 
tinguished and influential. And if the Hegelian philosophy has not 
attained a wide popularity, this is to be explained much more by the 
difficulty of appreciating his scheme, tkan by intelligent rejection of it. 

As a sehemo of existence, the theory of dialectic evolution is analogous 
to the lower and more popular eyolutiorf theory in these respects—that 


i 
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Observation myst afford the materials required for construction of a 
theory, and that progress must be from leas to greater, from the simplest 
or least complicated orders of g upwards to what is more complicated, 
or, as Hegelian formule would¥ead us to say, from nothing to absolute 
being, for dialectic evolution begins lower, as ‘it naturally rises higher, 
than a scheme of physical evolution. - On: the other hand, dialectic 
evolution is, in some respects, diametrically opposed to the more popular — 
- evolution theory, denying altogether that the facts of existence can be 
_ understood by attempting to translate the, phendmena of mind into 
language expressive of the phenomena of matter—affirming, on the 
contrary, that any attempt such as this must render existence 
utterly unmeaning, landing us in the admission of a succession of 
-occurrences of which no rational explanation can be found. While, 
then, the physicist or biologist, as, for example, Mr. Huxley, might say 
. “ that spiritualistic terminology is utterly barren, and leads to nothing - 
but obscurity and confusion of ideas ;” the Hegelian would merely sub- 
stitute “ materialistic terminology,” and read the sentence as before, | 
maintaining that there is no rational terminology but the terminology 
of the understanding. In ‘this ‘difference, it seems to me that the 
Hegelian has unquestionably the advantage, and that thus far we are 
nearer a true theory of existence in the Hegelian dialectic than we are 
in any scheme of physical evolution, except that of Mr. Darwin, ‘accord- 
ing to which the evolution of life is the expression of the creative power 
und intelligent purpose of the Absolute Being—a theory very closely 
related to all that is best in Hegel, while the two theories are entirely 
separated in the forms of investigation. 

Let us now, then, take the higher level of dialectic evolution, looking 
from it to the lower level of physical phenomena for illustration, or 
perhaps we should more properly say, and more in accordance with the 
spirit of Hegelianism, looking into physical phenomena, that is, under: 
the surface, seeing there what only’ethe understanding can see, and * 
which is the only truly permanent or universal. i 
. All Nature can be rationalized. A beginning may be made at any 

_ point, or by restriction to any department of inquiry, and this state- 
ment will find illustration. This-is the common testimony of all the 
sciences. Wherever the world has been pierced, the rational has been 
found, as has been placed, beyond dispute by the- epoch’ of. scientific 
investigation in which we live. This being so, it seems to follow that 
the evolution of thought must afford the key to existence. This 
brings us td the Hegelian standpoint. ‘ As my present, purpose admits 
of nothing mere than a general survey of Hegel’s theory, I do not 
dwell on his view of negation as providing for dialectic movement, 
according to which affirmation of any ‘definite or restricted form ‘of 
existence always, implies its negation, and the recognition of thexe two 
implies that they are mutually included, und, by necessity of rational 
procedure, both are embraced fn a higher order of existence. What- 
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ever may be thought of this as a help to the interpretation of the 
universe,—and that there is truth in it, both certain and suggestive, 
will be more readily granted the mgre carefully the statement is 
pondered,—it will at least be admitted fhat Hegel is here presenting a 
trustworthy analysis of the conditions of thought. At the same time 
it will be recognized that the Hegelian scheme, though so far apart 
from the Darwinian theory as to belong to an entirely different region, 
is nevertheless in close alliance with it. By constant usc of the 
recognized relation between affirmation and uegation, Hegel proceeds to 
develop a theory of existence, by means of the ‘categories, or general 
forms of the understanding, such as quantity, quality, and ‘relation, as 
these are capable of being applied to concrete existence. The theory of 
Hegel is thus a theory of the evolution of existence according to the 
logical order of the categories—that is, according to the conditions of 
human understanding. 

The most general and sweeping objection to such a scheme is that it 
seems too much to make man the measure of the universe, and is on 
that very account inadequate as a method of interpretation. The 
Hegelian answer to this objection is that it is the Absolute, and not 
human nature, which affords the key to existence; and this answer is 
warranted by the theory, and is so far good theoretically, that, according 
to the Hegelian scheme, man, and all existence besides, passes over into 
the Absolute, thus making the final interpretation of the universe the 
unity of Absolute Being. But the question remains for critical inquiry 
whether this escapes the difficulty and affords a rational interpretation 
of things known. f 

~ Tt is needful, in the first instance, to notice how far this is a sufficient 
answer to the objection taken against Hegelianiam that it makes human 
nature the measure of existence. And this is the more needful as a 
preliminary inquiry, since nothing is more obvious than this, that 
logical procedure is continually bearing witness to its own limitation, and 
is on this account inadequate as an exponent of the Absolute, or even 
as a process by evolution of which the Absolute can be reached. It is 
certain, working within the dialectic conditions to which our minds arc 
subject, that the Absolute cannot limit itself. Not cven for the purpose 
of manifestation is this possible, far in limitation the Absolute ceases to 
exist, destroys itself, than which nothing can be more obviously impos- 
sible. Under the very necessities of though in accordance with which 
we recogniz® the Absolute, we are thus precluded from acceptance of 
a scheme which affirms the unity of existence, by its evolution through 
Nature and Spirit to the Absolute. We do not escape the conception df 
creation, and of distinct forms of created existence, in the Darwinian 
theory ; we still encounter the distinction between the Absolute and the 
conditioned, with all those logical peyplexities which arise in conse- 
quence; gnd the categories which are, essential tous for dialectic 
progress inyolye limitations fatal to the claims of the logical eyolu- 
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tion of all existence. We certainly cannot transcend the conditions 
of our own thought; there is no knowledge possible, and consequently 
no philosophy, except on the gassumption*of their reliability but this 
does not make the Absolute th@ key to a philosophy of existence in any 
sense available for a theory of dialectic evolution. When it'is alleged 
that thought cannot transcend its own conditions, this is the clearest 
evidence possible that thought is not the measure of existence, and that 
its evolution cannot afford the key to the universc as known, or to the 
Universal as presupposed in all. Accordingly, Hegel’s constant reference 
to the concrete, and his testimony against accepting the abstract as the 
true—two outstanding excellencies in his philosophic procedure, when 
rigidly interpreted—imply the impossibility of a dialectic which shall be 


-all-embracing. What Hegel has in common with all schemes which ° 


make the rational the key to existence, we can accept; what he has as 
a speciality, affirming that dialectic evolution is the evolution of the 
absolute, or Universal, we must reject. 

Without attempting extended criticism on the ground here sedtfinea, 
the test of this, as of the lower phase of evolution, may’be found by 
reference to ethical data. In the Hegelian scheme, the whole law of 
moral life is made to be the realizing of our own personality. This finds 
the root of a moral life in the constitution of our nature, by the evolution 
of which morality will be realized. .And there is in this, so far, a har- 
mony with all forms of ethical theory which maintain the go manent 
of reason as the essential feature of human life. Down the long. line of 
history, from the Greek philosophy to the present day, every ‘ethical 
theory which can be classified as’ intellectual in its essential charac- 
teristics, carries the admission that morality is practically the realizing 
of our own personality. But this is rather a phjlosophic formula of 
moral being than an efficient law of personal life, far leas a philosophy 
of such law. It only signalizes the highest characteristic of our complex 
nature, without giving a philosophy ,of the mysteries of that nature. 
For our moral life, while it is the dialectic evolution of our personality, 
is, in its actual history, much more. 

To give directness and precision to our thought here, it is enough to 
refer to moral evil. Here we cncounter what all philosophy has recog- 
nized, conflict between a lower and a higher nature within us, and all 
that is involved in securing the ascendancy of the one over the other. 
From this it follows that þersonality is not the whole nature, and yet 


our whole nature is somehow to be embraced within qur pefsonality, or 


encompassed by it. But this can be only by contending against much. 
that is within ens, and casting it out asthat which can have no place in 


` our personality, as it contributes nothing to its excellence. As biological 


evolution does not find within reach the materials for advance to rational 
life, dialettic evolution finds’ morg thau it can accoynt for ;—antagonism 
to personal evolfition, which ds a theoretic as well as a .practical 


` perplexity. Even if the logicakevolution of personality gives us an ideal 
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of what is best in our nature, and should be dominant, it does not include 
a philosophy of practical life, and here is presented most conspicuous 
testimony to the insufficiency of dialectic evolution as a philosophy of 
being. In Hegelianism we have a forghula of rational life, but no key 
- to the practical necessities of such a lfe, in which an irrational disposi- 
tion contends against what is not merely an intelligible rule, but an 
authoritative law. , i 

On the grounds thus briefly sketched, it is maintained that, whether 
we take physical evolution on the one hand, or dialectic evolution on 
the other, we have a scheme which is not all-embracing ; each in turn 
is found insufficient to afford a philosophy of existence. All that we 
know of physical existence shapes itself within the forms of thought ; 
but the forms of dialectic are insufficient to encompass the mysteries of 
human life. There is high intellectual worth in the conception of 
evolution, both as finding its representation in the material universe, 
and as expressing itself in the adequate interpretation of the laws of 
thopght in accordance with which alone philosophy is possible, But 
the predominance of this conception of evolution in our day involves 
a cramping influence by favouring the delusive notion that it affords an 
exhaustive and ultimate scheme of existence. It has served well its part 
in the early stage of its acceptance, by greatly stimulating thought both 
in lower and in higher regions of investigation. It has in all this made 
good for itself a permanent place in science and philosophy, for evolution 
is a reality in the history of the universe; but it is not the deepest 
thing in it. 5 

More than evolution is required to account for existence. Physical 
evolution does not account for the existence within which evolution 
takes place; dialectic evolution fails to explain the existence within 
which its own forms are employed, while, at its furthest range of 
application, evolution of the Absolute is a dialectic impossibility. We 
still need an ampler theory of knowledge than is supplied by either. 
We need a theory which shall embrace both of these, and transcend 
them both. We must regard it not only as a possible, but a necessary 
inquiry, to ascertain the conditions of certainty, as these are inseparably 
connected with the laws of exercise essential for intellectual procedure. 
It is not a possible thing in the history of philosophic thought to treat 
Kant’s critical distinction between à posteriori and a priori in human 
knowledge as illegitimate or as fruitless inquiry. Noris it possible to rest 
in Kant’s theory as if it were an adequate scheme of philosophy. But 
Hegelianism has*not supplanted it, nor has it supplied what is still the 
pressing want. Iam unable to regard the effort of Hegel otherwise 
than as a’brilliant excorsus which has added a singufarly -attractive 
chapter to the history of philosophic thought; a striking illustration of 
the extent to which evolution of the categories harmonizes with concrete 
existence; but the development of £ philosophy whieh has done little ° 
towards ‘meeting the full requirements of a theory of knowledge. It is of 
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admitted value, in one way, to insist that the theory of existence is given 
in the evolution of human thought; for that is to emphasize the fact 
that all existence open to observation cen be interpreted in harmony 
with the conditions of our intellffence. Not only are our senses adapted 
for affording us knowledge of an*outer world, but our rational processes 
are adequate to the task of giving a scientific account of the world with 
which, as observers and thinkers, we are brought into contact. But it 
is of comparatively little philosophic value in other respects to concen- 
trate on the evolution of human thought as the key to all existence, for 
this only raises the further problem, how is human thought capable of 
this? Until we have pressed this question, and constructed a scheme 
embracing all that must be faced in such inquiry, we have not a 
philosophy. And if this question be a reasonable and necessary one, 
the insufficiency of mere dialectic is proved. 
H. CaLpERwoop. 
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HE increase of wealth in the United Kingdom during the last 

twenty years is a subject that appears to many people so vast as to 
carry us into the regions of conjecture. Yet it may be as clearly 
defined as the distance from London to York. We know that two per 
cent. of the adult population die yearly; and if we multiply by fifty the 
amount of property on which probate or succession duty is paid iu any 
year, we arrive at the accumulated wealth of the nation—that is, of the 
moneyed classes. It is true that estates under £100 are not included, 
and that legatces sometimes defraud tho revenue by under-statement of 
assets ; but if we add 10 per cent. for such omissions we may conclude 
that we have attained a mathematical accuracy on this point. The 
growth of wealth has been almost equal in the two decades under 
consideration, as the following table shows :— 


1860. 1870. 1878 SO. 
Probate returne . . £95,000,009_ ... 125,000,000... 163,500,000 
National wealth . . 5,200,000,00Q ... 6,880,000,000 ... 8,420,000,000 


The accumulations averaged £550,000 a day in the first decade ard 
£500,000 in the second, Sundays being deducted; and if we take tLe 
medium population for the whole period at 80 millions, we find tke 
average savings were fourpence a dky per inhabitant. Whatever cor- 
reaponding test we may take will confirm the above statement, but it 
will suffice to quote three important ones, vig. :— 


° Milions sterling. 
” 1380. 1870 Iss 
Tlouse valuation rental . . . . 58 wes ° 81 oes 110 
Income-tax ,, SARS toe es ae cat 335 vs 4450... 57o 
Insurance, Fe eoiat aoe ee 21,100 st 1,600 e. „B100 


In a nation’s history there are few things that record more ¢loquently 
° e 


- Doig the avcrage fog theze years. e 
3u 2 
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the progress in wealth and civilisation than ‘its advance in building, and ` 
in this respect we have made great strides since 1860 :— 


No, of houses. Value, million £, Per house. 
1860 . : ., 5,884,000 eee 1,160 A £218 
1870 . . . 5,912,000 zis 1,620 oa 275 
1880 . .*. 6,871,000 ° wae 2,210 | Np 820 


` We have not only built 1} million new houses, but we have rebuilt 

or replaced 800,000 old ones, and our people are 50 per cent better 
lodged than in 1860, as appears from the average value of each house. 
For it must not be supposed that this rise in value is artificial, since 
Mr. Howell shows, on the contrary, that the cost of building is much. 
less than it was twenty years ago. An elaborate table before me shows 
that the average rental of each house is £48 per annum in London, 
£15 in the rest of England, almost £15 in Scotland, and a little under 
#4 in Ireland, the average for the United Kingdom being £16 a year. 
It is something more than a coincidence that the number of carriages 
subject to Inland Revenue duty has risen in the same identical ratio 
as the Government rental valuation of houses—that is, 88 per cont. since ` 
1860-—which shows the simultaneous improvement in the condition of 
our people :— | i : 


: No. of carriages. Inhab. to eaoh carriage. 
1860 . . . . . 245,000 ave 120 
1870 . . . . . 825,000 oes 97 
7 1880. n... 468,000 e. 75 


The Income Tax returns show a greater increase by 9 per cent. than 
we find in the Probate returns, which may arise from .an improved 
method of collection. Formerly, the revenue was defrauded in the 
most outrageous manner, such was the hostility to income tax; and of 
this a remarkable instance was quoted by Mr. Gladstone, in the debate 
on the Budget of 1858 :—« There were twenty-eight persons who claimed 
compensation in Cannon Street, on sworn testimony to an aggregate 
income of £48,000, but who only paid*tax on a total of £9,000 a year.” 
Nevertheless, the income tax assessments are not far from reality, for . 
we find that the consumption of luxuries (tea,-sugar, coffee, ‘wine, 
tobacco, and dried fruit) averages 9 per cent. of the value of assessed 

. Incomes in each year.’ The insurafice returns are only an indirect proof 
of growth of wealth, but it is notorious that London alone grows 
20 millions a year under fhis heading. Bank deposits, including the 
market value of share capital and the deposits in savings banks, have 
risen 66 per cent. since 1860, vis. :— os ` 


° Millions sterling,” ° Per inhabitant. 

1860 °., . . . . . 520 ich £18 12 0 

e ISTO ae a fas es “oa tae, « BBO - ` 2 6 0 
1880 Se sa: ey . 850 as 24 6 0 


So far, it willebe said, we have seen only one mde of the picture, as 
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no account has been taken of the loas of capital from the depreciation 
of farming land. This is,a matter of such moment, that estimates 
would be a statistical immorality. I lave, therefore, summed up all 
the land-sales reported in the London pers at three distinct periods 
of two years each (excluding Welsh farms as of insufficient value, and all 
sales over £100 per acre, as not being lands for farming), and the result, 
for'England only, is as follows :— l ' 


1860-61. ‘ 1870-71. 1879-81. 
Estatessold . . 285 ies 107 de 166 
Acres .°. . , 71,860 ax 48,276 a 87,7838 
Prico . . . . £8,254,000 pen 1,792,000 sez 1,458,000 
Por acre. . . . £45 10 0 wot 41 10 0 os 88 12 0 


Here is a decline of £7 per acre, or 220 millions for the area of 
England, being 11 millions per annum.* But this has been counter- 
balanced by the rise in suburban lands near London, Liverpool, and 
the other great cities, which explains the fact that the income tax 
assessment, for lands only, has risen from 644 millions in 1870 to 69% 
in 1880, i 

There is, therefore, nothing to be deducted on this score from the 
clearly proved accumulation of 166 millions per annum in the first, and 
154 millions per annum in the second decade. I shall now proceed to 
show how the said accumulations were invested. 


I. Disrosan or ÅCOUMULATIONS. 


This is one of the most interesting points in connection with the 
economic progress of the nation, and may be set forth in a few 
words :— 


1861-70. 1871-80 
House-building . . è . 46 ve 58 
New railways. . . . . 18 sa 20 
Ships (increase) . . . , 3 E 6 
Banks and Oi e ww 14 vee 18 
Public works. . . . . 6 aes 10 
Art, farniture, &o. . . e 8 ne 4 
_ Foreign investments . . 76 eee 38 


166 o TA 154 


As regards the, first four items we have the most positive and con- 
clusive testimony. The outlay on public works hag been a little over 
100 millions in the last decade, as shown by the loans fog sanitary ard 
like purposes, and although one class of the community owes another 
for the money so employed, the country is none the less enriched by 
the work, which is, moreover, a very useful employment of capital, 

+ Itis remarkable that the decline in our farm-l2nds is coeval with the rise of Australia 


where the sales of land during the last six years have been over five million acres per 
annum 
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since it prevents or reduces sickness, and thus incredses our capacity for 
labour. How close is the relationship between banking and commerce 
appears from the coincidence (hat both have grown at the rate of’ 16 
millions a year since 1860, viz. ¥ 





Abliion £. 
an 1860. . 1880. Annual increase- 
Commerce . . . . 875 m 698 iss £16,150,000 
Bank deposits . . . 520 wes 850 Pa 16,500,000 


There has been a still greater increase in the Clearing-house returns, 
which averaged 295 millions monthly in the years 1867-70, and roso to 
580 millions per month for the years 1880—81. It is very significant 
that in the ‘second decade our home investments increased, and of the 
money that we placed abroad at least three-fourths seem to have gone to 
the Colonies. Doubtless the revelations of Sir Henry James’s com- 
mittee about Peruvian and other loans induced British capitalists to ho 
` more careful about lending money to strangers. During the last ten 
years we lent our Colonies 268 millions, viz. :— 3 


Millions sterling. 
Loans, Companies. Total. 
Australia . r. 2.) (54 Bes 44 pats 98 
Canada. . . -.. I9 es 25 ase gt 
Cape Colony . . . . 10 cat 12 a 22 
India .,. sw. 45 ae 59 vee 104 
128 Te 140 vos 268 


The aggregate of our investments abroad, according to the Economist, 
produces us at present a ‘yearly income of 654 millions; so that (after 
deducting bad debts)" we must have at least 1,800 millions invested 
abroad, a sum almost equal to twice our national debt. 

The ‘following shows how the national wealth was distributed at the 








three dates under consideration :— e 
Millons sterling. 

: 1860. 1870. "1880. 
Houses. . . . . . 1,160 we 1,620 = 2,200 . 
Railways . . . . . 348 ° an 530 bag 780 
Shippmg - . . - - 40 we 66 ase 120 
Bulhon .... - 95 ac 118 fe 148 
Furniture, books, &. . 880 zws ` 400 wee 500 
Stock-in-trade . . . 420 oes 500 sau 600 
Public works. . . . 200 ees 250 ° a. 850 
Ianis: o an tags 1,740 1,930 B 1,950 
Cattle, crops, &c. 460 480 400 
Sundries . . . 87 66 127 
Inyésted abroad . 820 920 1,800 


R 5,200 e ... ° 6,880 z 8,420 
Comparing these totals with population, we find that each*inhabitant 
waa worth £180 in 1860, almost £220 in 1870, and about £250 in 1800. 
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With such an increase of wealth it is by no means surprising that the 
ratio of paupers to population has declined from 4 per cent. in 1870 to 
3 per cent. lest year, that the Savings, Bank deposits have risen very 
notably, and that the consumption of fea, sugar, and tobacco is higher 
per inhabitant than in the past years. 


ILI. Annvan EXPENDITURE. 


Having ascertained the annual accumulations, the next point is the 
expenditure, as by adding both together we shall arrive at the precise 
income of the nation. Before going into details I may be permitted to 
state the principal items, and the average per inhabitant as well as fora 
family of five persons, viz, :— 


Millions sterlin AY inhab. Per family. . 

Food . . o . 474 j oa fin, 12 0 £68 0 0 
Clothing . . . 188 Ae 8 19 0 19 15 0 
Rent . . . . 179 ies 5 2 0 25 10 0 
Taxes. 2. . 128 lk. 8 12 0 18 0 0 
Sundries . . . 177 eae 5 10 25 5 0 
1,098 - ae 81 6 0 156 10 0 


Although the expenditure approaches 1,100 millions, the consumption | 
does not exceed 800 millions, since the rent is simply a payment from 
one Englishman to another, and even the taxes are pretty much the 
same. Most of the interest on the national debt will be found to go 
ultimately into food and clothing, and the same may be said of the 
principal sums paid to soldiers, police, and all public officials. But if 
we are to regard the country as a large house of bnainess, it is im- 
possible to classify the expenditure more simply than in the above table. 

Food is, of course, the largest and most important item, and calls 
for special consideration in all its’ component parts, distinguishing how 
much is produced at home, and how much imported, vis. :— 


g Value, Percentage, Do. 
Tons. million £. British imported 
Grain, &ea. . . 19,500,000 -` 160 ss 60 zas 40 
Meat. à 1,850,000 wee 111 or 78 sas 22 
Butter, cheese. . 410,000 ng 81 wi 45 we (OS 
Eggs. . . . . 100,000 oa 9 or 75 vee 25 
Tea, coffee, &e. . 95,000 sae 11 su 0 ... 100 
Sugar... . 910,000 ous 2 eee 0 .. 100 
Wines, beer, &c. — ose 12 i 94 ask 6. 
Sundries . . , — oes 37 es 90°... 710 
507 ioe 70 i 30 


It will be seen that three-fifths of our breadstuffs are fiome-grown, this 
item including not only grain but also potatoes, of which we produce 
about 4 million tons. As regards meat, we import nearly one-third, 
but this item in the above table comprises moreover poultry and game, 
which are not usually included: it is, however, irrespective of fish, of 
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which we consume over 580,000 tons a year. Eggs of home production 
average 40 millions weekly, besides which we import 14 millions a week. 
We uso annually 4$]bs. of tea and barely 1. of coffee per head, and if 
the duties were taken off these agticles we might expect to see our bill 
for liquor much lower. Still, it is gratifying to note that the consump- 
tion of wines, beer, &., has fallen 20 millions in value since 1876. 
The item for sundries consists of 25 millions-for milk, 8 millions for fish, 
and the rest for fruit From the above total of 507 millions it is 
necessary to: deduct 83 millions for grain, corresponding to the cattle 
annually slaughtered for our markets, and which comes back to us as 
meat, thus leaving the bill for food at 474 millions, as ‘before stated. 
If we are dependent on foreign nations for one-third of our food supply, 
it is different with clothing, which (excepting two-thirds of our silks) is 
wholly of home production., Our expenditure under this head is shown 
as follows:— i 


Million yards. Value, million £, 
Cotton goods.. 1,100 15 
Woollen „ . 880 80 
Linen soz, 400 18 
ar?) - 55° 19 2 

Hats and boots — 26 
Tailors’ wages . — oa 28 
Sundries . . `. — 7 

188 


The home consumption of our textile manufactures is 85 per cent. of 
all the produce, and just equal in value (65 millions) to what we pay 
annually to foreign nations for raw material. The number of tailors, 
dressmakers, &c., employed in making clothes merely for our own 
population i is almost half-e-million of persons. 

Rent and tuxes as stated in the summary before given are simply the 
Government returns on such matters. The rental valuation consists of- 
110 millions for houses and 69 millions’ for land. The taxes consist of ~ 
88 millions national, and 48 millions local. Furthermore, there are 
miscellaneous expenses that make up 177 millions as follows :— i 


è x Million £$. 
Locomotion . oh er ah aa a RG 
Fuel, gas, &o 2. . a e . - 80 
align are 
aaa Pe et ia 15. . 
e 177 


Under locomotion I do not include freight, but only passenger traffic 
by raif and otherwise. - Fuel does not comprise what is used in factories, 
ke. but merely in domestic use.. Hardware com ds all manu- 
"factures that are net textile. Fipally, the last item ‘includes 9 quillions’ 
for the average amount of charitable donations. 
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IV. Income or THE NATION. 


We have seen that the expenditure amounts to 1,098, and the annual 
accumulation to 154 millions, so that fhe income must be 1,247 millions, 
but when we proceed to inquire how the income arises, we leave the 
region of ascertained fact and enter on the debateable ground of 
estimates, viz. :— 


- Milion £. 

Agricultural products . . . . 249 
Railway earnings . eee 68 
Shipping ,, 60 
Minerals . oaa a ‘a’ 78 
Dividends on capital. . . . . 115 
Rents. ed a E Gee I 
Trade . ........ 140 
Manufactures. . . ... . 868 

1,247 


Some fifteen years ago the late Mr. Dudley Baxter estimated the 
national earnings (without house rent) at 814 millions. Since then the 
income tax and probate returns have risen 40 per cent., so that, 
if Mr. Baxter, were right, the national income would now be 1,260 
millions. This shows that he was within 1 per cent. of the fact, 
although he has left no evidence of how he came so near the reality. 

In my next paper I shall call attention to the distinctive feature of 
this last quarter of the nineteenth century—a more general distribution 
of wealth and a proportionate decrease in the number of pamnpers, as 
well as a “levelling up” of the middle classes, especially in England, 
France, and Germany, the result of industrial development in these 
countries. 

M. Q. Monwan. 
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In the Article “ Two Decades of Industry,” November Number, some figures 
got displaced in the Table of British Éxports, p. 828. The last four sums in 
the column headed “ year 1880,” ought to read thus :— 
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OLD AND NEW CANONS OF POETICAL 
CRITICISM. 


HEN ‘men have been long engaged in a discussion that secms 

to hold out no promise of a definite conclusion, the suspicion is 

naturally engendered that the endlesaness of the controversy is caused by 

the too vague apprehension of the matter in dispute. Thence arises a 

craving for some definition that shall not be vague, but as particular and 

precise as the nature of the subject and the inherent infirmities of 
language will permit. 

I fancy some such craving has arisen in connection with the 
controversies that have for some time been current concerning the 
respective merits of the English poets of this century who are silent in 
their graves. Few will doubt that there are at least three of these to 
` each of whom in turn precedence is given over the other two by critics 
who are one and all entitled to an opinipn, and who may fairly demand 
a hearing on this interesting theme. Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth 
are the illustrious trio whose rival claims have caused and still support 
the controversy. Mr. Matthew Arnold has just pronounced, in explicit 
terms, in favour of Wordsworth. J,imagine Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Ros- 
setti, and others, would confer the palm upon Shelley. Finally, there 
are some of us who would be disposed to place Byron before either. 

I do not propose in tis paper to offer any direct contribution 
to that controversy. My purpose rather is to inquiré whether 
it be possible to define what poetry peculiarly is, what is its main 
and distinguishing fanction, aud upon what, principally, the greatness 
and superiority of the poet depend. It is obvious that if nothing of the 
kind be possible, then one man’s opinion about poets and poetry is as 
good and «s authoritative as anotker’s, and all our gttempted estimates 
resolve themselyesx*into the mere rival assertions, “J like this,” “I 
prefer that.” ° 
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That I am not alone in thinking some more exact definition of the 
main function of the poet is required than we at present seem to possess, 
may be gathered from thé fact that Mr. Matthew Arnold has been endea- 
vouring to provide us with one. Haf he been successful in the attempt, 
there would have been no room for her observation. Unfortunately 
the new canon Mr. Arnold advances concerning poetry, should it gain 
acceptance, will, it seems to me, only make confusion worse confounded. 
This may appear a bold thing to say of an attempt to assist our per- 
plexity made by one who is both'a poet of distinction and a critic of 
eminence. But I can only state my reasons for that conclusion, and 
leave it to others to decide whether the fresh difficulties Mr. Arnold has 
created, for me at least, are fanciful or not. 

Mr. Arnold is a singularly circumspect writer ; and evidently it is with 
repugnance that he commits himself to a definite statement. , He has 
written some of the most agreeable prose volumes of our time ; in which he 
has let his conciousness play freely about the ideas of other people, whilst 
more or less concealing his own behind a fascinating veil. An instance 
of what I mean may be found at page 67-of “ Culture and Anarchy,” a 
work I should think no one ever opens without enjoying the luxury of 
an intellectual smile. Itis a delightful volume, and makes much notable 
folly look more foolish than ever. But, probably, its own drift is anarchic, 
for, whilst rendering many nonsensical opinions untenable, it scarcely 
offers anything sensible in their place. After arguing that wo want a 
principle of authority, to counteract the tendency to anarchy that seems 
to be threatening us, Mr. Arnold observes: 


“But how to organize this authority, or to what hands to trust the wielding of 
it? How to get your State, summing up the right reason of the community, , 
and giving effect to ıt, as circumstances may require, with vigour? And here I 
think I see my enemies waiting for me with a hungry joy in their eyes. But I 
shall elude them.” 


In effect, he does elude them. But how does he elude them? By 
alluding‘to the difficulty, which is the kernel of the question, no more ; 
and by being so entertaining for two hundred pages further, that most 
readers doubtless forget the question ever arose. ` 

The new canon upon poetry which Mr. Arnold invites us to accept is, 
that poetry is a criticism of life, and that those poets are the greatest 
whose criticism of life is the most healtRy and the most true. I dare 
say the canon, put thus explicitly, will not altogether recommend itself 
to its own author. ButI think I shall be able to show that this is the 
theory he really propounds; and that if it is to bg modified is must 
disappear altogether, and so cease to be of any avail as,a weapon 
of criticism, for which purpose it was avowedly forged. 

The schoolmep of the Middle ges, for whom many persons in the 
nineteenth century entertain a contempt which Iam sure Mr. Arnold 
does not share, laid down that a definition, to be of much use, should 
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be both “inclusive” and “exclusive,” therein repeating an observation 
' made many centuries earlier by logicians equally cautious. In other 
words, a definitión should include all the peculfar and essential qualities- 
of the thing defined, and these eMpuld be qualities excluded from the 
definition of any other thing. To say, for example, of a horse, that it 
is an animal with four legs, is not to help to define it, because cows, 
sheep, and many other animals, have likewise four legs. In the same 
way, to say of poetry that it is a criticism of life, is to offer no help 
towards the definition of poetry, seeing, as Mr. Arnold confesses, that 
in so far as it is true at all, it is equally true of prose. “The end 
and aim of all literature,” he says, “is, if one considers it attentively, 
nothing but that—a criticism of life ;” ‘and then he is forced to add, 
“ We are not brought much on our way, I admit, towards an adequate 
definition of poetry, as distinguished from prose, by that truth,” 

Tt will perhaps seem to many readers that this candid confession ends 
the controversy, and that we ought to be satisfied with this graceful 
withdrawal by Mr. Arnold of his own canon. As a fact; however, he does 
not withdraw it, but goes on battling gallantly to save it, by presenting 
it in other ways, and with less defined features. He begs us to observe 
that “the noble and profound application of ideas to life is the most 
essential part of poetic greatness, and thata great poet receives his dis- 
tinctive character of superiority from his application, under the conditions, 
immutably fixed by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth, from his. 
_ application, I say, to his subject, whatever it may be, of the ideas on man, 
on nature, and on human life, which he has acquired for himself.” It 
is not easy for a careful reader either to assent or to object to these 
assertions ; they are so inconveniently vague. But Mr. Arnold intends 
them, not as a recantation ‘of the canon that poetry is a -criticism of 
life, but as that canon writ large; written so large in fact, as to make 
it difficult to decide where the essential point really lies. It is possible 
that, just as in the passage from “ Culture, and Anarchy,” he again said 
to himself, “ Here I think I see my enemies waiting for me with a 
hungry joy in their eyes. But I shall elude them.” 

On this occasion, however, he does not elude his enemies, or, 
as it would be more proper to put if, his humble admirers, who are 
waiting with a hungry joy for instruction at the hand of so con- 
summate a master. For here the sportive workings of his own mind 
bring his consciousness to baf, and after a good long pursuit the 
canon about poetry being a criticism of life is at last run to earth in the 
‘following significant passage :— ` 

“t Where, then, is eWordsworth’s superiority? for the worth of what he has 
given us in poetry I hold to be greater, on the whole, than thé worth of what 
Leopardi his given us. . . . . As compared with Leopardi, Wordsworth, though 
at many points Jess lucid, though far less § master of style, far less of an artist, 
gaits so much by his crigicism of life being, in certain matters of profound im- 
portance, healthful and true, whereas Ltopardi’s pessimism is not, that the value 
of Wordsworth’s poetry, on the whole, stands higher for us than that of Leopardi.” 
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Here we have the canon arrived at maturity, and raised to the 
dignity and efficacy of a dogma. In fact, Mr. Arnold has, I submit, 
advanced two ‘propositions :— ; 

Ist. That poetry is a criticism of li i 

2nd. That the relative greatness a poet mainly depends on the 
healihfulness and truth of his criticism of life. : 

Against these two propositions I will ask leave to contend : 

lst. That poetry is not a criticism of life, in any natural and previously 
accepted sense of the word criticism and the word Bife. 

2nd. That to make the relative greatness of a poet depend upon the 
healihfulness and truth of his criticism of life, is to place the estimate 
of his poetry at the mercy of the opinion of anybody and ‘everybody 
as to what ts a true and healthy criticism of life, about which no con- 
sensus exists. 

8rd. That in proportion as a poet occupies himself in his poetry mainly 
with a criticism of life, to that extent he injures his chance of being a 
great poet. 

Since every controversy must turn in some measare upon the signifi- 
cation of the words employed, I think it is not captious to ask that 
familiar words should carry a familiar meaning. Previously, therefore, 
to inquiring whether poetry be a criticism of life, it is necessary to 
ascertain what is the meaning of the word life, and what tho meaning - 
of the word criticism. The meaning I have always found attached to 
these words is as follows :— 

Life is the sum total of the sensations and actions of mankind; in 
other words, whatever men perceive, feel, think, or do. Criticism ts 
forming and pronouncing a, judgment upon something or other; and 
criticism of life, therefore, is passing a judgment upon life. 

Now, is poetry, or, in other words, is the main and special function 
of the poet, passing a judgment upon life? If it is, let us see what 
follows. : 

‘No one will pretend that a consistent, homogeneous judgment or 
estimate of life can be extracted from a perusal of all the poets with 
whom readers of poetry are most familiar. Indeed, I doubt if any 
class of writers leave so contradictory and confusing an impression of 
life upon the mind as the poets, Historians differ, metaphysicians 
dispute, and doctors notoriously disagree. But I should say that all of 
these are remarkable for agreement, as compared with poets. Take five 
such poems, for example, as the “De Naturå Rerum” of Lucretius, 
the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante, Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” Words- 
worth’s “Excursion,” and Byron’s “Don Juan’s If these five poets, 
in these five poems, be passing a judgment upon life? all one can say 
is the impression left by their judgments, if they were intended far such, 
is to preclude the reader from forming a consistent judgment upon life 
at all. . Foa S à e 
That this fact constitutes no cause ‘of reproach against these poets, 
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I trast we shall perceive in due course. But, for the present, what is 
the inference to be drawn from it? Obviously it is this. If poetry be 
a criticism, in other words, a judgment upon, or estimate of, life, and 
poets form different estimates ang pass different judgments, what next 
becomes necessary? . Either we Must agree to let them disagree, or we 
must ourselves create a Court of Appeal, to decide which estimate is the 
most correct and whose judgment is nearest to the truth. 

Now let us mark what follows from this unavoidable alternative. If 
we agreo to let them disagree, then the proposition that poetry is the 
passing of a judgment upon life, intended as a canon of criticism and 
an instrument or measure for testing the relative greatness of poets, 
falls to the ground, and is of no avail. If, in consequence of their 
disagreement, we appeal to a higher court, where shall we find it? 
Shall: the judges be selected from among our philosophers? Philosophy 
has not yet found its first cause, or its final end. The languages spoken 
amid the wreck of the Tower of Babel had more resemblance than the 
verdicts of philosophy, for at least they had a common root. Shall we 
pick our judges from practical moralists? Even if these entirely agreed, 
which they do not, and if they could be brought to determine whether 
morality be intuitive and self-dependent, or inductive and utilitarian, I 
should still have to observe that life—that is to say, all that men 
perceive, feel, think, and do—is considerably more extensive, and covers 
far more ground, than practical morality. I confess I am unable to 
suggest or indicate any other body of men who would provide the con- 
sentaneous authority of which we are in search. Like “ your State 
summing up the right reason of the community,” as declared to be the 
object, of quest in “ Culture and Anarchy,” but unhappily not discovered, 
it “ eludes” us, and our “ hongry joy” is changed into hungry dis- 
appointment. ` ` 

Many illustrations might be borrowed from the poets themselves to 
fortify this conclusion; but a few will suffice. What are wo to say of 
the “ De Rerum Natori’? [Isit healthfal and trae? To many people, > 
probably to most, it is at best only a fine piece of paganism, not true, 
and therefore not healthy. In the eyes of some orthodox Protestants, 
the “ Divina Commedia” is necessarily a mass of beautiful, and not always 
beautiful, superstition. If any oneewill turn to the edition of Pope’s 
Works, begun by Mr, Elwin, and vow being so ably continued by Mr. 
Courthope, he will’be puzzled to find that divines, not open to any 
charge of heterodoxy, have pronounced the “ Essay on Man” to be 
what Pope.declared.he meant it for, a vindication of the ways of God, 
while others, equally esound on the theological side, protest that “an 
infidel who hated divines and divinity with all his heart dictated its doc- 
trines.? This is Mr. Elwin’s opinion, and he evidently inclines to think 
the poetry of the poem not much better than its philosophy. Dugald 
Stewart, on the cogtrary, a man nèt prone to rash enthusiasm, affirmed 
that the “Essay on Man” is the noblest specimen of philosophical 
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poetry which our language affords, and, with the exception of a very 
few passages, contains a valuable summary of all that human reason 
has been able hitherto to advance in justification of the moral govern- 
ment of God.” Bowles, ‘more circu spectly, affirmed that the poem ‘ 
“ will continue to charm from the hasio of its verse, the splendour 
of its diction, and the beauty of its illustrations, when the philo- 
sophy that gave rise to it, like the coarse manure that fed the 
flowers, is perceived and remembered no more.” Jt may be suspected, 
‘however, from what we have seen, that a great many people who dislike 
the philosophy of the “Essay on Man,” its view of the relations of 
God to ourselves, in other words, those who dislike its criticism or 
estimate of one of the chief things appertaining to life, will look some- 
what coldly on its verse, its diction, and its illustrations. In “Don Juan” 
there are numerous observations upon life, and if we are to regard them, 
in their entirety, so far as entirety can be predicated of them, as criti- 
cisms of life, most persons would find themselves in this dilemma, vis-à-vis 
of Mr. Arnold’s canon, that the views expressed in “Don Juan” are perhaps- 
true, but are certainly not healthy. “The Excursion,” like the “ Essay on 
Man,” generally passes for orthodox with the unwary; partly because: 
a poet not flagrantly heretical is too uncommon a phenomenon for his 
opinions to incur searching examination by the orthodox, and “in the 
kingdom of the blind one-eyed people are kings,” partly because 
Wordsworth led a blameless life, and is assumed to be right since he 
. meant well. Yet Mr. Arnold himself dismisses Wordsworth’s philosophy 
with curt ceremony, and, what is stranger still, said long ago of the poet 
whom he now ranks so highly, precisely “on account of his criticism of 


life,” that 
“ Wordsworth’s pyon avert their ken 
f 


Fiom half of human fate.” 
Many of my readers will remember the passage, and to recall it is like- 
wise to remind ourselves that in the poem from which it is taken Mr. 
Arnold spoke of Sophocles as one ` 
“Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole.” 
What would the Christian critic of life say to this, seeing that, when 
Sophocles wrote, Christianity had not yet been heard of? 

It would appear, therefore, thatan their criticism of life poets have 
differed materially, and that, upon the question whether any particular 
poet’s criticism of life be healthful and true or the reverse, or healthful 
and not true, or true and not healthful, there is a like divergence and 
on equal variety of opinion. What is the unavoidable conclusion? 
Surely that the canon which would represent poetry, as a criticism of life, 
and would make the relative greatness and superiority of a poet turn upon 
his criticism of life, far from lending us any fresh light, gravely darkens 
counsel ; and, worse than this, that it tends to confirm the pernicious 
habit only too common amongst us afready, of estimating writers rathere 
by what they say than by the consideration of how they say it; in other 
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words, rather by what we want them, than by what they intend, to 
offer us. 

For if Mr. Arnold will think’ of it, is it not the fact that he has 
unintentionally embodied, and wae with his high authority, the 
unconscious standard by which t people judge not of poets and 

poetry alone, but of pictures, pei music, in a word, of any pro- 
duction of Art? They estimate works of art, for the most part, 
accotding as these seem to agree with and promote, or to conflict with 
and oppose, what for the moment I will call their prejudices. I think 

. Mr. Arnold will scarcely doubt that there are many men of the world 
who think Pope a far greater poet than discriminating criticism could 
allow him to be, simply because he writes about the themes that interest 
‘them most, and takes just about as imaginative a view of men and 
things as accomplished men of the world, who are nothing else, are able 
to take. Again, I fancy he ‘would not deny that many cultivated 
tender-hearted women have admired the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, and, 
let us say, some of the poorer and more commonplace portions of the- 
poetry of Byron, more than those compositions deserve to be admired, 
because these precisely represent what they, at the moment of reading, 
themselves happened to be feeling. It is this -that makes Pollok’s 
“ Course of Time” such agreeable reading to' some persons, and that 
has obtained for the works of Mr. Tupper so wide a circulation and so 
much popularity. Nay, as Mr. Arnold himself points out, “ the fervent 
Wordsworthian will add, as Mr. Leslie Stephen does, that Wordsworth’s 
poetry is precious, because his philosophy is sound ;” and if so lettered 
a reader, so clear a thinker, and so shrewd a critic as Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
can judge in this manner, is it wonderful that the world at large, the 
admirers of Pollok, the worshippers of Mr. Tupper, should judge in this 
manner? It may be thought that to adduce the instance of Mr. Tupper is 
to trifle with the question, or et least to import into the discussion of it that 
peculiar form of prejudice which i is usually engendered by the ridiculous. , 
But I would submit that the persons who think Mr. Tupper’s “ poetry 
precious because his philosophy is sound,” and the persons who think 
Wordsworth’s poetry precious because Ais philosophy is sound, are, as 
the phrase is, tarred with the same brush. They are both measuring 
poetry by a wrong and irrelevant standard, both weighing the finest and 
most delicate of all things in the clumsiest and most inaccurate of 
all balances,. But I should have thought that “ philosophy” and 
“ criticism of life” are as near to, being interchangeable terms as one 
can well get; and it is precisely because I think with Mr. Arnold that 
the dictum which deglared Wordsworth’s poetry to be precious because 
his philosophy is sound an unfortunate dictum, that I cannot help 
thinking Mr. Arnold’s own dictum that Wordsworth is a greater poet 


than Leopardi because his criticism of life is more healthy and true ‘+: 


@than Leopardi’ s, also an unfortumate dictum. Indeed, Mr. Arnold 
seems to me, in effect, to promt and in: the passage relating to 
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Wordsworth and Leopardi to propound in explicit terms, the very canon 
he deprecates when advanced by others. i 

It will perhaps be remembered that I proposed to establish three 
propositions; and I woul submit that the second of these, That to 
make the relative greatness of a poet depend upon the healihfulness and 
truth of his criticism of life is to place ihe estimate of his poetry at 
the mercy of the opinion of anybody and everybody as to what is a true 
and healthful criticism of life, about which no consensus exisis, has, in 
the course of the foregoing observations been established. If we look 


at poetry, taken in its entirety, as a criticism of life, we shall find in ` 


its music, which we have been accustomed to think so harmonious, but 
“sweet bells jangled.” If we look at the poets separately, and attempt 
to allot them their places in the poetic hierarchy according to the truth 
and healthfulness with which they individually seem to have criticized 
life, then we must make ourselves judges of what is truc and healthfal 
criticism of life, which is to leave us the victims of our own social pre- 
judices and theological prepossessions, or to compel us to seek for other 
and better agreed judges elsewhere, and these are not to be found. The 
amazing conclusions to which men of large capacity and lofty judgment 
have been led in their literary criticisms by their own particular 
criticism of life should serve as a warning to less gifted and less 
impartial persons. It led Frederick Schlegel to place Calderon above 
Shakespeare. Had he confined himself to stating his conclusion we 
might have felt perplexed. Fortunately for us, if unfortunately for 
himself, he has given the reasons that convinced him. Here they 
are :— 

“The second place in the scale of dramatic art is due to effective representa- 
tions of human passion where the deeper shades and springs of action are por- 
trayed ; a delineation of characteristics, not individual, but general, of the world 
and of life, in manifold variety, their inconsistencies and perplexing intricacies ; 
in æ word, a picture of man and his existence, recognized aa an enigma and 
treated as such. Did the aim of dramatic art purely consist of these important 
significant characterigtics, not only weuld Shakespeare be entitled to rank as the 
first dramatist in the world, but there could scarcely be found a single poet, 
ancient or modern, worthy for a moment to be compared with him. But I con- 
ceive that the stage has another and a loftier aim. Instead of merely describing 
the enigma, of existence, it should also solve it; extricate life from the tangled 
impression of the present, and conduct it through the crisis of development to 
its final issue. Its penetrating glance thus extends to the realms of futurity, 
where cvery hidden thing becomes exposed to view, and the most complicated 
web unravelled ; raising the moital veil, it permits us to scan the secrets of ah 
invisible woyld, reflected from the mirror of a seer’s fancy ; it shows the soul 
how the inner life » formed Py outward conflict, which results in the decisive 
victory of tho immortal over the mortal.” —Zectures ene History of Literature 
Ancisrt and Modern, by Frederick Schlegel. Lecture A 


The conclusion is, that Calderon, of all dramatic poets, is the most 
Christian, the most romantic, and the most eminent. Does the reader 
feel astonished? If,so, I can lessen his surprise in an instaht. Just 
before delivering these lectures, Schlegel asked to be admitted to the 
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bosom -of the Roman Catholic Church. He was perfectly entitled, 
indeed he was bound in that respect, to act up to his own criticism of | 
life, and he did so.. Unfortunately, he applied his criticism of life, 
which is a guide no man can discard jin his choice of a creed, 
to his criticism of dramatic pets, with the singular result I have, 
quoted. 

Nay, surprising as it may seem, does not Mr. Arnold himself furnish 
us with another instance, almost as remarkable as that of Frederick 


| Schlegel, of the danger of approaching poetry with the bias inevitably 


engendered of a tenacious attachment to one’s own criticism of life? 


“I doubt,” is Mr. Arnold’s most recent dictum upon the subject, 
“whether: Shelley's delightful Essays and Letters, which deserve to be 


far more read than they are now, will not resist the wear and tear of. 
time better, and finally come to stand higher, than his poetry.” __ 

Is there not here a marked confusion of thought? And how did it 
find its way into the ‘mind of so clear a thinker? How can it . 
possibly be said that a man’s prose Essays and Letters are “higher 
than” his poetry, if his poetry be really poetry, and not designated such 
for mere courtesy’s sake, everybody knowing that it is mere verse, 
and of no account. Such a view of Shelley’s poetry, I need hardly aay, 


‘Mr. Arnold would shrink from stating. He may rank Wordsworth 


above Shelley, which he does and Ido not; and he may rank Byron 
above Shelley, which he does, and which I do also, though with be- 
coming deference to those who think differently. But it is impossible | 
that he should not think Shelley a poet of daxsling distinction. Indeed, 
he says of him, most truly, “he is a beautiful and enchanting spirit, 
whose vision, when we call it up, has far more loveliness, more charm , 
for our soul, than the vision of Byron.” This being so, I again ask 
how is it possible to compare Shelley’s Essays with Shelley’s poetry, and — 
pronounce the former as “higher”? We cannot even meet the asser- 
tion with a negative; for a comparison is instituted between two‘things 
that cannot be compared. One might as well say that a canal is higher 
than a stream, that a locomotive is higher than a horse, or that an ele- — 
gant cabinet or a useful chest of drawers is higher than a plane-tree. 
The main object of an essay is to instruct or to convince, the main object 
of a poem is to move and to pleaser and the consequence is that, though 
an essay which seemed to instruct yesterday teaches nothing to-day, and 


_ one that is found convincing to-day will be found rank foolishness to- 


morrow, the best poetry, which moved and pleased the hamgn heart two 
thousand years ago, is moving and delighting the human heart still, and 
will delight and moye it so long-as the human heart continues to beat. 


. What will be the ultimate fate of Shelley’s Essays and Letters, I will not 


ventyre to predict. But this may be safely said, that if they resist the 


. wear and tear of time for any very long period, they will enjoy’a lon- 


gevity never before accorded to @ssays or letters, or to any human com- _ 
position embodying criticiams*of life; whereas the sun will rever rise 
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upon the day when “My soul is an enchanted boat,’ “I arise from 
dreams of thee,” and “ Lines written in dejection at Naples,” will fail 
to chasten the joy of the fortunate or sweeten the bitterness of the 
afflicted. Why is this? Surely the answer is patent. Human opinions 
shift, human creeds change, human dogmas are dethroned ; but human 
feelings vary little if at all, and never abdicate or are finally expelled. 
This is why it may be said of poetry, as of the human heart, whose voice 
it is, “ They shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; yes, all of them shall 
wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed. But thou art the same, and thy years shall have no 
end.” 

How came Mr. Arnold to make so incongruous, indeed so impruc- 
ticable, a comparison, and to pronounce so singular a judgment? I can 
account for it only on the assumption that, like Schlegel when 
judging Shakespeare and Calderon, he brought his criticism of life to 
bear upon the comparison and allowed it to mislead him. Thus guided, 
he found in Shelley’s poetry “an incurable want of sound subject- 
matter,” just as Schlegel finds in Shakespeare an incurable want of a 
solution of the enigma of the universe. That being so, Schlegel places 
Calderon above Shakespeare, and Mr. Arnold ranks Shelley’s Essays 
higher than Shelley’s poetry. With all humility, I think each conclusion 
is a striking and valuable reductio ad absurdum of the theory that poetry 
is a criticism of life, and that a poet should be estimated by us according 
to the soundness and healthiness with which we happen to think 
life has been criticized by him. 

Thus far, then, I think we have got: that if poetry be mainly a 
criticism of life, and if the relative greatness of a poet depends princi- 
pally upon the truth and healthiness with which he criticizes life, we are 
left without scales in which to weigh his greatness, and the canon or 
standard thus offered us turns out to be a pure mirage. 

But can it not be shown, directly and explicitly, and not merely 
indirectly and by a reductio ad aBsurdum of an opposite assumption, that 
poetry is not, and the function of the poet is not, mainly a criticism of 
life? I think it can. 

As a matter of course, a poet may criticize life, if he chooses; and, 
as a fact, poets have frequently done’so. But does it therefore follow 
that criticism of life is, or should be, the main function of poetry? Let 
us consider a moment. Poets have writteg about love, and written 
about it very extensively ; indeed, though there are poets who have not 
attempted to pass any serious judgment upon life, I doubt if the poet 
ever lived who has not at some time or another stfng of the passion to 
which, alone, Anacreon declared he could tune the strings of his lyre ; 
thereby, be it said in passing, allowing it to be seen what a second-rate 
lyre his was. But though love has been one of the most, perhaps the 
most, frequent of the’ themes of the poet, would it be gorrect to say that 
the main function of poetry is to sing of love, and that he is the greatest 

IN 
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"+ poet who has sung of love the. most truthfully and the most healthily ? 
The same question might be asked concerning War, Adventure, Nature, , 
the Soul, Country, all of them themes gtrikingly congenial to the 
emotions of the poet, but none of them, any more than Love, constitu- 
ting the raison d’éire of poetry®or conferring upon the poet who sings 
of them most felicitously pre-eminence over his fellows. ' 

At most, then, to criticize or pass judgment upon life, is only part of 
the business of poetry, an incidental function of the art, by no means 
its main occupation or its principal end. And why is it even part of 
the fanction of poetry to criticize life? In the answer to that question, 
we come upon the traces of the real truth of the matter. It is a part 
of the busincss of poetry to criticize life, because Poetry is, not a criti- 
cism, but a representation of life; and criticism of life is part, though 
only part, of life itself. 

If then, it be true, and I confess I can entertain no doubt upon the 
subject, that Poetry is a representation of life,—what sort of repre- 
sentation, I will attempt to define in due course,—does it not mate- 
rially help us to discover how it came abont that a critic of such 

~eminence and penetration as Mr. Matthew Arnold should have 
inadvertently been’ betrayed into the dictum concerning poetry which it 
is impossible for us to accept? Every age has its fetich, its favourite 
idea, its pet pursuit, its ruling intellectual passion, ife criticism or l 
estimaté of life. The mania—I do not use the word slightingly, but 
only in order to expreas what I mean—of the present age is a mania 
for criticizing life. In other words, its criticism or estimate of life 
has led it to tho conclusion that the chief intellectual business of life is 
to criticize or estimate life itself, to theorize about it, to speculate about 
it, to pry into its origin, to probe its purport, and to determine its end. 
Again I say I mean no gird at this tendency, st this estimate of the 
intellectual fanction of life. I am merely noting it, for I think it ‘will 

‘help us on our way. 

“ An age,” says a thoughtful writet, “is like climate. The hardier 
may escape its influence in much, but the hardiest will not escape its 
influence entirely.” Doubtless Mr. Arnold is among the hardier spirits 
ef this age; but, in respect of the particular influence we are consider- 
ing, it is too congenial to his own” constitution for him to have resisted 
it with marked success. To remember that Mr. Arnold is a poet, 
and we all remember it, is o save us from forgetting that he is perforce 
capable of confronting life with sensations purely emotionalk But even 
in the days when verse, not prose, was the vehicle of his mind, it was 
pretty evident that he was curious more than contemplative ; question- 
ing rather thfn impressionable ; not so much scanning life receptively, in 
order afterwards to reproduce it, as viewing it in the light of a problem, 
the key to which had to be found. In fact, he was very much and 

*' very markedly the child of the ‘oge in which he was born, and it gave 

him that elastic india-rubber ring—the modern substitute for*the wore 
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solid coral of our ancestors—criticism of life, to cut his intellectual 
teeth upon. Mr. Arnold still cherishes that relic of his infancy, and 
chewing the criticism of life is the occupation he still prescribes for us 
babes and sucklings over whose welfare he so usefully and unremit- 
tingly watches. 

Now against cutting the teeth of the intellect or the emotions upon 
criticisms of life, poetry, the most catholic and unprejudiced of all 
things, can have no possible objection. Quidquid agunt homines (using 
the word agere as meaning to think and feel as well as to act)—behold 
the .subject-matter of peetry; and so long as men criticize life, so 
long will criticism of life interest the poet. But he cannot allow 
criticisms of life to interest him exclusively, or even mainly. 
Whateyer wisdom or folly, whatever pang or calm, whatever quest 
or questioning, whatever hope or’ disillusion, whatever straining, 
stumbling, or recovery, falls to the experience of man, the poet contem- 
plates with eyes of instant sympathy, ready to render yearning into 
music, joy into chorus, doubt into harmony, sorrow into song. But 

. though he thrills with the emotions, apprehends the thoughts, scans the 
actions, and penetrates the’motives of his fellow-men, he does not share 
their prejudices, and, above all, he cannot be shackled by their limita- 
tions. What to each one of them in turn is all, is to him only part. 
All the seasons are before him at once. No-smnows of winter can take 
the sound of spring out of his ears; no autumn leaves can cover up 
the smile of summer in his heart. The centuries are his, and the 
sepulchres. The dogmas that are dead he remembers; the creeds that 
are to come he foresees; for the gods to whom altars are being raised, 
for whom incense is being burnt, he has already written an enduring 
epitaph. The constellations move round and round, and he moves with 
them, singing the song of the winds, the thunders, and the never-end- 
ing tides. In his spacious dwelling-place, Opinion, like any other 
shivering warderer, is free to enter, but only as a compassionated guest, 
and its place is below the salt. The theologians would fain capture 
him, and he laughs. The moralists would ensnare him, and he smiles. ` 
Society with one hand brings him provender, and with the other a 
halter, half-concealed, and he, becauge he is not without some sense of 
humour, sniffs and perhaps even snatches the specious bait ; but, before 
the noose is over him, with quick limbs of Pegasus he breaks away, and 
exults in the fulness of his freedom and hi®joy. He is ‘for no man to 
drive, for fo woman to ride, though to her call he will always come, 
and ahe may say gentle words to him, if she will, and lay her fair - 
cheek against his unyokeable neck. He has a foof in eyery camp, but 
a resting-place in none. His life is a perpetual transmigration of soul ; 
and when he sees the shield of Patroclus hanging upon the wel, he 
remembers that he was at Troy. Hg saw Jove born, he saw Pan die, 
he was standing on * the shore when Venus flowere® naked out of the” 
foam. He was with Mary at the foot of the Cross; he beheld 
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Stephon stoned ; and among his most precious treasures is the box from 
which Magdalen lavished her repentant spikenard. He is too happy to 
be utterly sad, too sad to be entirely happy. He is all things to all 
men. Like space, he is inside all things, and outside them too. As 
Pascal said of infinity, his centte is everywhere, his circumference no- 
where. Like the wind, he will strike you any note, any crevice in your 
being craves for; but, like the wind, imprison him you cannot. He was 
not born for servitude, and he moves past creeds, systems, and criticiams 
of life, as a river rolls past hamlet and village, town and meadow, church 
and forest, solitude, uproar, and the slow feet of roaming lovers, singing 
to them all, taking from them all, but staying with none, and by none 
drained dry. For him the strongest fetters of logic are withes of the 
Philistines to break asunder, for there is nothing so illogical as the 
human heart. Is this your criticism of life? Then it shall be his. 
Ts this yours? It shall be his also. But they do not agree; nay, they 
contradict each other. Do they indeed? Well, he will harmonize 
them; not by any other criticism of life, but by his “so potent art.” 
He has moments of divine intoxication, and then he sees all things double. 
When Edgar leads Gloucester to the edge of the supposed cliff at Dover, 
Gloucester kneels and exclaims— 

This world I do angie weno pou aa 

Shake patiently my greet afflotion off. 

If I could bear ıt longer, and not fall 


To quarrel with opposes wills, 
My maf iad ‘ecb Sart nature should 
Burn iteelf out,” f 
But when, by Edgar’s device, saved from self-destruction, he returns to 
his purpose with the observation—., 
“ No farther, sir! a man may rot even here,” 
and Edgar responds— 
“ What ! In ill thoughts again ? Men must endure 
Their going hence, oven as their coming hither, 
Rupeness ıs all! Come on!” 
what is Gloucester’s reply ? 
t And that’s trus too.” ` 


Not merely that it is true, but hat it is true likewise, the other 
exactly opposite truth remaining equally true. Criticism of life! I 
think of the words of Lorenzo de Medici, in a speech from which I 
hardly like to quote, save that it seams so ready to my hand and so apt 


to our purpose— . 
‘¢Tife’s a chameleon, 
‘Wfoee colour is fit argument for fools.” 

The poet, too, is a chameleon, and takes his hue from surrounding 
objects. To him everything is true that anybody believes. He’ is as 
chromatie as light; and, like the, rainbow, he has shades of colour the 
ordinary vision dees not perceiye. All the problems of life are present 
to him, and he consorts perpetyally with the enigmas of the soul. But 
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he solves them not; rather, he holds them in solution. He is an 
oracle, it is true, but he is profoundly Delphic; and those who take his 
utterances for full and final guidance risk being wofully misled. From 
the sacred cave from which he speaks smoke also emerges in abundance ; 
and if you question him too closely, boro is a chance, if he does not 
respond with a divine smile, that he will answer you with demoniac 
thunder. He will be your friend, your consoler, even your enlightener, 
if you.will have it so, but never your lackey, your hireling, nor your 
ally. It was rigidly forbidden to the Amphictyonic States to appeal 
against each other to Delphi, and the children of Apollo remember and 
observe the injunction of their sire. 

Does all this seem irrelevant to the demonstration to which T am 
committed? If it does, I fancy I can show at once that it is strictly 
pertinent, and that we are now a good deal farther on our journey 
than we were. For though it may be true that there are poets 
to whom the foregoing description can be applied but partially, is there 
no poet of whose qualities and characteristics it is a strictly accurate 
and unexaggerated account? Who is not ready with the answer? It 
is true of Shakespeare. It is true of the greatest poet that ever lived. 

Then mark what follows. We have already seen that it is not only 
useless but misleading to call poetry a criticism of life, and to declare 
that one poet is’ greater than another, because bis criticism of life is 
more true and more healthy: useless, since there exists no consensus, 
either among poets or among their readers, as to what is true and 
healthy criticiam of life; misleading, because it confirms and encourages 
the pernicious habit, already too prevalent, of estimating the poetic 
merits of poets according to the reader’s individual estimate of what is 
true and what is healthy. And, now, what more do we sed? That 
the greatest poet who ever lived is the poet of whom the foregoing 
passage may justly be written; the poet who thrilled with the emotions, 
apprehended the thoughts, scanned the actions, and penetrated the 
motives of his fellow men, but did not share their prejudices and was 
not shackled by their limitations; the poet of whom it may be truly 

‘said that what to individual men is all was to him-only part; the poet 
who made Opinion sit below the salt, the poet whom the theologians did 
not capture and whom moralists did not stall; the poet who had a foot 
in every camp and a resting-place in none; the poet who was indeed a 
chameleon, and took his hue from surroufding objects; the poet who 
never sald “this is true,’ but only “that’s true too;” the poet 
of whom Frederick Schlegel, with perfect accuracy, affirmed’ that 
he propounds problems and does not solve them, presenting only “a 
delineation of the characteristics of the world and fife in manifold 
variety, with their inconsistencies and perplexing intricacies?’ in a 
word, the poet who offers no criticjsm of life, but, with dispassionate, 
intensify, projects from his steadily glgwing mind representation of if 
as motley as itself. . 
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But if it be true of him who is confessedly the greatest of poets, that 
his poetry is not a criticism of life, but a representation of it, does it , 
not raise a very strong presumption, to say the least of it, that poetry 
is not mainly a criticism of life į that the relative greatness of poets 
cannot properly be made to depend upon the truth and healthiness 
with which they have criticized life, even if we could agree what is a 
trae and healthy criticism of life; and, finally, that in proportion as a 
poet occupies himself in his poetry with a definite and consistent 
criticism of life, to that extent he fetters his chance of being a great 
poet ? 

Here, perhaps, we had better pause. In another and concluding 
paper I will endeavour to show what sort of representation of life 
poetry is. . In pursuing that investigation we shall perhaps’ provide our- 
selves with certain critical canons, raised above the bias of individual 
taste or the prevailing spirit of any current age, by referring to which 
we may ascertain with sufficient fairness and tolerable accuracy the aS 
of any particular writer in the poetic hierarchy. 

ALFRED AvsTIN. 


COMMONPLACE FALLACIES CONCERNING 
“MONEY. 


I. 


HE question I will now proceed to examine is this: What deter- 
mines the value of money? As Mr. Dana Horton, United States 
delegate at the Paris Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 1881, has 
clearly shown, two extreme opinions exist on this subject—that of free 
trade, which is not applicable here; and that of tho fiat money theory, 
which maintains that it is the will of the legislator which creates and 
regulates the value of money. These two theories are evidently erroneous. 
Let the law once establish—as it has done from all time—a coin as 
legal tender, and there can be no longer free trade in this matter. 
There exists an enormous difference between gold as a simple com- 
modity, and gold as a legal measure of value, and, at the same time, 
legal means of payment for any debt or purchase. Mr. Thomas Baring 
has mentioned the fact that, in the crisis of 1847, one sovereigu 
was not to be procured in London for £60,000 in silver; and that in 
Calcutta, during the crisis of 1864, a merchant possessing £20,000 in 
gold became bankrupt, because he could not exchange it for silver 
rupees, the only legal tender. My. Dana Horton has clearly set forth 
tho absurdity of attempting to introduce free trade where it is really 
not a question of it :— 

“Free trade in legnl tender may have exited in the primitive days of un- 
sophisticafed barter, and certainly must flourish in Utopia: but when we ask 
how it can be materialized to-day, we,find ourselves in confusion. Can payees 
demand, or can payors give in payment, whatever merchandise they preter? 
In what merchandise do men expres their taxes and approprjations, salaries and 
fees, fines, official appraises, and sales? Is it a matter of indifference, or a 
matter of choice, with payor or payes, whether all these obligations are fulfilled 
with saw-loga, whale’a blubber, raw hides, or loads of gravel? Do men take up 
a bill of exchange with freestone, or pay for postage gtamps with dynamitee 
Now, all these questions occur naturally, ond must be answered ‘affirmatively if 
we admit that free trade in legal tender isepresent in the flesh. Evidently,the 
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thinker who materializes ideal free trade in money in the nineteenth century, 
in the interests of science, must likewise be prepared to be done by as he does, 
and when he asks for bread to receive a serpent, and when he asks for fish to 
receive a stons,”—Gold and Silver, p. 173. 7 


I think we may conclude, from“vhat we have just quoted, that those 
who speak of free trade in money do not know what they are talking 
about. The word “legal” tender in itself ought, however, to warn 
them of their error. j 

The theory of the fiat money—which is, at the bottom, the theory of 
the inflationist and of the partizans of paper money—is not less absurd 
when pushed to the extreme. Mr. Dana Horton gives us a curious . 
example borrowed from Iwan Possoschkof, a Russian reformer of the 
time of Peter the Great :—“ The toreigners estimate their money accord- 
ing to the quantity of metal it contains, and not according to the power 
of the monarch who issues it. But we honour our monarch as God, and 
most zealously obey his will. We do not look at the weight of the 
money, but upon the inscription. It is not the copper that is valuable 
to us; it is the name of our Czar.” In truth, in former times, when 
sovereigns and statesmen were for ever changing the current value of 
money, or the proportion of precious metal in each coin, their ideas 
must have been very similar to Possoschkof’s. To cite only. one 
example, the following are the terms in which Philip of Valois, king 
of France, proclaims his absolute power with regard to the coinage of 
his realm, in an ordinance dated January 16, 1847 :—“ Aucun no 
peut faire doute qu’A nous appartienne seulement et pour le tout en 
notre Royaume, le fait, la provision et toute ’ordonnance de Ja monnaie 
et de faire monnayer telles monnaies et donner tel cours comme il nous 
plait.” Lord Liverpool, whose ideas as to the nature of money were 
so clear and just, 'does not overlook the predominating influence of law 
in this matter. He says, in his famous treatise on the “Coins of the 
Realm”:—‘ Coins ought always to pass in tale, according to the rate 
or value which the Sovereign puts upon them in his Mint Indentures ” 
(Bank of England edit:, p. 177). 

It is as little correct to pretend that the law can do everything 
with regard to money, as to say that it can do nothing. The following are'` 

the arguments of those who maintain the latter opinion :— Doubtless 
` the law can decree that a pound sterling shall be equal to forty shillings, 
as it can also diminish by one half the amount of pure gold contained 
in a sovereign; but in such a case the value of the new Sovereign 
would be only half that of the old—that is to say, it would pay for only 
half the quantity of goods, prices having doubled themselves. Thus 
the step taken by the legislator would prove of no avail; it must, 
indeed, always come to nought, when we consider existing economic 
conditions which enforce themselves. ¿The value of everything depends on 
the law of demand asd supply, and not on the will of either Sovereigns 
or Parliaments, This argument,is irrefutable, but does not at all 
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prove that thé law can have no influence whatever on the value of 
monetary metals, and consequently on that of money. In reality the 
inftuence of the State is not contrary to economic laws, but in accordance 
with them ; for it-is the State which, by opening the Mints, occasions 
the chief demand for the precious metals. The value of gold and silver 
arises from their being used, firstly, for making either usefal objects or 
objects of luxury, jewellery, &.; and, secondly, for making coin. The 
monetary exceeds in influence the industrial demand—in the first 
instance, because it is of greater importance; in the second, because it 
fixes the price of the precious metals. If Mints were completely closed, 
the value of the proscribed metal would fall to at least one-half. Gold 
would be worth no more than platinum—that is to say, £24 to £30 
a kilo, and its price would be as variable as the price of this 
rare metal. Silver has lost one fifth of its former value; and this fact 
is entirely due to the legislators of civilized countries having forbidden 
‘its being freely coined in the Mints. If the United States were to 
suspend the Allison Bill, which imposes a monthly coinage of at least 
two million dollars, and if India were also to close her Mint, to what 
price would silver then fall? ‘To one half—or, perhaps, even one 
third—of what it was recently worth. If, on the other hand, free 
coinage were to be re-established in those countries where it formerly 
existed, silver would certainly regain its former value. Thus we see 
that the power of law with regard to money consists in fixing its value 
by creating, suspending, or annulling the demand for the precious 
metals of which money is composed.* The law in itself does not 
entirely create this value, though very nearly so. Were the demand | 
from the Mints to cease completely, industry alone would, it is true, 
suffice to retain for the precious metals a portion of their present value, 
but the influence of law is certainly very great, for were the monetary 
employment of either metal entirely to discontinue, that metal would 
be offered to industry in double and triple quantities, and the price of 
it would, consequently, be enormously depreciated. 

In the correspondence between Mr. Gibbs and Mr. T. H. Farrer,t 
the latter sums up current opinion in the following passage :— 

“What is a pound? Not surely a thing to which Jaw has attached any 


+ In favour of the opinion that the valu8 of money comes not from the law, but from tho 
intringic value of its metal, Michel Chevalier, Bonamy Price, and other economists quote 
these words of Amstotle :—‘“It was ig to pve and receive ın exchauge a substance 
which, useful in itself, was Tetho uses of men, such as iron, for 
example, or silver, or some e E fr Which the mro and weight was first 
determined ; end, nally, in andar to ayoid the trouble of continual measuring, it was 
parked ech wa of its value.” They omit the conclusion of the passage, which 
runs thus :—‘‘ ree of Pte cone is an empty t thing ; it has arne only by law, and not by 
nature, for a change of agreement among 
render it entirely unfit to satisfy our needs.” The oes what Germany had 
cf atolls remark. Me no more silver as legal tender, 1s an example of the truth 
of Aristotle's Dania Horton, in his remarkable book, “Gold Bilver,” p. 118, 
quotes another passage of Aristotle even more ht gp Pergo in (rdutopa) is, as 1b wero, 
a substitute for demand (xptla), or the ceeded; and hence mh hes the name 
foray! poceniae i ia nol ao by maser biit iy I by w (russ), ang because it is in our power 

iš and render it useless.” Ethias, book 5, chap. 5. 

ae Double Standard,” by E. Gabbe Ayre pence p. 18. 
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particular value, but a bit of gold stamped to show its weight and fineness. 
The value of gold depends in no way on the stamp. , It depends, on the one 
hand, on the supply—i.e, cost, or Tather difficulty, of production; on tho 
other hand, on the demand—i.e., on the extent to which men desire to use it. 
Over the supply Jaw has no power whatever; over the demand law has some 
power, just as 1t has over the demand fer other commodities.” 

All these affirmations, which have a seeming foundation, are, in reality, 
contrary to facts. Law hasan influence over ithe demand for gold quite 
different from that which it exercises over the demand for any other 
commodity, for the State buys gold in unlimited quantitics and 
at a fixed price. This it certainly does for no other merchandise, Will 
the State accept iron, corn, or tea, upon these conditions? It exercises 
also an jndirect but decided influence on the supply, that is to 
Bay, on tho production, for it determines: the price which can be 
paid at the mines. If the State cease to fix tho price, or if it lower it, 
the production will, of necessity, diminish. g 

“ A gold sovereign,” says Mr. T. H. Farrer, “ is, within a trifling frac- 
tion, worth as much in exchange when melted down as when it has the 
Queen’s head on it.” This is true, but why? Because the law 
allows you to change your melted sovereign back again into a sovercign 
“legal” standard, and this at the expense of the Mint. It is, therefore, 
the law which maintains the bullion value of, the melted sovereign. 
Let the law only closo the Mint, and your gold as bullion would lose a 
large proportion of its value. Here is a proof of this. In France, 
at the present time, five francs in silvet have the same power in 
buying and paying as five francs in gold. Melt a silver ‘five-franc 
piece, and it will then be worth only four. Why? Because silver, 
as bullion, may not be. changed back into coin. If the French 
Mint were once more opened to silver coinage, five franca in bullion 
would be worth as much as five francs in money, just as witha 
sovereign. 

Mr. Bonamy Price, and thosc who, like him, affirm that money is as 
much merchandise as any other article, dr-a piece of machinery, a tool, 
a waggon, or a cart, do not observe that the free coinage at the Mint 
in itself establishes a radical difference between the monetary metals 
and any other commodity. 

If you make too much cast-iron; or too much cloth, you cannot 
sell it all, your stock accumulates too largely, and you are a loser, 
for it eats up the interest ef the value it represents. This is not 
at all the case with monetary metal; you can never have too much of 
that; thanks to free coinage, it can always be: converted into money, 
and then you immediatly draw a revenue from it. Monetary metal is 
never a dead capftal ; with money you can purchase, and pay for, any 
and eveyything. You are lord of the market. With goods you 
must wait {o sell before purchasipg or paying. ‘This is the differ- 
ehce between money and tools or ploughs. Tf" you possess the 
latter in excess, it is dead capital, “while this can, never be the case with 
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monetary tools, for you can always send them into circulation, and 
employ them in procuring you productive capital, consols for 
instance. ° 

Mr. Bonamy Price thinks that surplus monetary conveyances will 
lie idle in the banks, like surplus plĝughs in a shed. This is a mistake. 
Every piece of money will be sent into circulation, let them be ever so 
numerous ; for, if they accumulate in banks, the rate of interest will fall. 
The lowered rate of interest will urge men to fresh enterprises, from 
which wui spring an increased demand for goods of all kinds, and, as a 
natural result, a rise of prices will ensue. Higher prices will neces- 
sitate the use of more money, and thus the surplus coinage will find 
employment. 

Coin is, therefore, to its owner a living capital, current every where, 
and capable of being employed immediately, or of being put ont to 
profit according as its possessor desires. This is an exclusive privilege 
of money, and when business men, whom economists scoff at, give 
it pre-eminence over all othcr merchandise, they aro wholly in the 
right. 

According to Mr. Bonamy Price, and all the economists of the 
deductive school, the value of gold and silver depends on what it has 
cost to produce these metals. .“The gold,” they say, “buys by means of 
its cost of production.” This maxim is daily contradicted by facts, as we 
will endeavour to prove, but this discussion needs great attention, because 
it is,not easy to explain the changes in the value of money, which 
would: appear unchangeable as long as the coins contained a fixed 
quantity of precious metal, For instance, an ounce of gold, standard 
fincness, which can always be exchanged at the Bank of England for 
` £3 17. 104d , would appear to retain always the same value. This is, 
however, not the case. Without taking into consideration the abstract 
theory of value, we can say, with economists, that the value of an object 
is represented by the quantity of other objects to be obtained in ex- 
change for it. Thus it is admitted that the value of the precious 
metals has fallen to a quarter of what it was in the thirteenth century, 
because the same weight of gold or silver will now only purchasé a 
quarter or a fifth of corn or other commodities. If bank notes and 
silver were simultaneously and universally suppressed in favour of gold, 
it is certain that the value of gold would enormously increase, although 
the amount of labour necessary to the production of an ounce of gold 
would im no ways hdve changed or diminished. Silver, after 1873, 
and notably in 1875 and 1876, lost suddenly a large proportion of its 
value. The price of this metal fell from 60 or 61 pouco the ounce, to 
50, and even ‘for a time as low as 46, and now the average price is 
about 52 pence. Has the cost of producing silver suddenly fallen a 
fifth or a fourth? No one will atfempt to maintain such a statement. 
Mr. Otto Arendt has proved with, the most a®curate figures (“ Die 
vertragemassige Doppelwihrung”) that the fall in the price of silver was 
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occasioned by Germany, selling it, combined with the prohibitions 
agaist its free coinage in all civilized countries. ` 

The price of articles depends principally—and this will not be denied 
—on the demand; and as the demand for silver from the Minta ceased 
all at once, how could this metal “not fall considerably in the market ? 
If the free coinage of this metal were re-established in France, the 
United States, and ‘Germany, on the basis of a fixed ratio of 1 to 154 
between gold and silver, is it not evident that silver would immediately 
regain its former value? When Belgium and, later on, Germany 
adopted nickel in place of copper coin, the value of that metal tripled. 
Had the cost of its production increased? Notat all; but the demand 
increased, and as nickel cannot be produced at will, the tripled price 
maintains itself. Suppose that men again attempted to make money 
‘out of platinum, as was once done in Russia, that metal, instead of ` 
_ being worth from £12 to £14 a pound, would rise to four or five times 

that value. If, on the other hand, the coinage of gold were everywhere 
to be suppressed, it-would certainly fall to half its present value. 

The value of gold depends zo little on the cost of production that 
we learn from those of competent authority, who have given the question 
their time and attention, that the average cost of each ounce obtained is 
the price of two. It will be asked: Why, then, is such a losing business 
carried on? ` It cannot be possible! The explanation is very simple. 
Certain mines make very large profits, atid those who work at a loss 
hope, some day, to strike a rich vein, a “bonanza,” and they 
work on, cheered by that hope, until they have expended all their . 
resources. Sometimes they succeed, and their good fortune: stimulates 
others to similar labours. At Monaco, an analogous state of things 
may be observed. It is quite certain that for the totality of players the 
- gaming there is a losing operation, for the yearly profits made by the 
bank amount to a considerable sum. Therefore, each franc gained by . 
the mass of players costs them more than a franc. . But the gambling 
goes on, each individual believing he will one day be the fayourita of 
fortune—and there are, indeed, some who prove to be so. 

Tt is most essential with the precious metals to distinguish very 
carefully between price and valie, The price of the precious 
metals is determined by the Mints. The “ market price of gold” is an 
expression in constant use, especially in England. The market price of 
_ gold is no other than the Min? price. This price enforces itself, and for 

a self-evident reason, which is this. Mints are not only the principal 
consumers, but are, at the same time, insatiable, for they buy up all 
monetary metal at a price fixed by themselves. Why, in any part of 
the world, should gold be sold under £3 17s. 10łd., due deduction 
being måde for transport expenses, as this price can always be obtained 
at the Bank of England? Goldewill never be sold cheaper while 
the Mint in Londo? maintains „its price. It cannot either fetch . 
a higher price as long ag a sovereign remains in circulation, for industry ` 
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has but to melt sovereigns for £3 17s. 104d. and it will secure an ounce 
standard, and will therefore pay no higher price in the market. Certain 
writers imagine that if silver were universally received as standard 
money, with a ratio as to gold of 1 to 154, the dearer metal, that 
is to say, gold, would be graduallywithdrawn, and would no longer 
remain in circulation. But then, what would become of this metal? 
Could it be treasured up indefinitely? Impossible; for it would 
consume its own interest. Could it be sold to industry at a higher 
price than that fixed by the legal ratio? More impbssible still; for, 
goldsmiths and jewellers, being able to draw, at will, from the monetary 
stock, at the price fixed by the Mint, would refuse to pay higher. The 
producers and holders of gold would therefore be forced to resign 
themselves to accept the price imposed by the Mint, for they would be 
unable to dispose more advantageously of their metal elsewhere. Gold 
could only disappear if the production were to be reduced one-half 
or two-thirds. But then, of course, gold could be no longer the 
monetary metal of the world. 

Let us suppose that the cost of production of gold diminishes 
suddenly very much, as it probably did when the placers of California 
and Australia were first worked after the year 1850. The price of 
gold would not fall on that account, for the bank would still continue to 
pay £8 178. 104d. ; 

The value of the monetary metals, that is to say their power of 
purchase of other objects, is a more complicated subject. It depends 
on the connection existing between the exchanges to be effected, on the 
one hand, and the total quantity of metallic money, or other mediums 
of exchange substituted for this metal, on the other. For instance, bank 
notes, fulfilling precisely the same mission as gold or silver coin, compete 
with these metals and, at all eventa, render them less essential, and, 
consequently, diminish their utility and their value. This diminution of 
value, or of power of purchase, occasions a rise in prices. Suppress 
bank notes everywhere, and the value of metallic money will consider- 
ably increase, for each monetary unit will be more sought after, and its 
power of purchase will augment-in proportion as prices fall, although 
the cost for the production of the precious metals will have remained 
identically the same. On the othe? hand, if more bank notes be issued, 
gold and silver will be depreciated in value. For instance, when the 
United States and Italy adopted papey money and allowed their 
monetary.stock to pass into other lands, a marked depreciation in the 
value of coinage was observable all over the world. On the contrary, 
since these countries, wishing to re-establish a ‘metallic currency, are 
drawing to themselves a portion of the world’s mon8tary stock, they 
have occasioned a considerable increase in thé value of money, hy a fall 
in prices. These changes in the value of gold and silver are entirely 
independent of the cost of production. x : 

Thé cost of production of the precidus metals can only influence their 
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value -in the long run, and that insomuch os it has the power to 
Jimit or increase the amount produced. Let us suppose that the 
excavation of an ounce of gold from a mine costs double what it now 
does ; the majority of mines, commencing, of course, with the poorest, 
would be abandoned. ‘The mongtary stock would diminish and prices 
would fall. The value of gold would increaso. But this fall in the 
price of everything, including also labour, would probably diminish the 
cost of excavation and allow of the abandoned mines being reopened. 
If, on the other hand, precious metals could be obtained at a less cost, 
it would probably happen that a larger quantity would be extracted from 
the mines and a diminution in their value might ensue, which would 
manifest itself by a rise in prices. 

At all events, this influence, never other than feeble, which the increase 
.or diminution of the cost of production can exercise over the value of 
gold and silver, has been often counteracted or annulled by circum- 
-stances other than those we have previously mentioned. Firstly, money, 
gold and silver, cannot be regarded as corn, coal, or such like com- 
modities. One cannot, at will, secure any amount of gold. Mines must 
be found to be worked, and these mines are very rapidly exhausted. 
_ During the first fifty years of this century, the value of gold rose con~ 

siderably without occasioning any corresponding growth in the amount 
produced. The discovery of the placers of California and Australia 
increased extraordinarily the annual produce of the yellow metal. This 
abundance of gold, and the great diminution of the cost of production at 
the gold-fielda, occasioned but a transitory fall in its value; indeed, the 
price of gold very quickly regained its previous level, as I have already 
endeavoured to prove; and this was due to the fact of there being 
fresh demands for it,—a necessary consequence of the extraordinary 
activity of commerce and industry all over the world. 

' Another. consideration which must not be overlooked is, that while 
ordinary commodities are more or less rapidly consumed, tho 
precious metals are preserved and aocumulate. Therefore, a differ- 
ence in the annual production, unless it were to continue during a 
prolonged period, would have a scarcely perceptible influence on their 
value, for this influence would become deadened on losing itself in the 
immense monetary stock, the result ef the labour of centuries. 

History proves that’ the value of gold is not at all regulated by ‘the 
abundance of production, as economists, following Lord Liverpool, 
generally affirm. The latter writes in his famous book, “ The Coins of 
the Realm,” chap. ii. :—“ This variation (in the value of gold and silver) 
is occasioned by the greater or less quantity that may happen to be at 
different times én the market or in circulation.” We will now show. 
that this affirmation is contradicted by facts, and, if this be the case, as 
a reduction in the cost of production can only affect value by increasing 
the production, wè think the erro? of the thesis of Mr. Bonamy Price, 
“ The gold buys by means of tts coat qf production,” will then be vlearly 


proved. 
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The value of gold in past centuries can be estimated by comparing it 
with that of silver; for, until the year 1816, silver was everywhere the 
principal standard, and thescommon measure of value. It will be seen, 
by the figures given below and borrowed from Mr. Soetbeer, that the 
value of the precious metals is in no way determined by the cost of pro- 
duction, but solely by the prices fixed at the Mints of the prepondera- 
ting countries. . 

Average annual production in millions of German marks (a mark is worth 
about a shilling). 
1561-80. 1581-1600. 1601-20. 1621-40. 1641-60. 1681-80. 1681-1700 


Gold... 19 2. 20 2. 28 2. 28 24... 25 ... 80 
Silver. . . 58 ... 75 . 96 ... 70 ... 6 .. 60 ... 61 
Relative value 


of gold 4 11:50 .., 11°80 ... 12-25 ... 14-00 ... 14:50 ... 15-00 ... 14°96 

silver. , f 

We see that from 1561 to 1600, the annual production of silver rose 
from 58 to 76 millions of marks; while that of gold remains almost 
stationary. The value of silver ought to have fallen. It did not, how- 
ever, do so, for the relative value of gold only rose from 11°50 to 
11:80. 

From 1600 to 1700 the production of silver diminished : it fell from 
76 to 61 million marks: while that of gold rose from 20 to 30 million 
marks. The value of silver should therefore have increased, and that 
of gold comparatively have diminished. We see, however, instead of 
this, that the value of gold rises from 11:80 to 14:96. The cost for 
the production of gold must have fallen, as the produce was more 
abundant. Why, then, has its value so increased ? Because the Mint 
indentures of different States fixed a higher and higher value onit. Are 
economic laws at fault here? Not at all; but they have been badly 
expounded by economists. It is the demand of those insatiable con- 
sumers, Mints, which has brought about the rise in the value ofgold. . 

During the 18th century, the production of silver enormously increased, 
thanks to the facility with which the rich mines of Mexico were able to 
be worked. According to the theory of the cost of production of 
Mr. Bonamy Price, the value of silver ought to have lessened. The 
contrary took place. Here, again, I borrow the figures of Mr. Soetbeer, 
which are generally admitted to be the most accurate we haye— 


Average annual production in millionsof German marks. 


. 1701-20, "1720-40. 1741-60. 1761-81. 1781-1800, 
Gold... . BHO. BBO aa 68 57O 49 
Silver ©.. . 48. 7795 ee Ù 158 

; | 1527... 1509 ... 1498 ... 148b | 1476 
r ma and and and and and 
g° 1515. 1607. 1450 1464 1842 


Thus, from 1700 to 1800, the product®n of gold increased vefy little— 
from 35,to 49 millions of marks; whilesthat of silve grew enormously 
—from 64 to 158 millions; and, at theessame time, until the year 1780, 
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the relative value of gold fell, and that of silver rose. A kilo of 
gold (about 2 1bs.), which was worth, in 1700, 15-27 kilos of silver, 
would only fetch 14°76 in 1780. If gold im 1880 attained the ratio of 
1 to 15°42, it was on account of the French Minister, De Calonne, 
having established a ratio of 1 tô 154, which was higher than the value 
known as the commercial value, and determined, before this date, by the 
price at the English Mint. 

Facts which occurred subsequently to the year 1850, give a still- 
more formal contradiction to the theory which asserts that the value of 
the precious metals depends on the cost ànd amount of production. The 
average annual production of gold which was, from 1840 to 1850, 
about £2,800,000, rises suddenly after 1850 to £32,000,000, or to an 
average of about £28,000,000 for the period 1850-60. In the twenty- 
_ five years following 1850, more gold is produced than in the 858 years 
between 1498 and 1850. What a prodigious change in all the elements 
of production of this metal! ‘If the theory of Mr. Bonamy Price 
be correct, its value ought to decrease enormously. ‘But no. The 
ratio of gold to silver scarcely changes. From 1851 to 1875 it is 
quoted at 15°53. Thus we see that the diminution in ‘the cost of 
production and the more than extraordinary growth of production pro- 
duced no effect on the relative value of gold. 

These facts give a decisive negative to the theories of economists; 
but they are in, strict accordance with true economic laws. Let us 
suppose an unlimited demand for any commodity at a fixed price. This 
price will of necessity be forced upon the market. ‘Tho free coinage of 
a monetary metal, at a price fixed by the Mint, constitutes an unlimited 
demand for that metal: the price of the Mint will become consequently 
the established price, if the State be sufficiently powerful to absorb all . 
that is produced. In the event of the production increasing very con- 
siderably, all that-cowld ensue would be a depreciation of the monetary 
units, and consequently a rise in prices. Stuart Mill stated and proved 
the following principle: “ Alterations In the costs of production of the 
precious metals do not act upon the value of money except just in pro- 
portion as they increase or diminish its. quantity, which cannot be said 
of any other commodity.”* 

_It is now time to examine if a “rise or fall in prices is always in - 

proportion to the growth or diminution in the quantity ‘of money. 
This is what German economists call the “ Quantitdts Theorie.” : 

I borrow also from Stuart Mill the statement of this thedry: “The 
value of money, the „Other things being the same, varies inversely as 
its quantity, every increase of quantity lowering the value, and every ' 
diminution raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent.” The great Roman 
jurists Paulus, already understood .this law, when he said, speaking of ' 
, money,t “s Usam dominiumaue, non bam ex substantia prebet, quam ex quan- 


* “ Principles of Polifical Economy,” People's Edition, p. 308. 
+ The paseage from Paulus, whence these words are quoted, £0 admirably suina the 
whole monetary theory, that we think we%vannot do Better an reproduce it m its en — 
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titate” Mr. Cernuschi has given expression to the same idea, with his 
usual precision, in the Proposals which he submitted to the Monetary 
Congress of 188] :—‘ Money is a legal and mathematical value : legal, for 
the material from which it is made is fixed upon by legislators, and its 
enforced currency is also imposed by them ; mathematical, for the value 
of money varies inversely as its mass; that is to say as the quantity 
existing.” This theory is correct if we add to it, as Stuart Mill did, 
ceteris paribus, or “the other things remaining the same.” If, re- 
ferring to Hume’s hypothesis, we imagine that,-one morning, everyone 
wakes up finding in his pocket twice as much cash as the day before, 
it is certain that every commodity would be worth twice as much, for each 
one could offer twice as much cash in order to obtain what he wanted. 
But the “quantity” monetary theory is: contradicted by facts, if other 
things do not remain’ the same. Now, many circumstances may alter. 
For instance: Firstly, the circulation of money may become more rapid, 
and, consequently, each coin, operating more exchanges, the quantity 
of money may be reduced, without any proportionate fall in prices 
occurring. Secondly, a similar effect is produced if money is replaced 
by means of credit. Here, again, the quantity of money may diminish, 
or the number of exchanges increase, without being followed by a fall 
in prices. So it is well known that in England and America, nine- 
tenths of all the great transactions are settled by credit and banking. 
Thirdly and finally, an increase, even very great, in the quantity of 
money does not produce a rise in prices, if its effects be, as is generally 
the case, to stimulate the creation of fresh enterprises, and thus to in- 
crease the amount of merchandise to be exchanged ‘and transactions to 
be settled. 

We see now in what way facts contradict the maxim generally 
accepted in England, and thus stated by Mr. Bonamy Price: “The 
market value of the sovereign is what it cost to produce.” As Mill has 
proved, the cost of production of the precious metals does not act upon 
the value of money except in proportion as it increases or diminishes its 
quantity. In its turn, the quantity of money does not influence the 
value, save in a manner by no means mathematical, rather irregular, 
and frequently in total opposition ta anything the “ quantity theory ” 
would have led one to contemplate. 

I now approach the question which is occasioning such lively dis- 
cussion at the present time. Should money, legal tender, be made of 
only one métal, or can it be made of either gold or silver, a ratio of 
value between these two metals being fixed by, law? Until quite 


e 
“Oigo emendi vendendique a permutationibus cœpit. Olim enim non erat nummus ; negue 
alud Merx, ahud Pretum vocabatur; sed unusquisque, secundum necessitatem famipocitn 
ao rerum, utilibus inutılia permutebst ; quando plerumque evenit ut quod alter: superest, 
alter: demt. Sed quia non semper nec o oq t, ut, quum tu habergs quod ego 
denderarem, inviocm haberem quod ta accipere velles, electa mater; eat, cujus publica ac 
perpetua egiimatio difticultatibus permutationum, aqualitate quantitatie subveniret : eaque 
materia formå pubhoå percussa, usum domimumque, non tam ex substanta prebet, quam 
ex quantitate. Neo ulta Merx utrumque; sod alterin, Pretium vocațur.” —Dig. xvin. 1. 
802 
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recently the question had. been very little stadied in England, and 
opinions there were almost unanimously in favour of a single metal—. 
i.e, gold monometallism. Lord Liverpodi’s book, “The Coins of 
the Realm,” was considered degisive authority, and, in all respects, it ` 
well deserved to be so. Both theoretical arguments and historical facts 

are there clearly and perfectly stated. I will endeavour to prove from 

the premises of Lord Liverpool, and of other authors whom he ‘quotes 

in his work, that a bimetallic coinage is better calculated to fulfil the 

conditions erasi to a good legal tender than a monometallic. 

When Lord Liverpool, contrary`to universal custom, reduced England , 
to the exclusive adoption of gold as money, he was guided by two chief 
considerations. The first, borrowed from Petty, Locke, and Harris, was 
this: It is impossible to establish a fixed ratio between two sorts of 
merchandise, gold and silver ; therefore, in accepting these two metals at 
a time as legal tender, we ran a double risk of variations in its value. 
The sccond, which Lord Liverpool gathered chiefly from the monetary 
history of England, is as follows: It is impossible to maintain two metals 
in circulation. The most sought after is exported abroad or melted by 
industry. This law is what is called the Gresham law,* which might 
also be named “ the law of alternation.” 

The following are Lord Liverpool’s authorities :— 

Sir William Petty (‘Political Anatomy of Ireland,” chap., xi.) 
observes, “that money is understood to be the uniform measure of the 
value of all commodities,” and then adds, “ that the proportion of value 
between pure gold and fine silver alters, as the earth and industry of 
men produce more of one than the other, so there can be pat one of the 
two metals of gold and silver to be a fit matter for money.” 

Locke says “that two metals, that is; gold and silver, cannot be the 
measure both together in any country, because the measure of commerce 
must be perpetually the same, invariable, and keeping: the same 
proportion of value in all its parts.” 


+ i Cie teed had ae been observed in Greece, Aristophanes of ib væv 
wittily in his 5 omsod py the the Pelopon- 
Dewan war, aL en for the lirst time, ian Sun «dou gd cage tE enoe 
was that the good money immediately disappeared from circulation. Aristo hanes (“ 

665) says: ‘ State has very o. 

towards the good and noble citizens as it 1s In regard to the currency and the new gold. 
For we make no use at all, either at home or abroad, of those which are not adulterated 
Bee Pa ae oon eek ny (aera an oy ot coimed and riug 
properly, but of base copper, sinok only yesterda PONY, o a most villainous 
sian And of the citizens as we know bo well born dent, and honourable 


and those most recently e, we employ.” Gresham was a rich merohant 
the City of Tondon a meio Tia hackney i and for Elma- 
himaalf grortly m monetary matters, and gave very sound adrics to 
the Queen on this subject. eriad thab geod said Bad ook onnol eivenlate toyetie r, 
and that She good oain i a vide the Lite end Times where speculators in the 
Te ar Bergan’ and -ioti of Pelaoal Bomomy,” p. 49, by Macleod. Pid 
John William Bargon ; and ‘‘ Dictionary of Polta y,” p. 46 
a isto bserved by Gresham, 


ther canse: ‘Lior disparatt quand |’atgent est commun ohasa en & ponr Iè 
cacher ; ilreperait quand l'argent est rage paroega'on ait obliaé da le retirer da aen tos. 
C'ost dono me le pt oat omman quand Targent ont rare oh or ert rare quand argent 
est commun,” i ai Lois, liv, xci chap. 70, 
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Mr. Harris says, “ that one only of these metals, gold or silver, can 
be the money, or standard measure of commerce, in any country; for the 
standard measure must be invariable, and keep the same proportion of 
value in all its parts.”—(“ "The Coins of the Realm,” Bank of England 
edit., P. 129.) e 

Lord Liverpool allows that gold, as well as silver, varies in value, and 
that “cons, on that account, are an imperfect measure, though they 
are made of one metal only.” ‘ But,” says he, “if coins are made of 
two of these metals, a second imperfection is then introduced; for any 
two of these metals, in successive periods, vary in value with respect to 
each other.” 

Thus, what causes Lord Liverpool, and the authorities he quotes 
—Petty, Locke, and Harris—to prefer a monometallic coinage, is the 
opinion that a legal tender of only one metal is more stable in value. 
Stability in the value of money is its most essential quality. Both Aristotle 
and Locke recognised this: “ The measure of commerce musi be perpetually 
the same, and invariable.” 

This ideal of permanent value being unattainable, as Lord Liverpool 
himself admits, the next point to examine is which legal tender 

approaches nearest to it, bimetallic or monometallic? We may say, 

at the present time, that it is a scientific truth, demonstrated by both 
arguments and facts, that a legal tender formed of two precious metals, 
gold and silver, is more stable in value than one formed exclusively 
of either gold or silver. This truth was clearly set forth in 1809 
by Adam Múller in his book, “Elemente der Staats Kunst.” It 
was still more plainly demonstrated by Sismondi, in 1827, in his 
“ Nouveaux Principes d’Economie Politique,” t. it, p. 60. These two 
authors make use of a comparison often reproduced since, that of the 
“ compensated pendulum.” 

“The way,” says Sismondi, “to diminish the chances of fluctuation 
in the value of money is to employ gold and silver simultaneously, as 
common measure, and to establish a legal proportion between them. In 
the same way, in order to have a pendulum unvarying in length, the 
rods are made of different metals, so that the expansion of one, pro- 
duced by heat, may be counteracted by that of another, and thus the 
equilibrium is maintained.” The*essential truth which governs the 
whole monetary question has been demonstrated by Mr. Jevons, aided by 
diagrams and comparisons, with a clearnesg which defies all dispute :— 

“In the first place,” remarks Mr. Jevons, “I have no doubt whatever that 
M. Wolowski is tlteoretically quite correct in what he says about the compen- 
satory action of the double standard system. English wyitera seem completely to 
have misunderstood the question, asserting that the system exposes us to the 
extreme fluctuations of both metals.” [Here Mr. Jevons inserts his diagram, 
showing that the fluctuations in value of both metala, taken together, do not proceed 
to so great an extent as those of either gold or silver. And then he goes on 
saying] ‘‘ Nor is this tpe whole error of English writers; a little reflectién must show, 
that MY. ‘Wolowski and Courcelle-Seneujl are quite cofrect in urging that a 


compensatory or, I should prefer to call it, ewer action, goes on under the 
French currency law, and tends to maintain both gold and silver more steady in 
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value, than they would otherwise be. Imagine two reservoirs of water, each 
subject to independent variations of supply and demand. In the absence of any 
connecting pipe, the level of the water in each reservoir will be subject to its | 
own fluctuations only. But if we open a connection, the water in both will 
assume a certaih mean level, and the effect of any excessive supply or demand 
will be distributed over the whole grea of both reservoirs. The mass of the 
metals, gold and silver, circulating in Western Emrope, in late years, is exactly 
‘represented by the water in these reservoirs, and the connecting pipe is the 
French lew of the 7th Germinal, An XL, which enables one metal to take the place 
of the other as an unlimited legal tender.”—Monsy, pp. 187-140. 

Another example may serve’ to demonstrate the general principle that 
the price of two sorts of merchandise, which can replace éach other, will 
be steadier than that of a merchandise without a substitute. For in- 
stance, in a country where the nourishment is both rye and wheat, the 
price of food, and even the price of each of these cereals, will be less 

` subject to variation than in a country where the consumption is entirely 
of one or the other. ' i 

The figures concerning the production of gold and silver prove 
that the comparison made by Mr. Jevons is perfectly exact. The 
table of figures reproduced at the foot of this page shows that the 
production of either gold or silver, taken separately, is subject to very 
great and frequent fluctuations, while that of the two metals, taken 
together, gives a remarkably stable total* If there oxist in ‘the 


“ft Annual prodinction of Gold and Siler from 1849 to 1870, avcording to English. and 
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7,800,000 ` 
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world, as is generally supposed, a stock of precious metal smount- 
ing to 2,000 millions sterling, half gold, half silver, it is evident that 
the variations in the annual productions would have lees influence on 
the value of money, and consequently on prices, if the monetary stock 
were formed of 2,000 millions, gold and silver together, instead of 1,000 
millions either gold or silver. For instance, in comparing the year 
1849 with 1858, we find that the production of gold increased sixfold, 
while that of the two metals combined only tripled. All economists 
agree in admitting that if, in 1850, the gold standard had been in force 
in all civilised countries, the increase in the production of gold, from 
£5,420,000 in 1849, to £31,090,000 in 1858, would have occasioned 
considerable disturbance everywhere, while, thanks to French bi- 
metallism, the effect of this sudden increase was very much neutralized. 
As M. Michel Chevalier proved, by a very just comparison, the un- 
limited coinage of gold and silver in France acted as “ a parachute.” 

In conclusion, Lord Liverpool was right in seeking, above all else, 
stability in the legal tender; only at the present time it has been scien- 
tifically proved that this is more easily attainable with a double than 
with a single standard. i 

The second motive which induced Lord Liverpool to advise the 
adoption of a single standard had better foundation. It was, as we 
have previously stated, the Gresham law, or “law of alternation, 
which means that when gold and silver are simultaneously in use as 
money, the depreciated metal only remains in circulation. At the 
period from which Lord Liverpool deduces his historic examples, the 
different countries were constantly modifying and changing the ratio of 
value between gold and silver,* and the result of this was that a 
country where the two metals were allowed to be freely coined was 
liable to lose all she possessed of either which had, for the time being, 
the higher value at foreign Mints. Lord Liverpool proves, by referring 


* Here are some exampios of variationg in the ratio of value between gold and silver pro- 
duced, not by trade, as is generally imagi but by the indentures of the Mont. i 
who, in the axteenth century, adopted a ratio of 1 to 134, raised itin 1730 to 16. The result 
was that silver, being estimated at a lower value than elsewhere, was exported, and was 
always ata premium of even 6 per coent. To remedy this, the ratio was lowered to 144), and 
then raised again to 16 in 1779. In the Netherlands, the ratio was 11} in 1589, 124 towards 


the year 1 erage an 10603, ond 143E o the close of the eighteenth century. In 
France the ratio, which was 1 to 11°88 m 1 was raised in 1631 to 13 62, ın 1679 to 14-91, 
and finally in 1785 Calonne fixed it at 15°50. Calonne hunself that the ratio exist- 


igin France was more unfavourable to gold than that of 15}, which was the market value, 
and so gold being exported, in order to call it back hg fixing ib at 154. What he 
calls the commermal price is the price fixed by the En Mmt 

Formerly the Gresham law could act but slowly, because, save in England, coinage 
was not free. Depfeciated metal could not therefore be brought into any country to 
made into money, the more valuable metal taken out ın exchange. h 1679 
decreed the free coinage of the two metals in France, the t giving, wei t for ey 
cash for gold or silver ingota. But this measure, which, according # Leb a 
unexampled quantities of gold and silver to the country, was retracted in 1869. Mr. Cer- 
nuschi has clearly demonstrated that two bimetallic systems, with a different ratio, between 
3 gold and silver, cannot coexist. Silver would accumulate m the country where tt is estimated 

e highest, and gold in the other. For inftance the United States, hawing adopted a 

different ratio from thaf in force in Franoe, first, m 1788, that ofel to 16, then, in 1834, 1 t$ 
16, hady in the first place, nothing but mlver, anf afterwards nothing but gold Vide “ Bime- 
tallism in England and Abroad: Letter to Henry Zucks Gibbs,” by H. Carnuschi, 1879, p. 8. 
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to the monetary history of England, that the Gresham law hasi in fact 
been a reality. At the beginning of the reign of James I. gold was valued 
too low, and was consequently exported. This monarch then, by successive 
proclamations, raised the value of gold in his coins, so that the silver 

coins were, in their turn, exporteg. In 1668, under Charles II., when 

g new estimate was made of the relative value of gold and silver at the. 
English tint, that of gold was underrated; but gold was received at 
a higher rate,.so it remained in circulation. After the great recoin- 
age in the reign of William III., gold was estimated at a higher value 
than on the Continent, so the new silver coins were immediately 
exported. In conformity with the advice of Newton, the value of the 
guinea was lowered sixpence. But it was not enough to recall silver. 

Gold remained in England as the cheaper metal, and silver was smuggled 
to the Continent by the Dutch as’ the dearer metal, as was shown in 
a speech in the House of Lords, on the 28rd of January, 1718, by Lord: 
Stanhope, who proposed to lower again the value of gold. After 1785, when 
Calonne raised in France the ratio between gold and silver to 164, gold 
was exported to Paris and silver returned to London. To stop this, under 

the influence of Lord Liverpool, the free coinage of silver was prohibited 

in England, in 1798, till the Privy Council should have time to consider 
all the guestions relating to the monetary circulation in the United 

Kingdom. This summary ‘of English monetary events clearly shows 

the power of the Gresham law, and it also proves that, at this period, 

_ When it was impossible to think of determining, by interhational treaty, 

a fixed ratio of value between the two metals, the only means of 

avoiding the alternative withdrawals of gold and silver was, as Lord 
Liverpool maintained, to permit the free coinage of only one metal. 

This advantage being in all probability of greater practical importance ` 
than the maintaining a steady value in coinage, by making use of two 
metals, it follows that, at the time he wrote, Lord Liverpool was not 
wrong in recommending monometallism. 

Nevertheless, he might have known éhat Newton ‘had already indi- 
cated the means of maintaining the “ equilibratory” action of the double 
standard, remedying at the same time the difficulty of alternation en- 
tailed by the Gresham law. These means are, that the Mints of all 
the preponderating nations fix the same ratio of value between gold 
and. silver. f 

“If,” saya Newton, “ gold in Ępgland, or silver in Bast India, could be brought 
down so low as to bear the same proportion to one another in both places, there 
would be here no greater demand for silver than for gold to be exported to India; 
and if gold were lowered only so as to have the same proportion to the silver 
money in England which‘it has to silver in the rest of Rurope, there would be no 
temptation to exp&rt silver rather than gold to any part of Kurope.’— (Reports 
made by Str Isaao Newton, Master of the Mint, concerning the state of the gold . 


and silver coins, 1717. Vide “Monetary Documents, published by order of the 
Congress of the United Pie by Dah Horton, p. 817. 


As long as gold wes worth 15°25 in England and only 15 on th8 Con. | 
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tinent, as during the eighteenth century, the flow of gold must evidently 
be to England and that of silver to the Continent. This result was 
as inevitable as that of the electric battery, which attracts one mctal 
towards the positive, andthe other towards the negative pole. When, 
in 1785, France adopted the ratio ofl to 15-50, England began losing 
her gold and winning back silver. But if England and France had both 
adopted the ratio of 15:50, these two countries would have formed but 
one, from a monetary point of view, and all reason for exporting or im- 
porting the one metal in preference to the other would have disappeared. 
` The laws of universal bimetallism, as expounded by Newton, are no 
less mathematically evident than the law of gravitation and of universal 
attraction. If all the principal states were to adopt the same ratio, the 
Newton law would completely put an end to the Gresham law. These 
are truths which have been so.clearly demonstrated in the luminous 
writings, amongst others, of Mr. Cernuschi, that they may be considered 
as acquired by economic science, and he alone will attempt to deny their 
veracity who has never taken the pains really to study them. 

From what precedes, I think, we may draw the following conclusion. 

Considering that the quality Lord Liverpool especially wished to 

_ secure to money was steadiness in value; that this steadiness is 
much more easily attainable by the simultaneous employment of gold 
and silver; and that, at the present day, the inconveniences arising 
from the alternations of the Gresham law could be easily remedied 
by an international treaty, it follows that Lord Liverpool and his 
authorities, Petty, Locke, and Harris, would now declare themselves in 
favour of a bimetallic coinage, for precisely the same reason that they 
rejected it in their time. 

To elucidate this question as completely as possible, we will uow 
examine the objections which have been raised against the solution we 
consider the best. 

. The question of a bimetallic coinage must have been very little 
discussed in England, or sueh eminent economists as Mr. Bonamy 
Price and Mr. Robert Giffen would not put forth objections on this subject 
so strange that they quite amaze one. According to Mr. B. Price, if 
England were to join a monetary union with the principal civilized 
nations, for the purpose of establishing a legal and simultaneous circula- 
tion of both gold and silver with a ratio of 1 to 15%, the following 
deplorable results would ensue :—“ First,” in any conceivable case, 
many silver-producing nations would be left out, and they would ruin 
the projected+scheme. They would make silver coins for all the 
Monetary Union States, forged, but all of full wilver weight, introduce 
them easily into these countries, and deluge them withe these coins, with 
immense profit to themselves.”* We give here Mr. Bonamy Price’s 
‘own words, otherwise it would be hard to believe that such an 
objection could have been brought forward. Bimetallism ‘being estab- 


*r ‘Buying and Selling,” Jounal of the’ Society of Aris, May 6, 1881, p. 531. 
es 
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‘lished, what reason could there be in silver-producing countries making 
money of ‘full weight, and fraudulently introducing it into the circula- 
tion of the Monetary Union? Everywhere, in the United States and in . 
' Europe, the Mints would accept silver in unlifhited quantities and at its 
full value of 60% pence. A false coinage would entail great expense, and 
its issue would not be unattended with danger, while all the States of 
the Monetary Union would be ready to receive silver at a price as high 
as fraud could obtain for it, and would even give the money in return 
almost gratuitously. It would be a very strange undertaking. It 
is now, when Mints are closed to silver, and when, at the same time, 
silver pieces are standard money, as is the case in France, that the 
danger Mr. Price warns us of really exists, for by forging these pieces 
15 or 16 per cent. could be made; as silver can be bought at 52 
pence, and sold as coin at 60§ pence. In England, the benefit made 
by forging shillings and halfcrowns might be still greater. If tho 
Americans do not make shillings, half-crowns, and crowns, now that 
silver costs 52 pence, what inducement would there be for them to com- 
mence if its price were 60 or 61 pence, and when their own Mint would 
be ready to pay for it at that rate? The truth is then quite the 
reverse of what Mr. Bonamy Price states. The danger of false coinage 
which exists at the present time, on account of the depreciation of 
silver through its proscription, would entirely disappear if a free coinage 
were reintroduced. 

According to Mr. Bonamy Price, the second unfortunate consequence 
of the-free and simultaneous coinage of the two metals would be that 
“all goods would have two prices, one in gold, the other i in silver, and 
this last would vary with all the fluctuations of the worth of the metal.” 
The learned Oxford professor has certainly travelled in France or 
Belgium, in Switzerland, Spain, or Holland. In all these countries 
bimetallism is in force. All debtors and buyers can pay in either gold 
or silver. Are there, then, two prices? Not at all. Let Mr. Price 
go to Paris and buy:ten thousand francs worth of goods, or invest a 
million in the public funds, or pay his bill at the hotel, no one will say 
to him, “It is so much; but, if you pay in silver, the price is different ; 
it is 15 per cent. more.” Mr. Price would pay in .bank notes, if for a 
large sum, and his small bills in golder silver, as he prefers. No one. 
has observed fluctuations in the white metal in France. India and 
England alone lose by the exchange of silver. In France, as in Eng- 
land, large payments are made in bank notes; these notes arg guaran- 
teed, for the greater part, by the stock of silver at the Banque de 
France. No one objecta to receive it, in spite of silver being very much. 
depreciated, which would not have happened if men were not so mad 
as to proscribe it, although it is endowed in the highest degree with 
monetary qualities. 

e The third grievance which Mr. Bohamy Price has discovered i is quite as 
extraordinary as the two precodiug o ones. If England,says he, were to adopt 
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bimetallism, debts would-be paid in silver shillings instead of sovereigns, 
twenty shillings to a pound sterling; and the shillings would be worth 
much less, for one would be able to procure nearly twenty-four shillings 
for a gold sovereign. 

The eminent professor here suppoges a state of things which, were it 
really to occur, would be a direct contradiction to all economic laws 
—vis., that silver, being worth 52 pence, at the present time, should 
Temain at the same price, when the Mints of all the great countries 
would be ready and willing to purchase it at 60% pence, the equivalent 
of the ratio of 1 to 164 which is supposed to be adopted. Is it not 
inconsistent to pretend that silver would not rise in value if, instead of 
being proscribed everywhere, it were to be received at all the Mints? 
Mr. Henry Gibbs, whom Mr. Bonamy Price esteems so highly, and justly 
so, states, in his remarkable work, “The Double Standard,” that the 
very day France readmits the free coinage of silver on its ancieut footing 
of 200 franca the kilogramme, that metal will again rise to its former 
price in the London market—i.e., to 60% pence, the equivalent of the 
French price. Why should silver be sold at 52 pence, when in Paris 
nearly 61 could be obtained for it? As free coinage in France has 
sufficed during seventy years to maintain silver at a price of 60 or 61 
pence, the little variations being occasioned solely by the fluctuations in 
the exchange, as demonstrated by Mr. Ernest Seyd, is it not absolutely 
certain that this price would be maintained far more easily if all the 
greater nations were to agree to it and adopt the ratio of 1 to 154? 

But, says Mr. Bonamy Price, by adopting the ratio of 1 to 154, in- 
stead of 1 to 18, which is the one now in existence, you give “ an exces- 
sive, unnatural, unreal, and purely artificial value to silver.’ On the 
contrary, it is the present value of silver which is “unnatural and 
artificial,” for it is the result of the legislative measures taken recently 
by Germany and France and all civilized nations. To re-establish a 
free coinage for silver, as before 1878, would be but to restore to this 
metal its normal value, whicheit had preserved from the end of the last 
century. 

“The bimetallists,” says Mr. Price, “do not deny that by the adop- 
tion of the 154 ratiotthe creditor would be wronged, but they think they 
have found the remedy in limiting the coinage of silver, so as to make 
it pass for what they please.” Two errors in a single sentence are a 

‘great deal. Bimetallists have never admitted that creditors would be 
wronged, Far from that, they believe that silver would regain its 
former value, and that creditors would be indifferent whether the debts 
owed them were paid in gold or silver, or, rather, they would receive 
payments in bank notes, representing indifferently the one metal or the 
other, as now in France. Still less do bimetallists, desire, in any way, 
to limit the coinage of silver, for, as Mr. Price himself writes, some lines 
before the passage just quoted, A imotallism e inf authoriziag 
anyquantity of silyer to be coined me shillings.” Mr. Price imagines 
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that, contrary to all economic laws, bimetallists, wishing to raise the 
value of silyer, would limit the coinage, or, in other words, restrict the 
demand ; while, far from that, they desire to raise the demand to 
the. level of the supply, by.decresing a fred coinage—that is to say, 
creating an unlimited demand. It is certain that if the learned Oxford l 
professor had deigned seriously to study the pith of the question, 
and the consequence of the doctrine he combats, he would have 
refrained from raising objections which are groundless, or even. 
contradictory. He speaks of bimetallism as a thing unheard of, 
unknown, unimaginable, which would bring incalculable evils upon 
England. Is he not aware that it has existed in France since the 

inning of the century, and that that.country has’ been in possession of 
_ an abundant and easy circulation, much less disturbed by crises than that 
of England? None of the difficulties predicted by Mr. Price have 
arisen there. 

Mr. Robert Giffen published in the Fortnightly Review (August 1, 
1879) the best article which has yet appeared in opposition to hi- 
metallism. .But, in our opinion, the concessions he makes there are 
very important, while his objections are contrary either to his own | 
premises or to facts. 

To mention one or two examples. Mr. Giffen sate that, in 
periods of transition, bimetallism increases the steadiness of value of 
gold and silver, by means of the equilibratory action, so well described - 
by Mr. Jevons. But, he aays, thisinfluence soon ceases. Thus, “ after 
1850, French bimetallism was powerless to stop the fall in the value of 
gold, because there was no silver in exchange for it. In the same way, 
` from 1820 to 1850, it could not stop the fall in silver, because France 

was then practically a silver-using country.” Mr.-Giffen’s observation 

‘is, in the first place, contradicted by facts, for there are many gold . 
pieces still in circulation bearing a date between the years 1803 and 

1850, and after 1850 France was very far from losing all her stock cf 

silver ; for, of the 824,987 five-franc pieces ‘found 'in the offices of 

account (19,511 in number), on the 14th of August, 1878, 572,916 had 

been coined: before 1851.”* So if the same percentage of 62 per cent. 

hold good for the entire French stock of five-franc pieces, it would appear 

that France holds to-day something like 800,000,000 of these pieces coined 

before the drain of silver commenced. But, as Mr. H. Gibbs proves,’ 
even supposing France to be completely deprived of gold, the com- 

pensatory action of her bimetallism would not be annulled :— 


“If, for example, France were to restore to-morrow the full ipeto of her - ` 


bimetallio law, there can bg no doubt that, on the same day, the exchange being 
about par, the price of mlver here would be at ita old value. It would be 
wholly a question of exchange. Bo, let us suppose France, under the operation 
of a bimetallic law operative in France alone, to be absolutely denuded af gold; 

still for 154 ounces of pure silver remitted to my correspondent at’ Paris, and 
dglivered by htm to the Mint, I should be able to ie on him for the equivalent, 


* u Exhibit A. 7th Session ofthe Monetary Conference of 1878.” bd 


bad , 
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Le., for 107:1842 francs coined for and delivered to him by the Mint. My draft 
would sell on Change for £4 4s. 1144. in gold, if the exchange between the two 
countries were at par; and the exchange, I need not say, depends on the balance 
of trade between the two confitries—on there being, or not, a demand for bills for 
remittance, or England being, or not, for the moment, a debtor to France.”* 


The truth of what Mr. H. Gibbs ‘states is clearly borne out by facts. 
France, prevented a fall in gold, not by giving up her silver, but by 
importing gold in exchange for merchandise she sold to other countries. 
France coined, between the years 1861] and 1875, 6,745,565,000 francs’ 
worth of gold. She, therefore, absorbed more than half the total 
amount produced by California and Australia, and she only lost, through 
excess of importations, 1,800,000,000 francs of silver. The compensa- 
tory action of bimetallism displays itself by throwing open a free field of 
employment to the metal, the production of which is increasing; and 
this effect would be the greater as more States adopted bimetallic law. 
“But,” Mr. Giffen says, “this is not’ the truth. If all bimetallic 
countries had the same ratio, and the cheaper metal tended to become 
still cheaper, they would simply be as one country.” Yes, but as a country 
of 800 or 400 millions of inhabitants, instead of one of 86 millions, 
like France. If the superabundant metal, whether gold or silver, were 
to increase tenfold, would its value not be better sustained by bimetal- 
lism being adopted in the leading States? Bimétallism, in force in 
France only, was able, during seventy years, to maintain a ratio of 1 to 
15}: is it not certain, therefore, that a Monetary Union, comprising the 
principal States, would render this ratio infinitely steadier still ? 

Mr. Giffen does not deny that the suspension of bimetallic law 
profoundly disturbs the rate of exchanges with silver countries ; which 
latter, we must recollect, represent three-quarters of the British trade. 
But, he says, on this subject: “ Even serious evils may have to be 
endured, because, relatively, they are unimportant, compared with the 
great objects proposed in a sound currency.” But, then, what is “a 
sound currency”? Is it not the one which gives the most steadiness 
to the value of money and to the rate of exchange, and is it not a bi- 
metallic standard which answers best those two desiderata? Mr. Giffen 
supposes that, in 1696, England freely chose gold in place of silver, 
against the law. Nothing could be less exact. England was deprived 
of the silver she wished to preserve by the Gresham law, and gold 
took its place as the overvalued money, against the wishes of the 
country jn general. To assure oneself of this fact it suffices to read 
the Royal Proclamation, dated December 22, 1771.+ 


t “The Double Standard,” p 32 3 


+ ‘G. R.—Whereas . . . . tho overvaluation of gold in the carrdht ocins of this realm 
hath been a cause of carrying out and ing the species of the silver ooins thereof, 
which is highly prejudicial to the trade of the ki m.” . 

“The 22nd of January, 1718, the Lords, in g grand committee, took into consideration the 
atate of the nation, in, relation to iby bape and silver ooins. The Lord Bingley, having 
represented the great prejudice that © recerved from the #tarcily of silver, said it was 
a matter of wonder, a remedy had not seasoifably been applied to so great an evil. . Lord 
Stanhope answered that the scarcity of the mlver species was owing to several causes: 
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Mr. Giffen appears to imagine that if one State of the Monetary 
Union were to adopt paper-money, the whole bimetallic edifice would 
fall to. the ground, as was the case, he says, with the Latm Union 
-~ when Italy was obliged to reintroduce paper after 1866. All this is in- 
exact, The other countries of the*Union were not in the least incon- 
venienced by this Italian forced currency, and they only put a stop to 
the coinage of silver when Germany demonetized that metal. Let us 
suppose that one of the States of the great Bimetallic Union has recourse 
. to an inconvertible paper currency, the result would be that its metallic 
coin would return to the other countries. This is, 'in fact, exactly what 
took place when'the United States issued their greenbacks. Was 
England, at that time, embarrassed by American gold? “The only 
chance for bimetallists,” says, again, Mr. Giffen, “is universal bimetal- 
lism. But what a wild dream! Who is to draw the treaty? What power 
of persuasion will bring all Governments to accept this Gospel?” I answer, 
the power of reason and the pressure of necessity, or, rather, I will let the 
most competent authority on this matter speak forme. “If our Govern- 
ment,” writes Mr. Henry Gibbs, “could say, ‘ England is willing,’ no 
one would doubt that France, with the Latin Union, Austria, Holland, 
Spain, and the United States would at once agree, and it is asserted 
that Germany would also. If so, the impossibility is at once overcome, 
that instalment of universality being quite sufficient for the purpose.”— 
The Double Standard, Appendix, p. 28. 
Ears pe Lavarnys, 
it im rine mag iin eae a, E tin 


exporting silver and im gold to and from Holland, Germany, and other parta.”— 
Honea: y Documents of the Conference of Paris, 1878, by Dana Horton. pp. 316-821. 
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HE voyage of the King and Queen of Italy to Vienna may well be 

considered as a great political event. During the last six months 

the newspapers of Austria, Hungary, and Italy have been constantly 

. repeating that an interview between the two sovereigns was about to 

take place. Though no meeting had been agreed upon, the announce- 

ment of such an evént produced in the Austro-Hungarian Empire and in 
Italy the most favourable impression. 

During the late great military manœuvres in Northern Italy, public 
opinion was so strongly in favour of a close understanding between the 
two countries, that a few farewell words pronounced by King Humbert 
to the Austro-Hungarian generals who had assisted the manœuvres 
sufficed to determine the great event. In bidding good-bye to the 
Austrian General, King Humbert said he hoped soon to have the 
pleasure of meeting him again. These words, which in all likelihood 
had been pronounced without any particular importance being attached 
to them, were reported to the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

Then; for the first time, the quegtion of an interview between the two 
Sovereigns was discussed. King Humbert’s words were interpreted 
as a message to the Emperor, and General Robillant, the Italian 
Ambassador at Vienna, was at once informed that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph would be delighted to treleome the King and Queen of Italy 
in his capital. It has been stated that an interview between the two 
Sovereigns in some small village on the frontier had first been 
arranged, and that the journey to Vienna had been resolved on, on 
account of a desire expressed by Queen Margaret to accompany th King. 
This is not the case. At the very first moment, the Emporor Francig 
Joseph, fully understanding the impartance of thit event, sent a formal 
invitation to the King and Queen af Italy and to the Italian Prime 


, 
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Minister, Signor Depratis, and the Minto Foreign Affaira, Signor 


. Mancini, to visit Vienna. This visit implied, sooner or later, a visit of 
.the Emperor Francis Joseph and the Empwss to Rome. The very 


possibility of such an event caused the greatest gnxiety and‘ excite . 
ment at the Vatican. The reactionary party of the Zelanti (whom. . 
Father Curci has so graphically described in his last book, and who 
now appear to have taken the upper hand) set to work to prevent 
this interview. The Ultramontanos, who rejoiced at beholding Italy 
completely isolated, and were bitterly, hurt by the policy pursued by 
France.in Northern Africa, did not like the idea of a reconciliation 
with Austria, which virtually implied an alliance with the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires. It had been the dream and constant 
work of Monsignor Czaki, the Papal Nuncio: at Paris, to alienate the 
sympathies of France and Austria from Italy, and his efforts aimed at 
bringing about a war from which something beneficial to the Pope 
might be derived. Monsignor Czaki’s efforts to create ill-feeling and 
enmity between Italy and France were crowned by a certain success. 
They nearly sycceeded with regard to the relations between Austria 
and Italy. The Ftalian and Austro-Hungarian Ministers who met at 
Vienna had before them the clearest proofs that the Jrredenta moye- 
ment, ingenuously taken up by old, patriots, such as General Avexzana, 
was fomented and kept up by the combined forces of French revolu- 
tionists and French clericals. The success of the Irredenta question 
implied war with Austria, from which the revolutionists expected the 
downfall of the Italian’ monarchy. It necessitated the departure of the 
Pope from Rome, and the possibility of a Papal restoration. The 
announcement that King Humbert and his fair Queen were about to 
proceed to Vienna upset many a calculation, and a last effort was made 


‘to avert, so great a blow. The Zelanti are never at a loss to find 


resources. The Emperor Francis Joseph was informed that if the visit _ 
of the King and Queen of Italy to Vienna implied the return of a 
visit of their Imperial Majesties to Rom’, Leo XID. would abandon . 
the Eternal City. The Pope considered King Humbert an usurper, and 

a visit of a Catholic Emperor to the usurper in the city of the Popes 
could never be tolerated. But it may be believed, and is to be hoped, 
that the coup de scène i ined by the advisers of Leo XIII. pro- , 
duced very little impression at Vienna. The j journey of the King and 
Queen of Italy, accompanied by the Prime Minister and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, took place, and the political results which*such an 
event are likely to produce may become manifest sooner than is expected. 

Berchet, one of the host popular poets in 1848, may be said to have 
prophesied the rfse of public opinion in Italy after the annexation of 
the Lombardo-Venetian provinces. The poet who inflamed the hearts 
of thousands who marched from all parts of Italy to fight the Austrians 


- af Goito and Pastreuge, at Curstatone and Montanara, had said— y 


7 Ripassin l'Alpi e tornerem aoe i 
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(Let but the Austrian foe pass the Alps, and we shall be as friendly 
as brothers.) And when the last white uniform had abandoned Italian 
soil, when, amid the cheers of thousands, the yellow and black flag 
which had waved for yeafs on the masts of San Marco, was lowered, 
and the bright sun of Italy was made to shine on the colours of the 
rainbow, the colours of Italian unity? the Italians forgot Julay and 
Radetzki; the Italians forgot the fierce cruelties of the Croats, and the 
merciless Honveds who had shot Ugo Bassi and many a patriot. The 
Austrians had passed the Alps, and no Austrian battalions, as in the 
days of Giusti, marched into the church of Sant Ambrogio of Milan, 
or drilled im front of the Ducal Palace or the Salute of Venice. The 
Austrian and the Italian had no cause to be foes. The soldier-king 
who had faced the Austrian armies in 1849, in 1859, and in 1866, visited 
Vienna in 1873, and was saluted by the Austrian troops with the honour 
due to a friendly ally and to a brave warrior. The Venetians who 
thronged the square of St. Mark on the memorable day on which the 
Emperor Francis Joseph appeared side by side with King Victor 
Emanuel on the balcony of the Palazzo Ducale, must have persuaded 
the Austrian monarch that they had forgotten the days of Austrian 
rule and oppression. The journey from Monsa to Vienna was a con- 
tmual festival The Austrian and Italian colours, intermingled, waved 
on the snowy hills past the Pontebba, all along the route to the Sudbahn 
station, and to the new splendid boulevards of Vienna. ‘The Italian 
national march, with its characteristic fanfare, the oldest national 
anthem, was played and sung at every station. Civil and military - 
authorities welcomed the young sovereigns on Austrian soil, and while 
the fair girls of Tyrol were presenting bouquets to the’Queen, the Hoch / 
of the Austrian population greeted the royal train as it passed under 
the triumphal arches erected on the line. In Vienna, the King and 
Queen of Italy were received by their Imperial Majesties with public 
manifestations of sympathy and affection. They were received by the 
people as the sovereigns of a, nation whose alliance was considered 
precious to the interests and to the safety of the Empire. But the 
demonstration made by the representatives of the Austro-Hungarian 
army surprised the Viennese themselves, and must have greatly satisfied 
the young descendant of Umberso Bianca Mano, and of Emanuel 
Philibert. The two leading military organs of Vienna, who had often 
excited public opinion against the Italians, addressed the Italian king 
and army in the moat enthusiastic terms. “The Militar Zeitung declared 
that if complications were to arise, the armies of Italy and Austria 
would be allied. “While the Austrian flag was lowered as the two 
allied sovereigns passed the troops in review, the King of Italy must 
have been convinced that from the lips of thousands of soldiers there 
could have come but one cry, a cry expressing the feelings of the Austro- 
Hungarian army, the cry being, ‘Long live the chivalrons King of, 
Italy.» ` . z 
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The Wehr Zeitung declared that, as a military organ, besides saluting 
the King and his ministers, it salutes “ with the warmest enthusiasm the 
representatives of the Italian army, the brave and loyal Italian army with 
which we ‘desire to be ever allied, crying together, ‘ Long live the King,’ ” 

The public has been hourly and fully informed regarding the. | 
minutest particulars of this Roy@l visit, and the graphic accounts of 
the enthpsiastic reception given to the Italian sovereigns at Vienna 
must have suggested to many a reader a very natural question—Why 
should the Austro-Hungarian Empire be so anxious to conclude an 
alliance with Italy? One may understand the Italians, who found 
themselves isolated, greeting an event which raises their dignity and 
importance. But to outside observers it is Austria more than Italy 
which appears satisfidd at the results of the king’s journey. 

In order fully to appreciate the importance of this event a retrospective 
sketch of the relations between Italy and Austria after the cession of 
the Lombardo-Venetian provinces, may not prove uninteresting. The 
voyage of King Victor Emanuel to Vienna, and the visits of the . 
Emperor Francis Joseph to Venice and the Emperor William to Milan, 
demonstrated that Italy and the two Empires were on the most cordial 
terms. The visit, at a later period, of the then Prince Humbert and 
Princess Marguerite to Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg fully 
demonstrated that no change had occurred or was likely to occur in, 
the foreign policy of Italy. Though the Right, which had governed 
the State for sixteen years, had fallen, and the Government was in the 
hands of the more Advanced Liberal Party, no change was likely to be 
effected in the foreign relations of the Peninsula with other countries. 
While being scrupulously constitutional, King Victor Emanuel exercised, 
considerable influence on his Ministers, and in entrusting the Govern-. 
ment of his country to Signoris Depretis and Nicotera and Crispi, the. 
Re Galantuomo must have put very clear conditions with regard to 
foreign affairs. In assuming power, the Ministers, who represented in 
Italy the Liberal or Progressive Party, publicly declared that the 
foreign policy of the Government would continue to be that which,, 
from Count Cavour to Signor Visconti Venosta, had been pursued by tha 
Right ; and the sincerity of their declarations was made manifest by the 
fact that, with the exception of tha transfer of the Cheyalier Nigra 
from Paris to St. Petersburg, and the appointment of General Cialdini , 
to the Embassy of Paris, all the other representatives of Italy to foreign 
countries were left in their pests. Even the removal, of the Chevalier — 
Nigra from Paris to St. Petersburg was not suggested by political con- 
siderations. The Embassy of Paris had long before been promised to 
General Cialdini, and fhe Left kept its word. The Liberals had not, 
been in office long when, by the sudden and lamented death of King 
VictoreEmanuel, Prince Humbert was called to rule the Italan nation. 
Though very young, Prince Humbert Ħad fought bravely at the battle of 

, and in the @xercise of hig military duties, as General of Division, 
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the heir apparent had acquired the fame of a good and intelligent soldier. 
But his experience of political life was very limited, and many found that 
his inexperience would be taken advantage of by the Ministerial party 
to effect a complete change in the foreign relations of Italy. The 
stern soldier who had spent thirty years fresiding over Ministerial cabinets, 
and who had a keen perception of the political situation of Europe, 
had disappeared from the world. The Re Galantuomo who so often 
had resolved important questions with his Ministers while shooting 
on the Alps or inspecting his favourite horses at the Pitti or the 
Quirinal Stables, now lay in the vaults of the Pantheon of Rome ; and 
the young Sovereign might be found more manageable than the first Re 
d’Italia. But while thousands thronged the streets and squares of the 
Eternal City to bow reverentially before the funereal car which was 
conveying the remains of Victor Emanuel from the Royal Palace of 
the Quirinal to the Pantheon, the presence in the imposing procession 
of the Crown Princes of Germany and Austria was interpreted as a 
political manifestation, and the importance of this demonstration ac- 
quired greater significance, when, on the proclamation of King Humbert 
L, the young Sovereign and his fair Queen appeared to the multitude in 
the Piazza del Quirinale, accompanied by the Crown Prince of Germany 
and the young Prince of Naples. While the uir rang with the cheers 
of thousands, the Crown Prince of Germany lifting the young Prince 
of Naples in his arms, embraced and kissed him heartily. The effect 
of this dramatic coup de scene on a southern population may be better 
imagined than described. The enthusiasm which it produced on 
the thousands was only equal to that aroused thirty years before, 
when from that very balcony Pius IX. imparted his bleasing on the 
armies which were about to encounter the Austrian foe! The country 
felt then that no Ministry could detach Italy from her natural ally 
Germany. But the Russo-Turkish war and the Congress of Berlin 
were destined to prepare the isolation of Italy. The Republicans of 
Italy, who had accepted the monarchy as a means of securing Italian 
unity, and had fought under the royal standard at Varese and Marsala 
to expel the Austrians and to overthrow the Bourbons and the Pope,’ 
considered themselves justified in ee to the new Sovereign that 
allegiance which they had, though feebly, shown to the founder of Italian 
nationality. Old republican patriots, such as Melegari, Crispi, Cairoli, 
Nicotera, and many others, were in office,eand their loyalty to King 
Humbert could not be questioned. But the men who had remained faith- 
fal to republican principles all their life-such as Mario, Saff, and Castel- 
lani, thought the time had arrived for overthrowing ‘the monarchy. Their 
dreams were encouraged by the radicals of France, who fostered and 
fomented a revolutionary movement in Italy. The old repubkcans 


soon discovered, however, that thé few disciples who followed them R 


represented all but å moral force. The public, eve ready to applaud 
the classical dramas of Cavallotti, and to read the beautiful poems of 
i 8Pr2 : ' 
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Carducci, refused to listen to their political tirades, and the great 
_ Republican meeting held at the Argentina Theatre in Rome, proved 
that the Italians had no wish whatever to gverthrow the Monarchy. . 
The Republican Propaganda had turned out a fiasco. But it-was indis- 
pensable to keep up some sort of egitation. The Berlin Congress lent 
iteelf admirably to this purpose. The Revolutionary Committees, which 
had at different epochs assumed different denominations, were suddenly 
converted into Circoli Italia Irredenta. General Avexsana, an old patriot 
` and an enthusiastic follower of Garibaldi,’ assumed the direction of the 
movement. The formation of Ialia Irredenta Committees was very 
easy work. .The men who formed the Committees were the usual 
hundreds who had represented the Barsanii clubs, the associations for 
univerfal suffrage, the committees for. the abolition of the grist tax, 
&c. Several among the- promoters earnestly believed that the Italia 
' Irredenta cry would prove more popular, than the ones previously raised, 
and that thousands would join the movement. Some among the 
Ministers of King Humbert had served under General Garibaldi, and 
from the Opposition benches in Parliament had often; advocated the 
liberation of Trent. How -could they dare to dissolve associations , 
which had so patriotic a scope? How could men like Signor Cairoli, 
who had seen his five brothers fall, one after the other, on the battle- 
field, wage war against the associations which aimed at the liberation 
_ of an Italian province? These were the arguments put forth by the 
promoters of the [talia Irredenta, when Count Corti, the -Ttalian 
‘Minister for Foreign Affairs, proceeded to Berlin to represent Italy 
at the European Congress. The Italian -representatives must have 
very speedily perceived that they were isolated. Prince Bismark 
firmly believed that a; secret understanding existed between the , 
Italian Government and the French Republic. Austria had the - 
conviction thet the Italian Cabinet encouraged the Italia Irredenta ° 
movement. The declaration made shortly before by England with 
regard to the Bay of Assab had caused a certain strain in the relations 
between Italy and England. No pains were taken by the Ambassadors 
‘of Italy to dissipate existing doubts and to conciliate the sympathy of 
at least some of the Powers. The opposition raised by Count Corti to the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, made things worse. Rumours ` 
had long been spreading that Italy had been intriguing in Albania, and 
that the Italian coneuls:og the Adriatic Coast had been conspiring 
` against Austrian intervention. These rumours appeared bat too well 
founded when Count Corti rose to oppose the advance ôf Austria. And; 
while the Italian amWassadors were thus unwisely placing themselves in 
open war with the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the promoters of the, Italia 
‘Irredenta movement in Italy were holding meetings, organising demon- 
strations, and proclaiming, in evesy Radical newspaper in the Pen- 
insula, that it was he duty of the Government to claim, at Berlin, the 
ceasion of Trent. When the results of the Berlin Conference wert made 
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manifest, the Irredenta party managed to acquire a certain importance. 
The Radicals and the Republicans found valuable allies among the 
partisans of the Right, whp energetically attacked the Ministry for the 
part played by Italy at Berlin. The pamphlet, Italice Res, pub- 
lished in Vienna by Colonel Haymerlp, the brother of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, had not contributed to facilitate a rapprochement between 
Italy and Austria. Colonel Haymerle, who had been some time in 
. Rome in the quality of Austrian Military Attaché, greatly exaggerated 
the importance which the Italia Irredenta movement had acquired 
previous to the Berlin Conference, and several among the facts stated 
by him to prove the complicity of the Italian Government were simply 
absurd. Italian children, said Colonel Haymerle, were, brought up on 
Trredenta principles, and the proof lay in the fact that the maps used in 
the public schools contained, under the heading “ Italia,” the districts 
of Trent and Trieste. It appears incredible that such an observation 
should have been dreamed by a colonel of the Austrian staff! The 
French Government might with the same reason protest against 
English pretensions to Dunkirk, on the ground that maps of England 
contain the northern coast of France. The Berlin Congress gave the 
Italians an opportunity for proving that the policy which the Govern- 
ment was resolved to pursue was still that solemnly proclaimed by 
Victer Emaniel in Rome, when, addressing the representatives of 
27,000,000 of people, he declared that United Italy would prove 
beneftcial to the peace of Europe. Count Corti and Count de Launay 
had their hands free. The Minister for Foreign Affairs in Rome, who 
knew nothing or little of diplomacy, had left them carte blanche. This 
was so much the case that Count Corti hardly ever took the pains to 
write a despatch to his Government. Count Corti had no task imposed 
upon him. He might have uséd his liberty of action to the great benefit 
of his country. Why he should not have done so, would be impossible 
to explain. If from the very first moment the Italian representatives 
had solemnly declared that Italy had no idea of claiming territorial 
aggrandisement, and had energetically declared that Austria was at 
liberty to occupy Bosnia and Hersegovina, pledging herself solemnly 
never to occupy Albania or Salonica, Italy would soon have found other 
powers ready to back her. Instead of using frank and explicit language, 
Count Corti assumed a mysterious reserve which several of the am-. . 
bassadors turned to account. Italy could not have expected, and did not 
expect, #ny territorial aggrandizement. But the Berlin Congress might 
have strengthened her position, and the usual prestige acquired by Italy 
would have been far more precious to her tha®a Cyprus or a Bosnia. 
Appearances did more harm to Italy than if her representatives had 
openly claimed the cession of Trent or the surrender of a part of 
the North African coast, The debates which took place in the Itdlian 
Parliament, and the violent language used by nesyspapers of all parties, 
showed that the indignation aroused’ in the whole country was genuine 
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‘and deep-rooted. Italy was completely isolated, and the continued 
‘agitation of the Irredentq did not help to conciliate public opinion in 
‘Austria, » The unexpected defeat of the Conservative party in England, - 
and the consequent triumph of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party, 

opened the hearts of the Italiams. The relations between Italy and 
England had become particularly strained, and it was even reported that 
Sir Augustus Paget, while visiting the king at Monza, had used ex- 
pressions with regard: to the Bay of Assab which had greatly.irritated 
his Majesty. The statesman whom the Italians looked upon as a decided 
adversary to Italian unity had been overpowered by that Liberal party 
in England which had ever sympathized with Italian unity and inde- 
pendence.’ This unexpected event was really another miracle worked 
by the Stella d'Italia, which. popular superstition in the Peninsula 
declares never abandons the country, and ‘oftentimés remedies, the 
blunders of Ministers. Signor Cairoli, who had assumed the port-’. 
folio for foreign affairs, resolved at once to attempt a rapprochement 

_ with Great Britain. ' He found no difficulty. M. Gambetta may be 
said to have served as intertnediary. Signor Cairoli and his friends 
‘were on good terms with M. Gambetta, and the member for Belleville 
“was notoriously a great friend and admirer of several among the leading 
‘Ministers of the new English Cabinet. ‘Signor Cairoli, whose loyalty 4 
and ingenuousness are proverbial, made no mystery whatever of his in- 
‘tentions, Italy was unquestionably isolated. A rapprochement with 
the French Republic was sure to ‘increase irritation and suspicion in 
Germany. Austria was unapproachable. The only Power with which 
it was possible to come to some understanding was England. While » 
the Cabinets of Rome and London were discussing the basis of a. 
mutaal understanding with regard to several of the questions which the 
Berlin Treaty had left unsettled, Signor Cairoli, whom the Austrian 
‘Government ‘suspected to be ‘allied to the Irredenia .party, lost no - 
opportunity of demonstrating his firm resolution to avoid any reason 
of conflict between Austria and Italy.” Flags, bearing the names of ` 
Trent and Trieste, exhibited at patriotic demonstrations, were captured 
by the police, and all demonstrations likely to cause ill-feeling in Austria 
were prohibited.’ When the Dulcigno question originated the naval 
demonstration, the relations between Italy and Austria had become 

“-unquestionably more amicable; but the rapprochement with England 

` had assumed greater importange. 

The initiative of ‘the naval demonstration had been takef by this 
country. ' Italy alone among the European powers had declared herself 
ready to act in perfect concert with England. This explains why, - 
when the squadréns of the different Powers anchored in the waters of 
Prevesg, England and ‘Italy occupied the first line. If this apparent 
good understanding between the twe Rowers gave great satisfaction to 
the Italians, it by no means satisfied either Austria or'Germany. While 

‘the commanders ot the different” squadtons - were aici: under the 
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presidency of Sir Beauchamp Seymour, the Cabinets of Vienna and 
Berlin were endeavouring to break up the naval demonstration, and 
‘to leave England isolated to settle with Turkey the immediate surrender 
of Dulcigno. But in order to make the thing complete, it was indis- 
pensable to persuade Italy that the flaval demonstration would be sure 
to prove a fiasco ; that if the fleets remained in the waters of Prevesa, 
serious complications might arise; and that if Mr. Gladstone was deter- 
mined to inaugurate so rash a policy, there was no reason why the 
other Powers should follow him, All the motives adduced by Austria 
and by Germany to persuade Italy to abandon England proved useless. 
The cabinets of Vienna and Berlin then assumed a different tone, 
France and Russia were willing to follow the advice of Austria and 
Germany, What did Italy mean by refusing to join the majority of 
the Powers? What right had she, the last among the great nations of 
Europe, to be foremost in compelling the Porte to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Berlin treaty? Persuasion was of no use. Threats 
followed, and Mr. Gladstone ran the risk of finding himself completely 
abandoned. But not even the threats of Austria induced the Cairoli 
_,Cabinet to abandon England. The Italian Ministry assumed at that 
moment a great responsibility, and unquestionably contributed most 
efficaciously to hasten the peaceful solution of the Dulcigno question. 
All attempts to induce Italy to abandon England having proved ase- 
less, the Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin changed tactics, and spoke loudly 
and energetically at Constantinople. The European concert became a 
reality, and Dulcigno was surrendered. But this incident had by no 
means contributed to bring about a better understanding between Italy 
and Austria. Nor was it likely that the negotiations for the settlement 
of the Greek frontier would smooth the way to a conciliation. Eng- 
land, only too happy to have got out of the Dulcigno affair success- 
folly, left to France the initiative in the Greek question; but the 
suggestion made by M. Barthelemy Seint-Hilaire soon convinced the 
Powers that the French Minister for Foreign Affairs entertained, with 
regard to the Greek question, views which few were likely to share. 
Perceiving that no understanding was possible, the English Government 
made up its mind to enter into a closer understanding with Germany. 
In a confidential despatch addressed by Earl Granville to the British 
ambassador at Berlin, the Government declared that if Germany would 
take the initiatiye for a solution of the Greek frontier question, England 
would give it all support ;—the support of England implying, it was 
understood, that of Italy. Prince Bismarck commenced by declar- 
ing that he saw no reason why Germany should assume the initiative in 
- a question which interested her so little, and it was only with an 
appearance of unwillingness that he consented to make a proposal. The 
proposal was the following: A éonference was to be held at Constanti- 
nople between the ambassadors of the signatory’ Powers of the Treaty 
of Berlin. The ambassadors were te discuss the new frontier line, and 
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induce the Porte to accept it. Having obtained the consent of tho 
_ Porte, the Powers would jointly’ compel Greece to accept the new, 
. frontier line and raise no farther claim. *The English and Italian 
Governments deélared themselves ready to support this scheme. The 
other Cabinets, with the exception®of France, who kept a certain reserve, 
made no opposition. Relying on the support of England, Austria, and 
Italy, Prince Bismarck felt perfectly confident of the succeasful issue 
of his proposal, On the ambassadors meeting at Constantinople, M. 
‘Tissot, the French representative, rose to declare that he could not 
approve the course which it was’ proposed to follow. He strongly 
objected to the idea of the ambassadors discussing and resolving on so 
important a question without conferring with the Porte. To the utter 
„astonishment of all present, Count Corti rose to support the views put 
forward by the French ambassador, The whole combination threatened | 
to break down. Telegrams were sent to ‘Berlin, to London, and to ~ 
Rome, to demand explanations; but the only explanation was that 
, Count Corti had acted from caprice, and in absolute contradiction 
to the instruction received from his Government. Count Corti was 
compelled to follow the advice and instructions he received from Rome. 
But even this new incident did not help to bring about a better under~ 
standing between Italy and the two empires. 

Whilst England and Italy were continuing to act in perfect harmony, . 
the French Government-resolved to embark in the Tunisian expedition. 
It was well known, both at the Consulta in Rome and in Downing Street _ 
in London, that the Kroumirs were only a pretence for commencing” ` 
operations. During several months before the public was made 
acquainted with the intentions of the French Government, the British 
and Italian consuls in Tunis had kept their respective Governments 
informed of the intrigues carried on by French agents, and of tho 
threats used by M. Roustan to compel the Bey to accept the protectorate 
of France. The Italidn and English consuls in Tunis had encouraged tho | 
Bey to resist those threats, assuring him, in the name of their respective 
Governments, that the Cabinets of London and Rome were determined 
to maintain the statu quo, and that no Power, and least of all France, 
would be allowed to become the mistrgas of the Mediterranean. Threats - 
ahd intrigues were continuing to torment the Bey, when King 
Humbert resolved to visit Sicily. The Bey lost no time in profiting 
by this occasion to prove’ toirance that he despised the threats by 
which he was menaced, and that his natural allies were the Italians and ` 
the English. -The Bey dispatched his eldest son with a mission to 
Palermo. An autograph letter of the Bey was presented to King 
Humbert, who €xpressed his firm hope that the relations between 
his country and the, independent sovereign: of the Regency would 
remain as friendly as they had been fof years. Even „the voyage of the 
King of Italy to Sidily had seryed to demonstrate that Italy and 
England were working together. , The English squadron, which “hed 
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been ordered to assist at the launching of the ironclad Italia, and to 
join in the festivities of the Italian people, had now been instructed 
to escort King Humbert and Queen Margherita in their first visit 


to Sicily. The Bey knew well enough the importance of these de-, 


monstrations, and felt perfectly coMfident that, so long as the flags of 
Great Britain and Italy were to be seen together on the waters of the 
Mediterranean, his authority and prestige as an independent prince ran 
no risk. ‘The resolution taken by the Bey to send a special mission to 
Palermo, and to compliment King Humbert, exasperated the French 
Consul in Tunis, M. Roustan. The Rubattino railway concession had 
been interpreted as an humiliation to him. This new circumstance he 
considered as an humiliation inflicted on France. The Kroumirs were 
made to appear on the scene, and the French expedition resolved upon. 
All the debates in the French, British, and Italian Parliaments, and the 
diplomatic revelations made at public meetings in France, and in the 
Parisian newspapers, have not revealed many facts which I do not 
feel myself justified in narrating, and which certainly would fill up 
not a few gaps in this mysterious drama. , 

M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire will occupy in the annals of diplomacy 
a prominent part for having given quite a new and not a laudable 
interpretation to Machiavelism! When the real intentions of the 
French Government sppeared manifest, any further interposition would 
have been useless. M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire had deceived both 
Mr. Gladstone and Signor Cairoli, and unless the two nations governed 
by them felt disposed to go to war, nothing more could be done. 

Soon, however, the Governments of Austria aud Germany commenced 
to be alarmed at the audacity displayed by France, and the recent émeute 
of the Egyptian regiments at Cairo furnished the occasion for a change 
in the distribution of the European forces. The Cairoli Cabinet having 
resigned, the new Minister for Foreign Affairs, Signor Mancini, resolved 
to inaugurate a policy of reserye and reorganization. England was not 
disposed to compromise the French alliance for tho Tunisian question, 
and Italy found herself isolated. There was nothing to be done. 
External abandonment encouraged internal oppositions, and the clerical 
Ultramontanes on the one side, and the Republicans on the other, 
prepared to avail themselves of this state of affairs. The Government 
was resolved to swallow peacefully the Tunisian pill, to keep on the 
best terms possjble with every nation®*in Europe, to adopt a non- 
intervention policy, and to hasten the financial and administrative 
reforms of the country. It was hoped and believed that by following 
a similar course the country would have found tt easier to increase her 
military and naval forces, and sooner or later some Power or other 
would have made the discovery that the alliance of Italy was worth 
something. This was the polity ‘which, towards the beginning of 
Octqber last, the Italian Government, had made fp its mind to pursue, 
when Austria and Germany resolved,to stretch their hands to Italy. 
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The isolation of Italy had lasted`but'a few hours. The resolution 
taken by the Ministry to avoid any manifestation which might have led 
other nations to believe that the Italians etttertained ambitious ideas, 
was soor frustrated by the demarches made at Rome by the representatives 
of Austria and Germany. -One thing the Italian Cabinet could not do, 
the Austrian agent observed the—Italian Government could not change 
Italy’s geographical position in the Mediterranean; so long as Italy 
was a united nation, with a brave army and a powerful navy at her 
disposal, she was bound to act in concert with the other Powers who 
_had great interests in the Mediterranean. if England had resolved 
to interfere no further to prevent French preponderance, this was no 
“reason why Italy should, by adopting a non-intervention: policy, com- 
promise her own as well as the interests of other Powers in the 
Mediterranean. 

It was not, therefore, Italy but Austria which took the initiative of ' 
the Vienna interview. But this question would never have arisen if 
certain words pronounced by M. de Kallay, in a meeting of the 
Hungarian delegation, had not given rise to unpleasant misunderstand- 
ings. The: Austro-Italian alliance was not the work of sovereigns or of 
statesmen ; it sprang from public opinion.. One can very well under- ' 
stand the favourable impression which this event must have produced on 

. the minds of the Italians. But even this unanimity of opinion has its 
dangerous side. The leading members of the Right, who constantly pro- . 
claimed themselves the interpreters of Count Cavour, seem to have 
forgotten that the policy of the great statesman was based on the alli- 
ance of the Western Powers. Italy truly enough had been betrayed in 
Egypt and in Northern Africa by the two nations by. whose side the 
soldiers of Piedmont had fought in the Crimea. But’ the errors com- 
mitted by Powers who failed in estimating the importance of Italy’s 
co-operation is Xo justification of the errors'of the Italian opposition. 
The members of the Right declare that the policy now pursued by the 
Italian Ministry is the policy which they had been following and preach- 
ing ever since the occupation of Rome. Public opinion is favourable 
to the Austro-Italian alliance, and, as usual, the leading members of the 

` Right have not: the. courage to oppoge it. They do more; they claim 
the merit of this event, and by so doing they contribute more than ever 
in causing the Italian Parliament to be divided into Monarchicals and 

Republicans | Ifthe pretendefl disciples af Count Cavgur had sustained, 

in spite of offences which may still be repaired, the principles which 
suggested the Western Alliance, the Italian Radicals would not have 
been left alone, to represent the Parliamentary Opposition on the 

Foreign Policy of the Government. The Austro-Italian Alliance may 


prove beneficial, for the moment, E both countries. But there is’ ` 


no reason why it should be everlasting.” Austria might have won Sadowa 
If she had not had f protect her flank against an Italian army. It 
must be a comfort for Austria to feel now, that if she be assailed from 


e 
‘ 
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some other quarter, the Italians will not take advantage of the situation. 
And, on the other hand, Italy can spare, in the event of a French aggres- 
sion, all her forces in the Valley of Aosta, being fully reassured with 
regard to the intentions of Austria. But a nation situated as Italy is, > 
has no reason to fear isolation. ®Nay, under certain circumstances, 
momentary isolation may prove more advantageous than alliances which 
compromise a nation’s liberty of action. Tho Austro-Italian Alliance 
was a political necessity, and it is only too natural that its solemn con- 
firmation at Vienna should have been welcomed by the peoples of the 
two countries with demonstrations of joy. But, while Italy will stand 
still, the advance of Austria eastward may be followed by the advance of 
German influence and preponderance on the way to Vienna. Italy will 
not wait to see the Germans at Trieste, to perceive that the policy traced 
by Count Cavour has been disgracefully obliterated by the statesmen 
who, in Italy, pretended to be his disciples and followers. 
Rossero STUART. 


_A MISSING SCIENCE. 


the October number of this Review, I sought to direct attention 

to what I said was a missing science. I pointed out what this 
science would deal with, and the kind of results that would arise from 
a proper study of it: but I did so in a general way only. I now 
return to the subject, and I propose to be more explicit. 

The science in, question, .as I said in the place referred to, is a 
science of human action. This, however, is a very ambiguous phrase : 
we require far stricter language. A science of human action, in 
some sense or other, has been often declared possible; but never, to 
my knowledge, in the sense I am about to attach to it. - It has been 
declared possible in kindred senses, but never in the samo sense: and 
though the likeness here implied is important, it is important mainly 
because it .will help us to see the difference. I shali be best able, 
perhaps, to explain my own sense, by referring to the writer who has, 
I think, come most near to it. That writer is Buckle. Let us 
_ briefly reconsider his position, his aim, and methods. 

..The science Buckle sought to establish, he called the Sa of 
History ; and that such a science was at least conceivably poesible, 
must, he argued, “be -plain to every one who assented to the following 
propositions :—“ That when we perform an action, we perform it in 
consequence of some motive*or motives; that those, motives are the - 
result of some antecedents ; and that therefore ‘if we are ,acquéinted with 
the whole,of the antecedents and with all the laws of their movements, 
we could, with, unerring certainty, predict the whole of their imme- 
diate results”? If we believe thus much, he urged, we must see that 
the science is possible conceivably: if we turn to the materials to our 
hand, we shall see that it is posable actually ; and that we shall be 
‘able in the end—th® following are his own words— to discover the 
i which goyan the chgractet`and the destiny of nations.” 
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The me'erials in question he discusses at great length; and they are 
many in kind and character: but there is one class on which he 
dwells especially; and which alone gives meaning to the others. This 
is the class of material * supplied to us by statistics. Statistica, he 
points out, afford a new kind of evidence ; and they put us in possession - 
of a new order of facts. They have completely revolutionized our con- 
ception of human conduct. They have shown us what we might else 
have dreamt about, but could never have hoped to prove—the same- 
ness of human conduct, when under the same circumstances. This 
holds good apparently of even the smallest matters. Thus there is a 
startling regularity, every year, in the number of letters posted without 
any direction. Marriages and murders recur in the same way; so 
does the proportion between male and female births. There is 
another example more striking still. ‘Among public and registered 
crimes,” writes Buckle, “there is none which seems so completely 
dependent on the individual as suicide. . ... It may therefore very 
naturally be thought impracticable to refer suicide to general prin- 
ciples, or to detect anything like regularity in an offence which is so 
eccentric, so solitary, so impossible to control by legislation, and which 
the most vigilant police can do nothing to diminish..... These being 
the peculiarities of this singular crime, it is surely an astonishing fact 
that all the evidence we possess respecting it, points to one great con- 
clusion ....that suicide is merely the product of the general condi- 
tion of society. .... In a given state of society, a certain number of 
persons must put an end to their own life. This is the genera] law; 
and the special question as to who shall commit the crime, depends, 
of course, upon special laws; which however, in their total action, 
must obey the larger social law to which they are ali subordinate.” 
Such was the method of observation, and such was the first great 
inference, on which Buckle sought to base the study of the science of 
history. Statistics of human actions were, of course, not to be our only 
materials. We were to study them in connection with numerous other 
conditions, such as climate, culture, and politics. That, however, we 
may take for granted: it is not to the point here. What is to the 
point is his treatment of the actions themselves, and his celebrated 
contention as to the scientific tray of observing them. This, as we 
have seen, amounts to the following doctrine; that nothing is to be 
done by observing individual cascs, whether- of events or of a mental 
process.’ Suchea method he calls the “ Metaphysical,” and hardly 
any conclusion, he says, has ever been arrived at by it, that is not 
either trivial, or else uncertain. Nor is the geason of this, he thinks, 
far to seek. “Everything,” he writes, “we at preset know, has been 
ascertained by studying phenomena, from which all casual disturbances 
having been removed, the law yemains as a conspicuous residde. And 
this can only be done by observations so numerous as’ to eliminate 
the disturbances, or else by expertments so delicate as to isolate the 
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science; but neither of them does the metaphysician obey:.... so 
that while he, on the one hand, is unable jo isolate his observa- 
tions from disturbances, he, on the other hand, refuses to adopt the ' 
only remaining precaution—he reipses zò to énlarge his survey as to 
eliminate the disturbances by which his observations are’ troubled.” 
Buckle applies these words, in the place from which.I quote them, 
to metaphysical studies commonly so called; but he uses such studies 
as a passing illustration only: he is really aiming at the study of 
action and of history. What he urges comes to this: just as the 


` . philosopher makes no solid discoveries by merely studying a single 


mind, so the student of history makes no solid discoveries by merely - 
studying single lives, single events, or even single periods. 

Such is the outline of the argument in Buckle’s opening chapters ; 
and I venture here to remind the reader of it, not that I may criticize 
the method which it ddvocates, but that I may point out a want in the 
materials, and, above all, in- the subject matter, to which, that method 
is to be applied. The science of history, Buckle says, is basad upon 
many other sciences; they alone make it possible. What I shall try 
to make clear'is, that of those other sciences, there is one that has 
been completely missed by him. He has grased it, he has touched it, 
but he has never laid his hands upon it. It is still to the-world as 
much a missing science, as was Political. Economy at the- beginning 
. of the last century.. The best name I can give to this science is, I 
“think, the science of human character. : 7 

I will explain my meaning further. Let us return to the pamage 
just quoted, in which Buckle speaks of suicide. There is no act, he | 
saya, “which seems so completely dependent on the individual.” 
That, howevery is only seeming : what it is really dependent on, is “ the 
general condition of society ;” and, consequently, what the man of 
science must study, is not the private history of any individual suicide, 
but the number of such men in. recurringeperiods, and the relation of 
this number to general social conditions. Now here, it seems to me, 
we have a piece of slovenly thinking, which underlies and vitiates the 
whole of Buckle’s system. It may. be quite true, or at least we may 
suppose it to be, that between the partieular act, and the general social . 
conditions, there does exist ‘the strict relation that he -says there 
docs. But if this be so, why is it? The relation exists in virtue of a - 
chain of events or facta, the last link in which is the prtvate character ` 
of the individual; and were this character different, the &ct would be - . 
different also. Given a pold man instead of a timid one, a sanguine 
man instead of a pplegmatic one, we might see resulting from the very ` 
same external causes, not suicide, but a fresh start in life. Indeed, 
Buckle himself has pointed out at gength what a complex internal 
progess, on thé part of the agent; is involved in the commission of the 
act—what a nice balancing of moti6n, what a conflict of thoughts ard 
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passions: and the same is the case with any act whatever. Surely 
then one would think that this internal process—this process in the 
consciousness of the individual, was a thing requiring study. It may be 
wholly dependent on external causes, certainly: but still, in producing 
their result,, the ‘external causes depend equally upon it. Buckle, 
however, has failed to note this, Hè has overlooked a trath, whilst 
busy in exposing a fallacy. We shall never, he says, understand an 
act by the most careful study possible of the character of the man 
committing it. And in this he is quite right; but he leaps from this 
truth to a most strangely illogical conclusion. Because we shall never 
understand an act by studying only its immediate antecedents or cone 
ditions, therefore, he says, these antecedents or conditions are not to 
be studied at all. His contention, as we have seen, is, that when 
dealing with biographical details, such as a man’s own conscious emo- 
tions on any given occasion, we cannot, as he says, “isolate the 
phenomena,” or rise from our observations to any scientific generali- 
zation. And of course this is true; there can be no acience of any 
single character, just as there can be no science of any single mind. 
But it is surely strange that Buckle, with all his materials bofore him, 
did not rise from this- truth to another, which is next door to it :— 
that though there can be no science of any character in particular there 
can be a science of human character in general. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of a vast mob of enthusiasts, 
inspired like one man, with a single purpose, such as the destruction 
of the Bastille, we will say, or the condemning the arrest of Mr. 
` Parnell. Now it is plain that no member of either of the mobs in 
question, ‘could completely explain his presence in it, by any personal 
confessions of his own. The Bastille fell from causes which its direct 
destroyers were unconscious of. Mr. Gladstone is cheered or hissed under 
exactly the same conditions. Events and circumstances are involved in 
each case, which may perhaps be traced out by the scientific historian, but 
which are utterly invisible and unknown to the actors. Indeed, these 
last, in their joint action, may be exemplifying a recondite law, whose very 
existence is yet undreamed of. But though in looking at such events 
in a broad scientific light, the confession of a single mobsman would be 
of very little use to us, there are tyo points to remember. 

A mob collects and acts, we say, owing to certain remote causes, 
and in obedience to a certain law. Let us admit that. But in the 
first place, be the,law never so general, anfl the causes never so minute, 
the law exists, and the effect follows the causes, only in virtue of each 
mobsman being a man of certain character. Im & mob of twenty 
thousand men, there are twenty thousand characters, fwenty thousand 
sets of motives working ; and the conduct of the mob is the exact resultant 
of these. We are accustomed, it is true, to ignore this fact in lartguage. 
We speak of a mob as thongh it ‘vere really a single animal. We sa% 
that it got exicited, that it was appeased, or thft it did this or that. 
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But we speak thus for the sake of convenience only. What we mean 
_ is, that twenty thousand men got excited at the same moment, that they. 
were appeased at the saime moment, or that they did this or that 
' in concert; and they acted in such a way betause they were severally 
of such and such characters, and because each man, owing to certain 
causes, was glad or angry, or hopeful or despairing. 3 

Now, here comes the grand point to remember: no two men have 
the same history; no two men have the samé moral character, and 
the character is therefore differeut of each of our twenty thousand ' 
mobsmen. In spite, however, of such differences in character, 
we have a complete unanimity of action.. Now, .to what can this 
be due? It must be due to the fact that our supposed twenty thou- 
sand characters have, in ‘spite of their differences, certain points on 
which they all agree; indeed, it is only in virtue of such agreement 
that their joint action is possible. Let us consider the point farther. 
Of all these thousands of men each man has his own separate tempera- ' 
ment, his own separate interests. The passions that direct him as a 
mobsman may be quite dormant in private life: and any two out of 
the number, under ordinary circumstances, might seem contrasted 
rather than similar characters; they might indeed be so. But when’ 
they all act together for one common purpose, all other countless 
differences disappear for the time being; they cancel out, as it were, 
leaving nothing but points of agreement; and the mob becomes 
virtually a single organism, whose strength or weakness is as some 
multiple of its parts. 

, Now, here are the exact conditions required for scientific observation. 
What is before us is the action, not of any special characters, but of 
average human character, when formed and excited by certain ante- 
cedents and circumstances. As Buckle says, “all casual disturbances 
have been eliminated,” and “the law remained a conspicuous residue ;” 
or at least the facts remain out of which a law may he formulated. 

I have mentioned the case of a mob,merely because it is a familiar 
example, and may help to introduce the conception that I wish to make 
_ familiar, the conception of-a science of character; but I have got to 
state explicitly the first broad fact which such a conception presupposes, 
namely, that just as in a mob, men fer the time being are influenced by 
- the same motives, and have virtually the same character, so in all 
human society a similar thing holds good. In other words, despite the 
infinite idiosyncrasies of men, fhere is a character commen to all of them, 
Under every difference there is a residue of entire sameness; there is 
such a thing, in’ short, gs ‘he common human character, which is as proper 
a subject for scigntific study as are the mental processes which are the 
subject-matter of logic. Just as logic is the science, of the laws of 
' thought, so is the science I speak of the science of the lews of action. 
' Of course this common character is an abstraction, in p way in which the. 

common mind is not. * We all think alike ; we do not all act alike. , We 
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shall all add up with the same result the figures in a tailor’s bill; wo 
shall not all add up with the same result the inducements to incur or 
pay it. And for this there is an obvious reason. The action of the 
mind is entirely independent of circumstances, while the action of 
character is, within limits, entirely at their mercy. This fact, however, 
does not in the least make against what I am urging; for all tho 
numberless varieties in question come from quantitative varieties of tho 
same collection of elements. ‘ 

Let us pause here for a moment ; and for the sake of complete clear- 
ness, let us consider what we mean by character. We may express this 
in either of two ways: we may say that we mean by it susceptibility 
to motive, or we may say that we mean by it the development and the 
organization of tmpulse. We mean by a man’s character, the proportion 
of force exerted on him by indolence or activity, by ambition or prido 
or envy, by selfishness or by sympathy, and so on; and what I am now 
insisting on is, that though this proportion is different in each man, yet 
it varies according to certain laws and only within certain limits; that 
is so far as the events of history are liké each other, the same forces of 
character have gone to causing them; and that the connection between 
the two can be established on a scientific basis. For instance, whenever 
a nation has emerged from barbarism into civilization, when wealth has 
‘been accumulated or distributed, when aristocracies have gained power, or 
when the masses have tried to deprive them of it, all these events are the 
product of the action of human character ; in so far as they repeat them- : 
selves, they are the product of the same action, and the laws of this 
action are ascertainable. Let us take the following proposition, for 
instance: All progress is due to ihe ambition or the covetousness of a 
minority. Now this proposition, or something very like it, has been 
often proposed and often quarrelled over already. But the way in which 
it has been thus dealt with has been essentially an unscientific way. It 
has been dealt with as a matter of opinion—as a subject for sagacity, or 
shrewdness, or general wisdoms not as a question for strict scientific . 
inquiry, which conceivably, at least, is capable of being decided absolutely. 
I am not here discussing whether the above proposition be true. I am 
merely insisting that, supposing it to be true, it can be established as a 
truth of science, and that all the Mrger phenomena of human progress 
can be connected with character in an equally rigid way. 

If any inference is to be drawn from the facts brought before us by 
statisticiags—by uch facts as those that Buckle dwells upon—surely the 
above inference is inevitable; or rather we may say that it is not an 
inference from such facts at all, but only the revewse side of them. Cha- 
racter repeats itself in the same way, and in the same degrec, that acts 
repcat themselves. The former is implied by the latter. 

That the truth of this has not bean realized hitherto is due partly to 
its being such a wery obvious truth. That sope sort of sameness 
exists in human character, is one of the first assumptions on which all 
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conduct is based. We assume it whenever we offer a cabman some 
extra payment in order that he may drive us quicker ; and we could at 
. any Moment multiply such instances indefinitely. The instance of the 
cabman, however, is enough here; let us glance for a moment at that. 
Ont of the mass of London cabmen, we might, of course, find individuals 
who would not drivé us quicker Ar any extra payment. Ill-temper, or 
drunkenness, might stand in the way; or the horse might, be so lame 
that it could do no more than hobble; or so fresh that it would natu- 
rally go its quickest. But, taking the cabmen as a body, and eliminating 
all casual disturbances, the following law “remains as a conspicuous 
residue,” that their speed, beyond a certain limit, is proportionate to 
' their expectation of payment. Now common sense, and common ex- 
perience, tell us this; and we reach the conclusion so readily, that we 
overlook the fact that it is a genuine scientific generalization. Such, 
liowever, it undoubtedly is, though to understand it fully, it must be 
taken with many others; and in the same way, in our more trivial 
thoughts and actions, we are arguing from generalizations of an equally 
scientific nature. In other words, the science of human character is, to 
some extent, unconsciously mastered by all of us ; we unconsciously ascribe 
to its truths a general and scientific validity. If this be so, it may be 
asked, “ Why go through the ceremony of studying it? Has not common. 
sense instructed us in it already?” And'to this comes the old answer, 
that science is common sense organized, and our common sense on these 
matters has to be organized still. We know much about human conduct ; 
but there is much about which we are still ignorant; and our ignorance 
is daily betraying itself in the most momentous questions that are before 
us. Take, for example, the question of moral conduct. What a num- 
ber of theories rival schools are maintaining! The theologian takes one 
view of the matter, the positivist takes another; and each of these views 
implies, in its last analysis, certain conflicting generalizations as to the 
action of human character. In the domain of politics, this is still more 
apparent. ‘The socialist and the defender of property, the advocate of 
equality and the advocate of inequality, all rest their views on certain 
implied, propositions as to the action of human impulses, and the degrce 
to which they are capable of being modified. But these propositions, so 
far from having been verified, have mever even been formulated, and placed 
together. They remain hidden in the fog of semi-conscious implication. 
Buckle himself remarks this in a note, thengh. he never follows up the 
train of thought suggested by it “Aman,” he says, “after reading 
everything that has been written on moral conduct and philosophy, will ` 
find himself nearly aş much in the dark as when his studies first began. 
The most accusate investigators of the human mind have hitherto been 
the poeta, particularly Homer and Shakespeare; but these extraordinary 
observers mainly occupied themselyes with the concrete phenomena of life ; 
e and if they analysed, as they probably did, they have concealed the ntepa 
of the process, so that now we canvnly verify theirconclusions empirically.” 
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And it will be found, I think, that the ignorance here mentioned, is one of 
the chief causes of the present social ferment. To a very great extent 
all parties are fighting in the dark—Radical and Conservative equally. 
Neither can account scientifically for whatever faith is in them. The 
Radical attacks the Conservative, assuming that equality is desirable. The 
Conservative attacks the socialist, assuming that property is sacred. But 
each side assumes the very thing that it ought to prove. It assumes 
certain propositions with regard to human character and human capa- 
bility ; and it never seeks to verify these propositions by any method 
that has ever been known to science. Such an initial study is of equal 
importance to every side. On this common ground, not of opinion, but 
of fact and evidence, every side might meet, and go together for at least 
a part of their journey. Numberless differences, by which politicians 
and social reformers are now divided, would then be impossible. They 
would be laid to rest by the compelling power of demonstrution; anda 
change would be produced in the world of practical politics, analogous 
to that produçed by the study of political economy. It would be the same 
in kind, and far greater in degree. j 

One of the causes why the science of character has been overlooked, 
has been the fact, as I have said already, that many of its truths are so 
obvious. But there is another cause also, which I shall now proceed to 
mention. Law, it is said, arises because of transgression. A crime is 
not prohibited until it has been committed by some onc. The same 
thing is true in theology. The Church does not define its truths till 
some heretic definitely denies them. In the same way, too, the science 
of character has been hitherto neglected, because, in so far as its general 
truths are concerned, nearly all the civilized world has, till lately, been in 
agreement, It has been needless to formulate what was never doubted. 
But during the present century `all this has been changing. The concep- 
tion of human progress has been growing more vivid, if not distincter ; 
and countless schemes for improving the structure of society have 
been exciting and dividing men throughout the whole of Europe. Social 
phenomena, which are as old as the oldest civilization, which have always 
reproduced themselves wherever men rose from savagery, and which 
were once, though not hailed as blessings, at ull events acccpted as 
necessities, are now in some quarters declared to be quite removable, and 
the blind passions of the ignorant are being industriously excited against 
them. This statement does not apply onj$ to the extreme section of 
Nihilists, or German Socialists. The same unsettled views as to the 
possibilities of human nature, are to be found in a less degtco amongst 
our English Radicals; nor when we recollect that the chief of the 
phenomena in question is inequality, will the remark bo uninteiligible. 
The question, therefore, now is being daily brought before us, how far 
are certain things removable, whicH a certain set of men are olamouring , 
to haye removed? How far, for instance, can w& remove social in- 
equality? and, if we remove it, what else must wo remore with it? 
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Now, to a man like Buckle, these were not practical questiona at all; 
and the way he touches on them is very significant. Thus the following 
passage is a case in point. “In every couatry,” he says, “as soon as 
the accumulation of wealth has reached a certain point, the produce of 
each man’s labour becomes more@than sufficient for his own support: it 
is therefore no longer necessary that all should work, and there is 
formed a separate class, the members of which pass their lives for the 
most part in the pursuit of pleasure; a very few, however, in the ac- 
quisition and diffusion of knowledge.” Now this passage—and there 
are several, though not more than several like it—is introduced by him 
as though it were almost a parenthesis, It is introduced as a connect- 
- ing link between his discussions of two subjects, and he aims in it, not 
at informing the reader of doubtful matter, but merely as reminding 
him of something that was not only well known, but completely under- 
stood already. Why a “separate class is formed, the members of which 
pass their lives for the most part in the pursuit of pleasure,” or why 
such a class, though always a small minority, has always existed in every 
civilised community, this Buckle never inquires—it never even secms 
to have occurred to him that it was a possible subject for inquiry; and 
thus it is that he has overlooked the necessity for a science of character. 
Had he lived in the present day he would have seen things differently. 
He would have seen that amass of propositions, which to him seemed so 
undoubted that there was no need even to analyze them, were being 
unconsciously ignored in many places, and being openly denied in others 
and the promise or the danger implied in these views would have forced 
him to apply himself to a scientific study of them. Instead of accepting 
- the patent historical fact that all civilizations hitherto have been based on 
social inequality, he would have inquired carefally into the exact causes 
of it, and have tried to ascertain, how far these causes could be modified. 
Had it occurred to him to do this, the materials he has already col- 
lected would have brought him, not to the science of character, but at 
all events to the threshold of it; they would have brought him, that is, 
to the first goneral proposition which the belicver in the science is required 
to asscnt to, and which at once explains its scope, and shows its possibility. 
That proposition is this: the strugture of society is the outcome of the 
structure of human character. Leta society be what it will, let wealth 
and power be distributed in it as they may, its structure at any 
given period is dependent on, or is rather the expression of, the character 
of the men comprising it. Let this fact once be fully reflised, and a 
significant rebuke is conveyed to a number’ of modern theorists. Let 
us take the celebrated saying, for instance, “ that inequality is the source 
of all social misery, and that our aim must be, therefore, to do away 
- withe inequality.” Now this doctrine may be true, or it’ may not be true; 
but the men who begin with maintaining it, begin at the wrong place. 
The scientific way 6f beginning Js as follows -—whatever exists in society, 
or whatever has existed, has begn the outcome, has been the expression, 
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of human character. Whatever features in society have been most per- 
manent, or have most constantly reproduced themselves, have expressed 
the most permanent features in human character. Of such social features 
one of the most permanent has been inequality ; therefore inequality is 
the effect, or the expression of somethgg that has been most permanent 
in human character itself; and thus the complete statement of the great 
radical thesis would be, not that the source of all social misery is in- 
equality, but that the source of all social misery is the human character, 
or at least certain elementsin it. And the full statement of this radical 
programme of progress is, not that inequality must be done away with, 
but that human character must be altered. 

The value or the fatuity of any great scheme of progress wil never 
be understood until it is clearly recognized that this, in the long run, is 
what is involved in all of them. They all depend on our powers of al- 
tering the human character-—of eliminating or reducing some motives, 
and of strengthening others ; of creating a new balance of impulse within 
the average man. 

Now in supposing such a change possible, there is no primd-facie 
absurdity. Although the first thing that we assume in action is the 
uniformity of human character, the first thing that strikes us in ob- 
servation is its diversity. We see it not only diverse in different 
people, but in different nations, and at different epochs. We see 
changes in the average character, in which whole nations and epochs 
share. One of the best-marked examples of this is the change that 
has been either caused or expressed by Christianity, and which has been 
co-extensive with the entire civilised world, This of itself will be 
quite enough to remind us how greatly human nature is capable of 
being modified, and how naturally the hope may suggest itself that it 
may be modified yet further. The scientific thinker, however, should 
not be content with natural hopes. He must know that many things ` 
are impossible that at first sight seem almost inevitable, and that some 
plausible expectations are often fhe most misleading. This is especially 
the case in a question like the present, where the point at issue is, 
not whether a certain thing can be done or not done, but whether it 
can be done or not done to a certaip or given extent. Human nature 
can be modifed; we all know that. What we want to know is how far can 
the process be carried; and this is a point which none of the philoso- 
phers of progress pas ever yet investigatedein any scientific way. The 
whole inquiry, lgt me once again repeat it, is still a missing science, 
and the more clearly we realize the questions that the science will deal 
with, the more clearly shall we realize that they Rave never been dealt 
with hitherto. 

The first of these questions is the one that is now before us, We 
have here two broad facts to deal with, admitted on all sjdes. The 
human character, from the earliest agg, has been ¢n some points like’ 
what it is at present; in some points if has been continually changing. 
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Here there is traced clearly out for us the scope of our first inquiry. 
What are the elements that have changed, and what have remained 
permanent? Men, for instance, have changed in their views of various 
pursuits, such as those of peace and war. Sometimes glory has most 
excited them, sometimes gain. gWhat we have to ask’ is, what is the 
nature of the inner difference that is represented by this outward dif- 
ference? Does it represent a character really changed by circum- 
stances, or only re-directed? In it many do either one thing or the 
other, or both in a certain proportion. Thus a nation might refrain 
from war and devote itself to commerce, because its temper had grown 
milder and less bloodthirsty: or it might else do so because, having 
always fought out of cupidity, it now saw in commerce more hope of 
acquisition than in war. Thus in the one case we should have a 
quality—that of fierceness—really modified ; in the other case we should 
have a quality—cupidity— displayed, indeed, in a different way, but not 
really modified at all. And thus under all the changes that history 
presents to us, we shall see in human character these two facts or 
processes : on the one hand, certain qualities being developed, diminished, 
or even practically done away with; on the other hand, other qualities 
remaining through every change, and so far as we can tell incapable of 
any modification. In other words the character of the human animal 
varies indefinitely within certain limits, but within limits only; and 
here is our first problem distinctly marked out for us—the limits of the 
vartations of human character. 

Wide and important as this inquiry is, it will not, r think, form a 
dificult one, unless we are fastastic in our hopes and wishes for exacti- 
tude, and this will appear plainly when we consider how numerous are 

_the materials for it. These materials, of course, embrace history, and the 

other sources of information that Buckle has so forcibly dwelt upon ; but 
the important point is that they embrace two others that Buckle has 
altogether omitted—I mean, psychology and biography. 

The first psychological facts that it’ is needful to bear in mind are 
few in number, but they are of the most vital importance. We shall 
not have to argue about them, or attempt any new disceveries; they 
are admitted so universally that they seem to be almost truisms. 
They relate solely to the laws of desire, of will, and action, and require 
our adhesion to no disputed doctrine.* But the strange thing is, that 
with all this knowledge at their feet, political and social theorists have 
made no use whatever of it, but have formulated their mst popular 
doctrines in direct defiance of it. I have given an’ instance of this 
fact. elsewhere alreadyet I cited the celebrated dictum of Karl Marx, 

= Tn tiot baem by is tako blaf na Genoa Gt Character would be affected one 
- way or ġhe other by our belief aaito froe ril It is admitted, I conceive, on all bands, that 
our only Wimkanie freedom. i is not a power of acigng without motive, but af intensifying some 
,one motiy en number offered to us: and, therefore, the limits of its varie- 
* tions woul page le$ or if on any pointe thoy ware not no; 7 BO, we should be able to 


define these pointa, and thus know the otthnes of our own un certainty 
+ ‘‘ Civilization and Equality : :? CoRNTMIPORARY Revirw, October, 1881, p. 657. 
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that the source of all wealth is labour ; and pointed out how completely 
ia here ignored the very first truth of psychology, that the source of 
all labour is motive. I sgy this truth is ignored: but more than this, 
it is implicitly contradicted. It is not contradicted as a rough 
general statement, but, as stated wigh any precision, Marx’s doctrine 
does contradict it, If he knows anything about human action at all,, 
the psychologist knows this, not only that motive is the cause of all 
action, but that between the two there is the most exact relationship, 
and that a man’s active life is simply the expression of his motives. 
The psychologist knows, further, that there is no motive of any kind 
possible that ig not the exact result of certain antecedent facts; and 
thus wherever wealth has been produced, it has been really the product 
of a certain set of motives, which have themselves been the product 
of a certain condition of society. And hence, if anything thinkable is 
meant by the doctrine, that the source of all, wealth is labour, what is 
meant is an unscientific falsehood. The doctrine can only mean that 
to produce wealth nothing more is needed than strength and manual 
dexterity, whereas the truth is that of themselves, these two causes are 
powerless. They both of them depend for their effects, and one for its 
very existence, on an entire system of motives; and this system, 
if we would understand the production of wealth, is the first 
thing that it is really requisite to study. The necemity of labour 
is of course a truth, and a truth that lies upon the surface; but 
what the scientific inquirer should aim at, is to make such superficial 
facts transparent. We presume that he sees them, what we require is 
that he should see through them; and no true understanding of those 
matters will be possible till we cease to fix our attention upon labour, 
and turn it, instead, to motive. Had Marx substituted for labour the 
expression the organization of labour, his doctrine would have been 
nearer the truth than it is at present, but it would have been only a 
step nearer. To make it of any use, in any scientific inquiry, we must 
regard the source of wealth,*not as the organisation of labour, but 
the organization of motive. Nor is this to be said'of wealth only; it 
applies equally to the whole range of civilisation. Civilisation, in its 
last analysis, is the organization of motive. 

That this is an absolute fact, incapable of being denied or 
doubted, must be plain to everybody, the very moment he considers it. 
Civilization, in a secondary way, dependa on many other things besides 
this, but it is this primarily ; and it is in this light that, for scientific 
purposes, we must first exclusively consider it. Man without motive is 
a mere lifeless mass of matter. Motive is the sole source of everything 
we call human life. It is the omnipotent, the omAipresent creator : 
“Tt weaves for man the garment we know him by.” And yet, plain as 
this fact.may seem, it has beem persistently passed over; it has been 
implicitly contradicted by nearly every modern thinker who has specu- 
lated on the evolution of society. Th some cases, no doubt, it has been 
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glanced at. Buckle’ often glanced at it, but he never did more thar 
this; he never saw or gave it its right place ; he never studied it 
scientifically or systematically: and until it js treated in this way, it 
might as well not be treated at all. 

Such is my primary meaning gben I name psychology as one of 
the chief studies needful for the understanding of human character. 
But there is another question, to which at a later stage we shall have 
to apply it also. I refer to the action of the egoistic and the altruistic 
motives. Of these in the present day we hear a great deal, and writers 
of the Positive school, who dwell much on the progress of humanity, 
invite us to look forward to a complete re-adjustment of the two. To 
estimate the value of this view of the matter, we must first do what 
such writers never have done,—we must make an accurate study of the 
psychology of unselfishness. Having thus satisfied ourselves what 
varieties in the operation of motive are conceivable, we shall then 
turn to history, to inquire what changes in the average character 
wo have reason to believe possible. At present, however, I am observ- 
ing this by the way; and I only wish to insist broadly on the position 
to be given to motive; that it is through motive that we must ap- 
proach action; and that it is in terms of motive we must try to express 
action. 

This brings us back to a fact which I have already noticed, and 
which Buckle and thinkers of his school persistently—I might almost 
say wilfally—overlook, Motive acts upon the individual only. In the 
Joint action of masses there is no fusion except metaphorically; what 
there is, is coincidence. In the case of a million men there are a 
million wills concerned, each as distinct and separate as the million 
pairs of legs; and no matter how wide a view we flatter ourselves we 
are taking, this fact remains. A wide view may be as necessary as a 
. near view, but the details revealed of the latter do mot seem to exist, be- 
cause they are lost to us, when we take the former. Hence comes the 
importanco.of that second class of materidls—namely, those supplied by 
biography. Let me dwell upon this farther. 

When I speak of biography in this connection, I am not thinking 
only of Lives and Memoirs, I am thinking also of those countless 
glimpses of personal conduct of which history is full; and a part of 
my meaning I should perhaps express better if, instead of biography, I 
said a biographical view of higgory. When we read, for instance, of 
any popular tumult, of how the passions of the peopfe were roused, 
and how they at last were pacified, the chief question we should try to 
keep. before us is the average of popular character that is implied in 
these occurrences. Thus if we see the populace in question to have 
been patient under insult, but impatient under heavy taxation, we shall 
draw one conclusion; if the oppołiteæ was the case, we shall draw 
artother; and there are enough cases in which this can be done 
with accuracy, to present us with materials for many important gene- 
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ralizations, Still, it is to biography in the common sense of the word 
that we shall have to turn principally ; and the details are preserved to 
us of a sufficient number, of lives to enable us to draw certain general 
conclusions from them. The following circumstance also adds to their 
value: biographies have been rT written of men who bave not in 
some way or other distinguished themselves. The facts, therefore, that 
we are thus supplied with are facts as to human character in its most 
pronounced developments; and we can reason from those to the more 
ordinary manifestations of it. If we would study, for instance, the . 
patriotic passion in man, we must study the biographies of the patriots ; 
if we would study sanctity, we must study the biographies of saints. 
Or, again, if we would study the spirit of democracy, we must study the 
biographies of leaders of the people. When a man has preached un- 
selfishness, we must see how far he himself has practised it; or where 
he has tried to excite others to a passion for equality, we must see 
what his exact motives have been, and if in his own person he has shown 
no desire for inequality. ; : 

This last example is so extremely pertinent that I shall dwell a 
little longer on it. Social equality, as we all know, is the watchword, 
nowadays, of a certain party of thinkers. Now these men assume 
three things as to equality: firstly, that the mass of mankind desire it ; 
secondly, that they can attain to it; and, thirdly, that having attained 
it, they will keep it, and that civilization will continue, and will con- 
tinue to advance, in consequence. How should these views be treated ? 
Of their opponents, some try ridicule, some try indignation. Those that 
advance them, use loose rhetoric, confident assertion, and broken frag- 
ments of science, that are worse than no science at all. None of these 
ways are of any value whatever. If we are really anxious to discover 
the truth of things, the right proceeding is this: let us apply to history 
and biography, and let us read each of these in the light thrown 
by the other. Let us take all the most prominent men who have been - 
apostles of equality, and have’incited others to struggle for it, and ex- 
amine their lives carefully; let us note the exact circumstances which 
led them to undertake their apostleship ; let us ask if they were em- 
bittered by any disappointed ambitions, or if their seal in the demo- 
cratic cause was at all heightened by persecutions at the hands of the 
Government. Let us ask if it were due to spite, or envy, or, above 
all, to a longing on their own part to possess personal power. Let us 
connectsit with its motives, with its conditions; let us compare it, in 
all the cases within our reach, and in this way we shall arrive, with 
sufficient diligence, at certain general truths. e Did any man, who was 
above the level of the lowest, ever genuinely desire sécial equality? If 
he did, under what conditions did he; and are those conditions such 
as would exist in a perfect society? If the prophets of equality have 
any ground for their doctrines, it is to be fougd in answers to quts- 
tiohs such as these. If there is any meaning in stating that a thing will 
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be, it must be certainly based on the fact that some approach to it has 
been., The cases of this approach must be capable of being pointed out to 
us; the circumstances involved in it must be capable of being estimated. 
Theré is no question here for fine sentiment or for eloquence. What 
we want is calm research, sifting and comparing of facts, and an 
apathetic putting together of whatever they shall be sean to teach us. 
‘If we find that certain men have honestly desired equality, that they’ 
have desired it under circumstances that conceivably may become 
universal, and that thus desiring it they are still useful citizens, then 
we shall be at least reasonable in thinking some new social organiza- 
` tion possible: it will imply no inconsistency with the structure of 
the human character. _ On the other hand, our researches may lead us ` 
toa quite opposite conclusion. They may show us that out of all these 
cases in which equality seems to have been aimed at, what was aimed 
at really was some disguised self-aggrandisement, or the gratification of 
class hatred, the former of -which would be incompatible with equality, 
whilst the latter would cease with its achievement, Or, again, we may 
find that if, in any case, the love of equality has been genuine, it has 
been genuine only in the case of indolent and weak men, who though they 
may wish society well, are incapable of advancing its interests, Should 
such be the class of facts our observations revealed to us, we might look to 
arriving legitimately at some such law as the following: that a man’s 
public influence, whether for good or evil, is proportionate to his own 
ambition, or to his desire, in other words, to assert his own superiority. 
But we must not pause here. This law would plainly be conditioned 
by others, relating to the differences between good influences and evil. 
Thus when the influence has been for good, we should find united with 
ambition a sense of duty or benevolence ; and we should have to gather, 
from all the examples before us, the common terms of this union and 
its common characteristics. With regard to this we might arrive at 
some such law as the following: that when a man does any useful 
work, there are always involved in it two gets of motives; the one being 
an interest in the work itself, the other the desire just mentioned, of 
asserting his own superiority. We might arrive too at the yet further 
law, that this latter motive is invariably essential to the former, and - 
that though there are many cases in * which it is not its cause, it is 
still a necessary concomitant, - Thus, a good servant. would not do work 
without wages; and yet his pridp is his work, and his willingness to do 
it would be due to ‘other motives besides his desiré for payment. 
The two sets of motives are each essential to the other, but they are 
not identical; and in attributing tho good service to either the one or 
to the other, we Should be guilty of a scientific falsehood. With 
regard to an attached servant, these facts are so homely and familiar, 
that they sound like mere truisms. What I contend is that in all service, 
be*it never so various, éhere is implied a precisely sintilar operation of 
character, from the case of a faithful butler to that of a patriotic 
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politician, and that, after getting rid of all casual disturbances, we 
shall find the law remaining “a conspicuous residue.” 

And, having arrived at such lawa, what will they teach us practically ? 
How shall we be able to apply them to the common facta of life, and is 
there any single case in which they will’ enable us to predict the future : ? 
The answer to these questions must be given carefully. The laws we are 
considering are wide laws ; and the deductions drawn from them are ap- 
plicable only to wide events. They will not enable us, for instance, to 
predict what any single man will do, because in no single case can we 
be sure of the whole conditions. A mau, for instance, may have some 
great trouble in store for him, or some great temptation, which will 
influence his whole future conduct. We can never be sure abqut that. ` 
But about troubles and temptations in general we can be sure; and 
thus in dealing with men in general our position is quite different. 
But even here we must not expect too much. We must not delude 
ourselves with dreams of any gift of historical prophecy. In some 
cases, no doubt, we shall be able to see ahead, and to predict more or 
less precisely within certain narrow limits. But the chief result to be 
hoped for from the study of the laws in question, is to learn, not what 
such and such a nation will do at a given time, but to learn what things 
no nation can ever do at any time. It is, to learn the bounds of tho 
possible—the bounds within which we must learn to confine at once our 
efforts and our aspirations. Here is a parallel case from another branch 
of inquiry: it is a demonstrable fact that a perpetual motion is impos- 
sible; but the line of argument that leads us to this truth tells us 
nothing of the plans for generating motion that are possible; it merely 
shows us that a certain class of attempts must fail; these excepted, any 
number may be successful. And it is thus with the science of character. 
It will not show all the ways in which society can be organized ; nor 
will it show us any of the ways in which it is likely that it will be orga- 
nized; but it will show us that there are certain ways in which it neither 
can nor will be: and it will show us thia because, as I have said 
already, it will show us the limits within which human character can vary. 

Negative as such conclusions would be, he is very much mistaken who 
thinks them insignificant. Thgir practical importance, at the present 
moment, would be incalculable; and, according to their tenor, they would 
form an instant accession of strength to either the Radical or the Con- 
servative party. Supposing, for instance, it were ever proved scientifi- 
cally fhat social inequality were a necessary condition of progress, 
that the formation of equality would mean the destruction of civilization, 
and that it would be followed directly by the rt-appearance of inequality : 
supposing, I say, this one fact were proved—provdl as being led up to 
by a rigid process of induction, 80 that no one any longer could gainsay 
its truth, it is easy to see wlat ‘a vast effect would be produced by it. 
It would completely revolutionize the curren conceptions of progtess, 
and would paralyze the power of, what is called the democratic spirit. 
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The doctrine of equality would become an exploded figment ; and educa- 
tion would be so arranged as to check the desire for it: whilst its present 
apostles would be regarded as social alchemists, who, had they only been 
given their way, would have blown up society, in the visionary hope of 
transmuting it. In that case; ak as alchemy paved the way for 
chemistry, for the latter was only possible when the former was cast aside, 
so our social alchemy would give- place to a true science of progress, 
which, instead of trying to make things what they never can bo, would 
do its best to perfect a structure which can never radically be altered. 

I cm not at present asking the reader to assent to any of these sup- 
posed generalizations. I am merely giving them as specimens of the 
sort of traths and the sort of practical result, to which a Science of 
Character would conduct us. At the same tirhe I may observe that, 
as a matter of fact, they are themselves either actual truths of the 
science, or else their converse is. Between these alternatives the study ` 
of the science must decide. .I shall now proceed to inquire more in 
detail by what steps it will do so; and I shall give more specimens of 
the class of generalizations we must work towards. ` : 

In this direction, thus far, we stand at the following point. We have 
seen that the great question to which we have to address ourselves is, 
the limits of the variation of human character ; but this question is a 
-wide one, and divides itself into many others. .I cannot hope, on an 
occasion like the present, to classify these exhaustively ; all that I can 
attempt is, to indicate roughly the most important, and equally roughly 
to indicate their relationship. ni 

First, then, I conceive, stands the question of Selfishness and Un- 
selfishness; and this must be studied in three distinct lighta—the 
psychological, the biographical, and the historical. We must consider 
the uniform action of the human mind, the varying action of the 
human character, and again the core of uniformity at the centre of this 
variation. The following are examples of the kind of conclusions to be 
looked for, their actual truth being for the present purpose unimportant. 

No action is possible, unless prompted by some form of self-interest ; 
indeed, self-interest is but another name for motive. Motives however 
are various ; therefore self-interest is of various kinds, The commoner 
form is the desire for fame, power, or riches, and except in a few special. 
cases, this desire is essential to the production of any public beneficence. 
When the beneficence is confined go a smaller circle, other causes come 
into play. We have to deal with affection, with good° nature, with. 
family pride, and with class feeling ; and self-interest by each of these 
is conditioned in a certaineway. Thus, in the case of family pride, it 
is merely a case of @xtended egotism—of an egotism which is capable 


E of being extended thus to a certain degree, but to a certain degree only. 


All this the inquirer will have to note’ but for the present it will be 
enough if we consider public beneficence only. Now if will be found 
that there are three classes of action which are of good to the world at 
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large, and which are apparent exceptions to the doctrine of self-interest. 
I refer to artistic production, to the search for knowledge, and to the 
inculcation of religioug or moral goodness, And these are not apparent 
exceptions only, to some extent they are real ones. The question is, 
to what extent? . The religious, motive it will take too long to dis- 
cuss, so we will let that pass. “We will only touch upon the artistic 
aud the scientific motives. Now, no one will for a moment deny 
that there is a delight to the artist in the very fact of production; 
and that there is a delight to the man of science in the very fact 
of discovery. Indeed, when the one is painting a great picture, or 
- the other discovering & new planet, there is nothing, probably, of self- 
interest present to the consciousness of either. This however goes for 
little. Let us try an experiment. Let another artist claim the pic- 
ture, let another astronomer claim the discovery of the planet, and the 
indignation of the injured parties will afford a singular revelation to 
us. It will show us that in cach case, though at the time it was un- 
suspected, there was self-interest working, and giving life to the other 
motives. The artist feels not only that a great picturcis being painted, 
but he feels, “It is I that am painting it ;” and the astronomer feels 
similarly, “It is I that am discovering this planet.” Thus some form of 
self-interest is essential to all great deeds, and the deeds are great in 
proportion to its character and vitality. What remains to be consi- 
dered, so far as this point is concerned, is the relation between the 
various forms of self-interest, and the scope of the actions produced by 
them ; and with regard to this point, some such laws as the following 
will be found to hold good. 

We shall find that whereas the self-interest proper to art, science, or 
philosophy, is concerned merely with prestige, all other forms of self- 
interest are concerned with political power, with riches, and with 
material elevation; and we shall find a corresponding difference in 
the social results produced by these two classes of motive. We shall 
find that the more abstract,sor, as we may call it, the purer form, never 
produces results that are of direct popular benefit. It produces dis- 
coveries, but it docs not produce inventions ; it may lead to the under- 
standing of economic laws, but it will never lead to the establishment of 
any special trade or manufacture ; it may produce a great architect, 
but it will never produce a builder; it nay lead men to form theories of 
government, but it will never produce gn active and successful statesman. 
If weepursue* this train of observation further, we shall be led to some 
conclusion ‘very much like this: that the nature of the self-interest 
involved in beneficent action, is in relation o two things—the direct- 
ness and the extent of the social benefits conferred by it. The more 
abstract is the motive, the less direct, and probably the more wide, is the 
benefit. ‘The more direct js the benefit, the more concrete ig the 
motive; and the wider is the direct benefit, the greater must be the 
Magnitude of the motive. We ‘may illustrate this by a very familiar 
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example—the discovery and the application of gunpowder ; with regard 
to which we will take three cases. Friar Bacon discovered it, Lord 
Nelson, lot us say, and a common marine, applied it. Now the self- 
interest proper to the discoverer is essentially an abstract self-interest. 

‘It is little more than the identification of the ego with the fact of a 
great achievement. The self-interest proper to, the admiral has for its. 
object certain material splendour—all that is implied in the celebrated 
exclamation, “Victory, or Westminster Abbey!” Lastly, the self- 
interest proper to the marine may be little more than his pay, or the 
securing to himself a certain mode of living. The two last motives we 
may consider as the same in kind; their chief difference is their 
magnitude ; and this corresponds to the difference in the extent of the 
results in question. The results achieved by each separate marine 
extended only over his own immediate neighbourhood ; whereas on the 
Admiral depended the entire conduct of the engagement. 

The above allusion tothe heroism of Lord Nelson, may be a good 
occasion to protest against a possible misconception of my meaning. A 
hasty or intemperate reader may conceive the above argument to reduce 
all great deeds to mere selfish ambition, or cupidity. Such, however, is 
in no way its tendency. To ascribe Nelson’s gallantry to a mere 
hunger for rank or honour, would, in the opinion of most men, be to 
take a very low view of it. Whether it would be a low view or not, 
is of absolutely no importance; but what is of importance is, that it 
would be a manifestly false view. All I maintain is, not that self- 
interest was Nelson’s only motive, nor is it even to the point to main- 
tain that it was the chief motive. All that is maintained is that the 
motive was present, that in the production of such conduct as Nelson’s 
its presence was an absolute necessity ; and that without its presence 
on similar occasions, no similar conduct ever was or ever will be produ- 
cible. “Those who view these questions primarily through the medium 
of their feelings, may take comfort from the obvious reflection, that the 
selfishness does not degrade the heroism, but that the heroism trans- 
figures the selfishness. 

Having thus glanced at the problems concerned with selfishness, let us 
pass on to another set which I think come next in prominence. These 
are concerned with the facts, not of men’s social but of their physical and 
their mental inequalities ; of which facts there are certain ones so con- 
stant, and so universal in their qecurrence, that no ove can for'an in- 
stant doubt them to be unalterable features in human hature.e Fore- 
most of these is the inequality in physical development, and in brain- 
power. There is an average always of strength and of intellect; but 
there are always individuals who either fall below it, or who rise above 
` it; and the relationship of this latter minority to the rest, is one of the 
most important points in the history of human action and progress. It 
will*be found—at least tentatively I may be allowed to*say so—it will 
be found to be a universal law, that all progress, all advance frofn 
savagery, all permanent,alleviation of human suffering, is accomplished 
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by the agency of the superior minority. Human nature can no more 
advance without its aid, than an individual man can walk withont his 
left leg. Other conditions are needed too; I am not denying that. 
The thoughts of the mihorify, indeed, are conditioned by those of the 
majority. All that we need insist on is, that no matter hyw conditioned, 
the thoughts of the minority are’ necessary. The causes that led 
Columbus to plan the discovery of America, existed outside himself; 
but just as, in producing the result, they were necessary to him, so he, or 
some one like him, was just as becessary to them. These facts, and the 
true balance between them, one would think were plain enough : but it is 
curious that even acute thinkers continually fail to keep this balance even. 
` Macaulay, for instance, handles the subject thus: “It is the age,” he 
says, in the beginning of bis essay on Dryden—“it is the age that 
forms the man, not the man that forms the age. Great minds do in- 
deed react on the society that has made them what they are; but they 
only pay with interest what, they have received.” Such is his general 
statement, and with this we need not quarrel; but Jet us seo how 
he goes on to reason from it. ‘The inequalities,” he says, “of in- 
tellect, like the inequalities of the surface -of the globe, have so small 
a proportion to the mass, that, in calculating its great revolutions, 
it may safely be neglected. The sun illuminates the hills, while it is 
below the horizon ; and truth is discovered by the higher minds a little 
before it is manifest tothe multitude. This is the extent of their supe- 
riority. They are the first to catch and reflect a light which, without their 
assistance must, in a short time, be visible to those who lie far beneath 
them.” So reasons Macaulay, and the line of argument is by no. 
. means peculiar to him. But can anything be more monstrous, or, 
indeed, more at variance with the facts a moment before admitted? 
“Great minds do indeed react on the society that has made them 
what they are.” In other words, the society thus reacted on, becomes 
what it is, in virtue of this reaction. It changes in a way in which, 
but for the great minds, it would not change. The great minds are a 
link in the chain of causes; and yet, with this fact before his very 
eyes, Macaulay compares such minds to hills in the early sunrise, which 
do but first catch a light that will soon be shining on everything. The 
whole point of the situation bas been completely missed. Tho hills 
play no partin the transmission of daylight. In the transmission of 
knowledge the great minds do. Macaulay, indeed, explicitly justifies his 
confusion, by gontradicting himself, atd denying this last fact. Great 
minds, he says, do but hasten, by a little, the discovery of the truth, 
which, “ without their assistance,” the masseg would find out for them- 
selves. It is hard to conceive a statement at once more repugnant to 
, common sense, and more flatly contradicted by history. What great 
truths, that have been first discovered by genius, could the masses havo 
found out unaided? Wonld“they have. discovered America? Would 
they have discovered the law of gravitation?® Would they havo dis- 
covered the binomial theorem ? or the distance of the earth from the sun ? 
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How is it possible that any one of these things could be discovered 
by mankind generally? So far from being possible, it is barely even 
thinkable. Individual genius of some kind and degree has been always 
present and always essential in every advance dver made by man. Con- 
nected with this truth, is another much akin to it. Not only is no advance 
in civilization possible without the oration of some individual intellects, 
but no joint action of any kind is possible without individual leaders. 
Here, again, is something that seems a truism; but nevertheless it is 
worthy of our best attention. It was.a truism to say that an 
apple would fall to the ground long before Newton discovered the law 
of gravitation; but it is one thing to recognize a fact in this way, it is 
quite another to recognize it as the embodiment of a special law; and 
the study of the science of character would give the particular fact 
before us a significance never discerned in it by our ordinary haphazard 
‘. observation. It would do this in two ways. In the’ first place it 
would give an ordinary observation accuracy ; in the second, it “would 
give it universality. Unless our apprehension of a fact has these two 
characteristics, there is nothing stable about it. It is liable to. be set 
aside by the contemplation of new circumstances, and we shall fail to 
see how, under changed aspects, it is essentially still unchangeable. Thus, 
in the present case, there are the following facts to be examined, which 
the unscientific observer can be only vaguely master of. Individuals . 
- lead and organize the joint action of masses, whether such action be 
battles, or political agitations, or revolutions, or voyages of discovery, 
from several distinct causes, which are inherent in the human character ; 
and these causes we must learn to separate and distinguish. The first 
of these causes consists not in the leader’s superiority, but simply in the 
fact that even were all men equal in intelligence, yet in any joint action a 
director would still be necessary to insure activity being simultaneons ; 
just as on a railway it is necessary to have signal-men, with special 
powers of direction, although no special genius may belong to them. 
In other words, even were there in men no actual inequality, it would be 
necessary to create inequality whenever they were to act together. We 
may call this official inequality, and this is obviously an unalterable 
condition of every action or enterprise in which men assist each other. 
The second cause of the necessity for keadership consists in a different 
fact. The foregoing cause has reference to the organization of means ; 
thé second has reference to the discefnment of ends; and just as official 
inequality is a necessary conditi8n of the first, so is natural inequality 
a necessary condition of the second. Just as we must ereate or elect 
our overseer, so must we,find our prophets. The following is a simple 
example. Amonggt the common sailors who went on his first voyage 
` with Columbus, we may easily suppose that there was a rough, natural 
equality » yet, when these men were mising the anchor, some one of the 
nugber had to time them at their work at the capstgn. Any of the 
others might have done “this equallywell, because the end aimed at was 
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equally well-known to all, and, therefore, here is an example of pure 
official inequality. But with regard to the purpose of the voyage, we 
come to a different order of facts. The inequality of Columbus was 
natural, not official He was the only man on board who could have 
performed his special function ; and this superiority of his was not due 
to his official position; his official pSaition was due to that. As to it- 
self, it was due to causes which we can never even dream of fathoming ; 
he was an example of the working of a law we shall never be able to 
explain. But we must not stop here. Though we can never explain 
the law, we can, with the utmost confidence, state it, and that law is 
this—that everywhere, and in every age, there are some men naturally 
superior to the generality, and that it is only through these that pro- 
gressive action is possible. Why there are some men of genius, and 
only some, we can never know. We only know that itisso. It always 
has been, and, so far as we can tell, it always will be. 

Here then, may be stated, are two of: the conditions of joint action 
—official inequality and natural inequality; of which the one is the 
condition of all joint action whatever, the other the condition of all 
progressive joint action. `I have no space here to pursue this particular 
subject farther; but it will be found to divide itself into many farther 
questions. Of these I may mention one of the most important. If we 
assent to the proposition that progress is only possible through indi- 
viduals, we may see our way to at least defining broadly what are the 
elements of the incalculable in any particular movement. In all cases 
of public spirit or beneficence, self-interest is always allied with it; 
but though this general fact is a scientific certainty, it is a certainty 
` only within limits. ‘The exact nature of the self-interest depends on the 
character of the individual; and of a single character, as we have said 
already, there can be no science. 

I shall now pass to a farther point in human character, also con- 
nected with progress, and that is the laws that condition men’s desire 
for it Here, again, from the study of the science of human character, 
we shall arrive at certain universal truths, and these will be found to 
deal with such facts as the following. It will be found that there is a 
certain constant relation between the imagination and the reason, the 
former of which presents a certain*thing, not yet present, as desirable ; 
whilst the latter pronounces judgment as to the ease or difficulty of 
attaining it: and the human motive-power, available on any given occa- 
sion, is some resułtant of these two. It is, according to the proportion 
that these bear to each other, that their practical outcome is either 
ambition or envy—that is, desire expressing itself in intelligent action, 
or desire expressing itself in unintelligent hatred.* {Thus a Parisian 
workman, who longs for wealth, and sees his way to attaining it, works 
hard, and in time becomes a capitalis. A Parisian workman who longs 


* Here is another ethane useful as showing what a scienge of character would deal® 
with—ghe question of the relationship of desire and hatred, and the conditions of ther 
permutation. ` ` 
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for wealth, but who will not or cann ‘achieve it, becomes a Communist, 
and burns down'the Tuileries. But, Jesides thus studying the relation- 
ship between the imagination and the reason, we must study the laws by 
which each of these is conditioned separately. ° Thus it will be probably 
found that the average imagination can never be in advance of reality 
beyond a@ certcin distance. An @nstance of this may be seen in the 
construction of railway carriages, which were modelled upon the old 
stage coachés, and which, to this day, retain certain quaint traces of their 
origin. Slight as this fact may'seem, it will be found, I think, to 
embody a universal law, which has regulated the most momentous 
changes mankind has ever known in the past, and which will continue 
to regulate them to the end of time in the future. A study of this 
question will throw further light on the relationship between the leaders 
of progress and the masses that are influenced by them. It would be 
probably found that one of the chief points in which such men of genius 
were excoptional, was in the range and the distinctness of their imagi- 
nation; ‘it would be probably found also that these qualities were in 
some, degree capable of being imparted by the stronger to the weaker, 
and that herein lay one of the secrets of the influence of great leaders. 
This is not the place, however, for following out this inquiry farther ; 
indeed, my entire present object is to suggest problems, not to insist on 
any special solution of them, though I am obliged to give the solutions 
which sccm, speaking broadly, the most probable. 

I shall touch upon one more problem closely connected with the 
foregoing one, and that will be all I shall find space for. I have 
glanced just now at imagination in its bearings upon progress. Let us 
now glance at it in its bearings upon happiness. If we do ao, we shall 
soon be convinced, I think, that what at first seems an absurdity, is, in 
reality, strictly possible. I mean that human happiness, within certain 
limits, can be made 4 subject of profitable scientific investigation, and 
can be shown to be regulated by certain universal laws. It will be well, 
however, to observe at starting that the, happiness in question must be 
‘ limited to certain elements. We must exclude from it whatever is 
religious, spiritual, or visionary, not because we despise these elements, 
or think the happiness they produce unimportant, but because, if they 
are studied at all, they must be séudied separately, and this’ study 
must be preceded by that of the elements that are purely material. 
The sort of happiness, then, that we are here concerned with is the 
happiness that is dependent or? material circumstance, and with regard. 
to this, it will be generally found to be a law that, just as progress 
depends on the imagination being more or less in advance of our 
real condition, go does happiness depend on its being more or less 
limited by it. The happiness of two men, in two classes of society, is, 
of coume, a thing that can never beaccurately measured ; but it can be , 
measured quite accurately enough to let us come to some very decided 
conclusions about it. ° . 

One of these conclusions i is this » that though, within certain limits, it 
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is increased by the increase of riches, the relation is by no means con- 
stant; nor is the latter,in any case, any desired measure of the 
former. Thus the attainment of a Inxury or comfort, already desired or 
experienced, may, no doubt, increase happiness ; but the mere absence 
of it, if it has been neither desired nor experienced, need not be a con- 
dition of a lower degree of happifless. Our pleasure in houses, in 
gardens, in furniture, in comfortable armchairs, and even in food, is 
all conditioned by the imagination, and by habits which the imagination 
influences. Indeed, so much is this the case that a chair or a sofa 
which, at one period may have seemed luxurious, will at another seem 
almost intolerable in discomfort. Decorations which at one time gave us 
pleasure, may by-and-by excruciate us; whilst food at a country inn may 
please a man, because it is better than he expected, which at his own 
table might disgust him, because it would be worse. In spite, however, 
of so much of our happiness being thus relative, there are certain 
conditions which are very nearly absolute; and these are a suffi- 
ciency of food, and, in hard climates, of fuel and clothing. Without 
these there can be no happiness or content; and the misery caused ' 
by a want of these has a most dangerous social effect on the cha- 
racter of those it touches. A science of character would yield many 
results as to this point, which would be of great importance to states- 
men. It would yield, also, another kind, equally important to those 
engaged with more general questions. These last-named results would 
deal not with man under the influence of want, but man when in fall 
possession of what is needful for a healthy animal life. How far, when 
he is in this condition, is want needful to make the average man work? 
Or in what degree will education supply him with motive? He will 
always work for food. If he wants a house, he will work to build one. 
What are the conditions that will make him do more than this? In 
estimating the capacities of human society for improving itself, this is 
a very important question ; and for arriving at some conclusion on it, 
we have abindant materials. We have, for instance, the Esquimaux, 
the South Sea Islanders, and the Irish peasantry—all cases of men, 
each under different conditions, yet all of them exhibiting certain com- 
mon features. All these are cases of human character, in which the 
only motive present is the satisfaction of the most inevitable appetite, and 
in which the appetites being satisfied, further industry is unproducible. 

Here, again, we have been glancing at facts which may naturally seem 
like truisgs, jus» as many of those dif at which we glanced before. 
But here again-tho same thing holds good. They cease to be truisms 
when by a scientific study of them we appreheng them accurately, and 
apprehend them to be true universally. In consideripg the condition 
of a people, in considering how to treat them, and to educate them, 
there can be nothing more needfuly and there is nothing more com- 
pletely wanting, than some scientific understanding of the general condi; 
tionsof happiness. ? 

38Re 
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I shall hope before long to pursue this mquiry further. At present 
I must content myself, in conclusion, with a reiteration of two remarks 
on two of the foregoing subjecta. One of these is that very difference I 
have this moment been speaking of, between’ the results of scientific 
inquiry and those of mere common shrewdness, or even those of what 
may be rightly called profound wisfom or sagacity. For this science of 
character the great mass of the materials may be before us at this moment, 
and take any of them separately, our ordinary common sense: may be 
master of it. It may be impossible, perhaps,'to select one that could be 
said to be unknown or new ; but what would be new would be the putting 
of these together. What would be new to our knowledge would be our- 


taking stock of what we know. A man may have a room full of bills, . 


every one of which he has seen a‘few times over; but they may be all 
of them in a litter; he may never have added them up, and he may have 
no notion whatever of the extent of his liabilities. With regard to 
human character we are much in the same condition ; there is room for 
an increase of knowledge equally great and practical. 

I have further to insist again—and with this remark I shall end— 
that not only is there room for this increase of knowledge, but there 
are ample means for obtaining it. There are abundance of materials. 
for a genuine science of character. Let us look where we will, over the 
whole face of the earth as itis at present, and through all the records of 
the past, and whenever and wherever we contemplate human action we 
shall see in the human character constant points of sameness. Not 
only shall we find men thinking in accordance with the. same mental 
laws, but we shall find them to a certain extent loving alike, and hating 
alike. We shall find pain and pleasure, punishment and reward, 
honour and insult, love and jealousy, to be within limits the cause of 
similar actions; and within still narrower limits, if we begin with the 
results of action, shall we be able to reason back to the class of motives 
that have caused them. Many people, when all this is urged upon 
them, will feel inclined to pass. by it, saying, “ Of course that is 
so,” or “That is obvious,” or “ We all knew that before.” But let us 
question them carefally. ‘Let us ask them, What is of course? What 
is obvious? What they all knew before? For instance, they may all 
have observed many cases of jealowsy, and they may recognize in 
“ Othello” an accurate representation of the passion; but let us ask them 
to define in what points it is accurate, and they will be quite unable to 
tell us. They will be unable “to abstract the generalepoints pf resem- 
blance that underlie events, which the poet represents-at Cyprus, and 
which they may have gbserved in South Kensington. And yet there 
the resemblance jp; they at once know it, and they do not know it, and 
in this composite state of knowledge and of ignorance, they at once 
admit the possibility of a scientific estatement of the matter, and that 
they themselves at present are quite unable to make it. 

, i ° W. H. Maroca 


FAIR TRADE AND FREE TRADE: 
A DIALOGUE. 


[Pliable is staying with Faithful, at the country-house of the latter.] 


Faithful. Come, Pliable, let’s go for a stroll and have a talk. You 
want, I know, to discourse on depression of trade, and air your new 
crotchet of a remedy; and I should be glad to hear what you've got to 
say on the subject. 5 

Pliable. Nothing I should like better ; for my mind is somewhat in a 
Slough of Despond at preaent, and I don’t quite know on which side to 
scramble out. But doubtless, so soon as we begin to discuss the ‘ques- 
tion of Fair and Free Trade, we shall get warm on the subject, and that 
will materially—according to custom—aassist me to make up my mind 
on the side opposite to that which you take. It’s something to make 
up one’s mind, even if one makes it up the wrong way | 

Faithful. I shall be happy to try to persuade you that the supposed 
lodestar which is attracting you is but a will-o’-the-wisp, which will 
but lure you on deeper and deeper into the mire. 

Pliable. Pray remember this throughout the discussion, that I am 
as much a Free Trader as you are; but I don’t like the present system 
of isolated or one-sided Free Trade; and my dream is that by retaliating 
on the foreigner we shall induce him to lay aside his unfair and selfish 
policy, and adopt the alternative scheme we offer—universal Free Trade. 
I am in no way, advocating Protection, but propose a new and very 
different cburse, with the intent to enlarge the borders of Free Trade. 

Faithful. Ob, of course, you're a Free-Trader! Were all Free- 
Traders however much we may disguise ourselves | But it strikes me 
that the handfal of good seed which was sown on the stony. Conserva- 
tive ground took but slender root, aņd is in danger of withering away 
under the winds of adversity. Scratch a Conservative and. you find a 
Protectionist. It’s all very well fog you to cdi your scheme a new 
idea ; it seems to me to have a somewhat ancient and fish-like smell, as 
though it were merely the resurrection of a long*buried body. How- 
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ever, I don’t think you at least are one of those—too common, alas! 
just at present—who have an “open mind” on the subject of Fair 
Trade, who say they want proof of this or that—things are in a bad 
way—and that it may be all right, but still—&c., which merely means 
that they desire to sit a little longer on the rail, and wait to see which 
way the wind blows before they jump down. 

Pliable. Don’t get nasty and sarcastic; let’s discuss the gnestion 
` without “ epitaphs.” 

Faithful. I also am anxious so to do; for it certainly is no argument 
to call a man @ fool because he disagrees with you—even if he be one, 
Abusive language conduces neither to friendly feeling nor to conviction. 
And now as to the question itself— 

Pliable. Stop a bit! To save time and breath I will grant you this, 
which, as far as I can make out, is allowed by—as you would say— 
“even” us Fair Traders—namely, that it would be suicidal to impose 
an import duty on what are called raw materials, that is, on articles, 
' such as cotton, wool, &c., which we do not produce ourselves, and which 
we simply import in order to manufacture into goods for our own or 
foreign consumption. Moreover, for the moment, at all eventa, I will 
allow that articles of food must not be taxed. I am not quite sure that 
something might not be done in the matter—especially in the form of a 
Zollverein with the colonies—but the question is not at present within 
the range of practical politics. You Liberals, would I know, at elections 
make so much capital out of the small loaf and the big loaf, and depriving 
a poor man of his bread, as to make it hopeless to attempt to meet 
your ranting with argument. 

Faithful. Very well, we eliminate then any question of a tax on raw 
materials, and on corn and other articles of food. Certainly since the 
expression of opinion of Sir 8. Northcote and Lord Salisbury the other 
day, at Newcastle, when the former declared that he “did not advocate 
a five-shilling duty on corn, and never was in favour of it;” and the 
latter stated that “the food of the people and the raw materials of 
- our industries must be held sacred” from a duty; and after what is 
known to be the decided opinions of the Liberal leaders, the imposi- 
tion of a duty on articles of food ismot an immediate question. The 
“ pious opinion »__though, as Lord Holland said of what was described 
to him as a pious fraud, the opinion is plain enough, but where is the 
piety ?—may of course gradudfly become an “ article of faith,” and it. 
will then have to be seriously controverted as harotival., The question, 
however, of placing reciprocal duties on foreign imports of manufactures, 
has, after the “ pitch orthodoxy and formulas ” speech of Lord Salisbury 
at Newcastle, the equally significant silence of Sir S. Northcote, and 
the trimming speeches of Conservaégives all over the country, become a 
practical question which needs to be met and discussed fully and 
frankly. ° 

Pliable. Just so. Now I wouldstate our case concisely as follows : : We 
say that the trade of England is seriously depressed; distress prevails 
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in many districts which were formerly flourishing ; and trade is surely 
Icaving England and fleeing abroad. That formerly other countries had 
to take our-goods because they were unable to manufacture for them- 
selves: but gradually, by means of protective duties, they have so 
fostered their industries as to be ablp now successfully to compete with 
us, not only in their own and the neutral markets, but in our home 
markets also. Moreover, we assert that so long as we rely on our so- 
called Free Trade, other nations will-increase and prosper, while we, year 
by year, shall see our trade diminish. 

No one but a simpleton would deny that Free Trade has been of great 
use to us in times gone by; it stimulated our trade and industries, and 
gave us access to, and increased powers of competition in, all the 
markets of the world. Such Free Trade is, however, only useful up 
to a certain point which we have already passed. It seoms to me , 
astonishing that you out-and-out Free-Traders were incapable of seeing 
the ultimate consequences which would inevitably result from the 
adoption of the Free Trade in which we rejoice. Youare like the Bell. 
man, in the “ Hunting of the Snark,” who— 

“,.. . perplexed and distressed, 
Said he Aad thought at least whan the wind blew due East, 
That the ship would not travel due West.” 

When we adopted a system of fiscal freedom, our manufactures and ' 
trades were properly established, they required no protection to set 
them going, but only Free Trade to stimulate their productiveness. 
Other nations were in a different position, and believed that tbe best 
means of enabling their traders and manufacturers to obtain a fair 
start, and prevent their markets from being flooded with our goods, 
was to protect and foster them; doubtless, somewhat at the expense of 
the consumer. Their policy has been thus far successful that they can 
now produce articles which they used'to have to buy from us. They are 
allowed to compete with us on even terms in our markets, but refuse to 
permit us to compete with tem on anything like an equal footing in 
their markets; and this we consider grossly unfair and injurious to our 
manufacturers. 

We do not deny the. advantages which would spring from Free 
Trade, if it were free and fair all round; nor yet do we deny that in 
the past, Free Trade, one-sided and unfair as it has been, has 
benefited us. With a fair field and yo favour our traders would easily 
hold thir own; our aim should therefore be to obtain the universal adop- 
tion of Free Trade—or as near Free Trade as possible—by ourselves 
retaliating on the foreigner who attackseour goods. That is, we 
must place heavy duties on: imported manufactuses, in order to in- 
duce or force other nations to receive’ our imports free of duty, as we 
receive theirs freo of duty. In’ other words, we propose to fight the 
forcigner with “his own weapons, until he ¢ries, “ Hold, enough!” 
No doubt there are evils connected with any tampering with the 
system of Free Trade. The present state af things cannot, hov- 
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ever, be allowed to continue, for unless we can force our neighbours to 
act fairly by us, it must end in national bankruptcy, and that soon. 
After all, there is nothing so very retrogrades or contrary. to politics, 
economical principles in placing protective duties on imports; if it be 


. done with the intent to extend Trade. In such a matter as this 


we may fairly do damage that advantage may accrue; evil that good 
may come, Political Economy must be tempered with sentiment; its 
dry bones must be vitalised by everyday experience and common sense. 

‘Here, then, is my proposal. Let us. place Protective duties on | 
foreign imports of manufactures, and by these means retaliate on the 
foreigner for his protective and prohibitive tariffs directed against 
British goods, and force him to take off his duties. Let it be under- 
stood that, when he is ready to consent’to our terms, we also will 
abolish our reciprocal duties. 

Faithful. Your proposal is clear enough, and seems to have a con- 


` siderable number of supporters ; though I must say you Fair-Traders 


seem, as a rule,.to find it very difficult to agree amongst yourselves on 
any one rational scheme. f 

Let us examine your proposal and your remarks somewhat in detail. 
In the first place then, while not denying that one would be glad to, see 
the trade of England more flourishing than it is, I entirely deny that 
it is really in the prostrate condition you describe ; and further, I would 
affirm that since the disastrous years 1876-8 our trade has been gradually 
reviving, and has now, again, almost reached the point from which it began 
to leap and bound backwards. I need not, I should think, enlarge on 
the causes which, quite irrespective of Free Trade or Protection, seriously 
crippled and injured our trade, and gave it such a blow that it has . 
taken years to recover. 

Pliable. Yes, of course, I kaio to what you are referring; and I 
grant the overtrading and speculation of the fat years, the reckless 
re-investment of profits in business as if the roaring times would last 
for ever, and the consequent great and finnecessary increase of plant 
and production; our folly in lending millions to pauper and dishonest 
States, which millions also for the moment assisted unhealthily to inflate 
our trade; and above all, the dead loss to the country, computed at 
about 150 millions, which has arisen from lack of sun during the last 
few years; a loss which has necessarily re-acted injuriously on other 
industries. 

Faithful. Yes, these and oira reasons, to which, without entéring on 
any controversial point, I must add the fact that Europe and other parts 
of the world have for séme years past been distracted by wars and 
rumours of wars—@which of themselves necessitated increased arma- 
ments and loss. Trade, as you are well aware, is an eminently sensi- 
tive plant, and its growth is easily checked by too rade a breath. Now, 
fortunately, we have profound peace throughout the world, and trade has 
already taken heart, and begun to put forth new shoots. 

Pliadle. Granted. Rat, on the other hand, I cannot allow that the 
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vast increase in national prosperity of the last thirty or forty years is 
by any means entirely due, as your friends seem to try to make out, 
to our adoption of a syajem of Free Trade; and I do not care to have 
this year compared with 1840, or earlier, and every advantageous item 
credited to Free Trade. What we want to see is, not whether we are 
richer than we were thirty or forty Years ago—of course we are—but 
whether we have not of late years been going rapidly down hill. © 
Faithful. Certainly ; I “skip forty years” and proceed without further 
remark to confine my attention to the last ten or fifteen years, and 
- though I am not ‘going to bore you with figures, I think the export 
returns of these years—you will doubtless object to my quoting imports 
as tests of prosperity—will prove that trade is on the mend, Here they 
are*— 
Total Exports 1867 . £225,800,000 1875 . £281,000,000 


A 1869 . 287,000,000 1878 . 245,500,000 
F 1872 . 814,800,000 1879 . 248,800,000 
(Highest they have ever been.) 1880 . 286,400,000 


This year also, 1881, they have shown a steady advance on last year. 
Other signa, also, auch as the increased traffic receipts of our railways, 
&c., show that the turn of the tide has really come. The export 
figures I have given above do not moreover really show the whole 
extent of trade recuperation. For while the nominal value is less, we 
are really exporting a greater quantity of manufactures than in 
the yeara of greatest apparent prosperity. The fall in price is due 
to over-production, and to the rise in the value of gold, and extends to 
the raw materials imported, as well as to our exports. 

Pliable. Well, what earthly good is that to us? it only means that 
we are sending away more of our goods for a less price ; and that profits 
are diminished or non-existent. 

Faithful. Not quite so. Asregards our exports of raw material, coal, 
iron, &c., the fall in price involved doubtless a serions diminution of 
profit, which in some cases”°may amount to actual loss. But I was 
speaking particularly of manufactures, which represent nearly 80 per 
cent. of our home export trade. Here again, no doubt, your assertion 
would be correct if we were paying the same price for the raw mate- 
rials from which the goods are manufactured, and receiving a less price for 
the manufactured articles. This, however, is not the case, for while 
the price of our manufactured exportshas fallen, the price of the raw 
material from which they are manufactured has fallen almost in the 
same proportion—in some instances to a greater degree. It follows then 
that under such circumstances as these an incre&'se in the mount of our 
export trade, even though the value be less, means tnore work, wages, 


King, Parliament Street, Return of aporia af Cotton, Sik, &c., from France and land 
presented to the House af Common, t ÉJ 
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and profits to our manufacturers and workmen; the profit is made on 
turning the raw materials into manufactures, and the more there is of 
this business the better the trade. 

Our imports continue .to show a natiafactory increase; last year’s 
imports being tht largest ever kno 

Pliable. One minute—on this Nea of imports and exports. Of 
course, it is easy enough to see that our imports ought to exceed our 
exports, from the mere fact that the former includes all the charges of 
freight, &c. ; while to the latter, they are not yet added; and putting 
this aside, if they merely balanced it would mean that foreign trade 
was unprofitable. Moreover, there is of course a certain amount of 
interest and repayment of capital yearly due to us from foreigners to 
whom we have lent money ;—but granting all this, last year’s excess 
of imports of over £180,000,000 does seem to me to prove that we must 
be partly living on our capital. 

Faithful. I dispute your figures of an excess of 180 millions. You 
omit the re-exports of colonial produce, an important part of our trade, 
and which being brought into one side of the account must certainly not 
be omitted from the other. I know of course that you are incapable of 
cooking accounts; but I must say that most of the figures and 
returns quoted by “ fair’ traders, when not entirely fictitious, always 
appear to be produced to prove a point with which they really have no 
connection, Your friends act like the verger who heated the thermo- 
meter with a lamp before service, in order to prove from its tempera- 
‘ture that the church was properly warmed. 

‘I make the exports and imports to be as follows (throughout I shall 
give round numbers.) 





, Imports : ; 3 ; ; . £411,200,000- 
Exports (British proie z : £223,000,000 
» (Foreign and Colonial produce) 63,200,000 
—————— 286,200,000 
Excess of imports P A : : ; 125,000,000 ' 
Gold excess exports. : ; : : 2,500,000 
Total nominal excess . F oa i . £122,600,000 


To bring the real value ofthe imports and exports to a common 
denomination, it is necessary to deduct from the “ declared’* value of 
the former the cost of freight, insurance, interest, &c., which are not 
included in that of the latter. The necessary deductions, and the 
similar uninclude®? charges on the exports, amount to about £70,000,000, 
made up of £41,000,000 in respect | of the imports, and £28,500,000 in 
respect of the exports. At least fifty of «hese seventy millions goes into” 
British pockets as imports, inasmuch as 70 per cent. of the English 
trado is done in British bottoms; and this is allowing nothing for the 
international shipping trade which earns us a pretty penny. More- 
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over, it is calculated that we receive each year at least £55,000,000 as 
interest from our foreign and colonial loans and investments, irre- 
spective of any repayments of capital. Adding this amount to the 
fifty millions of transport earnings, we get a total of £105,000,000, which 
` must be first deducted from the excess of imports before we can begin 
to talk about living on our capi Deducting this amount from the 
£122,500,000 of excess, there is left an exces balance of only £17,500,000; 
a very moderate amount indeed to represent the profits on an annual 
foreign trade of nearly £700,000,000. You see, therefore, that the 
balance which so alarmed you entirely disappears. As many good 
authorities calculate our earnings as Carriers, insurers, &c., our profits 
on foreign trade and our income from foreign investments, &c., at 
considerably above the figures I have given, the excess of imports ought 
to alarm us by reason of its smallness rather, than on account of its 
greatness. And indeed so it would, if we did not know that a large 
amount of our profits and interest is never brought home to England at 
all, but is invested or re-invested in foreign countries ; and while these 
investments do not appear in our trade returns, they advantage and en- 
rich our countrymen. It is conceivable that a very much enlarged excess 
of imports might mean that we were partly living on our capital; but I 
have been able, I think, satisfactorily to explain away the existing large 
excess. 

Pliable. What you have said may be all very true, still I do not 
understand how we actually pay for the enormous yearly balance of 
trade which is against us, and which we must liquidate in some way or 
other. à 

Faithful. I assume you do not believe that which some of your fellow- 
arguers appear to think—that the balance is paid for in gold and not 
in goods? 

Pliable. No; considering that while our imports during the last five 
years have exceeded our exports by over six hundred millions, and that 
during the same years we fave imported more gold than we have ex- 
ported, I do not think that the balance or any part of it was really paid 
for in gold. But, then, how is it paid for in goods—we send less than 
we receive ? > A 

Faithful. I will try to show you how the balance is liguidated ; 
and, to put it in the form of paradox, I would assert that part of 
it is paid for by never being paid fo» at all, or rather, that the . lesser 
amouñts of exports actually do pay for the larger amount of imports. 
The simplest way to prove this will be to take two concrete cases : first, 
that of a merchant exporting and importing*goods; and, secondly that 
of an Englishman who has invested money in a foteign country. You 
have already acknowledged that if a merchant exported a thousand pounds’ 
worth of goods, and only received back a thousand pounds, he ‘would have 
done worse than if he had merely wrapped his talents up in a nepkin, 
which form of business would at gll events have only involved the loss of 
the interest on his capital und the cost of the napkin. If ho trades 
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abroad, and pays freight, insurance, warehousing, &c., and is out of 
interest on his capital, and takes the risks of trade, he would be 
suffering a heavy loss on every thousand pounds worth of goods he 
exported, unless he received back very considerably more than the same 
amount in imports—it is only a Jg" who can make a profit out of 
a large number of losses. , 

Take, then, the case of a man who exports goods to the declared 
value of £1,000. To get them to market he has to pay quite 10 per 
cent. for transport, &e. The cost is, therefore, raised by £100, and he 
moreover expects to receive a profit of, say 24 per cent, on the sale 
of his goods. Unless, then, he is to make a practical loss, he must 
receive £1,120 10s. at least for his goods ; and with the proceeds, he, or 
the firm which ‘has ultimately to remit to England, buys productions of 
the country to the nominal value of £1,120 10s. To get these back to 
the home market,'another £100 or so has to be paid for transport, &c., and 
the goods are finally entered in the import returns at some £1,250, which 
gives an excess of imports of £250; and no one is the worse. And now 
take the case of capital lent to a foreign country. I lend nominally 
£1,000 to a friend in America, which he invests in some profitable 
business and advantages by the loan; he is to pay me 10 per cent. 
interest, and repay the capital in ten years. My loan is sent over in 
' goods—as it is not sent in gold—and figures in the export table, and costs 
me only perhaps £900, which will be equivalent to £1,000 when it 
arrives in America. Each year, then, for ten years the imports are 
awelled by £100 of goods representing the interest, and £10 repre- 
senting the cost of transport of these goods ; and on the tenth year they 
are further increased by £1,100, being the capital repaid and cost of 
transport. That is, on this transaction alone, the exports would have 
appeared as £900, and the imports as £2,200, and both parties would 
have benefited. 

Plidble. Ah, but you now assume in this transaction that which I 
assert, that we are consuming some of our dapitaL 

Faithful. Troe; but as on my assumption, capital is not being 
consumed, I was going to carry on the hypothetical transaction one 
step further, and assert that, on receipt of my £1,000, |I should re- 
invest again abroad the original capital; and probably an increased 
capital, —English capital is continually and increasingly being invested 
abroad. That is, I should: send over again £900 of exports. The 
transactions would then stand thus :— s ° 

Total exports . . £900 + £900 = £1,800 

Total importe . e, £110x10 + £1,100 = £2,200 . 
Excess of imports, #400. In addition future import returns will be 
swelled by the £1,000 of capital, and the £700 to £1,000 of interest, 
which I shallin due course receive without having to make any further 
payments. £ č ; : k : 

If you examine, therefore, these two transactions, I think you can 
see how easily and simply the imports ought largely to exceed the exports, 
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and how the latter pay for the former without the so-called balance of 
trade being against us. It is not true in any sense to say that the 
value of the imports is what we pay the foreigner, and the value of 
the exports is what we réceive from him; that one is our expenditure and 
the other our receipts. Any great diminution in the excess of imports 
would imply one of three things :$that our trade was becoming less 
profitable, we were paying more and receiving less; that some of our 
debtors had become bankrupt; or that while our earnings, profit, and 
income were increasing or undiminished, less was being brought home, 
and more was being at once invested abroad. 

Pliable. Yes, I see; it never struck me before that our imports are swelled 
as rapidly by single transactions such as youdescribe. But now how do 
you account for a flourishing and wealthy country like America showing 
a large excess of exports; it seems an anomaly that we should boast of 
our excess of imports and she of her excess of exports? 

Faithful. I don’t think there is much difficulty in explaining the ` 
so-called anomaly. America has an enormous public debt, which is 
very largely held abroad ; and in addition, millions of foreign capital are 
invested in industrial and other undertakings in America; while her 
citizens, possessing unexampled means of profitable investment at home, 
rarely invest their money abroad. ‘This balance of indebtedness has to 
be annually met by exports of American produce. -Moreover, in a way 
exactly contrary to that of Great Britain, almost all the American 
foreign trade is done in foreign ships, and so the nominal value of her 
imports must be increased, and that of her exports diminished by the 
cost of -freight,—profits on carrying, &c., which she does not 
receive, but has to pay to others. Her nominal excess of imports last 
year amounted to £35,500,000, and the real exceas cannot have exceeded 
£20,000,000, a sum barely sufficient to cover the interest she has 
annually to remit abroad, &c., and leaving no margin for repayment of 
capital. Until therefore, America has considerably reduced her indebted- 

ness to other nations, and become more largely a ship-owning country, 
she will continue to rejoice in an excess of exports. 

Pliable. Possibly that may be true ; but, before we go further, I want 
to ask you this. No doubt it is a fact that our capitalists receive large 
amounts from foreign investments; but, after all, these invest- 
ments, while they may enrich the holder, are of precious little good to 
the British labourer and workman if our home industries languish and 
decline, T cap see that, if the investfhents were very largely increased 
they might become a source of loss to the country, and not gain, 
inasmuch as the foreigner owing us more—by the arguments of your 
own school on supply and demand—would be lesa able to take our 
exports. 

Faithful. Do you really seriously mean to advance the position that 
an increase in the wealth of the country may positively impoveriah, it ; 
for that is the paradox you set up.» Surely it can do no one any harm 
that our capitalists, if they make good investments, should lend money 
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abroad, for the interest they receive, by increasing their incomes, will 
enable them to spend more at home, and thus give greater employment. 
Thero is no room for investment at home for all the capital saved, and 
according to you, it would be better that the surplus should be cast into 
the sea rather than profitably employed abroad. Remember that 
capital lent abroad, if properly inv@sted, will increase the industrial 
resources of the borrowing country, and thus make a market for an 
exchange of goods, and so swell instead of diminishing the demand for 
our manufactures, 

Pkable. That is an incidental digression; but to return, I cannot 
allow that our trade as a whole, and in particular branches more espe- 
ally, is not suffering greatly from depression; and I see no chance, 
unless a fairer system of trade be introduced, of its being able to revive. 

Faithful. You seem to forget that if we have been smitten, other 
nations have suffered and are suffering equally or more than ourselves. 
Gerthany and other continental nations have we know suffered. France 
complains bitterly of stagnation of trade and of our competition, and 
her exports have fallen off seriously of late years,* while America herself. 
has been affected by a crisis more severe than ours. 

The fact is, the whole world has been passing through a cycle of bad 
times, lean years always follow fat years, and during our fat years we 
were not provident like Joseph, but shortsighted like the Egyptians, 
or we might have been more able to resist the pressure, 

Pliable. But America? 

Faithful. Of course, you quote America! She is always cited as 
the great Protectionist country, which has proved that it can progress 
better than a Free Trade country. Now, has she really progressed 
faster than we have? I have some official figures at home which show. 
that during the last twenty years England has experienced a greater 
progressive increase than America in imports and exports, and more 
especially in the shipping trade. Moreover, in considering the position 
of the United States you must not omit tp take into account all hor 
natural and physical advantages. Again, she, a country as large as 
Europe proper, has a perfect system of internal Free Trade. The 
cost of her army and navy is insignificant compared to ours. Besides, 
all is not a bed of roses in America, she has her crumpled 
leaves ; one hears complaints lond and deep, of the cost of living, of 
the fact that while wages may be high their purchasing power is very 
low; of the vexatious and intolefable burdens due to the Protective 
system. America desired to initiate industries, ours are alseady started ™ 
and flourishing ; she wanted to pay off the debt’ rapidly, and found the. 
easiest mode of raising revenue was from import duties. She is: in’ 
such a position that the most fatally false fiscal system could do no more 
than delay her progres. 

Pliable. This is no doubt partly sects but anyhoy, what I look 
at is this, that America,*France, and other countries, by a system of 


~ France: total exports in millions of pounds, 1873—1514; 1876—143 ; 1879—129} 
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Protection, have increased in wealth, showing that Free Trade is not 
essential to success. I say, then, that we must do something to 
retaliate on the foreigner for his unfair and selfish ideas of trade, and 
to place it on a fairer footing. 

Faithful. A moment—lI think you and others are too much led astray 
by the words “ unfair” and “selfish,” and are vexed and annoyed as 
though you thought that the foreigners were taking advantage of your 
kindness, and dog-in-the-manger like, were refusing to reciprocate your 
liberality ; selling you his goods und refusing to buy yours. 

Pkable. Yes, that is it, unfair and selfish. 

Faithful. Now, I don’t agree with you, I don’t see anything more 
“unfair” or “ selfish,’ though it may be more foolish, in imposing 
protective dutics, than in adopting a policy of Free Trade. We went 
in for Free Trade, and we keep to it, because we “ selfishly ” thought it 

` would bo of the greatest advantage to the trade of England that the 
exchange of her products against those of other nations should be as far 
as possible expanded. We believed, and still I hope believe, that a 
system of Free Trade would best bring about the expansion, and enable 
us profitably to increase‘our productions, to compete with the foreign 
manufacturer, and floed his markets with our goods. Our first, second, 
and third thoughts were for ourselves, though the far-sighted men who 
initiated the policy, saw clearly that the foreigner would benefit also 
from the adoption of a system of Free Trade, and that his benefit would 
be ours also, for the greater the volume of the trade of the world the 
better for every people. The foreign manufacturer, on the other hand, 
did not quite see the matter in the same light. He was painfully aware 
that English goods were being imported in millions of yards and tons, 
and that he was being beaten even in his own market—and we who 
complain of the imports of a few millions worth of goods, should be 
able to realizo the feelings of the foreigner who actually, or in imagina- 
tion, saw his home markets choked with British goods. He, erroneously 
thinking that he was being fatally injured, and ‘being accustomed to 
rely on the State for assistance, called for and received Protection. We 
cannot justly complain of the foreigner for adopting a system which he 
considered best for himself, and certainly we cannot fairly call him 
selfish if he avails himself to thg fullest extent of any advantage he 
may consider he obtains from our system of Free Trade; he would 
be a fool if he didn’t. We went into the matter with our eyes open; 
it was a balance of advantages, and I érust the country will still retain 
its sensé, and consider that it gains more by Free Trade than it would 
by the system of cutting off its nose to spite its face, called “ Fair 
Trade.” Your catchpenny cry of “ Fair Tradè ” has doubtless been of 
use in attracting adherents, but it is entirely erroned&s and misleading. 

Pliable. All the DT dpe apologies to Wither—I would say 


of Trade :— 
EENE DEN e 
° What care ¥ how Free ahe be.” 
e 
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And this brings us to the point. Isay that our manufacturers ought to 
be protected against the foreigner, and I propose the retaliation schem e 
I have already propounded. What have ya tə say against it on its 
merits ? 

Faithful. I have a good deal to say against it. In the first place, 
I would endeavour to expose the gevils which would spring from its 
adoption, and secondly, I would show that it cannot really be carried 
into effect. Though perhaps—as with the reason given to Louis XIV- 
for not firing the cannon—the latter argument would alone suffice. 
However, let us first examine the disadvantages of the scheme. I will 
put aside the pretty safe assamption on which I might insist, that if one 
branch of industry were protected, all the others being injured by that 
Protection, would naturally and fairly enough clamour for assistance 
—-and probably get it. And I will come at-once to the crucial- 
point, which it seems to me is this— that our foreign and colonial trade 
depends on our powers of competition in hostile, and especially in 
neutral, markets, and any increase in the cost of production, any self- 
thrown stumbling-block in the way of our trade, would by so much dimi- 
nish our powers of competition, and decrease the volume of our trade. 
The fact is too much put aside or forgotten that we stand in a very diffe- 
rent position from any other nation in the matter of foreign trade. Not 
only do we engross fifty-two per cent. of the whole carrying trade of the 
world; but we, with our population of thirty-five millions, have an miana 
foreign trado of neatly 700 millions. While— 


France, population 88 millions, foreign trade £380,000,000 


Germany _,, 4 y » » 850,000,000 
United States 50 j » ” 290,000,000 
Russis » 86 » 3 ” 188,000,000 
Austria ” 88 » » » 128,000,009 
Belgium »” 5t 32 ” ” 99,000,000 
(Home trade.) 


We see, therefore, that our foreign trade is of much more relative 
importance to’ us than the foreign trade of any other nation is to her; 
and we must be very careful how we tamper with a system which has 
largely contributed to produce this startling and satisfactory result. We, 
complain of the imports of foreign manuf “which might be pro- 
duced by our own traders if only the fiscal system were fair’—that is, 
if they were protected. Now most of the categorical nd sensational 
stories which are told of foreign competition in the home market show 
great facilityof invention on the part of the narrator,and even if they have 
a foundation of fact they ‘have umally 2 a large superstructure of fiction. 

Pliable. Ob !. 

Faithful. The amount of manufactuged goods imported which we could 
really produce ourselves i ie small—br& I shall come to that point 
later on. ‘ 

In complaining of a terrible ee fee. seem to dim 
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us as much as did the importation of the Colorado beetle, and which 
like the beetle, require legislation to prevent their entrance—we 
forget to look on the other picture, and notice the millions and millions 
of manufactured exports, «hich in spite of the heavy protection duties, 
often amounting to 70 or 120 per cent. on the value, we dispose of in 
hostile markets, and the enormoug quantities which we tempt the 
neutral markets to accept.* 

We can do all this; we can increasingly command and nearly 
monopolize the neutral, i.e. the unprotected markets; we can even 
compete with the protected manufacturers in their owh markets; and 
year by year we obtain a greater share of the shipping trade of the 
world—for this reason, and this reason alone: that in consequence of 
our natural advantage, and still more in consequence of our Free Trade 
and unrestricted tariff, our manufacturers can buy more cheaply, pro- 
duce more cheaply, and sell more cheaply, than foreign, manufacturers. 
The foreigner ddes not buy English goods because they are English, 
he buys them because he gets a good and cheap article, and any rise 
in price would at once induce him to give his custom elsewhere. Our 
only means therefore of retaining and increasing our trade, and our pre- 
eminence in cheapness of production, is by keeping down the cost to 
the lowest point; and we can only lose the advantages of cheapness 
which we possess, by other nations adopting Free Trade, or by ourselves 
adopting Protection. You will allow that protective duties must some- 
what increase the cost of production by raising the price of many articles 
essential to the welfare of the workmen, necessitating an increase of 
wages; and by raising the price of the instruments of the trade, 
necessitating a larger capital for the same amount of business, and 
consequently reducing profits. For instance, the protective duties in 
America so increase among other things the cost of articles of cloth- 
ing. and instruments of trade, that though a man there may get 
much higher wages than in England, their purchasing power is not 
proportionately greater. Every coat or blanket, every hoe or plough he 
buys, costs him seventy or elghty per cent. more than in England ; 

* [i 1872 (mflated year) with 1880 (natural ), the total decrease of 


to the States of Germany, Holland, United and some South American, 
chiefly States, was £89 ,000,000, while the decrease on the whole of our 


neutral, marketa. There were good reasons for the diminution of exports to the above 
countries; while the figures given prove that our su in neutral markets is not only 
untouched but is ly increasing. Moreover, on jhe whole, last year our exports to pro- 
tective countgies Jomi a substantial and satisfactory increase, as follows :— 
JNCREASES DECREASES, 
United States . : . £10,500,000 Germany . ; . £1,850,000 
; : ; x 700,000 Holland ə- aS 500,000 


Fran " 7 ade cages . 
Spain and Portngal . ; 
Thily . ‘ ; : 450,000 





k £12,000,000 2,150,000, 
Net Increase —abgut £10,750,0004 
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the railways have cost more to build, and therefore the cost of 
transport is raised; and, turn where he will, he finds at more difficult 
to make the two ends meet. 

_ By means of protective duties other countries may prevent us from 
retaining our footing in their. markets, but they cannot drive us out of 
the peutral markets ; and every further step they take towards Protec- 
tion decreases their powers of competition with us in our own and the 
neutral markets, as well as in‘the shipping trade. You said a while 
ago, that other nations by their protective duties have enabled their 
legitimate manufacturers to compete the sooner and better with us. 
Granted that this be so—which I deny—what possible good would 
Protection have done us in the past, how would'it have prevented this 
unwelcome consummation, or enabled us to compete the better with the 
foreigner in his own or neutral markets? 

Pliable. It would have enabled us to retain the command of our 
home markets, and to retaliate on the foreigner. 

Faithful. That is no answer to my question; but I am coming to 
the question of the home market and retaliation directly. 

Pliable. You talk of the cost of production being raised, but the 
number of articles protected and the amount of duty would not be so 
large as to increase the cost materially all round; besides, a duty 
would not necessarily raise the price of the home-made protected goods, 
but only of the foreign goods imported, and so place them at a disad- 
vantage, which is exactly what I want. 

‘Faithful. Well, if the whole matter be a very small one, you will 

produce no impression on the foreign Protectionists. But as to your 
7 remark, it is as certain as anything can be, that the price at which 
articles will be sold will be the highest price at which the foreigner will 
be able to compete. I refer of course to those articles with which he 
now competes with us in our home markets. The price of the home- 
produced articles will be raised by as nearly as possible the amount of 
the tax, and very probably by more than the amount, in consequence 
of the additional capital required to pay the tax, &c. This is a truth 
which you ¢an verify by looking abroad to any protective country and 
any protected article. Do not delude yourself with the belief that the 
British consumer will not have tq pay an additional price for every 
piece he buys of the protected articles, whether it be of home or foreign 
make. Consumers and producers having to pay an additional price for 
‘some articles, the cost of produetion of all articles would be raised, and 
consequently their prices, though probably not equal with that of ihe 
protected articles; and so, while the consumer will thus be mulct for 
‘the sake of particular producers, the powers of competition abroad of 
all producers would be weakened, and our foreign, trade diminished. 
Consumption at home, in conseqnence of the rise of price, would 
also be chegked, and thus both producers and consumers would suffer. 
Like the wise Moses, we should have exchanged our horse for a gross 
st green spectacles. è 
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Pliable. Consumers and producers! It seems to me that a great deal 
of nonsense is talked about the poor consumer. There is too great a 
distinction drawn between the producer and consumer, as if practically to 
all intents and purposes they were not on the whole one and the same. 
Neither can exist without the other; by which I mean, that as the 
producer employs the consumer, or pabbles him in some way or other to 
make a living or profit, if he were ruined and disappeared, the consumer 
also would be impoverished and pine away. Why cannot people see that 
the interests of consumer and producer are identical, and not talk as if, 
so long as the former gets his articles of consumption as cheaply as 
possible, the producer may'go to Jericho or any other place he likes— 
he will go to America? My scheme is founded chiefly on the ground 
that the producer must be considered a little more, and that if he be 
flourishing and wealthy the consumer will also thrive, and the whole 
country be benefited. 

Faithful. I grant you that too much is often said about the 
consumer at the expense of the producer; for, as you say, if the pro- 
ducers, the manufacturers, the farmers were to disappear in England, it 
would be a terrible blow to the country and to the majority of the con- 
sumers. But I am not going into the relative merits of the consumer 
and producer. After all, whatever you may say about the producer, 
he at loast, could not exist without the consumer. But my arguments 
are founded on the ground that Free Trade is better, for the producers, 
—by which I mean the large majority of producers,—as well as for the 
consumers—by which I mean the nation as a whole—and that in 
England at least a system of Protection would injure the producers, 
while I suppose everyone would allow that it could not fail injuriously 
to affect the consumers. 

Pliable. But at all events the producers of the particular protected 
manufactures would gain. 

Faithful. No doubt they would apparently gain for a time, but not 
for long, for new competing capidal would at once be attracted to the 
trade. 

Pliable. But now as to this cost of production and the injurious 
effects to producer and consumer. I would say this as against 
your arguments. First, that the cohsumer would not be much injured 
by the rise in price, inasmuch as the taxes produced would relieve him 
of other fixed burdens; and secondly, that the producer would be 
benefited by getting some or all of the trade which now goes to the 
foreigner, and so there would be more employment for English workmen ; 
‘while he would also receive a higher price for his goods. 

Faithful. Stop a bit! that which I am insisting on is this, that if your 
new duties were heavy enough seriously to injure the foreigner, the 
cost of production here would be faised all round, that thefefore 
our powers of competition with the foreign producer in foreign marketse 
would be weakoned, consequently yot would seriously diminish the 
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volume of our trade, and we should be seven times worse off than we are 
at presént. Now how do your criticisms affect this argument of mine ? 
We should, you say, receive. increased revenues from the import duties, 
and thus be able to relieve the consumer from part of his present 
burdens of local or imperial taxation ; you also assert that the trade which 
- now goes’ to foreigners would be monopolized by home producers. 
Your propositions are however mutually destructive, for if the home 
manufacturer producés that which before was produced by the foreigner, 
no revenue would be received from the new duties; while if large 
revenues be received, that would mean that our manufacturers had not 
absorbed the trade, while our consumers Were suffering from the increased : 
cost of gdods. Moreover—and though I must use the figures again, when 
. I come to the “ impracticability ” of your scheme, I may as well quote 
them now—the whole of our manufactured imports of-every description 
amounts to less than £40,000,000 a year. Further on I shall show that 
nothing like the whole of this amount could by any possibility be 
. taxed. Assuming however that it. could be, a duty on this would at 
the maximum, after deducting the greatly increased cost of collection, 
produce but a few millions sterling. On the other hand, the cost of all 
the protected articles, and of others also, would as,I have shown be raised ; 
and so against the flea-bite derived from ‘the duty, the consumer would 
be affected to the amount of many millions sterling, in addition to the 
loss which would ensue from the disorganization of trade, With regard 
to your second idea that the English manufacturers would monopolize 
_ this forty millions of trade; if you examine the articles which make up’ 
the amount of manufactured importa, you will see that a very large 
proportion consists of goods of special manufacture or luxury which the 
consumer will buy, if of foreign make, but not if home made. The 
remaining twenty to thirty millions, doubtless, could be produced at 
home, consisting as they do of silks, woollens, &: But what would 
the transference mean? It would simply mean that in ‘addition to the 
,. Hise in’ price, which by-the-bye would diminish the powers of the con- 
, sumers to purchase these articles, the British manufacturers, at ‘the 
expense of the, general public, would have to expend capital, which 
might be much more profitably employed, in producing articles which 
the foreigner has shown he can proéuce better or at a smaller cost. 
- PKable. But the home market would be protected. 

Faithful. So you said before; and there is no doubt that, by means of 
Protective or Prohibitive duties, we could without difficulty protect our 
home markets, and reduce to a minimum the imports of foreign 
manufactures; and if we were unfortunate enough to possess. no 
foreign trade, og one of only some twenty or thirty millions annually, 
the matter might perhaps be fairly considered. But our foreign trade is 
not twenty millions, it is nearly sevén hundred millions, and if for the sake 
of protecting our home market from the importation of articles to the 
value of a few millions which weemight (at increased cost) produce our- 
selves, we were to injure and disorganiseeour enormous foreign trade— 
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the inevitable result of Protection—we should, indeed, be acting in a 
suicidal manner. 

In addition to the increase in the cost of production which would be 
caused by protective duties, and our consequent diminished powers of 
competition, we must remember this, that any decrease in the volume of 
the trade of the world would be a veryteerious loss to us, who have the 
greatest interest in its expansion. If we by protective duties 
diminished the amount which other nations could sell to us, by the 
amount of this loss of profit and turn-over to them, they would be the 
less able to buy our goods. If they could not buy our goods we should 
again have less means of buying theirs, which would again diminish 
their powers of consumption, reacting again on us; and so on in a 
vicious circle. So that though, as you say, the protected producer 
might get a higher price for his goods, the demand for them, and for 
other goods besides, would be on every hand diminished. He would be 
in the position of the painter, who said he should paint only a quarter 
the number of pictures he was accustomed to paint, because thereby he 
would receive double the price for each one he sold. 

Pliable. Plausibly reasoned! But let me put this case to you. 
Certain English firms, formerly trading with America, in consequence of 
the high protective duties placed on the import of their goods into the 
United States, have removed their whole business to America, and now 
manufacture there instead of in England. Now you can see that if 
this be the result of Free Trade, and their example be followed to‘any 
great extent, England may as well put up her shutters at once. 

Faithful. Just as one can never get nearer than third hand to an 
authentic ghost, so is it difficult to verify these chapters of Exodus which 
you quote. One is told by somebody who knew somebody who had 
heard ofa firm which had done that which you describe, However, there 
may have heen such cases, though the example cannot have been exten- 
sively followed, otherwise we should have heard more about it; nor can 
the story be made to tally with eur increasing imports of raw materials. 
And hov, after all, does the case stand? The firm yon speak of wished to 
supply the United States, and the United States alone, with goods, and 
its powers of competition in the American market with American pro- 
ducers, were very seriously cripple® by the enormous amount which, on 
account of the duty of 70 or 80 per cent., it had to add to the price of 
its goods in order not to sell at a loss. To avoid these duties, and to 
compete-og more equal terms with the ‘American producers, thd firm 
transplanted itself to the States,and produced on the spot the manu- 
factures which it desired to sell to the Americgns. By so doing, it 
avoids payment of the enormous duty, and has a widg field of opera- 
tions in which absolute Free Trade prevails; and it is only hampered 
by the fact that it cannot produce &t anything like the cheap rate at 
which it used to be able to produce in England. | The firnr cares only, 
for the American market. Suppose, however, it were now to endeavour 
—that which when producing in England it might “have successfully 
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attempted—to supply other foreign markets, or the English market, it 
would at once find that the American protective tariff had so seriously 
raised thé cost of production, that it could, not compete on anything 
like equal terms with English manufacturers. And now assume for an 
instant that in order to retain this firm in England—and that is your 
object is it not? é 

Pliable. Yes. 

Faithful. If then in order to do this we placed heavy poecie 
duties on foreign imports, what possible benefit would that be to similar 
firms to the one in question? It wanted to sell its goods in America, 
and the imposition of home protective duties would, by raising the cost at 
which it could manufacture goods, not increase but still further diminish 
its powers of competition in America; and by'so much the more render . 
the partners anxious to leave England and take up their business abode 
in America- Protective duties would not attract or tempt these manu- 
facturers to stay in England, but would all the sooner drive them out 
of the country. The moral of this is that the transference of such firms 
from England to America is not inany way due to Free Trade—Free 
Trade is the only thing that would keep them in England. 

Pliable. I must confess that.seems pretty good argument as far as it 
affects a firm which wants to produce for one particular protected market 
exclasively—such as America, for instance. To a manufacturer who 
desired to supply the home market, the matter is however different, and 
your argument would not apply to his case. 

Faithful. Of course it is; but I think on that point I have been 
` prolix enough in endeavouring to show you that if the home market 
were alone in question, and not those of neutral or hostile markets also, 
there might be something to”be urged for Reciprocity. Fortunately for 
us, we do not depend on our home markets alone. Without our foreign 
and carrying trade, England would be very different from what she is. 
We cannot make our fortunes merely by swopping penknives with one 
another, as Americans are supposed to be able to do. At tho same time, 
you must not understand me to mean that we should in any way neglect 
our home trade ;. it is an eminently important branch of our industry ; 
but I am convinced that any attempt artificially to prop up some of 
its branches would injuriously affeet our home trade as a whole, and 
at the same time do our important foreign trade an TEP SAPS 
injury. 

Pliable. I go along with you to a certain extenteas to the injury 
which protective duties would do to our foreign trader But, after all, 
my point is this: not ġhat it would in itself be an advantage to adopt a 
system of impor duties on foreign manufactures, but that we ought to 
wield such a weapon in order to force other nations to adopt the system 
which* we consider best—namely,*real and not one-sided Free Trade. 
Mill allows that such a system of retaliation is justifiable. 
` Faithful. Mall and * other politieal economists suffer somewhat at the 
hands of you Fair Traders, who qtote a few words and omit the context. 
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But he does, With important qualifications, allow what you assert, that 
a system of retaliation E be qoreians: 


And this brings me to 5 second point, namely, the impodsibility of 
successfully carrying out a system of tion. So far I have merely 
been endeavouring to show the great &vil and injury which any system of 
Protection would do to our trade and commerce. 

Phable. You talk as though I were already convinced. However, 
never mind me, go on. 

Faithful. Bear up, and lend me your ears a little longer. I wish 
now to convince you that the likelihood of the desired end being in any 
way attamed is shadowy in the extreme,—the end being, I take it, the 
extension of Free Trade principle and practice,—for the means whereby 
. you seek to obtain it are impracticable and impossible. I will not 
dwell on smaller objections, though there are some of very consider- 
able weight indeed, such as, that any tampering with Free Trade 
principles would tend to increase and confirm other nations in their 
mistaken ways and opinions ; that if protective duties were once im- 
posed it would be almost impossible to take them off—protected interests. 
grow like weeds; that the protected trades suffering from the evil effects of 
Protection, but not attributing their evil plight to the true cause, would 
bo constantly clamouring for the imposition of farther and heavier 
duties; while the still unprotected industries would be continually 
agitating for concurrent assistance. The old man of the sea once seated 
on our backs would remain there and become heavier and heavier, more 
and more of a burden. 

Pliable. Well, get on. ` 
. Faithful. You are impatient! Your proposal, which I wish to show 

you would be impracticable, is as follows, is it not: that we should place 
import duties on foreign manufactures in order so to retaliate on the 
foreigner as to force him to adopt Free Trade, or to diminish the very 
heavy import duties he has plated on our goods. ; 

Pliable. -That is my proposition. 

Faithful. And my reply is this. Our total exports for last year, 
1880, amounted to 286 millions and our Opo to.4li millions; as 
follows :— 


IMPORTS. ; 
Articuzs or Foon . i d à ; : £166,800,000 
Raw Manerrats¢— 
Textile fabrics . . °.. £88,500,000 
Miscellaneous . % . ‘ 19,750,000 
Ore . : ; . . . 17,850,000 
; ‘ 120,600,000 
SEVI-MANUFACTURED ARTICLES , . ae ` X 42,000,000 
WHoLLY , po, : : bs teks * 44,400,000 


Carried*forward” . : ; £878,800,000 
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Brought forward ; . . £378,800,000 
‘Exotic Luxvnres :— ; ` 
Spirits and wine . ; . «+.  £8,500,000 
Tea.  . .  «.. . «~~ 11,600,000. 
Tobacco `. ; x , 2,900,000 
Cocoa, Coffee, &e. ; è . ` 9,900,000 32,900,000 
MiısceLLanBovs ~ . ; : E ae : 4,800,000 + 
£411,000,000° 
EXPORTS. — 
Manufactures ; : ‘ ‘ : ; . £180,500,000 
Raw materials F ‘ š ‘ 2 ‘ ʻ 88,000,000 
Provisions . ; ee rer S 4 ; 9,500,000 
co OY £228,000,000 
Foreign and Colonial produce re-exported . : 63,000,000. 
Total 7. ; . £286, 000, 000 


In order to arrive at the amount of imports on which we can 
place taxes, we must first eliminate raw materials and articles of 
consumption. ; 

Pliable. Yæ, we agreed at t the beginning that these articles should 
not be subject to taxation. 

Faithful. We must also eliminate the articles which I have called 
exotic luxuries, on wbich custom duties are levied, and which do not 
compete with home industries; as we already draw from them twenty 
millions of revenue, they would hardly bear further taxation’ We have 
then—with your consent—eliminated raw products, articles of food, exotic | 
gates and we have left oe 


Semi-manufactured goods ., `. ; . 42,000,000 
Total... 286,400,000 


Further large deductions must still be made. ln the first place we 
must eliminate the greater part of the semi-manufactured goods, which 
are re-manufactured at home, and are’ to all intents and purposes raw 
materials necessary to our industries. 

Pkable. Certainly, I allow thgt some of these, but not all, are in the 
„ position of raw materials and must not be taxed. ° ° 

Faithful. Of the forty-two millions of semi-manufactufed goods, eight 
millions were simply re-exported—that is, they merely passed through 
the country. Ob the remaining thirty-four millions, nearly one-half 
consisted of wood simply hewn or sawn ; in addition there were articles, 
such as’ part-wrought copper, tanned agd dyed stuffs, drugs, manures, 
oe, &c., which are mpre or less in the position of*“ raw materials.” 
If we deduct these, and they ought to be deducted, a balance of but three 
millions is left; consisting of cotton, linen ‘and woollen yarns, and iron 
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bars, and these we will cousider as more or less manufactured, and as 
coming into competition with home-made goods, and therefore 
available for your propgsed taxation: We may say, therefore, that out 
of the 42 millions of semi-manufactured goods, but 3 millions are 
available as weapons for retaliation, 

And now let us take the 4430 millions of manufactured imports, 
and here again we must make considerable deductions to arrive at 
the real total open to attack. In the first place four millions were | 
simply re-exported—the profit on all these mere re-exports we 
should, by the way, run the risk of losing if we imposed import duties, 
for they probably would no longer be sent through the country. 
There remain, therefore, 40} millions of imported manufactures 
consumed in England. ‘This total must be divided into two groups. 
The one consists of goods which could not really be taxed, unless we 
returned to the obsolete and now almost impossible system of levying 
duties on hundreds of small articles; while, moreover, these imports 
consist chiefly of fancy articles which would not or could not be 
properly produced in England, however much the supply of them from 
abroad were curtailed or prevented. The other group consists of goods 
on which duties certainly could be placed without much difficulty— 
though I do not say without danget. In the first group are included 
articles like these: buttons, clocks, candles, cordage, artificial flowers, 
gold leaf, hats, musical instruments, pictures, painter’s colours, toys, and 
innumerable miscellanoous articles, amounting to a total of nearly twelve 
millions. The second group includes cotton, silk, linen, woollen and 
leather manufactures, iron and earthenware manufactures, lace and glass, 
to an amount of about 284 millions. 

To sum up then. From the total of £86,000,000 of ‘manufactured 
and semi-manufactured imports must be deducted 


Re-exports . ; : ; . . . . £12,00),000 
Semi-manufactured articles equivalent to raw materials > 80,750,000 
Manufactured articles which canhot be taxed. . . 11,750,000 

Total : ‘ . £54,500,000 


-leaving a balance of 814 millions of goods open to retaliation ; made 
up of three millions of semi-nfanufactured and 284 millions of manu- 
factured articles, and even all of these do not come from “selfish” 
countries. 
Pliable. [-»— f 
Faithful. Excuse me for. interrupting you; but I have forgotten 
something. I was so anxious not to understgte your case 
Pliable. Thank you!- : ‘ 
Faithful. that I included in the total the three, millions of yarns 
and iron bars, semi-manufactured’imports. But of course these articles 
coud not really be taxed. Ts it likely that the British weaver, ang the 
tmeker of the’more elaborate descfiptions of iron and steel goods, would 
allow himself to be directly injured for the sake of totally different 
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industries to his own? JI think not. Deducting these three millions, 
we have left some twenty-nine millions on which you may do your 
worst—to your own great injury also. š 

Päable. In the opposite way to the men in buckram, each time 
you mention them you seem to diminish the amount of imported mauu- 
factures in an extraordinary way. Bat, by the way, your forgetfulness 
has reminded me that I also have made an admission I wish to with- 
draw. We have, as regards French wines, by no means exhausted our 
powers of retaliation. You Jumped them under the head of heavily 
taxed exotic luxuries, and I forgot for the moment that they are really: 
very lightly taxed. You must add French wines to your list of attack- 
able articles. . 

Faithful. The whole amount of our imports of French wines is only 
just over three millions ; but we will add them if you like. The draw- 
backs to increasing our duties on them are great. However, they are 
certainly open to attack; and let me hope the French wil take this 
into account in the treaty negotiations now going on. 

Pliable. Anyhow the thirty millions or so is a godd sum to be taken 
from our home traders and manufacturers, and to go into the pockets of 
the foreigner, and we could at all events tax that amount of goods. 

Faithful. I have already shown that even if we could produce all 
these articles at home, nothing like the whole amount of the trade 
would really be transferred to home producers. Moreover, as to the 
bulk of the other articles, it is clear that they can be made more cheaply 
abroad, and that we should therefore be only producing at a greater 
cost, articles which elsewhere can be manufactured better and moro 
cheaply. 

But now I come to my main point. I have endeavoured to prove 
that the whole amount on which it is possible for us to place import 
tetaliatory duties does not amount to more than thirty millions ; while, 
on the other hand, our exports of manufactured goods amount to 
a hundred and eighty millions 'a year; and in addition we export thirty- 
three millions of raw materials, which are or might be equally taxed with 
our manufactures in protective countries. We see, then, that while at 
the most we could injure with our “reciprocal” duties thirty millions of 
foreign trade, we have nearly two hundrtd and twenty millions of our 
own open to attack. 

Pliable. Yes; but nothing like the whole of that goes to protective 
countries; it is not, therefore, at all correct to say that we are apen to 
attack to the extent of two hundred millions. eae 

Faithful. Certainly, the grhole of our trade is not with protective 
countries ; and I wgs going further into details. At the same time 
your remark induces me to repeat and insist on the fact that any restric- 
tive change in our fiscal system would not only affect our trade with 
protegtive countries, but would also injuriously affect eur powers of 
competition in neutral markets, It is therefore no exaggeration to say* 

e that an attempt to tamper with thé thirty millions of imports could 


be l 
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not fail injuriously to react on at least two hundred millions of our 
exports. 

It is evident, however, that you are ignorant of the extent of our trade 
with protective countries. We exported last year to the high-tariffed 
countries,* articles of home produce, on which duties are charged in 
some or all of these countries, $p an amount of £95,000,000, a total 
considerably more than double that which we imported of their manu- 
facturese—our total exports, British, Foreign, ond Colonial, to these 
countries mounted to 1544 millions. These naked figures do not 
however, show the whole of the case against your .proposal, for our 
exports and imports were by no means divided in the same proportions 
among the protective countries. From France, for instance—one of 
the least offenders in the matter of duties—we imported twenty-one 
millions of manufactured goods, and exported to her but thirteen and a 
half millions; from and through Holland and Belgium together, also 
moderate offenders, we imported thirteen and a half, and exported four- 
teen and a half millions. But on the other hand, from Germany, a 
great ‘offender, we took but nine and a half, and exported fifteen 
millions. We bought Russian manufactures to the amount of only half 
a milion, while we sent to Russia over seven and a half millions of 
goods. To America—and she is the country whose duties seem 
most of all to aggravate our friends—in addition to six millions of 
taxed raw products, we exported twenty-four millions of manufactured 
goods, of which over ten millions consisted of cotton, woollen, and linen 
manufactures; while we imported just four and a half millions of 
American manufactured goods, of which but £800,000 were real com- 
peting manufactures, such as cotton, iron, and steel. . No American 
linen or woollen goods were imported. The balance of her imports to 
us consisted of hides and oil seed-cake to the amount of two and three- 
qnarter millions, and such miscellaneous articles as clocks, caoutchouc, 
books, soap, manures, &c. 

You must remember alsọ that the above total of imports have not been 
subjected to the process of reduction to which I submitted the general 
figures, and they labour therefore under the disadvantage of having to 
be considerably weeded before we can arrive at the real amount open 
to attack. But putting this seaside, it appears that while we might on 
more or less equal terms attack the comparatively friendly nations, France, 
Belgium, and Holland—the “ equal terms” implying of course mutual 
injury—we gould not really, with "any chance of success, retaliate on 
Russia, America, or Germany, who relatively to ourselves are almost 
invulnerable. I trust I have proved to you that as against the highest 
tariffed countries our, powers of retaliation are gext to nothing—a 
rquirt to a fire-engine. What possible means therefore should we 
possebs of forcing Amapa for 4nstance, to accept our doctzine of Free 


= Thise ooiitcies are—Holland, Belgium, France, Portual, Spain, Germany, rae ‘Austria, 


Rosia, and United States—srranged more or lees according to éhe stringency of their duties, 
the worst being last. 
e 
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Trade? We could, itis true, tax something very considerably andes four 
and a half millions of her imports ; but she already taxes, and could still 
farther tax, thirty millions of our exports, which in spite of her duties 
we send into her markets. Can you call this: tocigrocity ? If it be 
a game of brag and hard hitting, certainly America and these other 
countries would have considerably the@etter, of us. One might compare 
the conflict to a duel between two markamen, equally dexterous, one 
of whom was exceptionally fat, and the other exceptionally thin; the 
former thus offering two or three times the largar target, the fight 
would hardly be a fair one. 
` Päable But we could retaliate with some success on France, 
and she levies heavy duties on our exports ; besides, her silk trade com- 
‘petes very severely and unfairly with ours. ; 
_ Faithful. No doubt we could injure France; no one TEM it; but 
_ We must look on the matter from a common-sense point of view. As 
I have already said, the French tariff is not a high one. Oar trade with 
France is very considerable, and increases year by year to the mutual 
commercial, social, and political benefit of both countries, and .any 
tampering with its present basis would assuredly seriously affect it. 
Moreover if I had the time and you the patience, I conld show you 
that ` before we can begin to argue from the returns of our exports to 
France and those of her to us, the nominal value of the former must 
be increased and of the latter diminished : and I could enlarge on the 
difficulties which would arise from any attempt to discriminate between 
France and other countries; and on the certainty that if we were to im- 
pose duties, the French would retaliate by increasing theirs. Belgium 
and Holland are much in the same position. Are we, then, to ‘attack 
the lesser offenders and let the worse go free ? 

‘Phable. But the silk trade; we yearly import more’ silk manu- 
factures, and this shows a bad state of*things. 

Faithful. I was going to say a word on that. There, seems to be a 
great ‘deal of misconception in the matter. Ié is true that the imports 
of silk manufactures yéarly increase, and in consequence people talk as 
if our whole silk manufacturing trade were ruined and had disappeared ; 
while in fact the returns show that, though doubtless it is not-a very 
flourishing trade, it is again on the mend,"nd compared to eleven years | 
ago shows a substantial improvement. On the other hand, the silk 
trade of Ifrance—the home of this industry—has rapidly declined of 
late years, showing that the consumption of silk has diminished.* , We 
complain therefore somewhat unreasonably of the falling off4n our silk 
trade. Surely, moreover, ygu would not, for the sake of one. especial 
small trade, have us throw overboard our Free Trade principles. I will 
not now extend the inquiry ‘into the woollen and linen trades, but they 

_ show very much the same features of reviving energy. 


4 . 
* English of silk yarns afd manufactareny-1869;, £3,260,000; 1873, s,£3,580,000 5 o 
1876, £2,870, 1878, £3,490,000; 1880, £2,700, French ex a rriad of silk- yarns and 
© jnanufactnses—1873, £19,000 0005 1876, 211,580,000 5. 1878, 829,000,000 
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Pkable. There is this to be considered, the foreigner at present 
has it all his own way, and if we were to threaten to levy 
retaliatory duties, and he saw we were in earnest, he would think twice 
or thrice before he ptovoked our wrath, and would probably “come 
down.” The closing of the English ports would be a very serious 
matter to him. ~ . 

Faithful. No doubt retaliation ¢ on our part would be a serious matter 
to France and one or two other countries; butis it prudent to threaten 
unless you are sure you will strike? You must remember this of all’ 
protective countries, that the high duties have been imposed on 
foreign goods, in order as far as possible to keep them out of the 
country ; and the duties are chiefly aimed against English goods. The 
foreigner believes that his right policy is to exclude our goods, and we 
are always confirming him in this opinion by our indiscreet and 
probably unfounded boast, that if only his protective duties were 
abolished, we should flood his markets. Any retaliatory move on our 
our part would therefore in all probability be merely met on his part by 
a corresponding increase of duties, making them perhaps absolutely pro- 
hibitory. We might, of course, still further increase our duties and go 
on cutting each others throats, to the great injury of both, and 
especially of England, who has the largest foreign and carrying trade in the 
world. , Even France, whose exports to us exceed ours to her, and who 
would suffer most from a change in our system, would probably not in the 
end be injured as much as we should, for her whole foreign trade is not 
half so great as ours, and she is already accustomed to protective duties. 
Other couutries, such as America, Germany, &c., would laugh at our 
proposed retaliation. Their mantfacturers would gladly give up their 
small modicum of export trade to us, if only their Governments would 
still further tax or prohibit our imports. 

Certainly our international relations would not be improved by the 
initiation of a war of tariffs. 

Pliable. Ob, come now ; we at least should not be initiating a “war 
ot tariffs,” the war exists, but all on one side. We have stood still, 
steadily, calmly, not to say stolidly—in the way Englishmen will—to be 
shot at without returning the ant and it is about time for us to take 
the offensive. 

Faithful. Perhaps, but rae we opened fire on the enemy—as you 
choose to assume him to be—for every gun we could bring to bear, he 
could unmask half a dozen and eof greater calibre; and we should 
certainly get the worst of it, No doubt the foreigner would not like to 
be excluded from our ports; but so long as he believes that his best 
policy is to exclude opr goods, retaliation 8n our part would be met by 
counter-retaliation on the other, and the responsiBility of beginning this 
war of tariffs would be a serious one. 

I say then, in conclusion, that your proposal would „be very injurious 
. if adopted, and could not by any possibility dead to any ultimate bene- 
ficial results. I agree with you, however, so far &s this, that if we could e 
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have universal Free Trade instead of one-sided Free Trade it would be 
better certainly for other nations, and probably for Great Britain. 
There is something however to be said for isolated Free Trade from 
one point of view, namely, that the protective dufies of other countries, 
by raising their cost of production, actually give us a real protection 
in our own markets, and diminish foregn powers of competition with us 
in neutral markets ; and every increase in their duties furthers this result. 
Anyhow, the one-sided Free Trade we enjoy is certainly better than no 
‘Free Trade at all. 

Pliable. As is usual in dialogues, either real or fictitious, I have 
hardly been able to get a word in edgeways lately ; but I do not know 
that I have anything especial to add just now. You certainly have not 
entirely convinced me, but then I did not suppose you would. Who 
was ever convinced by argument? I confess I cannot meet all your 
points off-hand, but I expect when I come to think them over in the 
privacy of the study, I shall satisfactorily prove to myself that they are 
fallacious and answerable. 

Faithful. I think not, and I believe not. Facts are provcrbially 
stubborn things; but you Fair-Traders seem to’ have become infected 
with the stubbornness without assimilating the facts. 

Pliable. Oh, but there is nothing more fallacious than facts except 
“figures, don’t you know ? 

Faithful. All I want you to do is, as a classical writer says—and the 
ancients, bother them, have been beforehand with us:in all our best 
thoughts—“ to examine with judgment each opinion; if it seems true, 
embrace it; if false, gird up the loins of thy mind to withstand it.” 

Let me just add this; that if your Conservative friends take up this 
matter in the way they seem disposed to do, they will certainly 
land in a quagmire, from which they will find it difficult to extricate 
themselves. 

Pliable. I don’t know what they mean to do, or what the order of 
the day may be. 

Faithful. Heré we are at home again. Comb now, Pliable, don’t 
take such a despondent view of things in general and trade in particular ; 
prophecies of evil often bring about their own fulfilment. Remember that 
this is not the first time by a score that &ngland’s last days have been 
numbered. We are, according to some Cassandras, always going to’ 
the dogs; and yet comparing one decade with another, we find 
that England steadily increases in wétlth, health, wisdom, and happjness. 
Cheer up, the knell has not yet sounded, and unless.you Fair- 
Traders get your finger in the pie, England will continue to flourish as a 
bay tree—though without the wickedness that is supposed to accompany 
so much success. 

; s Sypway C. Buxrén. 
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HE textual criticism of the New Testament is fast becoming a 
burning question of the milder kind. In ordinary times a book 
like “The New Testament” hy Drs. Westcott and Hort would have 
stolen quietly into the world, and, eagerly though it might have 
been received by a small circle of specialists and students, its influence 
would not—at least at first—have been felt very much beyond them. 
But the appearance almost* at the same time of the Revised Version of the 
English New Testament, and the large extent to which the new readings 
had been admitted into this, naturally affected a wider public and awoke a 
keener controversy. If there was ever any doubt on the matter, there 
can be doubt no longer. The newer theories of textual criticism will 
have to do battle for their existence. They will have to overcome 
something more than the vis inertie of a general dislike to change. 
There is a’ mustering of forces and a raising of standards which be- 
tokens a war in which eachside will have both leadérs and followers, 
Foremost in the attack is the article which stands at the head of the 
current number of the Quarterly Review. The incognito ig not difficult 
to penetrate. There are not many hands that could deal sich ringing 
blows, or that would deal themewith such evident, not to say exuberant, 
glee. A subject that might well be thought dry and uninteresting 
ceases to be so under such treatment; and, even if the reader is being 
himself belabqared, he cannot fail totake his punishment in good part. 
I should not for a moment pretend to carry on tho discussion in the 
same strain. In aduel of wit and invective I should be indeed “ im- 
par congressus Achillei.. And yet, after all, there js a Nemesis which 
is apt to overtake brilliant writers. And there are perhaps subjects on 
G Almost, but not quite, as the Quarterly Reviewer assumes (p. 319), and as I had 
made assumed elpewhere (see the Axpositor, New Series, No ii p.@43). The text of 
which meution is made above was, I believe, formally @ublished five days before the 
Teves Version There seems to havs; Hron no deliberate plgn in wuch coincidence an 
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which plain unadorned statement and strict inference would be less 
appropriate and less sufficient. ` 

The Quarterly Reviewer seems to me, if I may say so, to possess ` 
every qualification for his task, but one. His Scholarship is ripe, his 
learning great, his confidence in his cause absolute, his style vivacious 
_ and telling to an extraordinary degtee. The one thing that he lacks ` 

is a grasp on the central conditions of the problem and a real under- 
standing of his opponents’ position. a ae 

It is unfortunate, though in no way a matter for’ which he can be 
blamed, that his criticism should have been written before the second 
volume, containing Dr. Hort’s Introduction and Appendix, had appeared. 
. In glancing over the pages hastily, while his own article was being 
printed, he has been led to make one or two charges which cannot be 
sustained. The quotsitions on page 819 would give the ordinary reader 
a quite misleading idea of the extent to which the subjective element 
has prevailed in determining the text of the Cambridge edition. A ` 
certain degree of subjectivity must enter into more parts of the pro- 
cess than one. The Reviewer exclaims against this, and yet his own 
article is full of it from beginning to end. His principles of textual 
criticism are arrived at per saltum, or, one might almost say, picked. 
up off the ground with little or no methodical investigation ; and his 
judgments on particular readings have evidently been decided more by 
taste and feeling than by any strict laws of evidence. Drs. Westcott - 
‘and Hort, on the other hand, though they recognize the mecessity of 
falling back, sooner or, later, upon the individual mind, have 
probably done more than any’ of their predecessors to restrict -the 
subjective element in criticism, and to mark out the definite lines which 
a sound criticism must follow. As the remainder of this paper will 
illustrate freely the way in which this has been done, there will be the. . 
less need for me to enlarge upon it at present. ; 

There is, however, perhaps a certain amount of foundation for the 
charge in the predominantly abstract form which Dr. Hort, who is alone 
responsible forthe Introduction, has given to his argument, This has 
given rise to misunderstanding in several quarters. If he had worked 
` more by means of concrete examples, as in the short section on ‘“‘Con- 
flate Readings,” I cannot help thinkingethat the argument would have ` 
been at once easier to follow and more generally convincing, though it 
would have, been difficult to convey so many yaloable results in so short 
a compass. -And yet abstract stament and capricious apbjective criti- 
cism are of course at bottom quite differant things. The reader may 
rest assured that these seqming abstractions rest upon a most solid and 
laborious collection of facts. Of this, too, I hope to give a slight and 
partial illustration from the experience of one who has been working at 
textual criticism for not more than a fifth part of the thirty years which 
Drs Westcott and Hort have devoted to if. . . 

Another point of g similar kind ox which the Review is calctlated tp . 
give a misleading impression is in regard to the extent to which the editors 
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have admitted “ Conjectural Emendations.” It is far too much to say 
that “ they see a ghost to be exorcised in every dark corner,” and that 
“specimens of the writers’ skill in this department abound.”* Though 
here again it is open to *hose who cordially accept the main principles 
which he lays down, to think that Dr. Hort (who is evidently, in this 
respect, bolder than his colleague) hes gone rather too far. Such con- 
jectures as are put forward are at onge tentative in their character and 
tentatively stated. I believe I shall be right in saying that every one 
might be rejected without in the least affecting the integrity of the 
argument. The outposts of an army may be driven in and yet its 
position in no way weakened, It should not be thought from this that 
I would wish the conjectures away, for they are always interesting and 
instructive, and (pace the Reviewer) there are really some two or three 
passages, e.g., Col, ii. 18, which it seems impossible to help regarding as 
desperate. I would only maintain—and in this I think Dr. Hort him- 
self would agree with me—that the conjectures are not at all essential . 
to the case. 

On such points as these the Reviewer would seem, from his neces- 
sarily hasty glance at the introductory matter, to have given an incor- 
rect and exaggerated impression; but the defects of his criticism go 
deeper than this, There is one fundamental principle in his opponents’ 
reasoning which he not only does not understand, but of which he does 
not seem to have the faintest glimmering—the principle of Genealogy. 
Introduce this one factor, and it will be seen how the whole fabric of 
elaborate criticism is shaken to its base. The writer is really all at 
sea, His heaviest batteries are discharged at random. ‘The “ shot and 
shell” which are to “ leave no dark corner standing for the ghost of a 
respectable doubt hereafter to hide in,” bury themselves harmlessly in 
the earth, far away from the true scene of action. 

It is easy to see, à priori, what an effect genealogy may have upon 
the bearing of the evidence. If we start from the autographs, and 
follow in imagination the different lines of descent, it is certain that 
these different lines would meét with very varied fortunes. On one, mul- 
tiplication of ‘copies would be rapid, and preservation, comparatively 
speaking, complete. Others would die out or be lost altogether. It is 
with MSS. just as it would be Ka living generations of men. Suppose 
-two families, one patrician and the other plebeian, to start side by side, 
say, at the Conquest ; one might be long ago extinct, while the other 
had multiplied a hundred or a thousangfold. Yet the blood of the last 
survivor*of thd first would be pure, while the others would be terra filii j 
to the end. Between these two extreme cases there would be any 
number of variations and gradations besides. @A few scattered descend- 


e 
* The remarks on Conjectural Emendation are confined to rather less than a page and 
a-half. ‘They oonolude thus:—‘“ The place of Conjectural Emendation in the textual 
eritici of the New Testament is, honpver, so i erable that we ahould have hesitated 
to say even this much about it, did it not throw conmderable light on theérue nature of all 
tegtual critdcism,” ko.—Appendiz, p. 72. ° 
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ants of the great feudal houses would struggle on down to modern 
times. But the mass of the population will have no such noble origin. 
The battle-field and the scaffold will have thinned the ranks of the 
aristocracy, while the commons have been thrwing upon their misfor- 
tunes and multiplying under their shadow. 

An analogy like this, as applied go the documentary evidence for the 
text of the New Testament, is not’merely imaginary, What the Wars 
of the Roses were to the feudal nobility, that the Persecution of 
Diocletian proved to the oldest and purest MSS. of the New Testament. 
We know that the fury of this persecution was especially directed against 
the Christian books. It fell with unequal force upon different regions. 
In some the destruction seems to have been very great. And what the - 
persecution of Diocletian had spared, the Vandal and Mahommedan 
conquests finally swept away; so that some of the most flourishing and 
intellectually active of the Christian Churches, like that of Egypt, not 
only lost their books, but themselves also wellnigh disappeared. 

At the same time the establishment of Christianity at Coustantinople 
gave a new centre of gravity to the Church. A particular type of text 
—the text that was current at Constantinople—began to spread all over 
the East. And it soon acquired a predominance, which may have 
owed something to its smoothness and completeness, but which was 
-mainly the result of political, and what we should call accidental, 
causes. ° 

There is something of conjecture in the sketch of the history of the 
text which has been thus given. I do not ask that it should be taken 
for granted. It will be quite enough for my purpose if it, or some- 
thing like it, be admitted as a possibility. And this the merest glance 
at the course of ecclesiastical history will show that it must be. We 
shall then be prepared to find in the great mass of MSS., uncial‘ and 
cursive, that have come down to us, along with the versions and the 
writings of the Fathers, the utmost variety of quality and value; and it 
will be antecedently not only possible, but probable, that the oldest and 
purest text may have survived m but a “small handfal of documents. 
The mere number of the representatives of other families of MSS. 
would be little or no criterion of their comparative merit. We can 
readily conceive that one MS., copied at no great interval from the auto- 
graphs themselves, might lie upon its shelf undisturbed, perhaps hidden 
away for safety, and in any case, if not unused, yet untranscribed, for ages. 
Another, at some busy and moreyprosperous conte) though itself a much 
later transcript of a copy largely debased and corrfpted, ‘may be 
reproduced a hundred-fold, and each of these hundred copies may 
become the parent of many others in its turn. Under such circum- 
stances, mere accident would have the greatest Weight. No one supposes 
that the texts of Erasmus and Stephqns were peculiarly pure ;, yet the 
fact that they happened to be among the firat that were committed to 
print, has giveh them an,enormous circulation. All this time the famous 
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' Codex Alexandrinus, beloved of the Quarterly Reviewer, has been lying 
in the cases of the British Museum. Yet, would the Reviewer be prepared 
to say that the millions of copies of the Textus Receptus are of more value 
and more exactly repres@nt the original than that single copy? And does 
he not see that this is precisely the same in principle as the method 
which he has pursued when he insists that the whole body of cursives, 
later uncials, lectionaries, and evangeNstaria shall be thrown into the scale 
_to outweigh the, documents that carry with them real evidence of 
antiquity and purity? 

But I must beware of begging the question—as the Reviewer has 
set me the example of doing on every page that he has written. It has 
yet to be proved that any one set of documents does contain a text 
distinctly older and purer than the rest. We will endeavour to 
give this proof, assuming nothing and asking the reader to assume 
nothing. We will start with a clean canvas, ‘and only trace upon it 
such lines as the facta trace of themselves. 

We begin, then, by confronting the great confused mass or MS. 
evidence, with all its intricacies as yet unravelled. Is there any law 
to be discerned in them? Will they supply any clue for our guidance? 
Can the investigation of them help us to distinguish between pure and 
sound lines of transmission and those on which corruption has been 
active? Are there any clear instances which will enable us to draw 
inferences as to those which are more obscure? 

The age of the MSS. alone-affords a certain presumption in their 
favour; but it is only a presumption. A MS. of the fourth century 
may have been copied from a pure and good MS. of the second, or it 
- may have been copied from a corrupt exemplar not many years older 
than itself. Prior to analysis we have no means of knowing which 
of these two alternatives, or whether either of them, is true. It is 
necessary, therefore, to analyze a portion of the text in order to obtain 
some further criterion. 

_The Reviewer has challen a minute examination of one or two 
passages, among which is the account of the healing of the paralytic 
(Mark ij. 1-12); and it happens that the first three chapters of 
St. Mark’s Gospel were the section which I myself chose for a rough 
experiment when first I took up the subject of textual criticism. „I have 
since analyrod the five chapters, Matt. v.—ix., on a more elaborate scale, 
besides testing other portions. It does not much matter where one 
sinks a shaft into the text, because tharesults arrived at will be found 
to be substantially the same. I will proceed to give some of the results 
of the analysis of these sections, premising that I shall confine myself 
to cases which are really | clear. Doubtful cases will be put on one 
side. And in order to correct and check any bias which I might be 
supposed to have myself, I will throughout compare the text of a 
declared opponent of the M8S. and B, who has thrown at those 
MSS. quite as many hard words 2 tho Quarterly Reviewer himælf 
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—Mr. McClellan.* Only readings which he stamps as corruptions shall 
be set down as such, or, if any exception is made to this rule, reasons 
shall, be given. The reader shall be placed in g position to veniy:each 
step in the inquiry. ` 

The Reviewer has very rightly called attention to the tendency jn the 
MSS., especially of the Synoptic Gospels, to assimilate the texts of 
parallel passages to each other, whether the parallel is found in different 
Gospels, or in the immediate context, or in some later part of the same 
Gospel. This is one of the commonest sources of corruption. This test 
of Assimilation, then, shall be the first which we will apply. And we will 
apply it to that group of MSS. which is evidently the Reviewer's 
favoniite, the numerical majority of MSS. headed by Codex A. 
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Other common causes of corruption were the tendency to grammatical | 
or literary emendation of the Greek and the tendency to substitute an 
easier. construction or sense for one that was more difficult. 1 proceed 
to give afew clear casos of this kind, confining myself strictly to those 
which are recognized as false readings by McClellan. 
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We have thus collected from these three chapters some sixty-six 
readings, the great majority, I cannot but think, quite unequivocal, in ' 
which the group headed by A has deviated from the true text. To 
eight of these readings I have placed a?; not because I have any doubt 
about them myself, but because a doubt may possibly be entertained by 
others. For almost all the rest I have the unambiguous support of a deter- 
mined opponent of the cause which I am maintaining, and an equally 
strong ally of that against which this argument is directed. I have thus 
sought anxiously to eliminate the effects of ‘individual bias and to 
present a case that shall bear hostile scrutiny. 

If we may thus assume that something has been ascertained as to 
the character of the group which follows in the wake of A, the next 
step is to ascertain in like manner what is the character of the other 
main groups which will compete with it for recognition as the purest 
representatives of the original. Two groups only will practically 
need to be considered, the group Bonded by D, and that which includes 
N B. 

The D group also may be at once dismissed, as its essential character 
is admitted upon all hands. The erroneous readings contained in it 
would probably. be found to be three or four times as many as those 'of 
A; and to take it as a basis for the reconstruction of the text would be 
quite out of the question, I*must stay, however, for a moment to 
observe that it does not at all follow from this (as the Quarterly Re 
` viewer seems to suppose) that the readings of D and its Latin colleagues 
are therefore ef little value. Their” licentiousness of paraphrase and 
variation is notorious. It evidently arose from a lax conception of the 
_ duties of a transcriber. But if this is the fatal weakness of the D 
group, it has, at the same time, an element of very considerable strength. 
The relation of D to the old Latin version and to the Latin Fathers 


tho word tro in spepally characterinfio of St. Mark (17 times, to 4 in 8 Luke and onoo in 
the Acts). 
e 
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shows that its text must go back well into the second century. And 
` henee, when it is found supporting another text of altogether different 
character and affinities, and itself also of prgved antiquity, the con- 
clusion is that the common stock which belongs to these two lines of 
descent dates back beyond the point of divergence. In other words, if 
the text of D itself goes back to tite second ‘century, the text which it. 
has in common with another text which branched off from it during 
that century must be older still. 

But we are anticipating. The next step will þe to test, as we have 
tested the A group, the group which contains N and B. And here, in 
order to keep up the standard of objectivity which I have hitherto tried 
to assume, the measure applied shall be altogether more stringent. The 
readings given shall be no longer those which are in themselves suff- 
ciently clear and abopt which there is little or no difference of opinion, 
but they shall include possible’ errors as well as certainties, and I will 
do my best to make thé list fairly exhaustive. At the same time I will 
endeavour to show how critical opinion is balanced. The same headings 
being adopted as before, N and B together would seem to be possibly 
wrong in the undermentioned instances. 
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Of Facilior Lectio I am unable to find any examples. 

There are, thus, in all, ten instances in which N and B unite in 
suspicious readings. In eight of these the internal evidence is 
ambiguous, and there is quite as much to be said upon one side as 
on the other, while in the remaining two the combination of oxternal 
evidence is the strongest, and it is just on these that Mr. McClellan, 
whose principles of textual criticism appear to be identical with those 
of the Quarterly Reviewer, comes over to the other side! ‘There is 
thus not one single reading which can be arrayed against N B with any 
real confidence to fifty at least which bear unequivocal testimony against 
A and its following. 

There are, it is true, om or two faulty readings of B alone, or of 
n alone, or of each in combination with some other MSS. Those of 
B are, I think, none of them of any importance as affecting the 
character of the MS, ‘They are, for the most part, if I remember 
rightly, cases of apparent “homeoteleuton.”* Those of N, though not 

* In two interesting leading articles in Thè Record (Oct. 81 and Noy. 4) a criticism is 
directed specially against Codex B. It ıb ed that the character of this Codex in the 
New Testament,is not to be judged m tly of its character in the Old, and that 
there ıt shows signs of systematic omisuon and abbreviatio® The well-known omissions in 
1 Sam. xvi. ln eee as af example, But on referring to the great edition of the 
Septuagmt by Holmes and Parsons I that the prmcipel passage (1 Sam. xvii. 11—31) 
a $o Daye been origmolly waatibg i ali the artar uncials. The verses are found 

m the Codex Alexandemua, but Dr. Kennioott 1s said to ve proved thae tioy mius: 
have been absent from the copy from which it was transoribed—¢ conalusion which L see is 
endorsed by Mr. Kirkpatrick ın his ex sedition of 1 Samuel for the Camb. Bible for 
Schools. At any rate the verses are absent not only from Codex B (H. and P.'s IL) but from 
Codex X (Couslmianus) and Codex XI, (Bamlio-Vaticanus.) They arp also absent from the 


oursives 119,°12), and are marked mithan nenak yi Codd. 69, 82. ‘This mank mdi- 
* cates that Ongen in his Hexapla suppliodsthar plaoe one of the other versions, in this 
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numerous, are worse; and worst of all that which is quoted by the 
Reviewer, oùôérore ovrwç tpávn w ro "Topana, taken from Matt. ix. 23, 
for ovdérore ovrwe clope. But (1) it is just these readings, especially 
those in which y and B stand: at the head of different groups, which 
show that they are independent wifnesses and not descended from a 
near common ancestor; and (2) none has ever claimed for either any 
immunity from corruption. On N in particular, when unsupported by 
B, but little stress can be laid ; it is their combination which is so . 
highly prized, as carrying us back to a text of the highest antiquity. 
But of this more shall be said presently. 

I now tarn to the five chapters St. Matthew, v.—ix., of which I have 
by me a full analysis, to see how far the results hitherto obtained are 
confirmed. Here, unfortunately, A is wanting altogether, while C and 
D are also wanting in part. It is, however, not difficult to see to which 
of the competing groups A would in all probability have belonged ; and 
as T am unable to give the readings of A itself, I have given the readings 
of that group which would seem to represent A in that part of the 
first Gospel from which it is missing. Care has been taken to exclude 
doubtful cases. Here, too, or rather especially here, as the text is 
presented in an abridged form, and the reader is not supplied with the 
full means of verification, it has been thought right to observe a.strict 
rule as to the assumption of error. Those instances only are given 
which are sanctioned by Mr. McClellan. We have here, in the five 
_ chapters named, the following erroneous readings, arranged under heads 
as before. n 

C is defective, v. 15—vii, 5; L is defective, v. 1-15; D is defective, 
vi. 20-ix. 2; F and G are also defective in parts. _ 

Assimilation :—Matt. v. 80, EG KL &e.; v. 82, DEG &e.; v. 32, 
EK L&o.; v.89, DE GKL&e.; v.42, EGK L&; v. 44, D EK L &o.; 
v. 44, DEKL &o; v. 44, DEKL g&o; v.47, BK L&e; v.47, EKL 
&e. ; v. 48, D* E (corrector) KM &.; vi. 5, EK L &o; vi. 12, N (third 
corrector) (D and E approximately) GK &. ; vi 18, EG K L &a;, vi. 
2l, EGK L&e.; vi. 5, EG KL&.; vii. 9, EGKL&e.; vii. 16, 
CEGKL &.; viii, 18, N*C E &,; vii. 15, N (second corrector) 
L M* &e; viii, 27, O EK L &.; viii. 29, C (conector) EK M &e.; 
vil, 81, CE K L &o. ; viii. 82, C (corrector) EK L &o.; ix. 2, CEFKL 
&e.; ix. 2, EFK L&e.; ix b, CEFG &.; ix. 18, CEG KL&,; ix. 
Seas hy me Gat aden eg od 
12—31 at least was ‘‘ no o the on ginni Beprangint ” Chenins, one of the best commen- 
tators on the Books of uel maintains that the Septuagint taxt of these books as repre- 


, sented by the Vatican MS. must be treated as a Hebrew MS. of the j value and 
not far removed from the originals (Kersgaf. . He 4. 2, p. mni eain tha facà 
that neither in the Old Testament nor in the New does B d alone, but that in each oase 


it is a member of a group and of altogether di t and independent npa (exoopi so far a3 

NB, are both extant) makes rt clear that "pebaliarities of the ME. aze nob ə to the 

but t8 the from which he copied, ang the further back that arch ype is 

thrown, the leas probable is it that asi la cop was used for both Testaments. But if the 

write? tries to work ont his th in daai, Keel mare tas ho will fina ss natalie oar. 
tainly in the New Testamaat, probably also in the Old. 
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17, CEFG &o.; ix. 22, CEFG, &.; ix. 28, CEFG &e.; ix. 30, B 
(first corrector) CDE &e.; ix. 85, N * C (corrector) E F &o. 

Grammatical and Igterary Emendation :—Matt. vi. 5, EK L&e; 
vi. 16, EK L &o.; vi. 28, B G KL (or possibly assimilation) ; vi. 32, 
_EGKL &e.; vii. 15, CEGK L &.; vi. 21, EGKL&o.; vii. 22, B 
(first corrector) EGK &.; vii. 24,€@G KL &.; vii. 26, CEKL &; 
viii. 4, NEK L&o.; vii. 18, CEGKL&.; ix. 8, CH FK L&e.; ix. 
18 C (corrector) E F G &o. 

To the above headings we may add some others. 

Explanatory Addition :—Matt v. 11, CEK M &.; v. 22, DEKL 
&e; vi. 4, EKLM &o.: vi. 6, EK L &e; vii 8, C (corrector) B KL 
&o,; vill. 7, CEK L&e; vii. 21, CEG KL &: vill. 25, EK L&e; 
ix. 4, EFKL &.; ix.12, CEF K L &o.; ix. 12, C (corrector) EK L &.; 
ix. 18, C (corrector) FG L U. : 

Miscellaneous :—v. 47, EK L &o. (paraphrase); vi. 1, EK LZ &. 
(gloss); vi. 18, EGKL &e. (liturgical addition); viii. 34, CEKL&. 
(paraphrase). » 

If the above lists are examined I believe it will be found that the 
_ number of readings which fairly represent the A group, has been con- 
siderably under-estimated. Those only were taken in which the later 
uncials had been the support of some leading MS. (C, D, L, or correc- 
tors of N B). There were not a few other cases in which it seemed 
highly probable that A would have been found on. the side of a clearly 
erroneous reading, but I refrained from entering them, as I was anxious 
to be upon the safe side. 

To set against this formidable array, the only cases in which there 
would seem to be any strong antecedent presumption against N B, 
are Matt. vi. 32, where they support the insertions of ò Oed¢ before rare’ 
ipwv ekovolay which might be thought to be a gloss or explanatory addi- 
tion, and Matt. viii. 9, where they both insert racodpevoc after umd, 
lEovolav, which looks like a reminiscence of Luke vii. 8. Without at 
present going into a detailed discussion of either of these readings, I will 
only observe that I have reason to know that their genuineness is strenu- 
ously maintained by Dr. Hort, who-has in each case succeeded in per- 
suading his fellow Revisers to place them in the margin. Tho reader 
may, however, if he likes, suppése that N B are in error, in which case 
(according to the hypothesis which we are more and more nearly 
approaching) we should have examples of extremely early corruption. 

Butetaking the body of readings & a whole, it would hardly seem as 
if there coukl be a doubt. We began by setting before ourselves the 
great disordered mass of variations. In this we find three lines rapidly 
single themselves out—¢he line of N B, of D, and that of A. We have 
pat D on one side, as by universal cqnsent out of the question. And 
thus the choice really lies between N B and A. Between these two 
it seems, with the evidence before us, impossible toe hesitate. , The 
‘problem is to find a group which can be taken approximately as the 
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basis of a reconstructed text. The A group is clearly not capable of 
satisfying this condition. So far from being a pure and authentic 
type of text, it is far: gone on the road of qprruption. The hypo- 
thesis cannot be entertained, that it represents the original text which 
N B have systematically depraved, It is against all. probability that 
the scribes would care to alter anf diversify parallel passages which 
the Evangelists had left identical, or that they would make awkward 
and rough what the Evangelists had left flowing and smooth. On the 
other hand, the converse process is credible and probable enough. 
Taking A as a basis, we cannot work backwards to N B. But taking 
N B as a basis, it is comparatively easy to trace the course of deviation 
- and corruption until it took the shape which it has in A. . 

No doubt there are some other possibilities’ open. The true basis‘ 
may be, not N B, but some other groups containing Bor N. These 
are precisely the points which Dra, Westcott and Hort have tested with 
so much care. They decide emphatically in favour of N B, with other 
groups arranged in dpe scale of precedence, those headed by B 
coming for the most part before those headed by N; but these are 
niceties that need not at present detain us. f 
. Leaping over a number of intermediate steps in the process of in- ` 

vestigation, I will endeavour to represent by a rough genealogy what 

appear to have been the main outlines of the history of the text. There 
is a large confusing element which is dué to the mixture of different 
strains of text. In copying a MS. belonging to the Western class, the 
scribe would have at his side a second, the lineage of which was Alex- 
andrian, and he would introduce corrections from this into his copy. 
` Another scribe’in like manner might correct an Alexandrian text by a 
Western ; and when once this mixture began, it is easy to see how it 
would be extended in every variety and degree of combination. It 
would be natural to expect that the oldeat MSS. and authorities would | 
be most free from this phenomenon: of mixture. And so, as a matter 
of fact, we find it At opposite ends of «the line, B and D with its : 
companion MSS, of the Old Latin and the older Latin Fathers, espe- 
cially Cyprian, represent two distinct strains, each of which is in 
itself nearly pure. In N and Origen (who, both in the number and 
“value of his quotations, stirpasses all he other Ante-Nicene Fathers) 
the mixture is not extensive. And in C LZ = and the Egyptian 
versions, though the mixture is greater, the fundamental strain is quite 
sufficiently well marked. The rdst stock of the Old Sywiac vepsion is 
Western. In the Peshito or Vulgate Syriac it has been largely modified 
from Greek sources. The Peshito appears to represent a more or less , 
systematic revision ; and “to this revision theeeclectic Byzantine text 
which forms the foandstion of the Textus Receptus is nearly allied. 
As this text has borrowed a large pértion of its constituent elements 
from the two main divergent texts, the Alexandrian and the Western, 
it follows that each of tHbse texts isedivided into two parts, One, that 
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which has been incorporated into the Received Text, and has so come 
down to modern times; and the other, that which has not been so in- 
corporated, and which survives only in the older documents, It will be 
understood that the skefch which follows relates only to the disputed 
portion of the text; there is of course a great deal which is undisputed 
and which has been faithfully preserved through all the several ‘ramifi- 
cations. This sound substratum maf be left out of sight 
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The reader may, if he prefers to do so, suppose that the above repre- 
sents a mere hypothesi though it is really °the result of a long and 
elaborate induction. would ask himi in that caf% to test it over a 
sufficiently wide area, and if he think# that it does not hold , him- 
self to propose something better. It is here that the critics of Drs. 
Westcott and Hort and the Revisgra seem to fail most conspicudtaly. 
$ e 
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They throw out hypotheses which perhaps may meet this particular 
case or that particular case, but they have put forward no theory which 
even professes to cover the phenomena of the text of the New Testa- 
ment as a whole. Yet this must be done if “they ‘are to meet their 
opponents on at all equal terms. I challenge the Quarterly Reviewer 
to put forward any more tenable-theory ; and if he can succeed in doing 
so, I promise to give in adhesion t it myself, But I greatly doubt if 
any theory can be put forward which would stand a searching test—I 
do not say for a few weeks, but even for a few hours. 
Those who have followed the process by which a constructive theory 
must be formed, will see at once how futile is the objection which is so 
commonly drawn from the diversity of the leading MSS. Certainly ` 
they sometimes agree, and sometimes diverge and unite together in very 
varying combinations. But it is precisely these varieties which supply 
an instrument for determining their relations to each other. When 
the botanist sets himself to classify his plants, or the physiologist his 
animals, he finds in each species a certain amount of resemblance to 
others, and a certain amount of difference from them; and it is by the 
judicious use of these resemblances and differences that he arrives at a 
scientific classification, such as must precede any conclusion as to the 
order of their affinities and descent. It is just so with the textual 
critic. He observes the characteristics which run through any given 
group or groupe of documents; he separates gradually the individual 
from the general, and so is enabled to trace the intricate relations of 
connection and dependency, till he at last discovers formule which 
adequately include the facts. If the grouping of MSS. were simpler 
and more uniform, textual criticism, no doubt, would be a much easier 
thing, but it would also lose half its interest, and in all probability, when 
the more intricate variations are better understood, a great deal of its 
certainty. f . 
Probably, the best way to appreciate the working of these principles 
will be to apply them in practice. And we can, at the same time, give 
a brief consideration to the instances which have been chosen for, 
adverse criticism. These are of very various kinds. Some involve the 
question of principle much more directly than others. There is one 
series of passages in particular which dp this in a very minor degree: 
viz., the series of passages in Luke xxii. 19, 20, xxiv. 8, 6, 9, 12, 40, 51, 
52. I have discussed these omissions at some length elsewhere.* They 
rest on the apparently slight authority of D and codices of the Old 
Latin, occasionally reinforced by N; in other words, they are® purely 
Western. Here Drs. Westcott and Hort come in with their wide ex- 
periénce and careful investigation of the character of groups, and they 
urge that Western® readings as a whole are much more deserving of 


e 
* See the current number of the Erpesitor. SI may take tbis opportunity fo correct 
.6ne point. ‘The evidence (RABL, &o., NABDL) Tie the omission of the concludmg 
clansbe of the two Yarses 36, toi a i aani orama Sa en pe aod 
cer LATERE OE AI 60: 
. e 
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attention when they involve omission, than when they involve addition. 
The internal evidence on this point it would be well for the reader 
carefully to weigh. At the same time the cases in question are 
avowedly exceptional. elt would be quite against the ordinary practice 
as well of Drs. Westcott and Hort themselves as of those who follow 
their principles, to reject a reading that had the support of x, A, B, D. 
Such a reading, if a corruption, mu% have been introduced early in the 
second century. Most textual critics would speak with hesitation on 
a point like this, and they would certainly not choose it as a position 
to occupy against all attacks. At the same time, the obvious possi- 
bility, and, indeed, probability, of interpolation from St. John in verses 
12, 86, 40, must be held to Justify at least the moderate step of the 
Reyisers in noticing the omission of those verses (and the other 
omissions similarly supported) in the margin. 

Of a like kind, and equally a question of detail rather than of 
principle, would be the reading in Acts xxvii. 87 “ about seventy-six ” 
for “ two hundred and seventy-six,’ as the number of passengers on 
board the corn ship in which St. Paul was wrecked. This reading is 
admitted into the text of Dra. Westcott and Hort—on the authority of 
B, the version of Upper Egypt, and, apparently, Epiphanius—“ two 
hundred” being placed in the margin. The Revisers have noticed 
both readings, but have preferred the common text. It is, however, 
quite possible—and Dra. Westcott and Hort would, no doubt, them- 
selves, allow that it was possible—that the reading, “about seventy- 
aix,” may be an error on the part of B, which obtained a small early 
circulation. So far as the principles of textual criticism are concerned, 
both views would be tenable. Transcriptional probabilities are 


- balanced. For if the Quarterly Reviewer has reason (as no doubt he 


has) in suggesting that wAofw cog’ might easily pass into wAow óc oc’ 
through repetition of the w, it would be just as easy to suppose that 


the second w might fall out through homeoteleuton. The common- 


sense argument to which the Reviewer appeals, is surely not valid ; it is 
quite possible to say “ about* seventy-six,” implying that the number 
might be seventy-five or seventy-seven, but that, in any case, the 
margin of difference was small. Hardly in the same category would 
be the reading, Titius Justus or Titus Justus, in Acts xviii. 7 5 for B 
and the corrector of D have hefe the approximate support not only of 
N E, but of both Egyptian and both Syriac versions with the Vulgate. 
This is n very strong group, which cap hardly fail to mark an original 
readingy An@ the hypothesis of omission by komeoteleuton is again 
just as obvicus, and just as*satisfactory as the repetition of letters 
maintained by the Reviewer. 

At the opposite pole to*the slenderly ied readinga just mentioned, 
the disgussion of which belongs tg the, refinements of textual criticism, 
would stand a group such as the following, áll, of which | the Reviewer 
maa had the hardihood to contest. i ° 
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Lake ix. | Omit verse and a half Insert this D (in part) KMU,| Interpolation from ex- 
65, 56 | xol drew x. r. À. ternal sources, and ch. 
nal EES Sa &o : xix. 10,¢ 
The Reviewer seems to have tried hard to reduce his own theory 
to an absurdity ; but it would have been far better to throw over external 
evidence (and internal evidence as it presents itself to ordinary minds) 
altogether, and stand upon his own ipse digit as to what the Evangelists 
must have written. It is clearly impossible to convince such a critic of 
anything that he does not already believe ; but if the impartial reader will 
‘first test the genealogy given above, and then apply it to’ the cases in 
question, he will see how in some, the oldest and best documents, on all 
the lines of transmission, support the reading of Westcott and Hort, and 
the Revisers; and on others, all the lines, with the single exception 
of the Western text-headed by D and the old Latin, against the corrupt- 
nes of which the Reviewer himself has repeatedly inveighed. f 
With a strange inconsistency, it is just this text which has awakened 
such storms of wrath, and called down upon, itself such a profusion of 
condemnatory epitheta, of which the Reviewer would seem, ‘from the 
examples he has chosen, to have constituted himself the special defender. 
Dr. Scrivener spoke in strong terms of*a certain portion of the text 
current in. the second century, and the Reviewer applies similar 
language to the whole of the text indiscriminately, while he adopts with 
equal impartiality readipgs which “have, and which haveenot, the same 
-depraved origin. The fact thats Western reading was taken up info the 
later Byzantine text is usyally sufficient to make him throw over it the 
egis of his protectign. e following are instamces in point, of which it 
* I should oertain] have added to thig ist, Matt. xi 28 p}... | dpdton byt for the 
fr ne boat doubled Kom the fal M of Hepar iah nad John iv; A where howerer 
ellan Hagin of the external evidents, probably trom mistaken eeimaia 
of ok boating of i context upan tho reading, , ` e ‘ 
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| only necessary to premise that the attribution of “ Western ” is not 
y any means the mere “ magisterial announcement ” tbat the Reviewer 
3ems to suppose, but the result of a long induction embracing, in the 
aso of Drs. Westcott and Hort, the text of the whole New Testament. 








e 
Probable of 
lefa ence. Beading. i Guthortiics. or Variant Reaoing 
Matt. |Omitthe verso ` NBL, best cursive, two forms | Interpolation from Lake 
wiu ll of Latin Egyptan andj; mx %. P 
other versions, 
Eusebiusand vitor Faber 7 
Mark |‘ Was much perplexed” | NBL, Version of Lower|Tame correction of word 
vi. 20 (hrópa for dae Egypt not understood. Too 
little connection of 
sense for trépe: to have 








Luke ix. 7 “In 
ternal evidence pleads 
powerfully in ite fa- 
vour.” ivener. 

Luke | ‘‘ The old is good” NBL, Version of Lower|To haghten comparison. 
v. 39 t and Peshito 
Luke |Omit “ second - first’’|NBL, best icici 8 zome | Chronological note in 
vi. 1 (Sewrepor Kiry) _ forms of Old Latin, Peshrto,} margin transferred to 
Version of Lower t text. 
Luko ae aie waa, well |N BIS” a Me er-| Assimlatton to Matt. 
vi 48 built”. sions of Lower Bare a and| vib. 25 
margm of Harolean 
Luko Abridged form of Lord's | NBL, some ourmyas, Vulgate Asumilation to Matt 
xi, 2-4) Prayer . ion), Omgen (ex-| vi. 9-13. No evidence 
preealy) to show that ands 
ment originated w1 
Marcion Jt is found 
in a text altogether 
alien from his. 
Luke | Omit clause relatin N (third corrector) BC-L, | Interpolation from Joha 
xii 38 triple e of in. D inta Seo aad Oli nr. 20. 
scription on o Oros. Syriac 








There was, perhaps, more antecedent reason in the internal evidence 
for the critic’s refusal to admit the changes introduced in the Angelic 
Hymn (Luke ii. 14, N* A B* D, Latin Versions), and,in the account 
of the darkness at the Crucifixion (Luke xxiii. 45, N B C* L; copies 
known to Origen); and the omission of the Agony and Bloody Sweat 
(Luke xxi. 48, 44, N first corrector, A B R T and copies known to ' 
Hilary and Jerome); and our eLord’s Prayer for the forgiveness of His 
murderers (Luke xxii. 34 N,) fitst corrector B’D*, forms of Old Latin, 
Egyptian Versions). In regard. to the first of these, I am glad to be 
able tp quotg the opinion of one of the most original and profound of 
living scholars, Canon T. S..Evans, Professor of Greek in my own Uni- 
versity, that the reading ev avOpdrroie eùðorlaç yields a good sense.*. The 
other readings wear a different aspect wher they, are looked at alone, 


~ Tg the reading ed8oxlas be adopted, the glause may be translated ‘among men of his 
oinen! tor good or ‘of his gracious purpose. Te rendering seems to m harmony 


preceding Scripture in gen especially if 

the ‘ of hi? counsel for good ” be ed as identical witlf the Ohurch, of the 

redeemed, chosen out of the wor Kpr the objectird use ote) in composition see the 
note in the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary,” one: x 16. 
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and when they are judged in connection with the chain of readings sup 
ported by the same authorities. In no case need the rejection of th 
supposed interpolations be regarded as final. eFor -all that would 
maintained is that they were brought into the text at a date that m 
have been early in the second century, from an oral or possibly written 
tradition, which in these instahces o&rried with it its own guarantee. 

On each of these last points, and on several others that are men- 
tioned in this article, the Quarterly Reviewer has flooded his pages with 
testimonies from the Fathers, which are held up triumphantly by the 
advocates of the same views. There are, however, two considerations 
which greatly teud to shake the importance of this evidence. It may 
be divided into an Ante-Nicene section and a Post-Nicene section. As 
to the first of these, the vast majority of the references are takeh from 
representatives of that very text, in regard to which the Reviewer 
quotes with approval Dr. Scrivener’s saying, “that Irenæus and the 
African Fathers, and the whole Western, with a portion of the Syrian 
Church, used far inferior manuscripts to those employed by Stunica, 
Erasmus, or Stephens.” The apparent weight of the evidence is also 

. enhanced by the fact that the witnesses are, as a rule, quoted only on 
one side. Thus, when the same evidence comes to be examined by an 
equally minute and careful, and far more critical observer, it is 
found to shrink to very much smaller dimensions. For ‘instance, in 
regard to the text of the Angelic Hymn, Dr. Hort shows that “the 
only assured Ante-Nicene patristic testimony for either variant is the? 
passage from Origen’s. Homily translated by Jerome, the reading in 
hominibus bona voluntatis of the actual quotation being confirmed by 
what follows.” Yet, in the Quarterly Review, Origen is quoted (and 
not unfairly according to the common text of his works) as three times 
over giving support to the opposite reading. It will have been observed 
above how ‘constantly Origen attests what we believe to have been the 
true text; and the relation of this writer alone to the common text 
of B y is enough to disprove the utterly random assertion of Mr. 
McClellan and the Reviewer that those documents represent “a fabricated 
text of the third century.” Judged by the corroborative evidence of 
Fathers and Veraions, their text can be repeatedly traced up to the very 
furthest Point to which the literary evidence will carry us, And though 
there is another. type of text equally old, that type of text, when consi- 
dered as a whole, is seen to be quitg certainly corrupt. 

This being the positiqn of things as to the Ante-Nicehe withesses, 
it is of little use to pile up, as the Reviewer does, evidence "taken from 
the Post-Nicene period down to John of Damascus. If the theory 
above propounded œan be made good, that soon*after the establishmen‘ 
of the Empire at Constantinople, ethe Constantinopolitan text bagan tc 
dominate ever the rest, and was used by the succeeding Fathers more 
and mere exclustvely, then, when once this fact is admitted, it adds no 
more weight to the evidence to quot8 writers like Theodoret or Ger- 
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